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ARTICLE  I. 

GERMAN  EMIGRATION  TO  NORTH  AMERICA— INTRODUC¬ 
TORY  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  LUTHERAN  CHURCH 
AMONG  THE  GERMANS  AND  THEIR  DESCENDANTS  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  William  M.  Reynolds,  D.  D„ 

German  emigration  to  North  America  is  involved  in  al¬ 
most  as  much  obscurity  as  the  movements  of  their  Teutonic 
ancestors,  from  the  highlands  of  Central  Asia,  to  the  shores 
of  Western  Europe.  A  patriotic  German*  has  undertaken 
to  prove,  not  only  that  there  was  a  German  among  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  discoverers  of  America  in"  the  eleventh  century,  but 
that  the  celebrated  Nurenberg  geographer,  Martin  Behaim, 
had  made  a  voyage  to  America  in  1483,  nearly  ten  years  be¬ 
fore  Columbus  landed  upon  San  Salvador.  The  former  point 
may  be  regarded  as  well  established,  but  the  most  recent  in¬ 
vestigations  render  it  certain  that  Behaim  never  saw  Ameri¬ 
ca,  f  The  first  authentic  account  which  we  have  of  German 
emigration  to  the  New  World,  is  that  of  the  colonization  of 
Venezuela,  in  South  America,  under  the  direction  of  Welser, 
a  wealthy  merchant  of  Augsburg.  Having  obtained  a  grant 
of  that  territory  from  the  Emperor,  Charles  V.,  he  sent  out, 
*in  1526,  three  ships,  with  five  hundred  soldiers,  and  a  com¬ 
pany  of  traders,  under  the  command  of  Ambrose  Alfinger  of 

*Franz  Loker,  “Geschichte  und  Zustande  der  Deutschen  in  Amerika.” 

- — Cincinnati,  1847. 

t“Martin  Behaim,  the  German  Astronomer  and  Cosmographer.”  By 
John  G.  Morris,  D.  D.,  p.  23. — Baltimore,  1855. 
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Ulm.  A  fort  was  erected  and  a  town  laid,  and  a  crowd  of 
adventurers  was  soon  attracted  from  various  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Unfortunately,  however,  as  in  so  many  other  plans 
of  colonization,  the  emigrants  wasted  their  time  in  hunting 
for  gold  mines  instead  of  applying  themselves  to  the  regular 
pursuits  of  industry  and  commerce.  Still,  a  profitable  traffic 
with  the  natives  was  carried  on,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
changes  and  disasters  of  the  thirty  years’  war,  and  the  sep¬ 
aration  of  Germany  from  Spain  by  the  death  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  Charles  V.,  that  this  colony  was  finally  broken  up,  after 
an  existence  of  Thirty  Years.  Had  the  political  union  be¬ 
tween  Germany  and  Spain  continued,  Germany  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  taken  a  more  prominent  part  in  the  early 
colonization  of  the  western  world.  Even  without  this,  con¬ 
siderable  bodies  of  Germans,  merchants,  laborers  and  agri¬ 
culturalists,  have  settled  themselves  in  South  America  and 
the  West  India  Islands,  alike  under  the  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
Dutch,  English,  French,  Danish  and  Mexican  governments. 

We  propose,  however,  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  population  of  North  America.  Here  Germans  first 
make  their  appearance  in  the  Dutch  colony  of  the  New 
Netherlands.*  It  is  probable  that  among  the  eighteen  lan¬ 
guages  which  Father  Joguesf  speaks  of  as  being  heard  in 
New  Amsterdam,  in  1643,  the  German  was  also  employed. 
The  propinquity  of  Holland  to  Germany,  and  the  natural  re¬ 
lations  of  the  two  people,  could  scarcely  fail  to  attract  some 
German  adventurers  to  the  Dutch  colonies  in  the  New  World. 
Very  few  however,  seem  to  have  found  their  tvay  to  the  New 
Netherlands,  before  its  transfer  to  the  English,  In  a  list  of  six 
or  seven  hundred  grants  of  land  made  by  the  colonial  authori¬ 
ties,  between  1630  and  1664,t  we  recognize  but  four  or  five 

*  Although  it  is  true  that  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  in  1624  invited  Ger¬ 
many  to  take  part  in  his  proposed  colony  upon  the  Delaware,  and  Oxen- 
stiern  in  1633  made  especial  efforts  in  the  same  direction,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  “Mercurius  Gerroaniae,”  published  in  the  same  year  (1633) 
by  the  order  of  the  latter  great  statesman,  yet  Loher’s  statement  in  his- 
“Gesehichte  der  Deutschen,”  pp,  26 — -31,  that  the  Germans  formed  a 
material  part  of  the  first  Dutch  colony  on  the  Hudson,  and  the  principal# 
part  of  that  of  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware,  is  unsupported  by  facts. 
Out  of  190  families,  containing  over  900  individuals,  the  descendants  of 
the  first  Swedish  colonies  upon  the  Delaware,  in  1693,  not  half  a  dozen 
have  German  names,  and  even  of  these  few  some  are  known  to  have 
been  natives  of  Sweden.  See  the  lists  in  Acrelius,  pp.  217 — 221. 

f Documentary  Hist.  N.  York,  Yol.  III. 

+See  the  lists  in  O'Callaghan's  Hist,  N.  Neth,  Yol.  II,  pp.  569  and 
581  to  593, 
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that  can  be  regarded  as  held  in  German  names.  The  rolls  of 
the  burgher  guards  (four  companies)  for  1653  contain  but  a 
single  German  name,  and  not  a  single  German  appears 
amoncr  the  colonists  of  Rensellaerswvck  from  1630  to  1646.* 
But  a  few  German  names  from  time  to  time  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  In  1646  Abram  Planck,  and  some'  others,  who  may 
also  have  been  Germans,  received  a  grant  of  land  upon  the 
South  River,  as  the  Delaware  was  then  called.  As  this  date 
coincides  with  the  first  occupation  of  Alsace  by  the  French, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  they  were  fugitives  from  the  perse¬ 
cutions  to  which  Protestants  were,  thenceforward,  subject  in 
that  unhappy  country,  which  many  were  thus  compelled  to 
leave.  In  1660,  Jacob  Leisler,  who  played  so  important  a 
part  in  the  English  colonial  history  of  New"  York,  came  over 
as  a  soldier  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company. 

The  fate  of  this  man  forms  an  interesting  episode  in  the 
colonial  history  of  New'  York,  and  has  not  hitherto  received 
the  attention  which  it  merits.  He  himself  tells  us,f  that  he 
was  a  German  and  a  Protestant.  He  appears  to  have  been 
a  native  of  Frankfort  on  the  Mayn,  and  fell  a  victim  to  his 
devotion  to  the  Protestant  cause.  Being  a  man  of  great  en- 

O  O 

ergy  of  character,  and  having  accumulated  a  large  amount  of 
property,  he  gradually  became  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
colony  under  the  English  government.  The  influence  of 
James  the  Second  was  naturally  very  great  in  the  province 
of  New  York,  which  had  been  a  private  possession  of  his, 
whilst  Duke  of  YYrk  and  before  his  accession  to  the  English 
throne.  It  was  not  strange,  therefore,  that  when  he  under¬ 
took  to  subvert,  at  the  same  time,  both  the  English  constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  Protestant  faith  of  the  British  Empire,  he  found 
ready  tools  among  the  creatures,  to  whose  hands  he  had  com¬ 
mitted  the  government  of  his  own  province  of  New  Yxork. 
But  the  population  of  the  country  was  essentially  Protestant 
and  soon  shared  in  the  general  alarm  and  disgust  excited  by 
the  machinations  of  James  in  all  parts  of  his  dominions. 
They,  therefore,  sympathized  most  heartily  with  the  move¬ 
ment  for  expelling  James  from  the  throne,  and  hailed  with 
acclamations  of  joy  the  resolution  of  1688,  by  which  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary  were  invested  with  the  government  of  Great 
Britain.  To  the  patriotic  Hollanders  of  New  York,  and 
their  descendants,  the  accession  of  William  of  Orange,  a 

^Ibidem  I,  pp.  433  to  441.  fDocumentary  Hist.  N.  Y.,  II,  9. 
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prince  of  their  own  race,  was  doubly  welcome.  But  the  par- 
tizans  of  James,  in  New  York,  were  by  no  means  inclined  to 
surrender  their  power  and  that  of  the  perfidious  monarch, 
from  whom  they  had  derived  it.  Under  the  administration 
of  Governor  Dongan,  a  Roman  Catholic,  a  large  body  of  pa¬ 
pists  had  settled  in  the  province  of  New  York,  as  well  as  a 
considerable  number  of  members  of  the  church  of  England. 
None  of  these  were  favorably  disposed  towards  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  the  principles  which  he  represented.  But  it  was 
in  vain  that  Lieutenant  Governor  Nicholson,  to  whom  Don¬ 
gan  had  confided  the  government  just  before  the  news  of  the 
revolution  reached  New  York,  even  with  the  aid  of  this  party, 
so  considerable  both  by  its  wealth  and  its  official  position, 
endeavored  to  stem  the  tide  of  public  opinion  and  popular 
enthusiasm  for  the  revolution.  Lender  the  guidance  of  Leis- 
ler,  the  great  body  of  the  aroused  people  were  now  organized 
for  efficient  action.  Plis  military  esperience  at  once  pointed 
him  out  as  their  leader,  and  he  promptly  seized  and  garrisoned 
the  fort  with  his  citizen  soldiers.  Issuing  a  proclamation 
suitable  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  legal  order  and  a  pro¬ 
visional  government,  in  the  name  of  William  and  Mary,  were 
at  once  established  under  his  auspices.  But  this  state  of 
things,  an  almost  democratic  movement,  was  anything  but 
welcome  to  the  minions  and  adherents  of  the  exiled  James. 
They  refused  to  acknowledge  the  government  established  by 
Leisler,  whom  they  denounced  as  a  usurping  revolutionist. 
The  chief  strength  of  this  opposition  was  at  Albany,  Leis- 
ler’s  influence  being  irresistible  in  New  York.  The  English 
government,  still  to  a  great  extent,  under  the  influence  of  the 
unprincipled  friends  of  James  II.,  in  1690,  sent  over  Col. 
Sloughter,  a  man  of  infamous  character,  as  the  Governor  of 
New  York.  Around  him,  even  before  he  landed,  the  enemies 
of  Leisler  were  at  once  gathered,  ready  to  plot  his  ruin. 
Without  showing  his  authority,  Sloughter  commanded  Leis¬ 
ler  to  surrender  the  government  of  the  province  into  his 
hands.  To  this  the  acting  governor  naturally  demurred, 
but  finally,  when  satisfied  that  Sloughter  was  really  appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  station,  complied  with  his  demands.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  this,  and  in  defiance  of  the  clearest  evidence  that  Leisler 
had,  at  all  times,  acted  in  the  interest  of  the  government 
just  established  under  William  and  Mary,  he  was  impeached 
for  high  treason  in  the  provincial  court,  over  which  Sloughter 
presided,  declared  guilty,  and  put  to  death  as  a  traitor  to 
that  king  and  country  whom  he  had  only  too  faithfully  served. 
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Such  was  the  end  of  one  of  the  most  successful  asserters  of 
Protestanism  and  popular  rights  in  the  American  colonies  of 
Great  Britain,  prior  to  the  great  movement  of  1775.  Five 
years  later,  (1695)  the  sentence  pronounced  against  Leisler 
was  reversed  by  act  of  Parliament,  and  bis  estates  which  had 
been  confiscated  were  restored  to  his  family.* 

German  emigration  to  Yew  York  continued  steadily  to  in¬ 
crease  under  the  English  government,  which,  with  all  its 
faults,  has  always  been  more  favorable  to  the  intermingling 
of  other  nations,  and  more  liberal  in  its  colonial  policy  than 
the  Dutch.  In  the  list  of  inhabitants  in  the  city  of  Yew 
York,  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  soon  after  its  surrender  in  1664,  we  find  but  two  or 
three  names  of  Germans,  of  which  Jacob  Leisler  is  one.*^ 
But  in  a  similar  list  for  Ulster  county,  in  1689,  the  number 
is  considerably  greater,  so  that  we  find  there  the  names  of 
Mart.  Hofferman,  < Hoffman )  Joh.  Schenc-ke,  Lander  Roesin- 
kranc,  (Rosenkranz)  Matt.  and  Corn.  Slecht,  Schlecht;  John 
Middag,  (Mittag)  John  J.  Stoll,  Dirrich  Keizer,  and  several 
others  who  were  in  all  probability  Germans. T  So  also  in  the 
list  of  the  persons  killed  or  taken  captive  by  the  French  and 
Indians  at  the  burning  of  Schenectady,  in  1690,  there  occur 
a  few  names  of  Germans.! 

Somewhat  anterior  to  this  period,  even  as  early  as  1680, 
two  years  before  William  Penn's  arrival,  Germans  had  be¬ 
gun  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  country,  since  called 
Pennsylvania.  Among  these  was  Henry  Frey,  whose  wife 
was  still  living  in  1754.  and  one  Plattenback,  who  arrived  a 
couple  of  years  later.  Penn,  immediately  upon  his  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  province,  commenced  his  efforts  to  colonize  it,  and 
one  of  his  first  steps  was  to  invite  his  German  friends*7  and 
others,  who  were  suffering  from  religious  persecution,  or  de¬ 
sired  to  engage  in  such  an  enterprise  with  a  view  of  improv¬ 
ing  their  fortunes,  to  join  him  in  his  undertaking.  Some 
seem  immediately  to  have  availed  themselves  of  this  invita- 
tion,  as  Germans  are  mentioned  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
first  legislative  assembly  of  the  province,  which  was  held  in 

*Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  HI,  55.  fDocuments,  Yol.  III.  74 — 77. 

jDoeumentary  History,  I,  279 — 282.  flbid.  I,  304 — 306. 

I  Hallische  2s  achrichten,  Aehte  Fortsetzung,  p.  665. 

rPenn  had  visited  Germany  as  far  as  Westphalia  in  1677  and  ’7 8.  3ud 
made  some  converts  to  his  doctrines  in  Cressheim  and  Haslochiu,  the 
vicinity  of  Worms.  Ldher  ubi  supra,  p.  37. 
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1G82,  as  already  possessed  of  the  full  rights  of  citizenship.* 
On  the  20th  of  August  of  the  following  year,  Francis  Daniel 
Pastorius  landed  in  Philadelphia  with  twenty  families  of 
Germans,  sent  out  by  the  Land-company  of  Frankfort  on  the 
Mayn,  which  finally  purchased  a  large  body  of  land  (nearly 
28,000  acres)  for  the  colonization  of  their  friends  and  associ¬ 
ates  in  faith,  in  the  district  now  occupied  by  the  Germantown 
district  of  Philadelphia.  These  w'ere  mostly  Mennonites, 
many  of  whom,  however,  adopted  the  Quaker  notions  of 
Penn.  Pastorius,  who  led  them  over,  was  a  native  of  Som- 
mershausen,  near  Limburg  in  Franconia,  and  although  at 
that  time  only  thirty  years  of  age,  had  taken  his  degree  as 
a  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  is  represented  as  a  fine  classical 
scholar,  and  a  theologian,  especially  well  versed  in  the  church 
fathers.  His  father  had  occupied  the  position  of  a  Counsel¬ 
lor  of  State  in  Brandenburg,  and  was  quite  a  distinguished 
writer  of  history. f  Pastorius  was  the  first  Mayor  of  Ger¬ 
mantown  from  its  foundation,  in  1685,  until  1708,  when  he 
was  succeeded  in  his  peaceful  post  by  Daniel  Falkner.  Thus 
Philadelphia  and  Germantown  and  the  surrounding  country 
soon  became  a  great  centre,  around  which  German  emigrants 
of  all  classes  and  all  confessions,  rapidly  gathered,  and 
whence  they  gradually  extended  their  settlement  into  the 
surrounding  country.  Even  as  early  as  1703,  we  find  a  con¬ 
siderable  body  of  Germans  in  Montgomery  county,  as  far  as 
“The  Swamp,”  which  received  its  name  of  “Falkner’s 
Swamp”  from  the  first  German  Lutheran  minister  who  offi¬ 
ciated  in  North  America,  and  who  was  in  that  year  or¬ 
dained  for  this  purpose  by  the  Swedish  Lutheran  ministers 
in  the  old  Swedes’  church  in  Philadelphia. J 

By  this  time,  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  all 
Germany  was  aroused  to  the  subject  of  emigration  to  Ameri¬ 
ca.  Especially  was  this  the  case  in  the  Palatinate, §  which 
had,  ever  since  1560,  been  the  scene  of  religious  persecution, 
first  of  Lutherans  by  the  Calvinistic  Electors,  and  then  of 

*Proud,  Hist,  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  220. 

fLdher  ubi  supra,  p.  40.  JSee  above,  p.  40. 

£The  Lower  Palatinate,  generally  called  simply  “the  Palatinate/'  (in 
German,  “Die  Pfalz,")  was  situated  upon  both  sides  of  the  Pthine,  and 
embracing  a  territory  of  1600  square  miles,  included  not  only  the  coun¬ 
try  at  present  so  called,  and  under  the  government  of  Bavaria,  but  also 
parts  of  territories,  now  incorporated  with  Prussia,  Baden,  Nassau  and 
some  other  states. 
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both  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  by  the  French  Jesuits  and 
Romish  Electors.  The  Elector,  John  Casimir,  forcibly  ex¬ 
pelled  all  Lutheran  professors  from  the  University  of  Hei¬ 
delberg,  deposed  and  banished  the  Lutheran  pastors  and 
preachers,  and  made  the  Calvinistic  or  Reformed  Church,  the 
religion  of  the  State.  But  the  Lutherans  still  maintained 
their  ground  and  even  increased  in  numbers  and  strength 
during  a  century  of  persecution  which  they  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  their  Reformed  brethren.  But  when,  in  1673, 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  invaded  and  desolated  the  Palatinate, 
(he  had  already,  in  1665,  seized  upon  the  greater  part  of  Al¬ 
sace,)  both  Reformed  and  Lutherans  were  involved  in  the 
same  misfortunes.  The  celebrated  Marshal  Turenne  was 
here  guilty  of  cruelties  which  have  deeply  sullied  his  great 
name.  But  the  injuries  which  he  inflicted  were  merciful, 
compared  with  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  Duras,  under 
the  direction  of  Louis  and  his  savage  minister,  Louvois,  in 
1688  and  1689.  In  the  graphic  language  of  Macaulay,* 
“Duras  received  orders  to  turn  one  of  the  fairest  regions  of 
Europe  into  a  desert.  The  French  commander  announced  to 
near  half  a  million  of  human  beings,  that  he  granted  them 
three  days  of  grace,  and  that  within  that  time  they  must 
shift  for  themselves.  Soon  the  roads  and  fields,  which  then 
lay  deep  in  snow,  were  blackened  by  innumerable  multitudes 
of  men,  women  and  children,  flying  from  their  homes.  Many 
died  of  cold  and  hunger,  but  enough  survived  to  fill  all  the 
cities  of  Europe  with  lean  and  squalid  beggars,  who  had 
once  been  thriving  farmers  and  shop-keepers.  *  *  The 

flames  went  up  from  every  market-place,  every  hamlet,  every 
parish  church,  every  county-seat  within  the  devoted  provin¬ 
ces.  The  fields  where  the  corn  had  been  sown  were  plough¬ 
ed  up.  The  orchards  were  hewn  down.  No  promise  of  a 
harvest  was  left  on  the  fertile  plains  near  what  had  once  been 
Frankenthal.  Not  a  vine,  not  an  almond-tree,  was  to  be 
seen  on  the  slopes  of  the  sunny  hills  round  what  had  once 
been  Heidelberg.  No  respect  was  shown  to  palaces,  to  tem¬ 
ples,  to  monasteries,  to  infirmaries,  to  beautiful  works  of  art, 
to  monuments  of  the  illustrious  dead.  The  far-famed  castle 
of  the  Elector  Palatine,  was  turned  into  a  heap  of  ruins. 
The  adjoining  hospital  was  sacked.  The  provisions,  the 
medicines,  the  pallets  on  which  the  sick  lay  were  destroyed. 
The  very  stones,  of  which  Manheim  had  been  built,  were 

^History  of  England,  III,  112, 
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fiung  into  the  Rhine.  The  magnificent  cathedral  of  Spires 
perished,  and  with  it  the  marble  sepulchres  of  eight  Caesars. 
The  coffins  were  broken  open.  The  ashes  were  scattered  to 
the  winds.”  Scarcely  had  Heidelberg  been  rebuilt  and  the 
semblance  of  order  been  restored  in  the  country  to  which  its 
scattered  inhabitants  had  returned  upon  the  invitation  of 
their  conquerors,  when  the  same  scenes  were  (in  1693)  re¬ 
enacted.  To  all  this  was  soon  added  the  horrors  of  religious 
persecution  by  the  combined  powers  of  their  native  prince 
and  the  French  conqueror.  The  same  year  (1685)  in  which 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  which  guaranteed  religious  liberty  to  the 
French  nation,  was  revoked,  a  Roman  Catholic  (Gustavus 
Leopold,  of  the  Zweibriicken  line,)  became  the  hereditary 
prince  of  the  Palatinate.  During  the  French  occupation 
Louis  transferred  to  German  soil  the  horrors  of  his  unmerci¬ 
ful  dragonnades.  Swarms  of  Jesuits  and  other  priests,  booted 
and  spurred  missionaries,  leaving  the  sword  and  the  blunder¬ 
buss  as  arguments  to  enforce  conviction,  swarmed  in  every 
town,  and  intruded  into  every  house,  both  in  city  and  coun¬ 
try,  not  only  in  the  Palatinate,  but  also  in  Alsace,  the  con¬ 
quest  of  which  Louis  had  completed  by  treacherously  seizing 
Strasburg,  during  a  truce  in  1681.* 

The  peace  of  Ryswich,  (1697,)  although  it  was  expected 
to  set  limits  to  the  encroachments  and  ravages  of  France,  or 
rather  of  its  rapacious  monarch,  and  for  a  time  removed  his 
desolating  legions  from  the  Palatinate  and  neighboring  re¬ 
gions  of  Germany,  by  no  means  terminated  the  sufferings  of 
the  persecuted  Protestants.  On  the  country,  this  very  treaty 
laid  the  foundation  for  new  difficulties,  and  afforded  a  pretext 
for  the  continuance  of  old  oppressions  and  the  infliction  of 
new  grievances.  The  fourth  article  contained  the  insidious 
clause,  “ Provided ,  however ,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
shall  remain  in  the  places  thus  restored ,  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  now  zs.”t  The  French  having,  during  their  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  German  territories,  forcibly  suppressed  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  Protestantism,  and  established  Romanism  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  they  could,  and  the  apostate  Elector  of  the 
Palatinate,  imitating  their  example,  the  grossest  injustice 
was  perpetrated  by  this  provision,  which  only  the  criminal 
carelessness  of  the  Protestant  negotiators  could  have  permit- 

*Menzel,  Hist.  Germ.,  II,  491. 

f“Religione  tamen  Catholica  Romana  in  locis  sic  restitutis,  in  statu 
quo,  nunc  estremanente.”  Heinsius,  “Historia  Ecclesiast.,”  II,  1163. 
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ted  to  be  incorporated  with  the  treaty.*  Its  effect  was  to  rob 
the  Lutherans,  especially,  of  several  hundred  churches,  and 
the  Reformed  suffered  in  the  same  way  from  an  edict  of  the 
Elector  Palatine,  John  William,  which  was  called  the  “Simul- 
taneum,”  and  decreed  that  all  their  churches  should  be  used 
in  common  by  them  and  the  Romanists.  In  the  same  way 
also,  the  Protestants  were  deprived  of  their  church-lands 
and  funds  for  the  support  of  their  pastors  and  schools. 

Philip  of  the  Pfalz,  also  enforced  the  maxim,  U0ujus  regio, 
ejus  religio ,”  (“the  ruler  determines  the  religion  of  his  terri¬ 
tory,”)  and  imitated  Louis  XIV.  in  his  tyranny  towards  his 
Protestant  subjects,  who  emigrated  from  their  wretched  coun¬ 
try  in  great  numbers.  Louis,  notwithstanding  the  peace, 
marched  troops  into  the  district  of  Miimpelgard,  in  Wiirtem- 
berg,  in  1799,  and  there  established  the  services  and  forms 
of  the  Romish  church.  At  the  same  time  the  Jesuits  re¬ 
commenced  the  persecution  of  those,  whom  they  denounced 
as  heretics,  in  all  the  imperial  provinces,  especially  in  Silesia, 
which  was  abandoned  by  numbers  of  its  native  inhabitants. f 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  difficuties,  the  war  of  the  “Span¬ 
ish  Succession,”];  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  broke  out,  and 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Rhine  were  again  and  again 
overrun,  now  by  the  invading  armies  of  France,  and  then  by 
the  opposing  armies  of  the  allies.  This  war  lasted  until  1712, 
so  that  for  more  than  half  a  century  the  devoted  inhabitants 
of  the  countries  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  from  the  Doubs 
to  the  Waal,  and  from  the  sources  of  the  Danube  to  the  Elbe, 
were  kept  in  constant  alarm  and  excitement ;  their  cities  burnt, 
their  fields  ravaged,  their  citizens  slaughtered,  their  temples 
desecrated,  and  almost  every  form  of  suffering  and  wretched¬ 
ness  made  familiar  to  them.  TJnder  these  circumstances,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  should 
have  their  thoughts  directed  to  the  possibility  of  reaching  some 
peaceful  asylum  where  they  might  hope  to  be  secure  from  these 
attacks  of  merciless  enemies,  where  they  might  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  where  they  might 

*Many  of  the  Protestant  parties  to  this  treaty  declared  that  they  had 
never  heard  of  any  such  proposition,  and  protested  against  it  in  the  most 
solemn  manner. 

jMenzel,  Hist,  of  Germany,  II,  503. 

+The  object  of  this  war  was  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  thrones  of 
France  and  Spain,  which  was  another  object  of  the  ambition  of  Louis 
XIV. 
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have  some  prospect  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  labors,  and 
providing  for  their  wives  and  children,  at  least,  the  necessaries 
of  life.  Already  in  1672,  when  Louis  XIY,  at  the  height  of 
power,  was  carrying  everything  before  him,  and  before  the 
people  of  Holland  had  determined  to  trust  their  country  to 
the  mercy  of  the  sea  rather  than  of  a  savage  conqueror,  the 
heroic  "William  of  Orange  had  proposed  to  his  countrymen, 
that  if  they  could  in  no  other  way  maintain  their  indepen¬ 
dence,  they  should,  like  the  Athenians  of  old,  embark  on 
board  their  fleet  and  sail  to  their  East  Indian  possessions, 
where  they  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  their  powerful  and 
implacable  enemy.  But  the  American  colonies  of  Great 
Britain  were  now  stretched  from  the  neighborhood  of  Florida 
to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  capacities  of  that  part  of  the 
continent,  its  vast  extent,  its  beauty,  its  fertility  and  its 
healthful  climate  were  beginning  to  be  understood.  England 
and  Holland,  united,  had  complete  command  of  the  sea,  and 
their  immense  military  and  commercial  marine  was  capable 
of  transporting  any  number  of  emigrants  who  might  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  seek  new  homes  in  that  distant  clime.  The  saga¬ 
cious  Gustavus  Adolphus,  of  Sweden,  had  already,  in  1624, 
directed  the  attention  of  Germany  to  American  colonization 
as  “a  refuge  for  the  wives  and  daughters  of  persecuted  Pro¬ 
testants,'7  and  now  the  time  had  arrived  when  this  prolific 
idea  of  the  great  statesman  was  to  bear  abundant  fruit  among 
the  people  upon  whose  attention  it  had  been  especially  urged. 
The  emigrants,  who  had  gone  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Cleves  and  Worms  to  Pennsylvania,  sent  back  the  most  fa¬ 
vorable  account  of  their  new  home,  its  soil,  its  climate  and 
its  laws.*  They  were  assured  that  peace,  plenty,  liberty  of 
conscience  and  every  earthly  blessing  awaited  them  in  the 
New  World.  In  1707,  the  vicinity  of  Landau,  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the  Palatinate,  was  again  laid  waste,  and  the 
congregation  of  a  young  Lutheran  pastor,  named  Joshua 
Kocherthal,  were  among  the  severest  sufferers.  Living  with 
his  wife  and  three  children  first  to  Holland  and  then  to  Eng¬ 
land,  he  proved  to  be  another  Joshua  to  lead  his  coun¬ 
try  men,  not  across  the  Jordan,  but  over  the  wide  Atlantic, 
into  a  new  Canaan.  Arriving  in  London  with  some  forty 
members  of  his  flock,  he  there  became  acquainted  with  the 

*See  “Prof.  Daniel  Falkner.  Ffackricliten  von  Pennsylvanien,  Frank¬ 
furt,  1702,  and  “Melch.  Adam  Pastorius  Beschreibung  von  Pennsylva¬ 
nian,”  Frankfurt  u.  Leipsic,  1704. 
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Rev.  Antony  William  Boehme,  who  was,  at  that  time,  chaplain 
to  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  the  husband  of  the  reigning 
Queen  Anne,*  with  whom  also  he  appears  to  have  possessed 
great  influence  even  after  the  death  of  her  consort.  En- 

O 

couraged  and  supported  by  Boehme,  Kocherthal  presented  a 
petition  to  the  Queen  wherein  he  requested,  that  he  and  his 
flock  might  be  settled  in  some  part  of  the  British  possessions 
in  America.  This  petition  the  Queen  referred  to  the  ‘‘Lords 
Commissioners  of  Trades  and  Plantations/’  by  whom  Amer¬ 
ican  colonial  affairs  generally  were  managed,  with  an  intima¬ 
tion  of  her  pleasure  that  they  should  give  it  a  favorable  an¬ 
swer.  This  they  accordingly  did  in  a  report  dated  the  28th 
of  April,  1708.  f  This  report,  (signed  by  Lord  Stanford, 
Ph.  Meadows  and  Herbert  J.  Pulteney)  after  recapitulating 
the  number  and  character  of  the  petitioners,  and  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  which  they  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  French,  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  state  that  careful  inquiries  had  been  made  in  regard 
to  the  characters  of  both  ministers  and  people,  and  that  they 
were  found  to  be  unblemished,  and  passes  on  to  give  certain 
reasons  for  settling  them  in  New  York  rather  than  in  Jamai¬ 
ca  or  Antego  (Antigua),  as  had  been  at  first  proposed.  It 
was  suggested  that  the  climate  of  New  York,  being  more  like 
that  of  their  native  country,  was  better  suited  to  their  consti- 
tution,  and  that  they  might  be  presented  with  the  usual 
quantity  of  ground  (forty  acres)  given  to  emigrants  upon 
Hudson’s  River,  where  they  might  also  be  usefully  employed 
in  the  production  of  naval  stores,  and  “as  a  frontier  against 
the  French  and  their  Indians.”  It  was  also  recommended  to 
send  them  over  to  America  in  the  transport-ships  which  were 
to  accompany  Lord  Lovelace,  who  was  just  going  out  to  New 
Y'ork  as  its  Governor,  and  also  to  supply  them  with  tools  for 
agricultural  purposes,  as  well  as  with  provisions  for  a  year 
after  their  arrival,  or  until  they  could  reap  the  crops  which 
they  were  to  cultivate  for  their  subsistence.  Provision  was, 
likewise,  to  be  made  for  the  support  of  a  school  and  church, 
by  the  donation  of  a  glebe  of  500  acres.  Mr.  Kocherthal 
was  to  be  allowed  to  sell  a  part  of  the  glebe  for  his  present 
support  in  New  York,  besides  which,  the  Queen  likewise  gave 
him  a  gratuity  of  =£20  for  his  outfit.  The  whole  party  were 
made  “free  denizens’’  of  England,  that  is,  invested  with  cer- 

*See  Heinsius,  Kircben  Historie  I,  p.  583. 

jSee  the  report  in  the  ‘‘Documentary  History  of  Xew  York,"  Yol.  Ill, 
pp.  541-543,  Albany,  1850. 
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tain  rights  of  citizenship,  guaranteeing  to  them  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  State,  and  were  also  furnished  with  provisions  for 
their  voyage. 

Whilst  Kocherthal  and  his  company  were  preparing  for 
their  voyage,  another  small  party  of  German  fugitives,  four¬ 
teen  in  number,  arrived  in  London,  three  of  them  from  Hol¬ 
stein,  the  others  from  the  Palatinate,  where  they  had  the 

year  before,  been  involved  in  the  same  misfortunes  of  the 

*  _ 

French  invasion.  On  their  behalf  Kocherthal  addressed  a 
second  petition  to  the  Queen,  to  which  she  gave  an  equally 
gracious  answer,  recommending  the  Lords  of  Trade  to  extend 
to  them  the  same  liberal  provision  that  had  already  been 
made  for  their  countrymen.* 

Being  compelled  to  wait  upon  the  movements  of  the  Royal 
Governor,  Lord  Lovelace,  who  was  to  take  out  with  him  his 
wife  and  family,  and  to  be  honored  and  protected  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  fleet,  it  was  several  months  before  this  little  com¬ 
pany  could  start  upon  the  voyage,  to  which  they  must  have 
looked  forward  with  so  much  anxiety.  At  length,  however, 
towards  the  beginning  of  October,  1708,  they  embarked  in  a 
transport,  called  the  Globe,  and  set  sail  for  New  York.  This 
little  party,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  pioneers  of  the 
German  Lutheran  Church  in  New  York,  consisted  of  the 
following  fifty-three  persons:  The  pastor,  Joshua  Kocher¬ 
thal,  his  wife  Sibylla,  and  three  children;  Lawrence  Schwis- 
ser,  wife  and  child;  Henry  Rennau,  his  wife  and  her  two 
unmarried  sisters,  and  two  children;  Andrew  Yolck,  wife 
and  three  children;  Michael  Weigand,  wife  and  three  chil¬ 
dren;  Jacob  Weber,  wife  and  two  children;  Jacob  Pletel, 
wife  and  three  daughters;  John  Fischer,  wife  and  son;  Mel¬ 
chior  Guelch,  wife  and  two  daughters;  Isaac  Tuerch,  a  young 
man  of  twenty-three,  and  unmarried;  Peter  Rose  and  his 
wife ;  Maria  Wemarin,f  a  widow  and  her  daughter  two  years 
of  age;  Isaac  Faber,  wife  and  son;  Daniel  Fiere,  wife  and 
two  sons,  and  Herman  Schueneman,  who  was  from  Holstein, 
the  rest  of  his  countrymen  having  found  situations  in  the 
family  of  Lord  Lovelace.  In  this  ship  there  was  also  a  body 
of  soldiers,  just  recruited  for  the  army  in  America.  Their 

^Documents  relative  to  the  Colonial  History  of  New  York,  Vol.  V, 
pp.  44,  52,  53,  54. 

fMr.  Rupp  tells  us  (in  the  Introduction  to  his  “Thirty  Thousand 
Names,'  p.  XV.)  this  lady  was  the  mother  of  Daniel  Fiere,  but  as  her 
a^e  is  given  in  the  official  list  at  37.  and  his  at  34.  there  must  be  a  mis- 
take  somewhere. 
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voyage  was  rough,  but  somewhat  expeditious  for  the  times, 
continuing  for  about  ten  weeks.  Lord  Lovelace  reached 
New  York  on  the  18th  of  December,  1708,  and  the  Germans 
shortly  after.  They  had  suffered  chiefly  for  the  want  of  wa¬ 
ter,  for  which  they  had  signalled  their  consorts  at  sea,  but 
could  obtain  no  relief  from  them,  in  consequence  of  the 
stormy  weather.*  The  weather  was  also  extremely  cold,  so 
that  Lord  Lovelace  wrote  home  to  the  Government,  that,  in 
his  opinion,  no  ship  ought  to  be  sent  from  England  to  New 
York  after  the  close  of  August. 

Safely  landed  in  New  York,  the  emigrants  were  very  kind¬ 
ly  treated  by  the  local  authorities,  to  whom  they  had  been 
recommended  in  very  strong  terms  by  the  home  government 
as  well  as  by  the  new  Governor.  As  the  season  was  so  far 
advanced,  they  could  not  go  on  to  the  lands  which  had  been 
promised  to  them  until  the  following  spring.  In  the  mean 
time  they  were  supported  by  the  Queen's  liberality,  each  per¬ 
son  receiving  a  daily  allowance  of  9d,  the  clergyman  being, 
likewise,  provided  with  house  rent  and  fuel,  which  was  con¬ 
tinued  to  those  who  needed  it  for  nearly  two  years. f  As 
soon  as  the  spring  opened,  the  whole  party  were  sent  up  to 
the  lands  which  had  in  the  interval  been  selected  for  them, 
and  were  furnished  with  the  most  necessary  tools  for  erecting 
their  houses,  clearing  their  lands,  and  cultivating  their  gar¬ 
dens.  Most  of  them  were  farmers,  though  many  had  also 
been  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  upon  the  sunny 
hill-sides  which  border  the  Rhine  in  their  native  land,  but 
there  was  also  among  them  a  fair  proportion  of  mechanics— 
one  blacksmith,  one  carpenter,  one  weaver  and  one  stocking- 
maker. 

The  lands  given  to  this  first  company  of  Palatines,  were 
situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  about  sixty  miles 
above  the  city  of  New  York,  in  what  was  then  called  Ulster, 
but  is  now  Orange  county,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  town  of  Newburg.  The  hilly  and  mountainous  character 
of  this  part  of  the  State,  commonly  called  the  Highlands,  is 
well  known.  But  the  little  colony  was  settled  upon  a  stream 
then  called  Quassaich,  but  now  Chambers’  creek,  where  they 
had  the  advantage  of  meadow-lands  as  well  as  the  uplands. 
Although  the  soil  of  this  region  is  not  equal  in  fertility  to 

*See  a  letter  of  Lord  Lovelace,  in  the  “Documents  rel.  to  the  Col. 
Hist.,”  Vol.  V,  p.  67. 

tDocumentary  History  of  N.  Y.,  Ill,  pp.  544 — 551. 
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some  of  the  more  level  and  alluvial  districts,  and  is  better 
adapted  to  grazing  than  to  the  culture  of  grain,  yet  its  salu¬ 
brity,  its  situation  upon  the  Hudson  and  its  nearness  to  New 
York  and  Albany,  made  it  one  of  the  most  eligible  locations 
in  the  province.  Here  were  all  the  elements  of  temporal 
prosperity,  but,  unfortunately,  religious  dissensions,  the  seeds 
of  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  been  so  widely  sown 
in  their  native  land,  here  again  broke  forth,  and  finally  sep¬ 
arated  this  little  community.  A  portion  of  the  second  party, 
on  whose  behalf  Kocherthal  had  so  kindly  petitioned  the 
Queen  of  England,  and  for  whom  he  had  obtained  the  same 
advantages  as  for  his  own  parishoners,  appear  to  have  been 
members  of  the  Reformed  Church,  could  not  harmonize  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  pastor,  and  finally,  about  the 
year  1712,  withdrew  from  the  settlement.  Most  of  them,  as 
Isaac  Tuerch,  Madam  Wemar,  Isaac  Faber  and  Daniel  Fiere, 
seem  to  have  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  where  their  descend¬ 
ants  are  still  to  be  found.*  In  1719,  those  who  had  contin¬ 
ued  upon  the  lands  where  they  were  originally  settled,  re¬ 
ceived  deeds  for  them,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  acres  for  each 
member  of  the  family,  together  with  the  glebe  of  500  acres, 
making  altogether  2,190  acres  thus  appropriated  to  their  use 
and  given  to  them  in  fee  simple.  Shortly  before  the  deeds 
were  made  out,  pastor  Kocherthal  had  deceased,  but  his 
widow  and  children  received  their  full  share  of  250  acres. 
At  this  time  there  were  only  twenty-seven  of  the  original 
party  residing  upon  their  lands,  some  of  them  having  already 
sold  out  their  claims,  as  was  also  done  by  the  remainder  by 
the  year  1751,  by  which  time  none  of  the  original  settlers,  or 
their  descendants,  were  to  be  found  in  that  neighborhood. 
The  reason  of  this  appears  to  have  been  that  they  preferred 
selling  off  their  poorer  lands  and  removing  to  more  fertile 
districts,  where  their  countrymen  and  members  of  the  same 
church  were  more  numerous.  In  doing  this,  they  unfortu¬ 
nately  sacrificed  their  glebe-land,  which  had  by  this  time  be¬ 
come  very  valuable,  and  upon  which  the  grasping  provincial 
church  of  England  had,  at  an  early  day,  set  its  heart. f  Al¬ 
though  the  glebe  was  granted  “for  the  maintenance  of  a 
Lutheran  minister,  and  his  successors  forever,”  and  “for  the 

*Isaac  Tuerch  obtained  a  grant  of  land  in  Berks  county,  Pa.  as  early 
as  1712.  See  Rupp’s  “Thirty  Thousand  Names,  p.  XVII,  Gen.  Introd. 

fFor  some  of  the  most  important  facts  in  regard  to  this  controversy 
relative  to  the  Newburg  glebe-lands,  see  O’Callaghan’s  “Documentary 
History  of  New  York,”  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  576  and  583  to  GOo. 
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sole  and  proper  use,  benefit  and  behoof  of  a  Lutheran  minis¬ 
ter,  to  serve  and  have  care  of  the  inhabitant,  of  the  same  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety  acres  of  land,”  the  Epis¬ 
copalians,  favored  by  the  colonial  authorities,  finally,  in  1T52, 
took  possession  of  it  and  appropriated  it  to  the  use  of  their 
church— one  of  the  most  flagrant  of  those  acts  by  which  they 
finally  excited  against  them  the  indignation  of  the  colonists, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  great  movement  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  of  1776,  by  which  their  church  was  almost  swept  from 
the  United  Colonies,  which  then  became  the  United  States  of 
North  America. 

The  news  of  Kocherthal’s  kind  reception  in  England,  and 
the  arrangement  made  for  conveying  him  and  his  friends  to 
America,  spread  rapidly  through  Germany,  and  awakened 
a  strong  desire  in  multitudes  to  reach  the  same  asylum, 
which  many,  doubtless,  pictured  to  themselves  as  an  earthly 
paradise.  Besides  this,  various  speculators  were  now  anxious 
to  obtain  settlers  for  large  tracts  of  land,  which  they  had 
purchased  in  America  upon  condition  of  transporting  to 
them  a  certain  number  of  colonists  within  a  given  time. 
Among  these  were  Christopher  de  Graffenried  and  Lewis 
Michelle,  from  the  Canton  of  Berne,  in  Switzerland,*  who 
had  already,  in  1706,  purchased  from  the  Lords  Proprietors 
of  North  Carolina  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  between  the 
river  Neuse  and  Cape  Fear,  in  virtue  of  which,  Graffenried 
was,  in  accordance  with  Locke’s  feudal  Constitution  of  North 
Carolina,  created  a  Baron.  It  was,  perhaps,  these  gentle¬ 
men,  or  their  agents,  who  had  various  books  scattered  over 
Germany,  and  especially  in  the  Palatinate,  giving  the  most 
glowing  descriptions  of  America  in  general,  and  North  Car¬ 
olina  in  particular.  One  of  these,  with  Queen  Anne’s  pic¬ 
ture  as  a  frontispiece,  and  the  title  page  printed  in  letters  of 
gold,  was  called  “The  Golden  Book,”  and  urged  the  perse¬ 
cuted  Palatines  to  come  to  England,  assuring  them  of  Her 
Majesty’s  protection  and  liberal  provision  for  all  their  neces¬ 
sities.!  But  the  terrible  winter  of  1709,  seemed  to  fill  up 
the  measure  of  suffering  in  the  Palatinate,  and  increased  a 
thousand  fold  the  motives  for  emigration.  Western  Europe 
had  never  before  known  such  intense  cold.  The  birds  froze 

*Williamson?s  History  of  N.  Carolina,  I,  p.  178. 

tSee  the  Journal  of  the  House  of  Commons,  XVI,  596  et  seq.,  where 
we  have  a  Parliamentary  investigation  of  the  causes  leading  to  the  emi¬ 
gration  of  the  Germans  to  Great  Britain. 
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in  the  air  and  beasts  in  the  forest,  and  multitudes  of  men 
perished  from  the  combined  effects  of  cold  and  hunger.  Even 
olives  and  vines  and  fruit-trees  perished ;  the  winter  grains 
were  destroyed,  and  everything  portended  a  fearful  aggrava¬ 
tion  of  the  famine  from  which  France  and  Germany  were  at 
this  time  already  suffering. 

As  soon  as  the  roads  were  passable,  in  the  spring  of  1709, 
vast  numbers  were  already  prepared  to  enter  upon  their  jour¬ 
ney;  and  as  the  season  advanced,  it  appeared  as  though  the 
whole  Palatinate,  as  well  as  many  of  the  adjacent  countries, 
were  to  be  emptied  of  their  inhabitants.  Masses  of  men, 
women  and  children,  poured  down  towards  the  Rhine  and  the 
North  Sea,  seeming,  as  they  moved  onward,  to  gather  and 
swell  like  the  increasing  waters  of  some  mighty  river.  They 
came  up  from  the  extremities  of  Alsace,  and  from  every  part 
of  the  valley  of  the  Moselle;  from  the  Black  Forest  of  Ba¬ 
den,  where  the  Danube  rises;  from  Wirtemberg  along  the 
Neckar;  from  the  Upper  Palatinate,  which  is  watered  by  the 
Noab,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Danube ;  from  the  old 
Franconian  Circle,  through  which  the  Mayn  meanders,  before 
it  reaches  Darmstadt  and  Hesse,  Hanau  and  Frankfurt, 
whence,  also,  many  entered  upon  their  long  pilgrimage. 
Multitudes  also  came  from  Westphalia,  from  the  valleys  of 
the  Ruhr  and  the  Lippe;  from  Nassau,  which  the  Lahn  wa¬ 
ters,  and  from  the  Archbishopric  of  Mayence,  as  well  as  from 
every  other  country  of  their  fatherland  cursed  by  priestly 
tyranny  or  by  religious  bigotry.  Not  only  whole  families, 
but  whole  villages,  the  pastor  and  his  flock,  the  farmer,  the 
vine-dresser,  the  mechanic  and  the  miner,  started  upon  their 
course  as  if  by  one  common  impulse.  Such  had  been  their 
sufferings  in  the  past,  and  so  dark  were  their  prospects  for 
the  future,  that  they  could  no  longer  hesitate  to  sever  the  ties 
that  bound  them  to  their  native  land.  And  yet,  as  the  spring 
opened  upon  them,  and  summer  began  once  more  to  clothe 
their  native  hills  and  vales  with  verdure  and  with  beauty, 
they  could  not  fail  to  cast  many  a  fond  and  lingering  look  at 
the  land  which  they  were  leaving,  as  they  supposed,  forever. 
But  a  ruthless  enemy  had  taken  possession  of  their  native 
fields,  their  towns  and  cities  were  in  ruins,  their  houses  and 
homes  were  still  reeking  with  blood  and  smoking  from  the 
torch  of  the  foreign  incendiary,  and  even  their  native  prince, 
•who  should  have  protected  them  as  a  father,  was  often  more 
cruel  than  the  hired  mercenary  of  the  foreign  invader.  Thus 
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rudely  were  the  ties,  that  should  have  bound  them  to  home 
and  native  land,  severed. 

Many  of  them,  embarking  with  the  fragments  of  their  little 
worldly  property  upon  the  Rhine,  floated  down  its  ever-widen¬ 
ing  and  deepening  current,  amid  its  picturesque  or  sublime 
scenery,  its  vine-clad  hills,  still  beautiful,  though  stripped  of 
much  of  their  former  verdure  by  the  late  inclement  winter ; 
its  castled  crags,  which  still  frowned  in  feudal  pride  over  the 
quiet  valleys  below  them,  its  once  magnificent  cities,  wealthy 
towns  and  smiling  villages,  until  they  reached  the  low  lands 
of  Holland,  and  then,  by  the  Waal,  the  Lech,  the  Yecht,  or 
some  of  its  canals,  reached  Amsterdam,  or  Rotterdam,  or 
Leyden,  or  some  other  of  its  great  ports,  where  they  expect¬ 
ed  to  find  vessels  which  would  convey  them  over  the  North 
!Sea  to  England.  Others  performed  their  long  and  wear y 
pilgrimage  on  foot,  and  finally  arrived,  heart-sick  and  travel- 
soiled,  and  often  without  a  groschen  in  their  pockets,  at  the 
same  points.  But  their  Dutch  kinsmen,  then  allied  with  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  and  with  England,  in  the  attempt  to 
check  the  aggressions  of  Louis  XIY,  received  these  exiles 
for  the  most  part  with  kindness,  and  for  the  transportation  of 
many  to  England,  provision  was  already  made. 

But  for  the  appearance  of  such  an  immense  body  of  poor 
and  helpless  strangers,  neither  the  English  Government  nor 
the  English  people  were  at  first  prepared.  There  were  not 
public  houses  enough  in  London  for  their  reception,  and,  if 
there  had  been,  the  poor  refugees  had  but  little  wherewith  to 
repaythe  generally  exorbitant  demands  of  an  English  hostelry. 
They  were,  therefore,  compelled  to  encamp  in  the  open  air, 
at  Blackheath,  in  the  neighborhood  of  London.  Hither  they 
continued  to  come,  from  day  to  day  and  from  week  to  week, 
until  upwards  of  forty  thousand  are  said  to  have  been  there, 
encamped  at  one  time.  The  appearance  of  so  large  a  body 
of  foreigners,  employing  a  language  which  they  could  not 
understand,  at  first  excited  the  prejudices  and"  jealousy  of 
the  ignorant  London  populace,  and  the  subject  was  even  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  House  of  Commons.*  But  British  benev¬ 
olence  and  generosity  soon  triumphed  over  these  narrow 
prejudices,  and  collections  were  soon  taken  up,  throughout 
England,  for  the  benefit  of  these  poor  and  persecuted  Protest¬ 
ants,  which  in  a  short  time  amounted  to  one  pound  sterling  a 

*  Journal  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Vol.  XVI,  p.  596,  et  seq. 
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head,  for  young  and  old,  Commissioners  having  been  appoint¬ 
ed,  by  the  Queen,  for  its  collection  and  disbursement.  Par¬ 
liament,  also,  granted  ten  thousand  pounds  (fifty  thousand 
dollars)  for  their  immediate  relief,  and  still  larger  sums,  sub¬ 
sequently  for  their  transportation  to  the  places  in  which  they 
were  finally  settled,  and  for  their  support  there,  until  they 
could  provide  for  themselves.  For  their  permanent  relief 
and  settlement,  various  plans  were  proposed.  Some  were 
embarked  for  the  Scilly  Isles,  but  after  living  for  some  weeks  in 
their  ships,  were  again  landed,  fortunate,  no  doubt,  in  never 
reaching  those  barren  island.  Three  or  four  thousand  were 
sent  to  Ireland,  where  they  received  a  liberal  grant  of  lands, 
in  the  county  of  Limerick,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Arbela 
and  Adair,  and  in  the  town  of  Rathkeale,  where  their  des¬ 
cendants  still  reside,  retaining  their  language  and  their  reli¬ 
gion,  and,  distinguished  by  German  thrift,  have  become  the 
most  prosperous  farmers  in  that  part  of  Ireland,  where  they 
are  still  known  by  the  name  of  ‘‘German  Palatines.”* 

Graffenried  and  Michelle  proposed  to  the  Queen's  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  transport  one  hundred  families  to  their  lands  in 
North  Carolina,  and  there  give  each  family  two  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  of  land,  which  they  were  to  enjoy,  for  five  years, 
free  of  all  charge,  after  which  they  were  to  pay  an  annual 
rent,  of  two  pence  per  acre ;  they  were  also  to  be  furnished 
with  provisions  for  twelve  months,  for  which  they  were  to  pay 
at  the  end  of  the  following  year,  and  were  to  be  furnished 
gratis,  with  the  tools  necessary  for  the  erection  of  their  houses. 
It  was,  also,  stipulated  that  they  should  be  provided,  with¬ 
in  four  months  after  their  arrival,  with  a  certain  number  of 
cows,  hogs  and  sheep,  for  which  they  were  to  pay  at  the  end 
of  seven  years ;  half  of  their  increase  being,  also,  given  to  the 
proprietors,  by  way  of  interest  for  their  outlay  of  money. 
The  Royal  Commissioners  allowed  Graffenried  and  Michelle 
five  pound  sterling  per  head,  for  transporting  their  emigrants 
to  North  Carolina,  and  the  simple-hearted  Germans  (amount- 

*  Wolfgang  Menzel,  in  his  “History  of  Germany,”  (Yol.  Ill,  pp.  446, 
and  447,  Bohffs  ed.),  has  fallen  into  some  singular  and  almost  unac¬ 
countable  mistakes,  which  do  but  little  credit  to  his  accuracy  as  an  histo¬ 
rian.  He  represents  “numbers  as  perishing  from  starvation  in  England 
— the  survivors  compelled  to  work  like  slaves  in  mines,  and  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  uninhabited  islands — sent  over  to  Ireland,  where  they  swelled 
the  number  of  beggars” — statements  which  have  scarcely  a  shadow  of 
truth  in  them.  His  note  on  page  449  is  also  ludicrously  false  in  its 
main  statements. 
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ing,  in  all,  to  six  hundred  and  fifty)  put  their  share  of  the 
public  collections,  amounting  to  one  pound  each,  into  the 
hands  of  Graffenried  and  Michelle,  to  be  refunded  upon  their 
arrival  in  America.*  Leaving  England  sometime  in  October, 
they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Neuse  in  December,  1709, 
ascending  which,  to  the  point  where  the  Trent  flows  into  it, 
they  there  landed  and  encamped,  until  they  could  erect 
houses  for  themselves.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  town  of 
Newbern,  which  received  its  name  from  the  native  place  of 
Graffenried,  the  chief  of  this  expedition.  But  Graffenried 
was  a  needy  adventurer,  and  soon  abandoned  the  enterprise 
and  returned  to  Switzerland,  leaving  the  poor  emigrants  to 
shift  for  themselves,  and  without  any  kind  of  titles  for  their 
lands,  which  he  had  mortgaged  to  Thomas  Pollock,  for  eight 
hundred  pounds  sterling.  The  mortgage  not  being  paid  off, 
Pollock’s  heirs  finally  took  possession  of  their  lands,  but  the 
poor  settlers  were,  in  some  measure,  indemnified  by  a  grant 
of  ten  thousand  acres  of  land,  which  the  British  Government 
gave  them,  free  from  all  rents  and  taxes  for  ten  years. 

In  the  meantime,  within  the  second  year  of  their  settle¬ 
ment,  this  Palatine  company  was  almost  destroyed  by  its  In¬ 
dian  neighbors.  The  native  tribes  upon  the  coast,  like  those 
further  north,  had  been  rapidly  dwindling  away  ever  since 
Sir  Walter  Baleigh’s  first  attempt  to  colonize  the  country,  in 
1685.  One  tribe  which  was  then  said  to  be  able  to  bring 
three  thousand  warriors  into  the  field,  was  now  reduced  to 
fifteen  wretched  individuals ;  another  had  entirely  disappear¬ 
ed,  and  of  others  the  merest  fragments  were  left.  But  the 
Tuscaroras  and  Corees,  dwelling  further  inland,  and  holding 
but  little  intercourse  with  the  whites,  had  escaped  the  con¬ 
tamination  of  their  vices,  and  the  poison  of  their  rum,  ever 
more  fatal  to  the  North  American  Indians,  than  the  fire  arms 
and  superior  knowledge  of  their  invaders.  The  two  tribes, 
just  mentioned,  had,  for  some  time,  observed  with  jealousy 
and  with  increasing  uneasiness,  the  growing  numbers  of  the 
whites,  and  the  steady  advance  of  their  settlements  into  the 
interior  of  their  country.  The  intrusion  of  a  surveyor,  whom 
they  found  engaged  upon  their  territory,  with  his  chain  and 
compass,  aroused  them  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  and  impelled 
them  to  seek  for  the  utter  extermination  of  their  dangerous 
neighbors.  Graffenried  and  Lawson,  the  surveyor,  were 
seized,  and  the  latter  put  to  death,  the  other  making  a  nar¬ 
row  escape-t  By  a  well  concerted  plan,  they,  in  one  night, 

■^Williamson’s  History  of  N.  Carolina,  I,  pp.  178 — 186. 

f Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  III.,  320. 
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cut  off  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  settlers,  from  the  Roan¬ 
oke,  along  Pamlico  Sound,  to  the  Neuse.  According  to  the 
usages  of  Indian  warfare,  men,  women  and  children  were  in¬ 
discriminately  , butchered.  The  savages  passed  from  village 
to  village,  and  from  house  to  house,  with  the  swiftness,  a3 
well  as  with  the  ferocity  of  wolves,  and  had  not  a  few  indi¬ 
viduals  managed  to  escape  and  carry  the  alarm  to  the  more 
distant  settlements,  not  a  white  man  would  have  been  left  in 
North  Carolina  to  tell  the  story  of  their  destruction.  The 
Germans,  notwithstanding  Graffenried’s  treaty  in  their  favor, 
were  severe  sufferers,*  and  the  progress  of  their  settlements 
was  greatly  interrupted,  until  1715,  when  peace  was  finally 
concluded  with  the  Corees,  the  Tuscaroras  having,  two  years 
previously,  emigrated  in  a  body  to  the  North,  where  they  were 
taken  into  the  confederacy  of  the  Five  Nations,  of  which 
they  now  formed  the  sixth.  After  the  restoration  of 
peace,  the  industrial  and  frugal  habits  of  the  Germans  se¬ 
cured  their  usual  reward  of  quiet,  prosperity  and  happiness. 

But  the  great  mass  of  German  emigration  to  America  was, 
providentially,  directed  to  the  North,  although  the  object  for 
which  they  were  first  sent  in  large  bodies  to  New  York,  might 
have  been  more  successfully  attained  in  North  Carolina.  Na¬ 
val  stores  being,  just  at  that  period,  an  object  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  British  nation  and  government,  the  idea  was 
suggested  that  the  Palatines  might  be  successfully  employed 
in  their  production,  in  the  manufacture  of  tar,  turpentine  and 
rosin,  and  the  cultivation  of  hemp  in  some  part  of  the  prov¬ 
inces,  favorable  to  these  pursuits.  Col.  Robert  Hunter,  who 
was  appointed  as  Governor  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  in 
September,  1709,  (Lord  Lovelace  having  died  the  6th  of 
March  preceding)  appears  to  have  suggested  this  idea  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  proposed  to  take  with 
him  to  New  York,  three  thousand  of  the  Palatines,  and 
settle  them  at  points,  where  it  was  supposed  that  the  articles, 
just  mentioned,  could  be  most  readily  raised  and  manufactur¬ 
ed.  After  some  consideration,  his  plans  were  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  trade,  and  recommended  to  the  Government  for 
adoption,  in  a  report,  of  which  we  give  the  following  abstract: 

The  report  commences  by  observing,  that  the  Province  of 
New  York  being  the  most  advanced  frontier  of  the  British 
colonies  on  the  continent  of  America,  its  defence  and  preser¬ 
vation  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  security  of  all  the 

* Williamson's  History  of  N.  Carolina,  I,  275 — 28L 
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rest.  It  was  then  argued,  that  the  settlement  of  the  Pala¬ 
tines,  in  that  Province,  would  aid  in  its  protection,  not  only 
against  the  French  of  Canada,  but  also  against  the  restless 
Indian  tribes.  It  was  also  stated  that  there  were,  on  the 
Hudson  and  Mohawk  rivers,  large  bodies  of  pines,  suitable 
for  the  production  of  turpentine  and  tar  and  the  manufacture 
of  rosin  and  pitch,  and  on  these  rivers,  also,  there  were  large 
bodies  of  land  belonging  to  the  Crown,  upon  which  the  Ger¬ 
mans  might  be  settled.  Here  it  was  proposed  that  they 
should  be  placed,  either  in  one  body,  or  in  different  settle¬ 
ments,  as  the  Governor  might  find  most  desirable,  several 
families  being  encouraged  to  unite  and  work  in  partnership. 
It  was  supposed  that  one  man  could  produce,  in  a  year,  six 
tons  of  tar  or  turpentine,  and  that,  by  a  proper  combination, 
the  quantity  per  head  might  be  nearly  doubled,  so  that  six 
hundred  men  might  produce  seven  thousand  tons  annually. 
This  would  amount  to  twelve  tons  for  each  laborer,  and  as 
there  was  a  bounty  of  four  pounds  sterling,  at  that  time,  paid 
by  the  British  Government,  upon  every  ton  of  tar  imported 
into  the  country,  this  alone  would  give  about  §240  for 
each  person  employed,  so  that  the  Government  might  antici¬ 
pate  a  very  large  profit  from  the  operation.  As  only  6d  a  day 
wTas  to  be  paid  for  the  support  of  each  adult,  and  4d  for  each 
child,  allowing  a  family  to  average  five  persons,  their  mainte¬ 
nance  would  cost  less  than  §200  a  year,  and  this  the  bounty 
alone  would  more  than  pay.  But  besides  this,  it  was  thought 
that  the  children  might  be  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
turpentine  and  rosin,  they  could  also  cultivate  their  lands 
and  raise  hemp,  so  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  that 
they  could,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  repay  the  money, 
expended  for  their  transportation  and  support.  The  British 
Government,  also,  believed  that  it  would  be  for  the  interest 
of  the  nation  to  pay  for  these  articles  in  their  colonies,  with 
their  own  manufactured  goods,  rather  than  to  pay  ready 
money  for  them,  when  procured  in  Sweden  or  Russia,  even 
if  the  nominal  price  were  somewhat  greater  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter  case. 

It  was,  therefore,  determined  that  a  person  acquainted 
with  the  production  of  these  articles,  and  a  suitable  number 
of  assistants  should  accompany  the  Palatines  to  New  York, 
to  instruct  and  superintend  them  in  their  work,  as  well  as  to 
select  suitable  localities  for  carrying  it  on.  There  was  also 
to  be  an  agent  in  New  York  to  receive  the  articles  manufac¬ 
tured,  keep  an  account  of  them,  and  act  as  disbursing  agent 
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of  the  funds,  devoted  to  the  sustenance  of  the  Palatines,  for 
whom  he  was  also  to  keep  an  account,  giving  each  individual 
the  proper  credit  for  all  the  articles  manufactured  by  him, 
and  also  for  the  bounty  allowed  by  law  to  all  colonial  impor¬ 
ters  of  naval  stores,  there  manufactured. 

In  consideration  of  the  services  thus  rendered,  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  New  York  was  directed  to  grant,  under  the  seal  of 
that  Province,  without  fee  or  reward,  forty  acres  of  land  per 
head,  to  each  family,  to  them  and  their  hems,  forever,  under 
the  usual  quit-rent,  which  was  to  commence  and  be  payable 
after  seven  years  from  the  date  of  each  respective  grant. 
And,  finally,  it  was  proposed  that  immediately  upon  the  arri¬ 
val  in  New  York,  the  Palatines  should  be  naturalized,  with¬ 
out  fee  or  reward,  that  they  might  enjoy  all  the  privileges 
and  advantages  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  Province.* 

Whatever  doubts  they  might  have  as  to  the  working  of  this 
plan,  its  advantages  were  too  obvious  to  be  lightly  rejected  by 
the  homeless,  houseless  and  starving  Palatines.  It  offered 
them  immediate  support  and  provision  for  themselves  and 
families,  and  the  prospect  of  new  homes,  happiness,  and  even 
landed  estates,  in  what  was  represented  to  them  as  the  very 
paradise  of  the  Western  world.  Governor  Hunter  had,  there¬ 
fore,  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  as  many  of  them  as  he  desired, 
to  go  with  him  to  New  York,  in  order  to  make  this  experi¬ 
ment.  Within  a  few  days  after  the  presentation  of  this  plan, 
the  representatives  of  three  thousand  Palatines  came  forward 
and  signed  an  article,  wherein  they  engaged  to  go  to  the 
Province  of  New  York,  there  to  settle  in  such  places  as 
might  be  allotted  to  them,  and  to  remain  there  with  their 
families,  in  such  bodies  or  societies,  as  should  be  thought  use¬ 
ful  or  necessary,  either  for  carrying  on  the  manufacture  of 
things,  proper  for  naval  stores,  or  for  the  defence  of  them¬ 
selves  and  the  rest  of  her  Majesty’s  subjects,  against  the 
French,  or  any  other  of  her  Majesty’s  enemies,  and  not, 
upon  any  account,  to  quit  said  Province  without  first  obtain¬ 
ing  leave  from  the  Governor  for  so  doing,  employing  and  oc¬ 
cupying  themselves  and  families  as  proposed,  and  behaving 
themselves,  in  all  respects,  as  dutiful  subjects  of  her  Majes¬ 
ty,  or  her  representative,  the  Governor  of  New  York,  for  the 
time  being. f 

During  their  sojourn  in  England,  this  party  of  Palatines 

■^Documentary  History  of  N.  Y.,  V,  pp.  117 — 120. 

flbid.  pp.  120—121. 
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also  received  the  most  benevolent  attention  from  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Boehme,  by  whom  they  were  furnished  with  Bibles  and 
other  religious  books,  the  good  results  of  which  some  of  them, 
many  years  after  their  settlement  in  America,  related  with 
tears  of  gratitude,  to  Dr.  Muhlenberg  and  other  missionaries 
and  pastors,  by  whom  they  wTere  visited.*  Their  bodily 
wants  were,  also,  most  carefully  attended  to  by  a  committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  the  collections,  taken  up  for  them 
in  the  churches  and  in  other  ways,  amounting,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  to  very  considerable  sums. 

The  fleet  (consisting  of  ten  ships)  being  at  length  ready, 
the  weary  exiles,  almost  reduced  to  despair,  by  their  many 
disappointments  and  long  delays,  went  aboard  their  various 
vessels,  at  Portsmouth,  whence  they  set  sail  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  that  is  to  say,  on  Christmas  day,  1709.  A  long  and 
dreary  voyage  was  before  them,  and  their  sufferings  from 
cold,  long  confinement  and  want  of  suitable  provisions,  must 
have  been  exceedingly  severe.  For  six  months  they  were 
tossed  about,  by  the  wintry  storms,  upon  the  Atlantic,  and 
it  was  loot  until  the  12th  of  June,f  1710,  that  they' reached 
their  port  of  destination,  in  New  York.  Stowed  together  in 
the  steerage  of  ships  of  no  great  size,  some  carrying  double  the 
number  that  they  ought  to  have  had,  with  a  scant  allowance 
of  poor  provisions,  their  sufferings  must  have  been  terriffic. 
But  no  record,  of  the  incidents  of  this  voyage,  has  come 
down  to  us.  Only  here  and  there  we  have  a  startling  sug¬ 
gestion  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  Thus  Gov.  Hunter!  an¬ 
nounces  to  the  Board  of  Trade  (July  24th,  something  over  a' 
month  after  his  arrival)  that  the  Herbert  Frigate,  containing 
their  tents  and  arms,  had  beer  cast  away,  on  the  east  end  of 
Long  Island,  the  Berkley  Castle,  left  at  Portsmouth,  had  not 
yet  been  heard  from,  “the  poor  people  have  been  mighty 
sickly,”  and  uwe  have  lost  above  four  hundred  and  seventy 
of  our  number.”  Thomas  Benson,  “Chyrurgeon”  (Surgeon) 
“to  the  transport-ship,  the  Lyon  of  Lieth,  whereof  Captain 
Stevens  was  commander,”  says§  that  there  were  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  persons  on  board  that  ship,  “all  sick  at  the 
same  time,  with  no  one  but  himself  to  assist  them.”  But 

*HaIlische  Nachrichten. 

fWhen  the  ship  Lyon  arrived.  See  Document.  Hiat.  Ill,  551.  Gov. 
Hunter  came  in  two  days  later. 

fO’Callaghan's  Document.  Hist.,  III.,  554. 

§Ibid.  p.  556. 
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John  Conrad  Weiser,  who  was  himself  a  sufferer  in  these  try¬ 
ing  scenes,  says,  that  the  number  of  emigrants  was  between 
three  and  four  thousand,  and  that  out  of  this  number  about 
seventeen  hundred  died ,  either  on  board  their  shijis,  or  soon 
after  landing  *  This  is  an  awful  mortality,  rivaling  even  the 
the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage  in  slave  ships. 

Upon  their  arrival  in  New  York,  the  city  authorities  stood 
aghast  at  the  scene  which  these  vessels  presented.  The  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  port,  who  boarded  them,  thought  that  they  had 
been  suffering  from  the  plague,  or  “some  contagious  disease,” 
and  so  reported  to  the  Mayor,  who  forthwith  convened  the 
Corporation,  and  presented  a  petition  to  the  Council,  praying 
that  the  emigrants  might  “not  be  permitted  to  come  within 
the  city.”  It  was,  therefore,  ordered  that  they  should  be 
landed  on  Natten  (now  Governor’s)  Island,  where  huts  were 
soon  erected  for  them,  and  other  arrangements  made  for 
their  accommodation.  A  committee  was  also  appointed  to 
draw  up  a  scheme  for  their  government,  in  accordance  with 
which,  several  of  their  own  number  were  commissioned  as 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  for  the  preservation  of  good  order 
among  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  feelings  of  the  poor  emi¬ 
grants,  thus  landed  upon  a  foreign  shore.  It  is  true,  they 
had  at  last  reached  their  desired  haven,  their  land  of  promise 
in  the  New  World.  And  in  the  leafy  month  of  June,  every¬ 
thing  looked  gay  and  beautiful  around  them.  New  York 
Bay  spread  out  its  beautiful  panorama;  the  mighty  Hudson 
poured  down  its  vast  tribute  of  waters  to  the  ocean,  which 
rolled  and  roared  and  gleamed  in  ever-changing  beauty,  be¬ 
yond  them ;  and  the  green  forests  and  blue  hills  of  Long  Is¬ 
land,  Manhatten  and  New  Jersey  shone,  like  a  vision  of  fairy¬ 
land,  all  around  them.  But  most  of  them  were  too  much 
broken  down  by  disease  and  dispirited  by  suffering,  to  enjoy, 
or  even  to  notice  these  glorious  features  of  the  strange  land, 
which  they  had  at  length  reached.  There  was  scarcely  a 
family  that  had  not  lost  a  husband  or  a  wife,  a  son  or  a 
daughter.  If  we  take  Gov.  Hunter’s  statement,  they  had 
been  more  than  decimated;  but  if  Mr.  Weiser  had  been 
properly  informed,  more  than  one  out  of  every  three  had 
perished!  Nearly  fifty  widows  and  a  hundred  orphans,  that 
had  lost  one  or  both  of  their  parents,  still  remained  at  New 

*Document.  Y,  pp.  553 — 555. 
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York  the  winter  after  their  arrival  in  America.*  There  was 
a  young  widow  of  three  and  twenty,  left  utterly  alone — hus¬ 
band  and  children  all  gone,  and  there  was  an  old  lady  of 
sixty-seven  in  the  same  position, — which  the  more  desolate, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  Here  was  a  mother  with  five 
children,  the  youngest  not  yet  two  years  old,  and  her  oldest 
son  but  eighteen,  and  there  another  with  three  daughters, 
the  oldest  just  sixteen.  But  still  more  sad  was  the  condition 
of  those  left  without  either  father  or  mother,  or  any  earthly 
friend,  upon  whom  they  could  lean  for  support.  There  was 
nearly  a  score  of  helpless  little  ones,  the  youngest  of  whom 
was  not  yet  three,  and  the  oldest  nine  years  of  age,  and  as 
many  more,  between  that  and  fifteen.  The  hearts  of  the  good 
people  of  Hew  York,  and  the  surrounding  country  and  villa¬ 
ges,  melted  in  compassion  at  such  a  sight,  and  Governor 
Hunter  soon  received  numerous  applications  from  persons 
who  were  willing  to  take  care  of  them.  By  the  end  of  the 
week  after  their  arrival,  a  plan  for  apprenticing  such  children 
was  drawn  up  and  made  known  through  the  public  newspa¬ 
pers  ;t  and  it  was  subsequently  arranged,  that  the  boys 
should  be  bound  until  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  the  girls  un¬ 
til  fifteen.  Hr.  Staats  and  Mr.  V an  Dam,  two  highly  re¬ 
spectable  gentlemen  of  the  City  Council,  were  appointed  to 
superintend  the  matter,  and  take  indentures,  requiring  those 
to  whom  they  were  committed,  “to  cloathe,  victual  and  use 
them  well,  and  to  deliver  them  to  the  Government  when 
called  for.”  Under  this  regulation,  about  eighty  orphans, 
and  half-orphans,  were  bound  or  apprenticed,  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  they  were  generally  well  treated,  among  the  plain 
but  simple-hearted  people  of  the  country,  who,  though  not 
wealthy,  had  all  the  necessaries  of  life  in  abundance.  The 
course  of  one  of  them  we  are  able  to  trace,  and  if  he  could 
be  taken  as  a  representative  of  the  whole  class,  their  lot  in 
life  was  sufficiently  fortunate.  John  Peter  Zenger,  the  son 
of  Joanna  Zenger,  a  widow  with  three  children,  of  whom  he 
was  the  eldest,  being  at  that  time  thirteen  years  of  age,  was 
apprenticed  to  William  Bradford,  long  known  as  the  leading 
printer  of  New  York.  Twenty  years  afterwards  this  poor 
boy  had  become  the  proprietor  and  publisher  of  the  “New 
York  Weekly  Messenger,”  one  of  the  most  influential  news- 

*See  the  list  in  O'Callaghan's  Document.  Hist.  Ill,  563 — 565. 

fDocument.  Hist.,  Ill,  553. 
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papers  of  the  day.  It  was  in  the  person  of  this  poor  Pala¬ 
tine  printer,  also,  that  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  America, 
was  first  tested  and  vindicated.  The  trial  of  Zenger,  for  a 
libel  upon  the  government,  is  one  of  the  events  by  which 
American  independence  was  fore-shadowed  and  hastened. 
Governor  Cosby,  one  of  the  most,  corrupt  and  arbitrary 
agents  who  represented  the  government  of  Britain,  in  the 
Province  of  New  York,  having  first  had  Zenger’s  paper  burnt 
by  the  common  hangman,  next  proceeded  to  indict  him  for 
a  libel.  The  speech  of  Andrew  Hamilton,  of  Philadelphia, 
his  principal  advocate  at  his  trial,  is  one  of  the  most  celebra¬ 
ted  in  the  history  of  American  forensic  eloquence.  Zenger 
was  triumphantly  acquitted  by  the  jury,  the  city  was  filled 
with  rejoicing  at  the  result,  and  the  Corporation  of  New  YYrk 
presented  Hamilton  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  and  their 
fervent  “thanks,  for  his  learned  and  generous  defence  of  the 
rights  of  mankind  and  the  freedom  of  the  press,”  which  had 
just  been  put  in  jeopardy  in  the  person  of  Peter  Zenger,  who, 
some  twenty  years  before,  was  an  object  of  interest  only  as 
a  helpless  orphan,  just  able  to  stammer  out  a  few  words  of 
broken  English. 

But  scarcely  less  helpless  than  these  poor  orphans,  was  a 
vast  body  of  grown-up  men  and  women,  whom  cold,  hunger, 
the  perils  and  sufferings  of  their  voyage,  anxiety,  sorrow  and 
sickness  had  brought  down  to  the  very  verge  of  the  grave, 
and  who  now  stalked  about  like  ghosts,  without  strength  or 
spirit  for  any  kind  of  labor.  Several  hundred  such  persons 
were  compelled  to  remain  in  New  York  during  the  "whole 
summer  and  winter  succeeding  their  arrival,  and  many  of 
them,  no  doubt,  descended  to  an  untimely  grave. 

One  of  the  first  objects,  claiming  Gov.  Hunter’s  attention, 

■  after  his  arrival  with  the  Palatines,  was  to  select  lands  upon 
which  to  place  them,  so  that  they  might  successfully  carry 
out  the  plan  proposed  for  their  employment.  There  is  a  tra¬ 
dition  among  the  Germans,  that  whilst  they  were  encamped 
in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  a  deputation  of  Mohawk  In¬ 
dians,  who  had  just  arrived  in  England,  chanced  to  see  them, 
and  having  inquired  who  they  were,  were  moved  to  pity  by 
their  misfortunes,  so  that  when  they  were,  a  short  time  after¬ 
wards  presented  to  the  Queen,  they  told  her  that  if  those 
poor  people  could  be  sent  over  to  their  country,  they  would 
freely  give  them  an  abundance  of  land  upon  which  to  settle, 
and  whence  they  might,  with  the  ordinary  skill  of  the  whites, 
derive  a  comfortable  subsistence.  A  passage  in  Gov.  Hun- 
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ter’s  letter*  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  dated  the  24th  of  July, 
1710,  seems  to  corroborate  this  idea.  He  there  says  :  “Soon 
after  my  arrival,  I  sent  the  surveyor,  with  some  skillful  men, 
to  survey  the  land  on  the  Mohawk  River,  particularly  the 
Skohare,  to  which  the  Indians  had  no  pretence ,  being  Col. 
Bayard’s  grant.’ 'f  Captain  Weiser  asserts,  in  his  petition  to 
the  Lords  of  Trade,  (Aug.  2,  1720,)  that  “the  Indians  had 
yielded  to  her  late  Majesty,  (Queen  Anne)  of  pious  memory, 
a  small  tract  of  land,  called  Schorie  (Schoharie)  for  the  use 
of  the  Palatines,”  and  in  his  subsequent  memorialj  (Aug. 
20,  1720)  declares  that  the  Governor  had  acknowledged  their 
right  to  the.land.  The  Governor,  who  was  present  in  London 
at  the  time  the  first  petition  was  presented,  and  has  left  his 
answer  to  it  on  record,  in  form  of  marginal  notes, §  seems 
tacitly  to  admit  the  correctness  of  Weiser’s  statement.  But 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of 
speculators,  to  get  those  fine  lands,  which  now  form  a  part  of 
Schoharie  county,  into  their  possession,  so  that  Gov.  Hunter 
was,  in  all  probability,  assailed  by  them  in  reference  thereto 
almost  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  the  country.  It  was  also 
true,  as  the  Governor  stated,  1 1  that  “these  lands  were  no 
ways  fit  for  the  design  in  hand,  being  very  good  lands  which 
bear  no  pines,”  out  of  which  the  tar  and  turpentine  were  to 
be  made.  They  wTere,  also,  at  too  great  a  distance  from  New 
York  and  from  navigation,  by  which  alone,  transportation 
could,  at  that  time,  be  effected  to  any  advantage.  It  tvas, 
therefore,  determined  to  settle  them  on  both  sides  of  the  Hud¬ 
son,  about  one  hundred  miles  above  New  ATork. 

^Documents,  V,  167. 

fA  strange  assertion,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Bayard’s  title  to  this 
land  had  been  revoked  by  the  British  government,  on  account  of  alleged 
fraud  in  its  procurement,  said  (in  the  Documents,  V,  16),  to  have  been 
bought  of  six  Indians  when  drunk,  in  the  absence  of  the  rest  of  the 
tribe,  and  still  claimed  by  the  Indians,”  p.  22. 

JSee  it  in  the  “Document.  Hist.”  Ill,  pp.  707-714. 

^Documents,  V,  553-555. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

JEPHTIIAH'S  VOW.— JUDGES  11 :  30-40. 

The  facts  connected  with  this  remarkable  passage  are  well 
known  and  have  always  excited  a  deep  interest.  Jephthah,  as 
he  prepares  to  lead  the  children  of  Israel  to  battle  against 
their  oppressors,  on  his  departure  from  home,  with  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  danger  before  him,  in  earnest  prayer  for  the  Divine 
presence,  formed  a  solemn  vow  or  made  a  religious  promise  to 
God,  that  if  He  would  prosper  him  in  his  hazardous  under¬ 
taking,  and  permit  him  to  return  victorious,  whatsoever 
should  first  come  out  of  his  house  to  meet  him  should  be  de¬ 
voted  or  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  God.  A  battle  is  fought, 
Jephthah  triumphs  over  his  foes,  the  Ammonites,  and  a  decisive 
victory  crowns  the  arms  of  Israel.  Tidings  of  the  result  hav¬ 
ing  reached  his  home  in  advance  of  his  arrival,  his  daughter, 
an  only  child,  with  timbrels  and  dances,  came  out  first  to 
meet  her  father,  that  she  might  express  her  congratulations 
and  bring  her  tribute  of  gratitude.  The  father,  in  the  anguish 
of  his  heart,  rent  his  clothes  and  gave  utterance  to  his  sor¬ 
row.  On  receiving  an  explanation,  the  daughter  cordially 
acquiesces  in  his  vow,  and  insists  that  he  should  do  according 
to  that  which  had  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth.  She  only  re¬ 
quests  a  respite  of  a  few  wmeks,  that  she  may  be  permitted 
to  go  up  and  down  upon  the  mountains  with  her  companions 
and  bewail  her  virginity.  At  the  end  of  two  months,  after 
the  days  of  her  mourning  had  expired,  “she  returned  unto 
her  father,  who  did  with  her  according  to  his  vow  which  he 
had  vowed.” 

Critics  are  not  agreed  in  their  exposition  of  this  passage. 
Some  of  the  ablest  commentators  have  maintained  that  the 
daughter  was  really  put  to  death  by  her  father,  and  her  body 
burned  as  a  burnt  offering,  whilst  others  suppose  that  she  was 
only  devoted  or  consigned  to  a  state  of  perpetual  virginity. 
The  argument,  in  our  judgment,  is  decisive  against  the  sacri¬ 
fice.  We  suppose  that  Jephthah  devoted  her,  in  some  special 
way,  to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  and  that  was  a  life  of  celiba¬ 
cy,  which  was,  no  doubt,  regarded  as  almost  equivalent  to  an 
immolation.  In  support  of  this  interpretation  we  offer  the 
following  reasons : 

I.  The  grammatical  structure  of  the  passage  allows  this 
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explanation.  The  conjunctive  particle,  employed  in  the  31st 
verse,  may  be  used  copulatively  or  disjunctively.  The  pauci¬ 
ty  of  connecting  particles  in  the  Hebrew  language  makes  it 
necessary,  that  the  conjunction  should  sometimes  be  under¬ 
stood  disjunctively,  and  we  accordingly  find  it  often  rendered 
and,  or  or,  both,  or  either.  The  proper  meaning  of  the  word 
is,  therefore,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  discussion  with  which 
it  stands  connected.  If  we  then  adopt  the  disjunctive  parti¬ 
cle,  which  is  found  in  the  marginal  reading,  and  was  first 
suggested  by  Kimchi,  the  vow  will  read,  “Whatsoever  com- 
eth  forth  of  the  doors  of  my  house  to  meet  me,  when  I  return 
in  peace  from  the  children  of  Ammon,  shall  surely  be  the 
Lord’s,  or  I  will  offer  it  up  for  a  burnt  offering.  Two  ideas 
are  then  embraced  in  the  vow,  first  that  whatever  person  met 
him  on  his  return  should  be  the  Lord’s,  or  dedicated  to  his 
service;  and,  secondly,  that  whatever  beast  he  first  encoun¬ 
tered,  if  clean,  should  be  offered  up  unto  the  Lord  for  a  burnt 
offering,  in  accordance  with  the  regulation  in  the  Levitieal 
code  concerning  vows. 

II.  The  context  itself  favors  this  interpretation.  We  find 
nothing  in  the  passage,  apart  from  the  language  of  the  vow, 
which  would  indicate  that  the  daughter  was  put  to  death.  All 
that  is  stated  with  regard  to  the  assumed  obligation,  is  that 
he  “did  with  her  according  to  the  vow  which  he  vowed,’7 
which  means  nothing  more  than  that  he,  in  a  peculiar  man¬ 
ner,  devoted  her  to  the  Lord.  This  more  satisfactorily  ex¬ 
plains  the  context  than  the  hypothesis,  that  he  offered  her  up 
as  a  burnt  offering.  This  also  furnishes  an  adequate  reason 
for  the  deep  distress  he  manifested  at  meeting  her  on  his  re¬ 
turn.  The  context  tells  us  that  she  was  an  only  child.  Her 
devotement,  in  the  manner  suggested,  would  result  in  the 
utter  extirpation  of  his  name  and  family.  This  in  Israel  was 
regarded  as  a  serious  calamity.  The  Hebrews  were  very 
anxious  to  transmit  their  name  to  posterity.  The  idea  of 
consigning  his  daughter  to  perpetual  celibacy  and  seclusion, 
and  of  witnessing  the  extinction  of  his  lineage,  excited  in  his 
breast  the  greatest  grief.  He  knew  that  he  could  not  recall 
his  vow ;  it  had  been  made  under  the  most  solemn  circum¬ 
stances,  and  no  human  power  could  absolve  him  from  its  de¬ 
mands.  This  interpretation  also  better  explains  the  conduct 
of  the  daughter  with  her  companions  in  passing  a  brief  sea¬ 
son,  prior  to  the  execution  of  the  vow,  in  bewailing  her 
virginity.  That  this  should  be  the  occasion  of  their  lamenta¬ 
tion,  in  prospect  of  the  immolation  of  one  of  their  number. 
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appears  both  unnatural  and  inconsistent.  But  adopting  the 
exposition  proposed,  the  passage  is  relieved  of  the  difficulty, 
and  the  very  course,  they  would  be  likely  to  pursue,  is  readily 
suggested.  She  was  about  to  take  her  final  departure  from 
them,  to  retire  from  the  scenes  in  which  she  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  mingle,  to  spend  a  life  of  celibacy,  either  in  seclu¬ 
sion  or  some  such  occupation  as  would  separate  her  from  their 
society  and  exclude  from  her  mind  all  hope  of  rearing  a  fam¬ 
ily;  therefore  “she  went  with  her  companions  and  bewailed 
her  virginity  upon  the  mountains/’  And  the  sacred  record 
adds,  “It  came  to  pass,  at  the  end  of  two  months,  that  she 
returned  unto  her  father,  who  did  with  her  according  to  the 
vow  which  he  had  vowed;  and  she  knew  no  man.”  On  the 
supposition  that  at  the  expiration  of  two  months  she  was 
sacrificed  as  a  burnt  offering,  the  latter  clause  of  the  verse, 
just  quoted,  would  seem  very  unnatural,  but  with  the  inter¬ 
pretation  given  it  is  altogether  reasonable  and  consistent. 
The  vow  of  the  father  was  discharged  by  consecrating  her  to 
the  Lord,  by  devoting  her  exclusively  to  Him  in  the  service 
of  the  tabernacle  or  some  other  sacred  employment,  instead 
of  giving  her  to  some  one  in  marriage,  and,  by  this  means, 
perpetuating  his  family  and  extending  his  influence.  “The 
daughters  of  Israel,”  it  is  said,  “went  yearly  to  lament  with 
the  daughters  of  Jephthah,  the  Gileadite,  four  days  in  a  year.” 
The  word  translated  to  lament,  in  the  original  signifies  to  talk 
with,  or  to  commune  with,  and,  therefore,  implies  that  Jeph- 
thah’s  daughter  was  still  living.  Although  she  had  retired 
from  the  world  and  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary,  it  seems  natural  that  her  former  friends  should  visit 
her  and  converse  with  her,  should  come,  at  appropriate  sea¬ 
sons,  to  offer  her  their  condolence  and  comfort.  And  the  very 
circumstances  which  produced  her  seclusion  would  excite  deep 
interest  and  awaken  a  warm  sympathy,  especially  among 
those  who  had  formerly  been  intimately  associated  with  her. 

III.  Our  interpretation  of  the  passage  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  such  devotements  were  not  uncommon  in  Israel. 
Jewish  parents  sometimes  dedicated  their  children,  sons  and 
daughters,  to  the  perpetual  service  of  God  in  the  tabernacle 
or  temple.  Samuel  was  thus  devoted  to  the  Lord  by  Hannah, 
his  mother.  In  the  31st  chapter  of  Numbers,  an  account  is 
given  of  a  war  of  the  Israelites  with  the  Midianites,  and  in 
the  division  of  the  spoils,  those  are  mentioned  who  were  to  be 
assigned  to  the  Levites,  who  kept  the  charge  of  the  taberna¬ 
cle  of  the  Lord.  We  know,  that  there  were  many  female,  as 
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■well  as,  male  servants,  employed  in  the  religious  services  of 
the  sanctuary.  In  Ezra  11  :  65  allusion  is  also  made  to  sing- 
in  cr  women  as  well  as  to  singing  men.  Our  Saviour’s  remark, 
that  there  are  some,  who  have  made  themselves  eunuchs  for 
the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  would  seem  to  imply  that 
such  a  practice  was  not  only  authorized  but  regarded  with 
favor.  From  the  narrative  given  in  1  Cor.  7  :  32-34,  we 
may  gather  the  same  conclusion.  Widows  are  also  referred 
to,  in  the  sacred  record,  who  remained  in  their  state  of  widow¬ 
hood,  influenced  by  a  regard  to  the  service  of  the  Lord. 
Anna,  the  prophetess,  “who  departed  not  from  the  temple, 
but  served  God  with  fastings  and  prayers,  night  and  day,”  is 
an  illustration,  whilst  the  company  of  widows  in  the  primi¬ 
tive  Church  indicates  that  the  same  practice  existed  at  that 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 

IV.  The  nature  of  the  vow  itself,  likewise,  favors  this  ex¬ 
position.  Vows  were  in  common  practice  among  the  Israel¬ 
ites.  They  met  with  the  Divine  approval,  and  were  regarded 
as  an  evidence  of  piety  and  gratitude.  In  the  book  of  Le¬ 
viticus  there  is  presented  a  detailed  account  of  the  nature  and 
regulation  of  these  extraordinary  vows  or  voluntary  devote- 
ments.  Their  objects  were  various.  They  related  to  indi¬ 
viduals,  beasts,  clean  and  unclean,  property  in  houses  and 
lands,  dedicated  to  the  Lord  for  religious  purposes.  The  law 
or  condition  in  reference  to  a  human  being,  was  “When  a  man 
shall  make  a  singular  vow,  the  persons  shall  be  for  the  Lord 
by  thy  estimation;”  then  is  given  a  rate  of  estimation  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  age  or  sex  of  the  individual.  In  reference  to  clean 
beasts  the  rule  was,  “W hereof  men  bring  an  offering  unto  the 
Lord,  all  that  any  man  giveth  of  such  unto  the  Lord,  shall 
be  holy;”  with  such  devotement  there  was  no  estimation  or 
condition  connected.  In  reference  to  unclean  beasts,  they 
were  to  be  brought  before  the  priest  and  by  him  valued.  It 
could  then  be  redeemed  by  the  addition  of  one-fifth  to  the 
value  of  it.  In  Jephthah’s  vow,  “Whatsoever  cometh  forth  of 
the  doors  of  my  house  to  meet  me,”  one  of  these  objects  of 
devotement  was  embraced,  either  some  person  belonging  to 
his  household,  or  some  brute  animal,  clean  or  unclean,  inclu¬ 
ded  in  his  property.  Now  with  the  adoption  of  our  exposition 
the  solution  of  the  question  is  simple  and  natural,  altogether 
consistent  with  the  regulation  concerning  such  vows.  One 
of  his  household,  regarded  as  improper  for  a  sacrifice,  was  to 
be  the  Lord’s,  i.  e.,  consecrated  to  his  service.  An  unclean 
beast,  such  as  a  camel,  a  horse  or  dog,  which  could  not  be 
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offered  as  a  burnt  sacrifice,  was  also  to  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  Lord  for  carrying  burdens  in  the  tabernacle  or 
temple.  But  a  clean  beast,  such  as  oxen,  sheep,  turtle-doves 
or  pigeons,  which  men  were  wont  to  devote  to  the  Lord,  was 
to  be  considered  holy  and  offered  to  the  priest  for  a  sacrifice. 
The  law,  therefore,  in  its  first  specification,  applied  to  Jeph- 
thah’s  case.  As  his  daughter,  his  only  child,  came  to  meet 
him  on  his  return,  she  was,  by  this  singular  vow,  necessarily 
devoted,  not  to  death,  but,  with  her  own  consent,  to  perpetu¬ 
al  virginity  in  the  service  of  the  Lord. 

V.  The  character  of  Jephthah  is  also  a  vindication  of  the 
view  presented.  Independently  of  this  single  act,  there  is 
nothing  mentioned  in  the  sacred  narrative  to  the  disparage¬ 
ment  of  his  piety,  or  calculated  to  throw  a  shadow  over  his 
character  or  to  implicate  his  integrity.  It  is  true,  he  was  an 
illegitimate  child,  the  victim  of  rude  and  violent  persecution, 
and  became  an  exile  from  his  father’s  house  and  his  native 
country,  in  consequence  of  the  unkindness  and  arrogance  of 
his  brethren,  yet  there  is  nothing  stated,  in  connection  with 
this  transaction,  that  reflects  unfavorably  upon  his  reputation, 
but  every  thing,  rather,  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
he  was  an  individual  of  distinction  and  influence.  The  re¬ 
cord  does  say,  that  certain  vain  fellows  joined  themselves  to 
him  in  his  banishment,  i.  e.,  idle,  adventurous  persons  follow¬ 
ed  him,  who  were  disposed  to  repose  confidence  in  his  abili¬ 
ties  as  a  leader  in  making  predatory  excursions  into  the 
neighboring  countries,  a  mode  of  life  never  in  the  East  con¬ 
sidered  dishonorable,  unless  the  expedition  was  against  a 
man’s  own  tribe  or  nation.  The  same  fact  is  mentioned  con¬ 
cerning  David,  under  similar  circumstances,  when  driven 
from  the  court  of  Saul.  And  it  may  be  that,  like  David,  he 
furnished  his  followers  with  religious  instruction,  corrected 
their  aberrations  and  proved  to  them  a  blessing.  We  know, 
too,  that  his  own  brethren,  in  their  hour  of  necessity  and 
peril,  recalled  him  from  his  exile  and  submitted  to  him  as 
their  military  general,  which,  it  is  not  probable,  they  would 
have  done  if  he  had  been  unworthy  of  regard,  or  his  charac¬ 
ter  in  any  way  tarnished.  He  was  certainly  a  pious  man 
when  he  made  the  vow,  for  it  is  said  in  immediate  connection, 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  him,  and  it  cannot  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  an  individual  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit, 
could  deliberately  vow  to  God,  that  he  would  commit  murder. 
The  calmness,  wisdom,  and  forethought  which  he  usually  dis¬ 
placed,  is  convincing  proof  that  he  would  not  be  guilty  of  so 
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wicked  rashness.  Besides  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  his  trophies 
of  faith,  ranks  him  among  the  crowd  of  faithful  witnesses, 
which  he*  would  scarcely  have  done,  if  an  act  so  contrary  to 
the  Divine  law,  as  that  of  shedding  innocent  blood,  had  been 
perpetrated.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Jephthah 
was  a  man  of  intelligent,  practical  piety.  He  made  a  vow 
perfectly  consistent  wfith  the  character  of  the  dispensation 
under  which  he  lived,  and  for  the  discharge  of  which  there 
were  regulations  existing  to  meet  every  circumstance  that 
could  occur.  This  vow  he  faithfully  fulfilled,  at  a  great  per¬ 
sonal  inconvenience  and  domestic  sacrifice. 

YL  The  immolation  of  his  daughter  would  have  been  un¬ 
lawful.  In  order  that  a  vow  be  acceptable  to  God,  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  that  it  have  regard  to  objects  that  are  in  themselves 
lawful.  When  lawful  and  practicable  it  should  be  regularly 
kept,  but  whatever  is  forbidden  by  the  Divine  law  cannot,  by 
being  made  the  subject  of  a  vow,  be  justified.  So  that  he 
who  has  vowed  to  do  that  which  cannot  be  done  without  the 
commission  of  sin,  is  so  far  from  being  under  obligation  to  per¬ 
form  his  vow  that  he  is,  notwithstanding  his  vow,  under  obli¬ 
gation  not  to  discharge  it- — the  original  wrong  of  making  such 
a  vow  being  greatly  aggravated  by  its  observance.  His  duty 
would  be  to  repent  for  having  so  criminal  an  intention.  On  the 
supposition  that  he  had  made  a  rash  vow,  God  would  never  have 
sanctioned  his  conduct.  He  would  have  released  him  from 
so  gross  an  offence  as  the  murder  of  his  own  daughter. 
Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  the  sacrifice  of  human  victims 
was  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  that  he  had  re¬ 
peatedly  interdicted  them  with  the  strongest  expressions  of 
detestation.  The  offering  of  children  to  Moloch  was  held  in 
great  abhorrence,  and  was  prohibited  by  an  express  law,  un¬ 
der  the  penalty  of  death,  as  a  defilement  of  God’s  sanctuary 
and  a  profanation  of  his  holy  name:  Lev.  20  :  2,  3.  Besides 
no  father  had  the  authority  to  devote  to  death  even  an  offend¬ 
ing  child,  much  less  one  that  was  innocent,  without  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  magistrate  and  the  consent  of  the  people:  Deut. 
21  :  18-21.  There  was  also  a  tradition  among  the  Jews  that 
if  such  a  devotement  were  made,  it  became  null  and  void, 
because  no  man  can  devote  what  is  not  his  own,  or  of  whose 
life  he  has  not  the  absolute  control.  Again  no  one  would 
have  been  found  to  execute  the  work.  No  high  priest  would 
have  done  it.  The  father  himself  could  not  have  done  it,  for 
this  would  have  been  in  direct  violation  of  the  Levitical  code? 
Vol.  XIII,  No.  49.  5 
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which  required  that  every  offering  should  be  made  by  the 
hand  of  the  priest  and  at  the  place  where  the  altar  and  taber¬ 
nacle  stood. 

VII.  Divine  Providence,  it  is  not  probable,  would  have 
permitted  such  a  result,  as  the  sacrifice  of  an  innocent,  unof¬ 
fending  daughter.  Supposing,  that  the  vow  was  improperly 
made  and  Jephthah  contemplated  a  human  victim  as  an  offer¬ 
ing,  God  would,  no  doubt,  have  interposed  and  prevented  its 
execution.  There  was  on  the  occasion  a  most  solemn  appeal 
to  Heaven  to  maintain,  by  the  issue  of  events,  the  cause  of 
justice  and  right.  Would  God  have  allowed  his  own  servant, 
although  he  had  erred,  to  be  involved  in  so  offensive  an  act 
without  rescuing  him  from  his  perilous  position  ?  In  the  case 
of  Abraham  in  the  proposed  offering  of  his  son  Isaac,  God 
meant  merely  to  try  the  faith  of  the  patriarch,  and,  at  the 
proper  time,  brought  a  way  of  deliverance.  So  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  instance,  we  believe  so  good  a  man  would,  in  the  Provi¬ 
dence  of  God,  have  been  delivered  from  the  perpetration  of  a 
deed,  with  which  so  much  cruelty  and  wrong  were  connected. 

These  considerations  appear  conclusive  against  the  immo¬ 
lation,  but  as  decidedly  sustaining  the  theory,  that  Jephthah, 
instead  of  offering  his  daughter  as  a  sacrifice,  devoted  her  in 
some  special  way,  to  the  service  of  the  Lord  and,  with  her  full 
acquiescence,  to  a  life  of  celibacy.  The  sense  of  the  vow, 
undoubtedly  is,  “Whatsoever  cometh  out  of  the  door  of  my 
house,  I  will,  if  it  be  a  thing  proper  for  a  burnt  offering,  make 
it  one,  or,  if  not,  I  will  consecrate  it  to  the  service  of  the 
Lord.'*’  An  alternative  is  thus  presented,  which,  by  every 
other  method  of  interpreting  the  passage,  is  entirely  pre¬ 
cluded. 


ARTICLE  III. 

M.  MINUCII  FELICIS  OCTAVIUS. 

Parishs,  Gauthier,  Frater  et  Soc.,  1836. 

By  H.  W.  Thorpe,  A.  M.,  Davidsonville,  Md. 

To  make  himself  intimately  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  period  immediately  preceding  that  in  which  his  own 
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lot  is  cast,  is  the  duty  of  every  intelligent  man,  whose  posi¬ 
tion  in  life  gives  him  any  influence  over  the  course  of  events, 
either  in  Church  or  State.  In  a  free  country,  this  knowledge 
is  alike  necessary  to  magistrate  and  people;  without  it,  a 
Legislator  is  a  mere  empiric,  and  the  citizen,  exercising  his 
franchise,  is  like  a  gladiator  in  the  dark.  This  portion  of 
history  is,  therefore,  in  such  a  country  as  ours,  of  superlative 
interest  and  importance  ;  but  apart  from  this,  no  period  more 
deserves  our  attention  than  the  first  three  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  comprehending  the  great  struggle  to  establish 
our  pure  faith  on  the  ruins  of  the  Polytheism  and  supersti¬ 
tions  of  the  ancient  world. 

The  Christian  religion,  moreover,  did  not,  like  most  others, 
spring  up  in  a  time  of  mental  darkness  ;  nor  spread  first  over 
barbarous  regions  or  among  ignorant  men.  True,  as  its  Di¬ 
vine  founder  declared,  it  was  peculiarly,  the  Gospel  preached 
to  the  poor;  true,  its  first  Apostles  were  unlearned  and  ignor¬ 
ant  men ;  true,  it  proclaimed  deliverance  to  the  captive,  and 
the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound  ;  and  these 
expressions,  though  partially  figurative,  comprehending, 
among  prisoners  and  captives,  many  who  would  most  loudly 
boast  their  own  liberty,,  are  not  altogether  a  metaphor.  Our 
holy  religion  was  most  eagerly  embraced  by  those  classes  on 
whom  suffering  pressed  most  heavily;  yet  among  its  support¬ 
ers  and  defenders,  we  find  enrolled  some  of  the  brightest 
names  of  those  eventful  centuries.  And  it  was  promulgated 
at  a  time  of  great  intellectual  refinement.  The  brilliant  Au¬ 
gustine  age  had  just  passed  away,*  and  if  the  giants  of  those 
days  had  left  no  equals  behind  them,  they  most  certainly  had 
left  a  more  widely  spread  intelligence,  and  greater  literary 
emulation ;  the  mountain-waves  had  subsided,  but  the  waters 
all  around  were  elevated  even  by  their  depression. 

And  of  this  cultivation,  wTe  find  that  Africa  had  her  full 
share  and  furnished  her  full  proportion  of  the  great  cham¬ 
pions  of  the  Church.  How  much  soever  she  has  in  later  eras 
been  debased,  in  those  early  times  her  mental  life  was  vigor¬ 
ous,  her  schools  of  rhetoric  held  the  very  first  rank,  and,  to 
say  nothing  of  her  Bishops  and  clergy,  to  her  the  Church 
owes  the  three  lay  standard  bearers  of  the  cross,  the  Latin 
lay  Fathers  as  they  have  been  not  inaptly  called,  Minucius 
Felix,  Arnobius  and  Lactantius.  Their  works,  at  one  time 
so  deservedly  popular,  are  now  but  little  known;  and  we  have 
thought  a  brief  notice  of  them  would  not  be  devoid  of  inter¬ 
est  to  the  readers  of  the  Review.  We  firmly  believe  that 
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portions  of  their  works  might  be  read  in  our  Colleges  with 
advantage;  their  style  is  unimpeachable,  and  periodical  reci¬ 
tations  of  sacred  Latin  would  be  a  powerful  auxiliary  in 
Christian  instruction.  At  this  time  we  shall  confine  our  re¬ 
marks  to  the  earliest  of  the  three,  Marcus  Minucius  Felix. 
Born  and  educated  in  Africa,  he  afterwards  removed  to 
Borne,  and  was  there  a  busy  Advocate,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Severus,  about  A.  D.  194. 

If  Lactantius  has  a  few  passages  which  a  Council  of  Divines 
would  pronounce  heretical,  even  these  passages,  the  fruit  of 
a  vigorous  imagination,  and  early  familiarity  with  the  hea¬ 
then  literature,  are  not  without  their  interest ;  and  his  bril¬ 
liant  conceptions,  couched  in  language  so  pure,  in  sentences 
so  elegant,  that  he  was  styled  the  Christian  Cicero,  have  for 
us  an  indescribable  charm.  Moreover,  if  Arnobius,  with  his 
vigorous  denunciations  of  heathen  abominations,  is  sometimes 
led  into  a  too  detailed  reference  to  things  which  must  have 
been  commonly  known  in  his  own  days,  but  which  for  us  had 
better  remain  covered  by  the  veil  of  antiquity,  and  would 
render  the  excision  of  a  few  sentences  necessary  in  an  edition 
for  the  study  of  our  youth,  the  Octavius  of  Minucius  Felix 
is  a  delightful  little  treatise,  almost  entirely  free  from  both 
defects,  and  in  a  style  so  simple  that  the  young  Christian 
scholar  will  always  read  it  with  pleasure. 

This  work,  the  only  undisputed  production  of  its  author’s 
pen  remaining  to  us,  is  a  controversial  dialogue  between  two 
philosophers,  a  heathen  and  a  Christian,  in  which  the  hea¬ 
then,  after  very  eloquently  bringing  forward  all  the  argu¬ 
ments  and  charges  against  Christianity  that  he  can  find,  is, 
at  length,  convinced  of  his  error  and  converted  to  the  faith, 

o  /  .  m  ' 

by  the  reasonings  of  his  opponent.  There  is  about  the  dia¬ 
logue  an  air  of  reality,  which  strongly  impresses  the  reader ; 
but  whether  Minucius  aims  to  give  the  exact  language  of  the 
disputants,  or  merely  the  substance  of  their  arguments  in  his 
own  words,  cannot  be  determined.  From  the  uniformity  of 
style  we  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  latter  hypothesis  is  the 
correct  one. 

The  treatise  opens  with  a  sweetly  mournful  reminiscence  of 
the  author’s  deceased  friend,  Octavius ;  and  passing  in  rapid 
review  the  many  happy  years  spent  in  his  society,  when  their 
studies  and  pleasures  were  associated,  so  that  one  mind  was, 
as  it  were,  shared  between  the  two;  when  they  took  sweet 
counsel  together  and  walked  together  to  the  house  of  God; 
making  especial  mention  of  the  fact,  that  they  were  both  at 
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the  same  time  converted  to  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
writer's  thoughts  at  length  rest  with  peculiar  complacency 
on  the  incident  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  tract, 

Minucius,  as  was  said,  had  quitted  his  African  home  and 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  an  Advocate  in  the  Capital  of 
the  Empire ;  where,  after  a  long  interval  he  was  visited  by 
Octavius,  also  grown  to  man's  estate,  and  the  father  of  a 
family.  The  first  few  days  were  spent  at  Rome,  in  friendly 
conversation  and  mutual  inquiries ;  when,  as  the  Courts  had 
adjourned  for  the  vintage  vacation,  the  two  friends  resolved 
to  enjoy  the  sea-bathing  at  Ostia,  as  well  for  the  renovation 
of  health  after  long  confinement  to  the  city,  as  agreeable  re¬ 
creation.  Walking  together  at  day-break,  along  the  beach, 
charmed  alike  by  the  gentle  breeze  and  by  pressing  with 
their  feet  the  yielding  sand,  they  meet  with  a  mutual  friend 
and  fellow  countryman,  named  Coecilius,  who,  less  happy 
than  his  associates,  is  still  in  heathen  darkness,  as  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  his  kissing  his  hand  as  they  are  passing  a  statue 
of  Serapis.  This  passage  will  at  once  remind  the  reader  of 
Holy  Scripture  of  the  disclaimer  of  the  patriarch  Job,  (chap, 
xxxi.  v.  26,  27,)  “If  I  beheld  the  Sun  when  it  shined,  or  the 
Moon  walking  in  brightness;  and  my  heart  hath  been  secret¬ 
ly  enticed,  or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand,”  and  of  the 
seven  thousand  faithful  in  Israel,  whose  mouth  had  not  kissed 
Baal :  and  it  receives  further  illustration  from  the  remarka¬ 
ble  Graffito  recently  discovered  in  the  palace  of  the  Cmsars’ 
to  which  reference  will  be  made  hereafter.  Two  centuries 
earlier,  when  one  Augur  could  hardly  look  upon  another 
without  laughing,  a  young  Patrician  would,  probably,  have 
looked  on  the  statue  of  a  foreign  divinity,  at  best,  with  silent 
contempt;  but  by  this  time,  regard  for  a  falling  faith  had 
aroused  its  remaining  votaries  to  greater  zeal. 

But  zeal  was  not  confined  to  the  upholders  of  the  worship 
of  Serapis.  The  Christian  Octavius,  fresh  from  the  province, 
unaccustomed  we  may  suppose,  to  the  polite  non-interference 
of  the  great  city,  had  marked  the  gesture,  and  instantly  ad¬ 
ministered  a  reproof  to  Minucius  for  allowing  his  friend  to 
remain  under  the  sentence  of  eternal  death.  “It  is  not  the 
part  of  a  good  man,  brother  Marcus,”  said  he,  “thus  to  leave 
your  intimate  friend  in  the  blindness  of  vulgar  ignorance, 
and  suffer  him  in  broad  day  to  stumble  over  stones,  even  if 
they  are  sculptured,  and  anointed  and  crowned  with  garlands. 
Are  you  not  aware  that  the  reproach  of  this  ignorance  falls 
on  you  as  much  as  on  him?” 
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By  this  time  the  friends  had  reached  the  open  sea,  distant 
from  Ostia,  about  three  miles.  Continuing  their  walk  slowly 
along  the  beach,  the  gently-curling  waves  flowing  over  their 
feet,  Octavius  narrates  the  incidents  of  his  late  voyage ;  and 
when  they  had  proceeded  as  far  as  they  desired,  they  returned 
along  the  same  path.  Having  reached  the  place,  where  the 
small  vessels  were  drawn  out  of  the  water  and  raised  above 
the  ground  on  oaken  frames,  they  observe  a  group  of  boys 
playing  Duck  and  Drake.  Minucius  and  Octavius  amuse 
themselves  by  watching  the  game,  and  the  writer  gives  an 
interesting  description  of  the  mode  of  playing  it;  but  Coeci- 
lius,  standing  apart,  seems  absorbed  in  thought;  and,  being 
asked  the  reason  of  his  abstraction,  replies  that  he  was 
grieved  at  the  recent  remark  of  Octavius  when,  rebuking 
Minucius  for  negligence,  he  had  charged  himself  with  ignor¬ 
ance;  and  challenges  Octavius  to  argue  the  question  with 
him,  observing  that  he  would  find  it  a  much  easier  task  to 
discourse  with  his  fellow  believers,  than  to  dispute  in  regular 
form  as  in  the  schools  of  philosophy.  The  challenge  is  ac¬ 
cepted  ;  the  three  friends  seat  themselves  on  the  rocks  by  the 
sea  shore,  Minucius,  as  umpire  in  the  middle,  and  Coecilius  at 
once  enters  on  his  discourse.  It  is  not  our  purpose,  at  this 
time,  to  give  more  than  a  brief  outline  of  the  discussion ;  at 
a  future  period  the  writer  may  offer  to  the  public  a  full  trans¬ 
lation,  or  perhaps  an  American  edition  of  the  whole  treatise. 

After  a  brief  exhortation  to  the  Umpire  not  to  be  influenced 
in  his  decision  by  his  present  belief,  which  he  had  already 
manifested  by  having  become  a  Christian,  but  to  decide  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  arguments  which  should  be  advanced 
on  either  side,  he  proceeds  to  declare  that  Truth  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  mankind,  that  all  things  around  us  are  doubtful 
and  uncertain,  that  probability  is  the  utmost  we  can  attain, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  some 
men,  weary  of  the  useless  search,  should  be  ready  toyield  assent 
to  any  theory  whatever,  rather  than  perseveringly  to  continue 
the  investigation.  But  that  it  is  not  to  be  endured  that  un¬ 
learned  and  ignorant  men  should  dare  to  dogmatize  on  those 
sublime  questions  which  have  vainly  exercised  the  greatest 
philosophers  for  so  many  ages.  Supposing  that  all  things 
around  are  the  work  of  chance,  and  produced  by  the  fortui¬ 
tous  concourse  of  atoms  without  any  superintending  intelli¬ 
gence,  he  goes  on  to  argue,  that  man  and  all  living  things  are 
generated  by  what  he  calls  a  voluntary  concretion  of  the  ele¬ 
ments,  and,  at  death,  are  resolved  into  the  elements  from 
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which  they  sprang;  that  we  find  no  distinction  made  between 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked ;  that  both  alike  suffer  from  the 
lightnings  of  heaven,  or  conflagrations  and  pestilence  on  the 
earth;  that  in  battle  the  good  fall  while  cowards  escape;  and 
that,  even  in  peace,  the  wicked  seem  to  be  more  prosperous 
than  others;  that  if  there  were  a  Divine  Providence  we 
should  never  see  a  Phalaris  and  a  Dionysius  on  the  throne,  a 
Rutilius  or  a  Camillus  in  exile,  or  a  Socrates  drinking  the 
juice  of  hemlock.  Hence,  as  we  can  have  no  certainty  of  the 
superintendence  of  Providence,  it  is  much  better  for  us  to 
worship  those  divinities  whom  we  were  taught  by  our  par¬ 
ents  to  reverence,  and  to  have  reliance  on  our  ancestors  who, 
in  the  better  ages  of  the  world  were  more  deserving  of  the 
favor  of  the  gods.  Over  all  the  empire,  different  countries, 
provinces  and  towns  worship  divinities  of  their  own.  The 
Eleusinians  worship  Ceres ;  the  Phrygians,  Cybele  ;  the  Epi- 
daurians  iEsculapius ;  the  Chaldees,  Bel ;  the  Syrians,  Astarte; 
the  people  of  Tauris,  Diana,  the  Gauls,  Mercury ;  the  Romans, 
all.  For  this  reason  the  Roman  power  has  extended  over  all 
the  earth;  for  this  reason  their  dominion  has  spread  beyond 
the  path  of  the  Sun  and  the  limits  of  the  ocean  itself.  They 
even  make  war  with  the  ceremonies  of  religion  and  protect 
the  city  by  sacred  rites,  vestal  virgins  and  great  honors  to 
priests  of  many  names.  When  the  city  was  besieged,  and 
all  but  the  Capitolium  in  the  enemy’s  power,  they  still  made 
offerings  to  the  offended  gods,  walking  unarmed  through  the 
ranks  of  the  astonished  Gauls;  and  whenever  they  them¬ 
selves  took  a  hostile  city,  even  in  the  fury  of  victory  they 
reverenced  the  conquered  divinities  of  the  place,  inviting 
and  adopting  all,  and  building  altars  even  to  unknown  gods. 
Witness  Cybele,  who  at  her  coming  both  proved  the  matron’s 
innocence  and  delivered  the  city  from  the  fear  of  the  enemy. 
Witness  the  consecrated  statues  of  the  Equestrian  Brothers, 
who,  their  horses  covered  with  foam,  brought  intelligence  of 
the  victory  over  Perseus  the  very  day  they  had  been  the 
means  of  gaining  it.  Witness  the  games  of  Jupiter,  renewed 
on  account  of  the  dream  of  a  Plebeian ;  the  devotion  of  the 
Decii;  the  self-sacrifice  of  Curtius.  Oftener  also  than  we 
could  have  wished,  the  disregarded  auspices  have  witnessed 
to  the  presence  of  the  gods.  Hence  the  unlucky  day  of  Al- 
lia ;  hence  the  overthrow  of  Claudius  and  Junius  by  the  Car¬ 
thaginians.  Thrasymene  was  swollen  and  discolored  with 
Roman  blood,  because  Flaminius  scorned  the  auguries ;  and 
we  had  to  recover  our  standard  from  the  Parthians  because 
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Crassus  both  deserved  and  disregarded  the  invocation  of  the 
Furies.  The  temples  and  shrines  of  the  gods,  which  at  once 
adorn  and  protect  the  city,  are  more  regarded  because  of  the 
divinities  abiding  in  them,  than  from  the  abundance  of  their 
riches  or  the  magnificence  of  their  sacred  rites.  Thence, 
also,  the  Soothsayers,  filled  and  united  with  the  deity,  gath¬ 
er  knowledge  of  futurity,  give  cautions  against  danger, 
healing  to  the  sick,  hope  to  the  afflicted,  cjnsolation  to  the 
wretched,  help  to  the  unfortunate,  rest  to  the  weary.  As  to 
the  existence  of  the  gods,  all  nations  are  agreed,  whatever 
variety  of  characters  or  of  origin  they  may  ascribe  to  them ; 
and  I  cannot  endure  the  'arrogance  of  men  who  aim  to  over¬ 
throw  this  ancient  and  wholesome  belief. 

Coecilius  proceeds  to  bring  forward  the  vulgar  accusations 
against  the  Christians :  that  they  are  the  dregs  of  the  popu¬ 
lace,  a  mingled  community  of  abandoned  men  and  women, 
given  up  to  the  most  unrestrained,  promiscuous  lusts,  which 
from  calling  each  other  brothers  and  sisters  really  become 
incestuous ;  that  they  offer  worship  to  the  head  of  an  ass,  and 
even  viler  things  than  this,  and  that,  by  their  adoration  of  a 
crucified  malefactor,  they  show  their  consciousness  of  the 
punishment  they  merit.  Much  learning  has  been  expended 
in  the  explanation  of  the  second  of  these  charges,  which  was 
indeed  but  the  revival  of  an  old  calumny  of  the  heathen 
against  the  Jews.  But  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin 
it  has  lately  received  an  unexpected  elucidation  from  the  re¬ 
cent  remarkable  discovery  in  the  city  of  Rome,  to  which  ref¬ 
erence  has  already  been  made.  Father  Raphael  Garucci,  a 
learned  Jesuit,  had  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  copying 
and  interpreting  the  Graffito,  (scribbling  on  the  walls)  at 
Pompeii,  when  he  was  informed  that  a  similar  inscription,  in 
Greek  characters,  had  been  observed  in  the  substructure  of 
the  palace  of  the  Caesars  at  Rome,  recently  excavated.  He 
accordingly  proceeded  thither  and  found  the  Graffito  on  the 
side  of  a  room,  now  subterranean,  which  appeared  to  have 
been  walled  up  to  form  a  foundation  for  a  portion  of  the 
palace  which  it  was  desired  to  build  on  a  higher  level.  The 
Greek  characters  proved  to  be  an  explanatory  legend  under 
a  Pagan  blasphemous  caricature  of  our  Lord’s  crucifixion, 
representing  a  man  with  uplifted  outstretched  arm,  in  the  act 
of  kissing  the  hand  toward  a  human  figure  with  the  head  of 
an  ass  suspended  on  a  cross.  The  legend  reads  Ate&fisvos  ss- 
jSftfs  (tfcjSct'ow)  ©soi.  Alexamenos  worships  God. 

Coecilius,  moreover,  goes  on  to  assert  that  new  converts  to 
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Christianity  are  initiated  with  the  murder  of  an  infant. 
That  a  dagger  is  put  into  the  Neophyte’s  hand,  with  which 
he  is  directed  to  stab  into  what  seems  to  him  a  lump  of  dough, 
but  which  in  reality  covers  a  living  child,  and  all  present  ea¬ 
gerly  drink  up  the  flowing  blood,  and  devour  the  body  torn 
limb  from  limb.  He  declares  that  the  very  secrecy  of  the 
rites  is  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  charges,  since  all 
things,  good  and  honorable,  seek  the  light,  and  crime  alone 
loves  darkness,  and  demands  why  Christians  alone  have 
neither  altar,  image  nor  temple;  why  they  alone  never  as¬ 
semble  openly  and  in  public.  It  is  amazing  to  find  Coecilius 
putting  such  a  question,  when  we  recollect  the  savage  perse¬ 
cution  that  attended  a  public  profession  of  Christianity ;  that 
the  Church  had  already  been  exposed  to  four  general  perse¬ 
cutions,  and  that  the  fifth  raged  under  Severus,  in  whose 
reign  must  be  placed  the  residence  of  Minucius  at  Rome;  so 
that  it  is  not  improbable  that  at  the  very  time  this  taunting 
question  was  asked,  the  Christians  were  hunted  up,  dragged 
before  unjust  tribunals,  and  compelled  to  abjure  their  faith 
under  penalty  of  torture  and  death.  And  it  will  be  observed, 
that  he  does  not  pretend  to  adduce  any  proof  of  the  enormi¬ 
ties  he  charges  upon  the  believers :  his  reasoning  is,  their  as¬ 
semblies  must  be  wicked  because  they  are  held  in  secret.  And 
who,  he  continues,  or  where,  or  whence  is  that  single,  solitary, 
melancholy  God,  whom  no  free  nation,  no  kingdom,  not  even 
the  all-comprehending  superstition  of  Rome  acknowledges? 
The  contemptible  tribe  of  the  Jews  alone,  have  one  only  God, 
but  even  they  worship  openly,  in  temples,  with  altars,  victims 
and  ceremonies.  And  so  powerless  is  this  their  deity,  that 
he  is  the  captive  of  the  Romans,  with  the  whole  nation  that 
respects  him.  But  the  Christians,  what  monstrous  prodigy 
of  a  God  have  they  invented !  They  neither  can  show  Him 
to  others  nor  pretend  to  see  him  themselves,  yet  He  strictly 
scrutinizes  the  life  and  acts  of  all,  nay  even  their  words  and 
thoughts.  They  imagine  Him  hastening  in  every  direction 
and  everywhere  present;  troublesome,  restless,  indiscreetly 
inquisitive :  overseeing  all  actions  and  wandering  through  all 
places.  But  spread  over  the  whole,  He  could  not  watch  the 
individual,  nor  busied  about  individuals,  could  He  suffice  for 
the  whole. 

And  what  are  we  to  say  when  they  foyetell  conflagration 
and  ruin  to  the  whole  earth  and  to  the  heaven  with  all  its 
stars?  As  if  the  eternal  order,  established  by  the  divine 
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laws  of  nature,  can  ever  be  destroyed,  or  the  concord  of  the 
elements  broken,  the  structure  of  the  heavens  dissolved,  and 
the  whole  universe  overwhelmed  in  ruin.  And,  with  madness 
still  greater,  they  invent  silly  fables,  of  a  resurrection  of  the 
dead ;  that  the  ashes  of  the  funeral  pyre  shall  be  restored  to 
life ;  and,  with  inconceivable  assurance,  they  persuade  each 
other  to  believe  these  monstrous  falsehoods ;  they  speak  with 
such  confidence  that  you  might  suppose  they  had  already 
risen.  With  two-fold  madness,  they  proclaim  destruction  to 
the  sky  and  the  stars,  which  we  leave  at  death  as  we  found 
them  at  our  birth,  yet  promise  eternity  to  themselves,  who 
both  are  born  and  die.  For  this  reason  they  condemn  the 
funeral  pyre  and  oppose  the  burning  of  the  dead,  as  if  the 
body,  though  it  escape  the  flames,  will  not  in  time  be  entirely 
decomposed.  It  matters  not  whether  it  be  torn  by  wild  beasts, 
drowned  in  the  sea,  buried  in  the  earth  or  consumed  in  the 
flames;  for  any  kind  of  destruction  must  be  painful  if  felt; 
and  if  unfelt,  it  is  wholesome  in  proportion  to  its  quickness. 
Led  away  by  this  error  they  predict  for  themselves,  as  being 
good,  a  happy  and  unending  life,  but  to  all  others,  as  wicked, 
everlasting  torments. 

Coecilius  proceeds  to  inquire  with  what  body  they  are 
to  rise:  their  own  will  have  been  utterly  dissolved;  but 
if  they  rise  with  another,  it  will  be  rather  a  new  creation  than 
a  resurrection — now,  he  exclaims,  through  innumerable  ages 
since  the  world  began,  is  there  a  single  instance  of  a  return 
from  death,  even  like  the  fabled  Protesilaus,  for  a  few  hours' 
converse,  that  we  might  believe  from  the  example  ?  You, 
credulous  Christians,  have  adopted  as  truths,  all  the  playful 
figments  of  the  poets,  and  you  apply  them  to  your  God. 
Yrou  take  no  warning  from  the  past.  The  present  raises  in 
your  minds  no  apprehension  that  your  vain  wishes  may  possi¬ 
bly  deceive  you.  Misguided  men,  judge  what  awaits  you 
after  death  from  your  experience  of  the  present  life.  The 
most  of  you,  and  as  you  say  the  best,  are  in  poverty  and 
affliction,  contending  with  hunger  and  hard  labor  and  want ; 
and  your  God  permits  it  and  is  silent.  He  either  will  not, 
or  cannot,  help  his  votaries ;  he  is,  therefore,  either  weak  or 
unjust.  You,  who  are  dreaming  of  a  posthumous  immortali¬ 
ty,  when  you  are  terrified  by  some  danger,  when  you  are 
parched  by  a  fever,  when  you  are  racked  with  pain,  are  you 
yet  insensible  of  your  condition?  Do  you  not  yet  discover 
your  weakness?  Unhappy  men!  you  are  fully  convinced  of 
your  weakness  but  you  will  not  confess  it. 
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These  evils,  you  may  say,  are  common  to  all;  but  you  have 
to  endure  threats,  punishments,  tortures.  The  cross  is  not 
only  the  object  of  your  adoration,  it  is,  moreover,  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  your  torment.  You  threaten  fire  to  others,  and  suf¬ 
fer  it  yourselves.  Where  is  your  God  who  can  restore  the 
dead  but  cannot  aid  the  living?  Do  not  the  Romans,  with¬ 
out  assistance  from  your  God,  possess  and  enjoy  the  whole 
world  ?  Do  they  not  rule  over  you  ?  You,  meanwhile,  in  doubt 
and  anxiety,  abstain  even  from  legitimate  pleasures ;  you  do  not 
visit  the  Theatres,  you  take  no  part  in  public  ceremonies,  you 
abhor  sacrifices  and  libations.  You  use  neither  garlands  nor 
perfumes.  Pale  and  trembling,  moving  the  pity  even  of  the  gods 
you  deny,  you  will  never  rise  to  a  future  life,  and  you  do  not 
live  in  the  present.  If  there  is  either  wisdom  or  modesty  left 
among  you,  cease  to  contemplate  the  heavens  and  to  inquire  into 
the  secrets  of  futurity.  It  is  enough  for  such  rude  and  ignorant 
men  as  you,  to  attend  to  what  immediately  concerns  your¬ 
selves.  You  are  not  qualified  to  understand  the  politics  of 
the  State ;  much  less  are  you  fitted  to  discuss  things  that 
concern  the  gods.  But  if  you  will  philosophize,  imitate 
Socrates,  the  wisest  of  men;  who,  when  interrogated  about 
celestial  things,  replied  that  we  have  no  concern  with  things 
so  far  above  us.  He  was  proclaimed  by  the  oracle  to  be  the 
wisest,  not  because  he  knew  more  than  other  men,  but  be¬ 
cause  he  had  discovered  that  he  really  knew  nothing.  The 
hesitation  of  Simonides,  the  Melian,  also,  is  worthy  of  your 
attention.  Being  asked  by  King  Hiero  his  idea  of  God,  re¬ 
quired,  at  first,  a  single  day  to  consider  the  subject;  then  two 
days,  then  three,  constantly  extending  the  time  already 
granted,  and  when  the  astonished  King  inquired  the  reason 
of  the  delay,  his  memorable  answer  was,  that  the  more  he 
thought  about  the  matter  the  more  obscure  it  became. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  whole  argument  of  Coeci- 
lius,  not  pretending  to  give  a  literal  or  full  translation,  yet 
omitting  nothing  of  the  least  weight;  and  it  is  a  satisfaction 
to  observe  that  the  line  of  attack  is  so  entirely  different  from 
that  adopted  by  the  infidel  of  modern  times.  He  brings,  we 
may  say  with  Festus,  none  accusation  of  such  things  as  we 
supposed;  and  he  acknowledges,  tacitly  at  least,  nearly  all 
we  claim  of  the  early  condition  of  the  Christian  Church. 
"We  see  from  the  statements  of  Coecilius,  that  so  far  as  this 
world  was  concerned,  Christians  were,  of  all  men,  most  miser¬ 
able.  The  grave  charge  of  incestuous  assemblies,  and  bloody 
initiations,  does  not,  as  we  remarked  before,  pretend  to  rest 
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on  a  tittle  of  evidence,  but  simply  on  confessed  ignorance  be¬ 
cause  Christians  held  their  meetings,  and  performed  their 
worship  in  secret.  But  he  should  have  remembered  that  this 
secrecy  was  not  of  choice,  but  compulsory;  because  their  as¬ 
sembling  in  open  day  was  proscribed  and  persecuted.  Nor 
can  we  consent,  with  Gibbon,  to  transfer  the  charge  of  gross 
immorality,  from  the  main  body  of  orthodox  Christians,  to 
the  Marcionites  or  others  of  the  Gnostic  heretics.  Against 
these  there  is  not  a  particle  more  of  evidence  than  against 
the  others;  and  the  Christian  Apologists,  to  whom  Gibbon 
refers,  by  no  means  admit  the  impeachment,  but  expressly 
declare  their  disbelief  of  it;  at  the  same  time  remarking, 
that  even  were  such  wickedness  proved  against  heretical 
sects,  it  ought  to  be  no  reproach  to  the  Christian  community 
at  large. 

When  Coecilius  had  concluded  hi3  harangue,  he  was  gently 
reproved  by  the  Umpire  for  the  tone  of  haughty  contempt 
he  had  permitted  himself  more  than  once  to  employ,  and  af¬ 
ter  a  brief  dialogue,  containing  nothing  of  moment,  but  giv¬ 
ing  the  reader  a  grateful  relief  from  the  weightier  discourse 
of  the  disputants,  Octavius  commences  his  reply. 

After  some  introductory  remarks  on  the  various  and  in¬ 
consistent  positions  of  his  opponent,  in  turn  arguing  as  an 
Epicurean,  an  Academic  and  a  devout  believer  in  the  ancient 
Polytheism ;  inconsistencies  which  scarcely  leave  him  firm 
ground  for  his  reply,  he  does  not  attribute  them  to  craft  or 
subtlety  in  his  friend,  but  to  the  doubts  and  uncertainties  of 
his  own  mind ;  likening  him  to  a  bewildered  traveler,  where 
several  roads  meet,  unable  to  determine  which  he  should  se¬ 
lect.  And  since,  he  continues,  my  brother  declares  that  he 
is  vexed,  angry,  outraged  and  indignant,  that  poor,  unlearned 
and  ignorant  men  should  dare  to  argue  about  heavenly 
things  :  he  should  know  that  all  mankind,  without  distinction 
of  age,  sex  or  rank,  are  created  capable  of  understanding 
and  reasoning;  that  these  powers  are  not  the  gift  of  fortune, 
but  are  implanted  by  nature.  Even  philosophers,  before 
they  attained  renown,  were  called  unlearned  and  half-naked 
Plebeians.  Rich  men,  weighed  down  by  their  wealth,  look 
rather  at  their  gold  than  at  the  heavens,  whilst  the  poor 
Christians  have  sought  wisdom  for  themselves  and  communi¬ 
cated  it  to  others,  iso  one  should  be  reproached  for  publish¬ 
ing  his  discoveries  in  things  Divine,  and  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  should  be  more  considered  than  the  reputation  of 
the  teacher.  And  indeed  the  simpler  the  discourse,  the  more 
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valuable  it  is ;  not  being  colored  by  pomp  of  eloquence,  or 
grace  of  diction,  but  resting  on  its  foundation  of  right.  Wor 
do  I  controvert  the  assertion  of  Ccecilins,  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  man  to  know  himself;  to  inquire  what  and  whence  he 
is,  and  wherefore  he  exists;  whether  by  concretion  of  the 
elements,  or  conglomeration  of  atoms,  or  whether  he  is  not 
rather  made,  fashioned  and  animated  by  God.  But  this 
knowledge  is  not  to  be  reached  without  an  inquiry  into  the 
universe  itself,  since  all  things  so  cohere  and  intertwine  that 
humanity  cannot  be  known  without  diligently  seeking  the  li- 
vine,  nor  can  the  government  of  a  single  State  be  properly 
conducted  without  an  acquaintance  with  the  world,  the  com¬ 
mon  city  of  mankind.  While  the  beasts  are  prone,  looking 
downwards,  to  the  earth,  to  us  it  has  been  given  to  look  up¬ 
wards  to  the  heavens,  and  to  discover  God  by  converse  and 
reasoning ;  we  should  not,  therefore,  close  our  eyes  and  our 
senses  against  the  celestial  light.  Those,  who  denv  that  the 
world  was  framed  bv  Divine  wisdom,  and  believe  that  it  has 
resulted  from  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  particles,  seem  to  me 
to  want  both  intelligence  and  perception.  For  whether  we 
lift  up  our  eyes  to  the  heavens,  or  examine  what  is  round 
about  us  and  under  our  feet,  what  can  be  so  manifest  as  that 
there  is  a  Divine  mind,  by  which  all  nature  is  inspired,  moved., 
supported  and  governed '?  Look  at  the  sky,  how  far  it 
spreads,  how  swiftly  it  rolls,  decked  at  night  with  the  stars, 
all  day  enlightened  by  the  sun,  and  you  will  perceive  with 
what  marvellous  wisdom  it  has  been  balanced.  Observe  Low 
the  course  of  the  sun  makes  the  vear.  and  the  waxing  and 
waning  of  the  moon,  the  month.  What  shall  we  say  of  the 
alternation  of  light  and  darkness,  giving  us  time  both  for 
labor  and  rest  ?  What  must  be  the  wisdom  that  created  all 
these,  when  they  cannot  be  so  much  as  comprehended  with¬ 
out  the  highest  efforts  of  our  reason  !  Does  not  the  unvary¬ 
ing  recurrence  of  the  seasons  bear  witness  to  their  Author 
and  Parent  ?  Spring,  with  its  flowers,  and  summer,  with  its 
harvests  ;  the  grateful  maturity  of  autumn,  and  the  indispen¬ 
sable  olive  gathering  of  winter.  With  how  much  wisdom 
has  it  been  ordered  that  we  are  not  constantly  surroun  led 
with  wintry  ice  or  parched  with  summer  heat,  but  that  the 
year  should  gently  glide  through  the  genial  temperature  of 
spring  and  autumn ! 

Octavius  continues  to  multiply  instances  of  manifest  de¬ 
sign  and  intelligence,  concluding  that  if  we  shoul  I  observe, 
in  a  house  we  had  chanced  to  enter,  everything  elegant  and 
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all  well  arranged,  we  should  certainly  conclude  that  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  house  was  much  better  than  the  furniture ;  so  in 
this  mansion  of  the  universe,  looking  at  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  their  arrangement,  order  and  regularity,  we  assuredly 
ought  to  be  persuaded  that  it  has  a  Lord,  fairer  than  any 
portion  either  of  earth  or  sky. 

But  perhaps  you  will  say  that  we  are  agreed  as  to  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  Providence,  and  that  the  only  question  is,  whether 
the  wrorld  is  under  the  administration  of  one  or  of  many.  Of 
this  there  should  be  little  doubt  to  any  one  who  will  observe 
the  condition  of  earthly  kingdoms.  When  did  ever  joint 
supremacy  begin  in  good  faith,  or  end  without  bloodshed? 
To  say  nothing  of  the  antiquated  stories  of  the  Persians,  se¬ 
lecting  a  king  by  the  neighing  of  a  horse,  or  of  the  bloody 
contest  of  the  Theban  Brothers,  we  may  well  remember  the 
strife  of  the  Twins  for  the  kingdom  over  shepherds’  huts. 
The  war  of  Father-in-law  against  Son-in-law  is  celebrated 
over  all  the  world,  when  even  the  whole  Roman  Empire 
could  not  support  two  rulers.  The  hive  has  one  king,  (queen) 
the  flock  one  leader,  the  herd  one  ruler ;  and  do  you  imagine 
that  the  supremacy  of  heaven  is  divided?  It  is  manifest 
that  God,  the  Father  of  all,  has  neither  beginning  nor  end. 
Fie,  who  gives  life  to  all,  is  Himself  eternal.  He  existed  be¬ 
fore  the  world ;  is  a  world  to  Himself,  orders  all  things  by 
His  word,  directs  and  governs  all  things  by  His  wisdom. 
Too  bright  for  mortal  vision,  He  is  imperceptible  by  any 
sense  of  ours,  past  all  human  comprehension,  immeasurable, 
infinite,  known  as  He  really  is,  to  Himself  alone,  and  our 
narrow  minds  judge  of  Him  aright  only  when  we  pronounce 
Flim  incomprehensible. 

Nor  should  we  seek  a  name  for  God.  His  name  is  God. 
Fie  needs  no  other.  If  you  call  Him  Father,  you  speak  of 
Flirn  as  earthly;  if  King,  as  carnal;  if  Lord,  as  mortal. 
Lay  aside  all  added  titles,  and  you  will  better  perceive  His 
brightness.  And  here  we  find  a  common  agreement  of  all 
mankind.  When  men  raise  their  hands  to  heaven,  we  hear 
them  exclaim  God  is  great !  or,  God  is  true !  or,  if  God 
please !  Is  this,  then,  the  natural  speech  of  men,  or  is  it 
peculiar  to  the  Christian  ?  So  also  the  poets  celebrate  one 
Father  of  gods  and  men.  Homer  says : 

For  such  the  minds  of  men  upon  the  earth, 

As  is  the  day,  the  Sire  of  men  and  gods  bestows. 
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And  Virgil  with  greater  distinctness : 

Know  first  that  heaven,  and  earth’s  compacted  frame, 

And  flowing  waters  and  the  starry  flame, 

And  both  the  radiant  lights,  one  common  soul 
Inspires  and  feeds  and  animates  the  whole. 

And  again,  in  another  place : 

For  God  goes  forth  and  spreads  throughout  the  whole, 

Heaven,  earth  and  sea,  the  universal  soul : 

Each,  at  its  birth,  from  Him  all  beings  share, 

Both  man  and  brute,  the  breath  of  vital  air. 

And  what  other  is  God  declared  by  us  to  be,  than  Mind, 
Reason  and  Spirit  ? 

Let  us  look  at  the  precepts  of  the  Philosophers  and  we 
shall  find  them,  amidst  great  variety  of  expression,  agreeing 
in  reality  in  this  one  sentiment.  To  go  no  farther  back 
than  Thales,  the  Milesian,  who  believes  the  universe  origina¬ 
ted  from  water;  he  declares  that  God  is  the  mind  that  form¬ 
ed  all  things  from  the  water.  Then  Anaximenes  and  Dioge¬ 
nes,  of  Appollonia,  say  that  the  air  is  God,  as  without 
bounds  or  measure.  Anaxagoras,  too,  describes  God  as  the 
movement  of  the  Infinite  Mind;  and  Pythagoras  declares 
God  the  soul  that  permeates  the  universe.  Xenophanes  says 
that  God  is  Mind  in  boundless  space ;  and  in  this  way  the 
speaker  proceeds,  through  the  chief  philosophers,  tracing  in 
each  the  idea  of  one  God  and  Father  of  all;  concluding 
with  the  remark  that  it  might  be  supposed  either  that  the 
Christians  were  philosophers,  or  that  the  philosophers  of  old 
were  Christians ;  and  that,  consequently  no  one  ought  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  old  fabulous  Theogony,  since  it  is  clearly  rejected 
by  the  heathen  philosophers  themselves.  For  our  ancestors, 
he  continues,  so  readily  gave  credence  to  the  greatest  absur¬ 
dities,  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  accept,  as  truths,  the 
most  monstrous  prodigies.  The  multiplex  Scylla,  the  mani¬ 
fold  Chimsera,  Hydra  growing  from  its  propitious  wounds, 
Centaurs,  compounded  of  horse  and  man,  whatever  the  wild¬ 
est  imagination  could  conceive,  found  in  them  unquestioning 
believers.  Men  changed  into  birds  and  beasts,  into  trees  and 
flowers  !  With  the  same  easy  credulity,  they  converted  their 
deceased  monarchs  into  gods,  and  imagined  them  still  living 
in  the  statues  erected  to  their  honor.  In  old  times,  before 
commerce  had  laid  open  the  world,  isolated  tribes  made 
themselves  gods  of  their  several  founders,  of  popular  leaders, 
of  those  who  introduced  among  them  useful  arts  and  inven- 
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tions.  These  things  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  writings  of 
the  Stoics  and  other  learned  men.  Euhemerus,  writing  of 
the  gods,  records  their  parentage,  their  native  countries,  and 
the  places  of  their  sepulture,  Jupiter,  he  says,  was  born  in 
Crete,  Apollo,  at  Delphi;  Isis,  in  Pharos,  and  Ceres  at  Eleu- 
sis.  Prodicus  declares  that  whoever  disseminated  among 
men  the  knowledge  of  any  useful  fruit  or  plant,  was  exalted 
into  a  divinity. 

Alexander  the  Great,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  tells  her 
that  the  Egyptian  high-priest,  who,  according  to  St.  Augus¬ 
tine,  was  named  Leo,  and  by  his  authority,  had  revealed  to 
him  the  secret  of  the  origin  of  the  gods:  that  Vulcan  was 
the  first  of  all,  and  after  him  the  race  of  Jupiter;  that  the 
twittering  Sistrum  of  Isis  was  suggested  by  ears  of  corn,  and 
that  the  tomb  of  Serapis,  or  Osiris,  was  empty  of  his  scat¬ 
tered  limbs. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  few  modern  critics  allow  the 
authenticity  of  this  celebrated  letter,  though  probably  no  one 
doubted  it  in  the  time  of  Minucius ;  and  Octavius  might, 
therefore,  very  well  quote  it  in  this  controversy.  It  was  the 
common  practice  of  the  Christian  apologists  in  their  disputes 
with  the  Pagans,  to  maintain  that  the  heathen  gods  were  only 
deified  men,  long  since  dead.  And  indeed  it  is  of  little  mo¬ 
ment  to  us  to  inquire,  whether  Alexander  ever  wrote  such  a 
letter,  or,  if  he  did,  whether  what  we  now  have  is  a  true  copy 
of  it.  Over  the  Homeric  Pantheon,  Christianity  was  long 
ago  victorious,  and  in  these  latter  days  we  have  far  other  op¬ 
ponents  to  contend  with,  very  different  arguments  to  employ. 
Yet,  although  the  battle  ground  has  shifted,  and  the  mode  of 
attack  has  changed,  it  is  interesting  to  look  back  occasionally 
and  trace  the  victorious  progress  of  our  predecessors  in  the 
contest. 

Octavius  proceeds :  Consider  the  sacred  mysteries  them¬ 
selves;  in  them  you  find  represented  the  misfortunes, 
calamities  and  death ;  the  mournings  and  lamentations  of  the 
unhappy  gods.  Isis,  with  her  Cynocephalus  (Dog-headed) 
and  her  shaven  priests,  bewails  and  searches  for  her  lost  son. 
The  sorrowing  priests  beat  their  breasts  and  imitate  the 
wailing  of  the  bereaved  mother.  Presently  the  child  is 
found,  Isis  rejoices,  the  priests  exult,  and  Cynocephalus, 
who  has  discovered  him,  is  glorified.  And,  year  after  year, 
they  fail  not  to  lose  what  they  have  found,  and  to  find  over 
again  what  they  continue  to  lose.  Is  it  not  alike  ridiculous 
to  weep  for  what  you  worship,  or  to  worship  what  you  weep 
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for?  Yet  these  superstitions,  once  confined  to  Egypt,  are 
now  established  in  Rome.  At  Eleusis,  Ceres,  anxious  and 
grieving,  with  flaming  torches  and  girdled  with  a  serpent, 
traces  her  ravished  daughter  to  Pluto’s  dreary  realm. 

O  v 

And  what  are  the  mysteries  of  Jupiter?  His  nurse  is  a 
goat,  the  infant  is  carefully  concealed  from  his  father  who 
would  have  devoured  him ;  and  the  Corybantes  keep  up  a 
constant  clangor  with  their  cymbals,  lest  the  father  should 
over-hear  his  infant  cries.  The  mysteries  of  Cybele,  and 
the  mutilations  of  her  priests,  I  should  blush  to  narrate.  Oc¬ 
tavius  passes  from  the  mysteries  to  direct  his  wit  against  the 
conventional  shapes  of  the  heathen  divinities.  One  is  lame, 
another  beardless,  a  third  has  the  feet  of  a  goat,  a  fourth  the 
horns  of  a  ram.  Among  these  prodigies  of  form,  he  mentions 
one  which  arrests  the  attention  of  the  reader  of  Scripture, 
and  sets  before  his  mental  eye  the  theatre  at  Ephesus,  and  the 
frantic  shouting  of  the  infuriated  multitude,  Great  is  Diana 
of  the  Ephesians  !  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Ylinucius, 
that  the  Ephesian  Diana,  the  image  that  fell  down  from  Ju¬ 
piter,  had  many  breasts !  a  statue  of  a  Greek  divinity  thus 
rivalling  in  deformity  a  Hindoo  idol !  surely  a  marvellous  in¬ 
consistency  in  the  representation  of  a  virgin  goddess,  whose 
offended  modesty  could  be  appeased  by  nothing  less  than  the 
death  of  the  involuntary  intruder,  and  the  very  icicles  of 
whose  temple  are  emblems  of  chastity. 

Octavius  argues  that  a  god  cannot  spring  from  a  dead 
man ;  for  a  god  can  never  die ;  nor  from  any  one  who  was 
ever  born,  for  all  that  is  born  must  die;  whilst  the  divinity  has 
neither  beginning  nor  end.  And  why,  he  asks,  if  gods  were 
ever  born,  are  they  not  still  brought  forth  ?  Unless  it  be,  he 
suggests,  with  his  usual  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  that  Ju¬ 
piter  has  grown  old,  and  Juno  past  child-bearing ;  adding, 
however,  that  had  their  generation  continued,  since  they 
never  die,  we  should,  by  this  time,  have  more  gods  than  men, 
and  neither  heaven  nor  earth  would  be  large  enough  to  con- 
tain  them. 

And,  he  adds,  if  we  consider  with  what  tools  and  instru¬ 
ments  an  idol  is  made,  we  shall  surely  blush  to  worship  the 
creature  of  the  workman’s  hands.  For  the  wooden  god  has 
been  formed,  it  may  be,  of  an  old  post,  or  of  the  remnant  of 
a  funeral  pyre,  hung  up,  cut,  hewn  and  planed.  And  a  bra¬ 
zen,  or  a  silver  god,  has,  not  unfrecpiently,  been  made  of  an 
unclean  vessel,  melted,  beaten  with  hammers  and  fashioned 
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on  the  anvil.  A  god  of  stone  has  been  hewn,  chiselled  and 
polished  by  workmen  covered  with  dust,  yet  it  is  insensible 
alike  to  the  degradation  of  its  origin  and  to  your  adoration. 
But  you  will  say,  this  metal  or  wood  or  stone  is  not  yet  a 
god.  When  does  it  become  one  ?  Lo !  it  is  cast,  it  is  wrought, 
it  is  carved,  but  it  is  not  yet  a  god !  It  is  soldered,  fitted  to¬ 
gether  and  set  up,  but  it  is  not  yet  a  god !  It  is  adorned, 
consecrated,  prayed  to,  and  now  it  is  a  god,  since  a  man  has 
willed  it  to  be  so,  and  has  dedicated  it ! 

How  do  the  dumb  animals  regard  your  gods?  Rats, 
swallows  and  kites  well  know  there  is  no  feeling  in  them ; 
they  knaw  them,  they  settle  and  roost  upon  them  ;  and 
if  you  do  not  drive  them  off,  will  build  their  nests  in  the 
very  mouth  of  your  god.  Spiders  spin  their  webs  over  his 
face,  and  suspend  their  threads  from  his  head ;  you  wipe  and 
clean  and  scrape  yjur  god ;  and  the  work  of  your  own  hands 
you  both  protect  and  fear. 

Octavius  proceeds  to  enumerate  some  of  the  inconsisten¬ 
cies  and  impurities  of  the  popular  religion,  and,  supposing 
the  answer  made  to  him,  that  this  superstition  had  made  the 
Roman  Empire  what  it  was,  since  the  people  had  been  no 
less  distinguished  for  religion  and  piety,  than  for  valor,  he 
refers  his  imaginary  interlocutor  to  the  origin  of  the  nation. 
Were  not  the  people,  he  asks,  at  the  very  first  collected  by 
crime,  and  defended  by  the  general  dread  of  their  ferocity  ? 
They  came  to  the  offered  asylum :  the  ruined,  the  criminal, 
the  incestuous ;  murderers  and  traitors  flocked  thither : 
and  Romulus  himself,  their  ruler  and  governor,  that  he  might 
have  precedence  even  in  wickedness,  killed  his  own  brother. 
Such  was  the  beginning  of  this  religious  nation,  to  be  speedi¬ 
ly  followed  by  the  unprecedented  rape  of  the  women  of  a 
neighboring  State ;  some  betrothed  and  some  already  mar¬ 
ried.  Rome,  he  declares,  grew  great  by  her  iniquitous  con¬ 
quests  ;  and  the  gods,  she  worshipped,  were  the  gods  of  the 
vanquished  tribes.  And  what  could  divinities,  who  had  been 
unable  to  defend  their  own  votaries,  benefit  the  Romans  ? 
The  indigenous  gods  of  Rome,  he  says,  were  Romulus,  Picus, 
Tiberinus  and  Consus,  and  Pilumnus  and  Volumnus.  Tatius 
introduced  the  worship  of  Cloacina;  Hostilius,  of  Pavor  and 
Pallor ;  and  very  soon,  I  know  not  by  whom,  a  temple  was 
dedicated  to  Fever  !  The  objects  of  worship  were  infirmities 
and  diseases ;  and  even  the  harlots,  Acca  Laurentia  and 
Flora,  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  Roman  deities. 

I  come  now  to  those  auspices  and  auguries,  the  disregard 
of  which,  you  state,  has  proved  so  fatal.  Clodius,  it  seems, 
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and  Flaminius,  and  Junius,  lost  their  armies  because  they 
did  not  await  the  propitious  pecking  of  the  chickens  !  But 
Regulus  observed  the  auguries,  yet  he  was  made  prisoner. 
Mancinus  paid  religious  regard  to  them,  and  yet  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  surrender  and  pass  under  the  yoke.  Paulus,  at 
Cannse,  had  chickens  that  ate  well ;  yet  he  was  overthrown, 
and  Rome  had  nearly  fallen  with  him.  Julius  Caesar  treated 
the  auguries  with  contempt,  made  a  prosperous  voyage,  and 
gained  a  great  victory.  The  oracles,  Octavius  attributes,  to 
the  agency  of  demons;  referring,  in  support  of  his  assertion, 
to  the  demon  of  Socrates  and  the  writings  of  Plato.  The 
alleged  appearance  of  Castor  and  Pollux  he  explains  in  the 
same  way ;  as  well  as  the  ship’s  being  drawn  by  means  of 
the  matron’s  girdle.  He  appeals  to  the  confessions  of  the 
demons,  when  driven  from  the  bodies  of  men  by  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Christians,  as  known  to  his  opponent.  Therefore, 
he  continues,  the  demons  flee  themselves  from  the  Christians, 
although  by  your  means  they  persecute  them.  They  so  take 
possession  of  the  minds  of  men,  and  harden  their  hearts, 
that  they  begin  to  hate  us  before  they  know  us ;  lest,  should 
they  come  to  know  us,  they  might  learn  to  imitate  us,  or  at 
least  refrain  from  injuring  us.  But  how  unjust  it  is  to  con¬ 
demn  without  knowledge  or  investigation,  you  may  learn 
frojn  us  proselytes.  We  were  once  as  credulous  as  you.  We, 
also,  believed  that  Christians  worshipped  monsters,  devoured 
infants,  and  gave  themselves  up,  in  assemblies,  to  promiscu¬ 
ous  and  incestuous  lusts ;  not  reflecting  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  evidence  to  support  charges  so  foul;  that  no  initiate 
had  ever  disclosed  them ;  though  he  would  have  been  sure, 
not  only  of  pardon,  but  of  the  approval  and  thanks  of  the 
tribunal. 

Whatever  explanation  may  be  given  of  demoniac  agency, 
the  period  of  the  promulgation  of  Christianity,  whether  it 
bore  analogy  to  any  thing  now  existing  on  the  earth  or  not, 
possession  was,  beyond  question,  a  real  malady,  probably  af¬ 
fecting  both  mind  and  body,  and  its  sudden  cure  by  our  Sa¬ 
viour  and  his  Apostles,  not  the  least  among  the  exhibitions 
of  superhuman  power,  exerted  for  the  relief  of  suffering  hu¬ 
manity,  and  in  attestation  of  the  Divine  authority  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  although  Hume  has 
demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  a  miracle,  or,  at  least,  its 
utter  incredibility  under  any  weight  of  evidence,  -we  find 
Octavius,  or  if  you  prefer  it,  Minucius,  speaking,  as  it  were, 
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incidentally  of  the  miraculous  power,  possessed  by  Christians, 
as  an  incontrovertible  fact. 

Two  centuries  had  now  passed  away  since  our  blessed  Sa¬ 
viour  came  to  sojourn  on  this  earth ;  came,  as  Himself  de¬ 
clared,  to  bring,  not  peace,  but  a  sword;  and  the  uncompro¬ 
mising  spirit  of  Christianity  had  raised  up  against  it  hosts  of 
embittered  enemies;  yet,  in  the  very  Capital  of  the  Empire, 
a  Christian  apologist  claims  for  his  co-religionists  this  won¬ 
der-working  power,  which  he  must,  therefore,  have  been  well 
assured  could  not  be  denied.  This  evidence  of  the  continu¬ 
ance  in  the  Church,  to  so  late  a  day,  of  the  power  over  Un¬ 
clean  Spirits,  is  the  stronger  from  the  circumstance  of  its  not 
being  brought  forward  in  attestation  of  the  Divine  claims  of 
the  new  religion,  but  merely  introduced,  by  the  way,  as  an 
illustration  of  a  very  different  argument.  Octavius  proceeds 
to  retort  upon  the  Pagan  rites,  and  especially  upon  the  Egyp¬ 
tian,  to  which  Coecilius  had  shown  his  inclination  by  that 
adoration  of  Serapis  which  had  produced  the  discussion,  the 
gravest  of  the  charges  his  antagonist  had  made  against  the 
Christians.  While  Christians  were  falsely  accused  of  wor¬ 
shipping  an  ass’s  head,  the  disciples  of  Isis  offered  adoration 
to  living  asses ;  paying  them  as  much  honor  as  they  did  the 
goddess  herself.  He  instances,  also,  the  worship  of  the  bull 
Apis,  of  serpents,  and  crocodiles,  and  of  many  other  animals: 
beasts,  birds  and  fishes.  He  declared  that  they  reverenced 
an  onion  no  less  than  they  did  Isis,  and  paid  to  the  vilest 
things  as  much  adoration  as  they  did  to  Serapis. 

You  suppose,  he  adds,  that,  since  we  have  neither  temple 
nor  altar,  we  desire  to  conceal  the  object  of  our  worship. 
What  image,  he  ask,  could  we  make  of  God,  in  whose  like¬ 
ness  man  was  fashioned  ?  What  temple  can  we  build  for  Him, 
when  the  whole  universe,  His  own  handi-work,  cannot  contain 
Him  ?  Is  He  not  best  sanctified  in  our  own  minds,  and  conse¬ 
crated  in  our  inmost  hearts  ?  YvThat  sacrifice  can  we  offer  to 
Him,  who  Himself  created  all  things?  The  offering,  most 
acceptable  to  Him,  is  a  good  heart,  and  a  pure  conscience. 
He,  therefore,  who  cultivates  innocence,  worships  God;  he 
who  regards  justice,  offers  to  Him  a  libation ;  he  who  ab¬ 
stains  from  fraud,  propitiates  his  favor ;  he  who  rescues  a 
fellow  man  from  peril,  offers  a  rich  victim.  These  are  our 
sacrifices,  these  our  sacred  rites ;  and  among  us  he  worships 
God  the  best,  who  best  loves  his  brethren.  It  is  true,  we 
neither  exhibit  our  God  to  others,  nor  ourselves  behold  Him. 
And,  indeed,  we  believe  in  Him  the  more  firmly,  for  the  very 
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reason,  that,  while  intimately  conscious  of  His  inflence,  we 
can  nowhere  perceive  Him.  We  see  Him  in  His  works;  we 
trace  His  power  in  the  thunder  and  the  lightning,  in  the 
storm-cloud  and  in  the  serene  sky. 

But  you  say  that  God  knows  not  the  acts  of  men;  that, 
seated  in  the  heavens,  He  could  not  at  the  same  time  watch 
over  the  whole  and  observe  individuals.  Thou  errest,  0 
man,  the  speaker  exclaims,  thou  art  deceived!  How  can 
God  be  far  removed,  when  all  things  in  heaven  and  in  the 
earth,  and  things  beyond  these  narrow  limits,  are  known  to 
Him?  Everywhere,  He  is  not  so  much  near  us  as  infused  into 
our  very  existence.  The  Creator  of  all  things,  He  beholds 
all  things  ;  He  sees  us  in  the  darkness ;  He  knows  our  inmost 
thoughts.  To  the  taunt  of  Coecilius,  that  the  worship  of  one 
God  had  not  henefitted  the  Jews,  Octavius  replies  by  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  Josephus  and  Antonius  Julianus  for  evidence  that 
while  they  were  obedient  to  God,  they  became  wealthy  and 
powerful ;  and  that  they  declined  in  exact  proportion  to 
their  neglect  of  His  service.  He  says  that  Christians  bury 
their  dead  rather  than  burn  them,  because  interment  is  the 
older  and  better  practice ;  and  not  that  burning  the  body 
would  prevent  its  resurrection.  That  whether  the  body  is 
burned,  or  buried,  or  suffered  to  melt  gradually  away,  the 
component  elements  are  in  the  keeping  of  God.  But  the 
truth  of  the  resurrection  is  foreshadowed  by  ail  w^e  see 
around  us ;  the  sun  sets  and  rises  again ;  the  stars  disappear 
and  return;  flowers  die  and  revive;  trees  renew  their  leaves, 
and  seeds  decay  before  they  grow.  So  the  body  in  the 
grave,  like  plants  in  the  winter,  seems  to  dry  up  and  wither 
away ;  let  us  patiently  wait  till  the  winter  has  passed,  and  to 
us,  also,  there  will  come  a  spring  and  a  revival.  But  I 
know,  he  continues,  that  many  prefer  to  disbelieve  a  resur¬ 
rection,  because  they  dread  it ;  and,  in  a  paragraph  of  great 
eloquence,  he  draws  a  comparison  between  the  life  of  the  Pa¬ 
gans  and  of  the  Christians.  He  claims  for  the  latter  a  far 
purer  morality,  and  declares  that  no  Christians  were  impris¬ 
oned,  save  on  account  of  their  religion.  That  most  of  us, 
he  adds,  are  poor,  does  not  lessen  our  happiness.  Our  pres¬ 
ent  life  we  regard  as  a  discipline  and  a  preparation  for  an¬ 
other ;  in  which  we  are  assured  of  everlasting  felicity.  We 
shall,  therefore,  be  happy  when  we  rise  from  the  dead,  and 
we  are  happy  now  with  looking  forward  to  our  future  bless¬ 
edness. 

This  peroration  of  Octavius,  of  which  we  have  been  able 
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to  give  but  a  brief  sketch,  is  extremely  spirited ,  and  when 
lie  had  concluded  it,  his  two  hearers  continued  for  some  time 
lost  in  silent  admiration.  At  length,  while  the  Umpire  is 
mentally  reviewing  the  arguments  that  have  been  advanced, 
Coecilius  suddenly  exclaims :  I  sincerely  congratulate  my  dear 
Octavius,  and  rejoice  also  for  myself.  We  need  not  await 
the  Umpire’s  decision;  we  are  both  victorious;  as  Octavius 
over  me,  so  I  over  error;  and  he  goes  on  to  acknowledge,  in 
a  few  graceful  sentences,  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Minucius  expresses  his  double  satisfaction ;  that  he 
has  been  spared  the  invidious  task  of  awarding  the  victory, 
and  that  Coecilius  has  been  so  happily  converted.  As  the 
sun  was  now  rapidly  approaching  the  West,  the  three  friends, 
with  a  pious  recognition  of  the  Divine  guidance  in  the  events 
of  the  day,  just  closing,  now,  more  than  ever,  endeared  to 
each  other,  return  to  their  homes  rejoicing. 

We  have  thus  given  an  outline  of  this  interesting  treatise ; 
not  aiming  to  satisfy  the  reader’s  curiosity,  but  if  possible, 
to  induce  each  one  to  peruse  it  himself.  Two  centuries  ago 
it  enjoyed  a  deserved  popularity,  as  is  evidenced  by  numer¬ 
ous  editions  and  commentaries,  both  in  England  and  in 
various  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe ;  but  in  later  times 
it  has  fallen  into  almost  complete  oblivion ;  and  we  shall  re¬ 
joice  if  we  can  persuade  even  a  few  of  our  readers,  to  be¬ 
come  better  acquainted  with  it. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  the  debate  has  the  Cicero¬ 
nian,  and  not  the  Socratic  form;  and,  while  this  arrangement 
makes  the  dialogue  less  lively,  in  our  judgment  it  renders  it 
more  probable,  that  Minucius  has  given  us  a  record  of  a  real 
occurrence.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  the  interlocu¬ 
tors  had  been  regularly  trained  in  the  schools  of  rhetoric ;  in 
which,  at  that  period,  we  know  the  authority  of  Cicero  was 
paramount,  and  his  writings,  the  great  model.  When  Coeci¬ 
lius  challenged  Octavius  to  a  regular  discussion,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  schools  of  philosophy,  it  was  quite  natural  that 
the  speakers  should  follow  the  accustomed  plan;  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  as  we  read  the  little  volume,  we  are  forcibly  reminded 
of  the  Philosphic  Dialogues  of  Cicero;  and,  perhaps,  more 
especially  of  the  De  Natura  JDeorum.  Besides,  the  Socratic 
Dialogue  requires,  and  implies,  a  great  intellectual  superiori¬ 
ty  on  the  part  of  the  advocate  of  the  truth.  It  is  the  work, 
of  no  ordinary  mind,  gradually  to  lead  on  the  respondent,  by 
a  series  of  admissions,  of  which  he  little  suspects  the  conse¬ 
quences,  to  involve  himself  in  an  inexplicable  web  of  reason- 
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ing,  from  which,  escape  is  hopeless,  and  his  defeat  becomes 
inevitable.  In  the  Octavius,  the  two  disputants  are  too  near¬ 
ly  matched  for  either  to  undertake  the  part  of  Socrates,  even 
if  their  scolastic  training  had  not  indisposed  them  for  the 
effort.  Their  style  and  plan  of  debate  would  naturally  bo 
modelled  on  those  of  their  African  schools,  rather  than  on 
those,  which  had  made  the  pompous  sophists  objects  of  laugh¬ 
ter  in  the  streets  and  market  places  of  Athens.  But  the  Ci¬ 
ceronian  form,  if  less  sprightly,  is  much  more  regular;  and 
in  regularity  of  plan,  the  two  debates  do  very  great  credit  to 
their  African  instructors.* 


ARTICLE  IV. 


ANNOTATIONS  ON  MATTII.  CHAR  XXIV. 

From  a  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  in 

THE  COURSE  OF  PREPARATION. 


Christ  foretells  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ,  ver.  1,  2,  and  the  calami¬ 
ties  and  triads  of  believers  which  shall  precede  it,  3-13  ;  distinguishes 
from  these  events  the  end  of  the  world ,  14 ;  utters  instructions  and 
warnings  in  reference  to  the  fall  of  the  city  and  the  signs  of  that  event , 
15-25  5  a, gain  distinguishes  from  these  the  signs  of  his  coming  at  the 
end  of  the  world ,  27-31 ;  pronounces  the  parable  of  the  fig-tree ,  32- 
35  ;  describes  his  last  coming ,  36-41 ;  and  teaches  all  men  to  watch 
and  to  prepare  for  the  hour  of  death ,  42-51. 


Parallel  Passages. 


Matth.  24  :  1 — 21 
Mark,  13:1—19 
Luke,  21 :  5 — 23 


22—28 

29—36 

37- 

-41 

42 

20 — 23 

24 _ 32 

33 

25—33 

30 

43 — 51 


Preliminary  Observations. 

A.  The  interpretation  of  this  chapter  is  attended  with 
peculiar  difficulties.  The  Lord  evidently  refers  in  it  to  two 

*After  this  article  was  prepared,  the  writer’s  attention  was  called  to 
an  old  number  of  Frazer’s  Magazine,  containing  an  interesting  review 
of  an  English  edition  of  the  Octavius,  by  the  Rev.  II.  A.  Holden,  M.  A., 
published  in  1853,  by  Jno.  W.  Parker,  London.  This  edition,  which, 
from  the  reviewer’s  account  of  it,  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  may  be 
easily  procured ;  or,  possibly,  one  of  our  American  publishers  might  be 
induced  to  reprint  it. 
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distinct  events,  one  of  which,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
occurred  eighteen  centuries  ago;  the  other,  the  end  of  the 
world,  is  still  a  future,  and,  possibly,  a  very  distant  event. 
To  the  former,  for  instance,  he  undeniably  alludes  in  ver.  6- 
9,  to  the  latter  in  ver.  14,  for  it  occurs  after  the  gospel  shall 
have  been  “preached  in  all  the  world;”  to  the  former,  again, 
in  ver.  15,  ffi,  to  the  latter,  evidently  in  ver.  80,  81;  to  the 
former  very  plainly  in  v.  34,  to  the  latter  almost  as  plainly 
in  v.  36,  37.  These  transitions  in  his  discourse  from  the  one 
to  the  other  of  two  events  which  are  so  widely  separated 
in  time  and  character,  are  so  frequent,  that  without  the 
adoption  of  some  key  which  may  open  up  the  cause  of  such 
wandering  from  one  to  the  other,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to 
account  for  them,  and,  in  any  particular  case,  to  determine 
to  which  of  the  two  his  words  specially  refer.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  for  one  moment  that  the  Lord  spoke  in  a  con¬ 
fused  or  incoherent  manner,  or  passed  from  one  event  sud¬ 
denly  to  the  other  without  a  sufficient  reason.  A  great  di¬ 
versity  of  interpretations  has  been  occasioned  by  the  appar¬ 
ently  desultory  manner  of  speaking  which  some  have  here 
ascribed  to  the  Lord;  of  the  various  modes  of  explaining 
the  whole,  which  have  been  attempted,  no  one  has  yet  been 
generally  adopted.  The  key  which  we  here  propose  is  de¬ 
scribed  below  in  Peel.  Obs.  F. 

Obs.  B.  As  our  Lord  often  employs  illustrative  simili¬ 
tudes  in  his  discourses,  like  those  in  ch.  6  :  29;  11 : 16;  23  : 
27,  besides  fully  developed  parables,  (as  in  ch.  13,)  in  order 
to  give  vividness  and  distinctness  to  his  lessons,  so,  too,  as 
many  interpreters  believe,  he  adopts  the  same  method  in  this 
chapter.  The  fearful  events  which  preceded  and  attended 
the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  are,  as  they  main¬ 
tain,  regarded  by  him  as  appropriate  images  of  the  solemn 
scenes  which  will  occur  at  the  end  of  the  world.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  the  same  prophetic  words  in  any  verse  do  not  directly 
refer  to  both  events,  they  may  still,  even  when  they  describe 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  only,  be  intended  to  furnish  an  image 
of  another  future  and  more  awful  event — the  end  of  the 
World.  This  mode  of  interpretation,  however,  without  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  apparent  confusion  of  thought  in  the  dis¬ 
course,  obscures  the  meaning  of  various  verses,  and  has 
always  failed  to  remove  the  reader’s  perplexity. 

Obs.  C.  The  laws  of  perspective  have  here  been  presented 
by  other  interpreters  as  an  illustration  of  the  language  of 
prophecy,  and  then  applied  to  this  discourse.  To  a  spectator 
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standing  on  a  lofty  eminence,  two  remote  objects  may 
appear  to  be  in  close  proximity;  when  he  subsequently  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  the  locality,  he  finds  that  they  are  really  far  asunder. 
In  the  sketch  of  the  artist,  buildings,  bridges,  &c.,  that  are 
near  him,  are  distinctly  defined;  those  that  are  very  remote, 
seem  crowded  together,  and  the  intermediate  distance  is 
scarcely  perceptible.  So  prophecy  often  refers  to  events  be¬ 
longing  to  the  future,  which  are  really  separated  by  wide 
intervals  of  time,  by  years  and  even  by  centuries;  yet  they 
are  described  rapidly  without  any  intimation  of  the  fact  that 
they  will  actually  occur  at  periods  of  time  very  far  remote 
from  each  other.  Compare  2  Sam.  7  :  12-16,  where  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Solomon  and  the  establishment  of  the  Messiah’s 
throne  are  both  revealed,  without  any  specification  of  the 
times.  Thus,  too,  no  intimation  is  given  in  Isai.  9  :  6,  7  that 
the  full  development  of  the  Messiah’s  kingdom  will  occur 
long  after  his  birth;  compare  also  Isai.  11  :  1-6;  chap.  53; 
60  :  1-3.  Jerem.  23  :  5;  31  :  31-34;  Ezek.  34  :  23-28; 
86  :  24-38;  Dan.  2  :  36-45.  This  mode  of  interpretation 
does  not  remove  the  apparent  obscurity  of  the  present  chap¬ 
ter,  and  is  not  successful  in  explaining  it;  the  fatal  objection 
to  its  fundamental  principle  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  the 
Lord,  unlike  the  ancient  prophets,  does  here  intentionally 
discriminate  between  the  times  of  the  two  events. 

Obs.  D.  While  God  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  future 
events ,  he  has  always  absolutely  withheld  all  precise  state¬ 
ments  respecting  the  times  of  their  occurrence,  of  which 
circumstance  even  two  of  the  last  of  the  prophets  furnish 
illustrations,  Hag.  2  :  6-9 ;  Mai.  3  :  1.  The  Old  Test, 
abounds  in  predictions  respecting  the  Messiah,  and  describes 
his  whole  history,  from  his  birth  in  Bethlehem  to  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  his  atoning  work,  and  the  permanent  establishment  of 
his  Church.  But  even  the  most  definite  expression  of  the 
times  which  it  affords  in  any  passage,  Dan.  9  :  24-27  (“sev¬ 
enty  weeks”),  is  obviously  and  purposely  given  in  obscure 
terms.  It  seems  that  it  would  have  been  unwise  in  itself 
and  of  an  evil  influence,  if  the  times  of  predicted  events  had 
been  revealed  to  man.  His  watchfulness,  his  spirit  of  prayer, 
his  faith  in  God — all  his  Christian  graces  owe  their  bright¬ 
ness  to  his  continual  preparations  for  his  death;  see  24  :  42 
C.  When  Daniel  asked  a  question  like  that  of  the  disciples, 
ver.  3,  the  significant  answer  was  :  “Go  thy  wav — the  words 
are  closed  up  and  sealed  &c,”  Dan.  12  :  8,  9.  Hence 
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the  risen  Saviour  absolutely  and  in  the  most  positive  terms 
refused  such  revelations  even  to  his  disciples,  Acts  1  :  7. 
They  lived  and  died  without  that  knowledge,  1  Thess.  c  :  1, 
2  ;  2  Pet.  8  :  10,  and  only  knew  that  the  end  of  all  things 
might  be  long  deferred,  2  Thess.  2:2.  So  strictly  has  the 
Almighty  withheld  such  knowledge  from  all  his  creatures, 
that  “of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  an¬ 
gels  of  heaven,”  24  :  36;  indeed,  so  unsuited  to  human  na¬ 
ture  is  a  knowledge  of  this  deep  mystery,  that  Christ  remarks 
of  himself,  in  reference  to  his  human  nature,  when  he  “took 
upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,”  Phil.  2  :  7,  that  even  He, 
in  the  days  of  his  humiliation  dispensed  for  the  time  with  a 
knowledge  of  “that  day  and  that  hour,”  Mark  13  :  82,  even 
as  he  in  other  points  then  “made  himself  of  no  reputation,” 
and  did  not  publicly  manifest  his  eternal  equality  with  God,. 
Phil.  2  :  5,  7.  Under  such  circumstances,  we  may  natural¬ 
ly  expect  that  all  the  revelations  given  in  the  present  chapter, 
will  be  so  presented  to  our  feeble  eyes,  as  if  a  veil  partially 
obscured  the  heavenly  light  which,  if  fully  revealed,  would 
dazzle  and  overpower  our  nature. 

Obs.  E.  While  then  the  mere  curiosity  of  man  is  by  no 
means  indulged,  the  Lord  amply  provides  in  the  present- 
chapter  for  our  spiritual  and  real  wants  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  : — It  cannot  be  essential  to  our  true  welfare  to  know  the 
precise  time  of  the  end  of  the  world-— an  event  which  may 
occur  long  after  our  death.  But  it  is  of  unspeakable  import¬ 
ance  to  us  to  be  properly  prepared  for  the  judgment  which 
will  be  held  at  that  time.  How  our  future  and  eternal  con¬ 
dition  in  the  other  world  will  be  decided  altogether  by  our 
acceptance  of  Christ  in  true  faith,  or  our  practical  rejection 
of  him  in  this  present  life;  no  means  of  grace,  nor  any  op¬ 
portunity  to  repent  and  reform  will  be  furnished  after  death 
(Obs.  F,  §  5.)  Hence,  the  day  of  our  death  as  individuals 
will  virtually  be  the  same  to  us,  as  if  it  were  “the  day  of  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  to  judgment.”  Those  who  had  died  pre¬ 
viously  to  this  event,  including  ourselves,  and  those  who 
shall  then  be  living  on  earth,  when  it  does  occur,  will  be 
treated  by  the  Judge  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  accord¬ 
ing  to  1  Thess.  4  : 15  (where  the  old  English  word  prevent , 
for  which  see  IT  :  25  B.,  corresponds  to  the  modern  precede 
or  anticipate.)  To  all  these,  without  distinction,  the  words 
in  2  Cor.  5 : 10  apply.  Hence,  as  on  the  one  hand,  no  apos¬ 
tle  could  indicate  the  time  of  the  end  of  the  world,  and  as, 
on  the  other,  the  death  of  the  individual  placed  him,  as  far 
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as  bis  own  sentence  was  concerned,  precisely  in  the  situation 
of  those  who  shall  be  alive  when  the  end  of  all  things  doe3 
come,  the  sacred  writers  regard  both  of  the  times — the  day 
of  the  individual’s  death,  and  the  day  of  the  Lord’s  coming — 
as  equivalent,  or  virtually  coinciding,  the  one  with  the  other. 
See,  for  instance,  Phil.  4:5;  1  Pet.  4  :  i  ;  2  Pet.  3  :  1.’— 14; 

James  5  :  8,  9;  1  John  2  :  28. - Thus  the  Lord  by  his 

personal  instructions  and  by  those  which  he  imparts  to  us 
through  his  apostles,  teaches  us  to  live  daily  in  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  his  coming,  that  is,  to  live  daily  with  eternity  in 
view. 

Obs.  F.  The  interpreter  of  the  following  chapter  will 
possibly  not  be  perplexed  by  any  apparent  confusion  in  it 
arising  from  a  supposed  unaccountable  transition  from  the 
one  event  to  the  other,  if  the  following  circumstances  be  con¬ 
sidered  : — 

§1.  No  one  of  the  four  evangelists  attempts  to  record  all 
the  sayings  and  deeds  of  the  Lord,  John  21  :  25.  The  one 
omits  circumstances  which  another  may  be  induced  by  the 
general  object  for  which  he  writes,  and  under  the  guidance 
of  the  divine  Spirit,  to  introduce  fully.  Even  in  the  present 
discourse,  while  Matthew  furnishes  much  matter  which  Mark 
and  Luke  omit  (for  example  24  :  37-41;  ver.  45 — 51,  and 
the  whole  of  ch.  25,  except  the  reference  in  Mark  13  :  34), 
he  omits  certain  portions  which  they  record,  Mark  13  :  35- 
37,  Luke  21  :  24,  34,  36.  Hence  we  learn  that  as  on  other 
occasions  (comp.  Matth.  19  :  2  with  Mark  10  :  1),  all  the 
words  of  the  Lord  have  not  been  preserved;  much  less  can 
we  expect  that  all  the  questions  and  remarks  of  the  disciples 
should  be  written  in  full. 

§2.  Matth .  sometimes  omits  portions  of  conversations  be¬ 
tween  Christ  and  his  disciples  or  the  people;  thus  he  occa¬ 
sionally  presents  answers  of  the  Saviour  only,  without  intro¬ 
ducing  the  questions  or  remarks  of  his  hearers  which  occa¬ 
sioned  those  answers.  This  important  fact,  which  constitutes 
the  key  that  is  applied  in  the  following  explanation,  is  veri¬ 
fied  by  the  following  references: — The  command  given  in 
Mt.  4  :  19,  and  the  immediate  obedience  of  the  two  fishers, 
are  made  perfectly  plain  only  by  a  reference  to  Luke  5  :  3- 
10.  The  cause  of  the  cry  described  in  S  :  29  is  explained  in 
Mark  5  :  8  and  Luke  8  :  29.  The  reason  of  the  charge  given 
in  12  :  16  is  found  in  Mark  3  :  11,  12.  In  14  :  8  the  sub¬ 
stance  only  of  the  conversation  is  given  which  appears  in 
Mark  5 :  24,  25.  In  14  :  16,  17  the  substance  again  is  given 
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of  a  conversation  recorded  in  Mark  5  :  37,  38.  In  18  :  1 
the  cause  of  the  Lord’s  question  is  not  given,  but  it  is  stated 
in  Mark  9  :  33-36.  The  words  in  19  :  9  seem  to  be  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  an  address  to  the  Pharisees,  bufc^they  really  con¬ 
stitute  an  answer  to  a  question  privately  addressed  to  the 
Lord  by  the  disciples,  according  to  Mark  10  :  10.  The 
words  in  2 6  :  31  were  doubtless  called  forth  by  language  like 
that  occurring  in  John  13  :  37.  So,  too,  many  details  are 
omitted  in  9  :  50  ff. ;  17  :  14  If.,  which  are  found  respective¬ 
ly  in  Mark  5  :  25  ff.,  Luke  8  :  43,  and  in  Mark  9  :  14  ff., 
Luke  9  :  38  ff.  Luke  furnishes  illustrations  not  found  in 
Matth.  of  occasional  interruptions  of  the  Lord’s  discourses 
by  short  questions  of  the  disciples  in  12  :  41;  17  :  37. 

§  3.  The  whole  of  the  present  discourse  is  exhibited  here 
by  Matth.  in  a  massive,  unbroken  form,  beginning  at  24  :  4 
and  extending  to  the  end  of  ch.  25.  Howmver  he  furnishes 
the  key  to  the  whole  in  24  :  3,  where  the  disciples  are  intro¬ 
duced  as  addressing  certain  questions  to  him ,  (see  below,  at 
the  verse).  Since  their  occasional  questions  convey  no  defi¬ 
nite  information,  he  repeats  none  that  are  afterwards  directed 
to  the  Lord,  but  records  continuously  the  Lord's  own  words 
only.  We  may  here  assume,  therefore,  without  precisely  fix¬ 
ing  the  forms  of  the  several  questions,  that  this  long  dis¬ 
course  embodies  extended  answers  of  the  Lord  to  a  succession 
of  questions  from  the  perturbed  disciples.  They  are  greatly 
perplexed;  they  are  not  yet  aware  that  many  centuries  will 
intervene  between  the  fall  of  the  city  and  the  end  of  all 
things;  they  ask  many  questions,  the  substance  of  which 
alone  is  given  in  24  :  3. 

§  4.  The  whole  discourse,  as  here  presented,  furnishes  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  substance  of  a  prolonged  conversation  held 
“privately”  24  :  3  between  the  Lord  and  “Peter,  James, 
John  and  Andrew”  Mark  13  :  3,  of  whom  the  three  former 
were  admitted  to  various  solemn  scenes,  'which  no  other  disci¬ 
ples  witnessed;  see  above  17  :  1  B.  Luther  remarks  inci¬ 
dentally  in  one  of  his  sermons:  “Matthew  here  records,  not 
a  formal  discourse,  but  a  free  and  unrestrained  conversation. ,r 
And  Stier,  a  recent  interpreter  of  distinguished  ability,  also 
remarks  incidentally,  (without  further  applying  the  principle 
in  his  explanation  of  the  chapter):  “Probably  our  Lord  did 
not  speak  continuously  and  without  certain  pauses,  in  the 
form  in  which  the  discourse  is  here  presented.”  (Reden,  II, 
466.  A  similar  arrangement  of  extended  answers  to  ques¬ 
tions  occurs  in  ch.  18,  see  v.  1  and  21,  after  which  Matth.  re- 
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marks  in  19  :  1  that  “ Jesus  finished  these  sayings”=these 
discourses.  The  same  expression,  occurring  below  in  26  :  1, 
indicates  that  here  also  the  Lord’s  several  answers  to  yarions 
questions  implied  by  the  word  “all,”  are  combined  as  one  dis¬ 
course.  Thus  one  of  the  pauses  in  the  conversation  at  the 
end  of  v.  31,  not  mentioned  by  Matth.  is  very  distinctly  vis¬ 
ible  in  the  parallel  passage  Luke  21  :  29;  this  observation, 
that  the  Lord  here  introduced  a  parable,  evidently  shows  that 
the  Lord  did  not  speak  continuously  or  without  occasional 
pauses  or  questions  from  the  disciples'  At  another  parallel 
place  Luke  21  :  10  there  is  also  an  indication  of  a  pause  in 
the  discourse.  And  in  the  abrupt  transition  in  25  :  14  there 
appears  a  trace  of  another  interruption,  indicating  that  va¬ 
rious  connecting  words  have  been  omitted;  a  comparison  of 
the  passage  with  Mark  13  :  34,  where  the  whole  parable  is 
compressed  in  one  verse,  will  exhibit  even  more  extensive 
omissions  in  the  latter. 

§5.  We  may  then  explain  the  contents  of  ch.  24  and  ch. 
25  according  to  the  following  principle: — -This  whole  dis¬ 
course  really  consists  of  several  distinct  series  of  “sayings’7 
(26  :  1)  or  remarks  which  are  pronounced  partly  in  answer 
to  occasional  questions  of  the  four  disciples,  not  recorded  by 
Matth.  but  indicated  by  Mark  and  Luke  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  partly  prompted  by  the  Lord’s  knowledge  of  their  wishes 
or  spiritual  wants.  An  exact  specification  of  the  time  or 
times  of  future  events  he  absolutely  refuses  to  give;  but  the 
signs  of  coming  events,  on  the  one  hand,  he  reveals,  while, 
on  the  other,  he  desires  to  impress  on  them  and  those  whom 
they  should  afterwards  instruct,  the  solemn  truth  that  to 
each  individual  his  own  death  is  equivalent  to  the  end  of  all 
things,  since  that  individual’s  final  sentence  is  virtually  deci¬ 
ded  by  his  moral  state  when  he  dies,  Eccl.  9  : 10.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  divisions  seem  to  offer  themselves  to  our  view : 

a)  Ch.  24  :  4-13.  Here  in  answer  to  the  question  in  v.  3, 
respecting  the  sign  (=  indication)  that  “these  things”  men¬ 
tioned  in  23  :  36  are  at  hand,  the  Lord  presents  a  rapid  view 
of  the  trials  of  believers  which  will  precede  the  fall  of  Jeru¬ 
salem. 

b)  24  :  14.  To  that  point  in  the  question  which  assumed 
that  these  events  will  coincide  in  time  with  his  last  coming  at 
the  end  of  the  world,  the  Lord,  carefully  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  answers  in  the  negative;  see  below,  v.  14. 

c)  24  :  15-26.  The  disciples  here  possibly  express  their 
deep  interest  in  the  former  event,  that  is,  in  their  future 
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trials,  the  dispersion  of  the  nation,  &c. ;  the  Lord,  resuming 
the  subject  by  saying:  “therefore”  (see  below,  v.  15  A.) 
now  gives  additional  warnings  and  instructions  intended  to 
guide  their  conduct. 

d)  24  :  27—31.  These  words,  introduced  by  the  word 
“For”  (see  v.  27  B.)  are  doubtless  the  answer  to  a  question 
expressed  or  indicated,  and  are  intended  to  show  that  the 
scenes  which  will  precede  his  final  coming  to  judgment  will 
differ  materially  from  those  that  shall  precede  the  fall  of  the 
city. 

e)  24  :  32-35.  Here  the  Lord  makes  a  pause  in  the  dis¬ 
course  which  is  distinctly  marked  in  Luke  21  :  29,  but  not 
mentioned  by  Mattli.  He  recurs  to  the  point  which  most  of 
all  interested  his  disciples,  who  exhibit  deep  emotion,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  renew  their  questions;  he  reminds  them  that  he  has 
now  revealed  with  sufficient  fulness  the  character  of  the 
events  which  shall  precede  the  fall  of  the  city. 

f)  24  :  36-41.  The  Lord,  who  hitherto  had  spoken  not 
for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  an  idle  curiosity,  but  rather  of 
reaching  the  heart,  desires  now  to  impress  the  truth  on  the 
minds  of  his  disciples,  that  his  last  coming  and  the  end  of 
the  world  are  events  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  fall 
of  the  Jewish  state.  This  whole  passage,  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  portion,  is  omitted  by  Luke  in  ch.  21,  between  v.  33  and 
v.  34. 

g)  24  :  42—25  :  30.  At  this  point  the  disciples  are  appar¬ 
ently  too  deeply  moved  to  interpose  new  questions;  the  Lord 
proceeds  to  discuss  the  new  point  already  introduced  in  v. 
36  ff.,  namely  that  the  death  of  each  individual  is  really  “the 
end”  in  his  own  case,  and  illustrates  man’s  responsibility  by 
parables ;  see  below  24  :  44  C. 

h)  25  :  31-46.  He  completes  the  solemn  revelations  by  a 
description  of  the  Last  Judgment,  which  will  extend  to  all 
individuals  of  the  human  race. 

Obs.  G.  Various  remarks  which  occur  in  this  conversa¬ 
tion,  had  been  previously  made  by  the  Lord  in  his  public  dis¬ 
courses;  comp,  besides  the  parallel  passages  in  Luke  ch.  21, 
also  Luke  12  :  36-40  and  17  :  24-36.  These  remarks,  which 
were  not  then  fully  understood  by  the  disciples  (see  below  v. 
36  A),  are  now  repeated  in  a  connection  which  renders  their 
meaning  more  distinct. 
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Verse  1.  And  Jesus  went  out,  and  departed  from  tlie  temple:  and  hia 
disciples  came  to  him  for  to  shew  him  the  buildings  of  the  temple. 

A.  departed— temple;  the  Lord  never  returned  to  it — be¬ 
fore  the  week  closed,  he  was  crucified. — B.  disciples  &c. 
Tliev  did  not  shoiv  these  buildings  to  him  as  a  stranger;  the 
Greek  word  implies  that  they  pointed  out ,  called  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  them,  as  it  is  also  used  in  Luke  IT  :  14;  24  :  40; 
Acts  9  :  39;  they  indicated  that  these  were  the  special  ob¬ 
jects  of  their  interest  at  the  moment,  inquiring  indirectly 
whether  the  awful  words  just  pronounced  :  “Your  house  &c.” 
23  :  38,  could  possibly  refer  to  these  sacred  buildings. — C. 
buildings;  the  term  comprehends  all  the  magnificent  struc¬ 
tures  (cloisters,  pillars,  walls  &c.)  which  were  connected  with 
the  temple  (4  :  5,  E)  and  which  Herod  during  his  long  reign, 
and  the  Jewish  authorities  after  his  day,  had  erected,  John 
2  :  20.  See  Josephus,  Antiq.  15,  ch.  11;  20,  9,  7  ;  War,  5, 
5.  He  remarks  that  18,000  workmen  had  been  employed, 
and  that  the  “goodly  stones”  Luke  21  :  5  of  the  sacred  edi¬ 
fice,  or  rather,  of  its  foundation,  were  “white  and  strong ; 
their  length  was  25  cubits,  their  height  was  8,  and  their 
breadth  about  12.”  Ant.  15,  11,  3.  Josephus  elsewhere 
{War,  5,  5,  5,)  describes  some  of  the  stones  of  the  walls  as 
having  been  “45  cubits  in  length,  5  in  height,  and  5  in 
breadth.”  (A  cubit  is  usually  reckoned  at  one  foot  and  a  half 
in  length,  but  see  above,  ch.  6  :  27  B.) — Josephus,  a  Jewish 
historian  of  undoubted  veracity  has  left  a  full  account  of  the 
Jewish  War,  which,  without  any  such  intention  on  his  part, 
affords  many  remarkable  illustrations  of  the  words  spoken 
by  the  Lord  in  this  chapter. 

Verse  2.  And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  See  ye  not  all  these  things?  verily, 
I  say  unto  you,  There  shall  not  be  left  here  one  stone  upon  another, 
that  shall  not  be  thrown  down. 

See  ye  not - thrown  down.=These  various  objects  to  which 

you  point,  I  do  mean;  all  those  massive  walls  will  inevitably 
be  broken  down,  and  desolation  and  ruin  will  overwhelm  the 
whole. — The  Romans  literally  fulfilled  this  prediction,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Josephus,  War  7,  1,  1,  inasmuch  as,  after  the 
capture  of  the  city,  when  “the  enemy  had  no  more  people  to 
slay  or  plunder  —  then  they  demolished  the  entire  city  and 
temple,”  except  some  portions  which  were  spared  as  trophies 
of  the  victory ;  the  very  foundation  was  dug  up,  and  all 
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traces  of  an  inhabited  city  destroyed,  according  to  Josephus. 
The  prophecy  in  Micah  3  :  12  was  a  description  of  events 
that  all  came  to  pass. 

Verse  3  ft.  And  as  he  sat  upon  the  mount  of  Olives,  the  disciples  came 
unto  him  privately,  saying,  Tell  us,  when  shall  these  things  be?  and 
what  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming,  and  of  the  end  of  the  world? 

A.  And  as  he  sat- -Olives. — The  original  implies  that  af¬ 
ter  he  had  reached  this  spot,  on  leaving  the  temple,  and  seat¬ 
ed  himself,  the  disciples  came  to  him.  The  temple  and  the 
city,  the  approaching  ruin  of  which  filled  their  minds  with 
gloom  and  terror,  were  in  full  view;  see  for  “the  mount  of 
Olives'’  annot.  to  21  :  1. — B.  the  disciples --privately ;  only 
four  of  the  whole  number  are  here  meant,  Mark  13  :  3,  and 
see  Prel.  Obs.  F.  §  4.  The  term  privately  (=  apart ,  17  : 
19,  when  they  were  alone ,  Mark  4  :  34)  doubtless  refers  to 
the  absence  of  the  other  disciples,  as  on  somewhat  similar 

occasions  of  deep  import.— C.  Tell  us - world.  According 

to  the  view  presented  above,  Prel.  Obs.  F.  §  3.  Matth. 
places  the  questions  here,  in  order  to  indicate  that  the  pro¬ 
longed  discourse  which  follows,  was  occasioned  by  certain 
interrogations  to  which  the  Lord  furnished  replies.  The  first 
of  the  two  questions  refers  to  the  precise  time  of  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  “these  things”  which  the  Lord  had  mentioned  in 
23  :  35,  and  now  repeats  in  v.  2.  The  second  question,  which 
embraces  several  particulars,  or,  rather,  exhibits  a  fusion  of 
several  questions,  is  to  be  viewed  in  connection  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts : — There  were  certain  lessons  which,  previously 
to  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  was  poured 
out,  Acts,  ch.  2,  the  disciples  were  not  prepared  nor  qualified 
to  learn,  as  the  Lord  indeed  told  them,  John  16:  12,  13. 
Even  after  his  resurrection  their  impatience  to  know  the  fu¬ 
ture,  and  their  incorrect  views  are  gently  rebuked  by  the 
Lord,  Acts  1  :  5,  7.  Here,  at  a  still  earlier  day,  the  same 
ignorance  or  confusion  of  thought  is  strikingly  manifested 
by  them.  They  are  not  distinctly. conscious  that  the  end  of 
world  will  be  widely  separated  in  time  from  the  overthrow  of 
the  Jewish  state,  and  imagine  that  the  “coming”  of  the 
Lord,  when  Jerusalem  shall  fall,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
end  of  the  world,  on  the  other,  will  coincide  in  the  time. 
The  questions  here  stated  by  Matth.  probably  contain  the 
substance  of  several  others  referring  chiefly  to  the  sign  of 
those  momentous  events,  by  which  the  disciples  may  know 
that  these  are  at  hand ;  they,  moreover,  appear  to  imagine 
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tliat  the  “end  of  the  world”  is  so  near  that  they  may  still  live 
when  it  occurs.  They  remember  indeed  the  remarkable 
words  spoken  in  16  :  27,  28  and  19  :  28 ;  but  of  the  times  of 
the  events  there  revealed,  they  had  yet  no  clear  conception, 
and  the  events  themselves  were  not  clearly  comprehended  by 
them  at  this  period. — D.  thy  coming ;  on  this  subject  see 
above,  10 :  28  B. — E.  the  end  of  the  world.  For  the  term  here 
translated  world  see  12  :  32  C.  Precisely  the  same  Greek 
phrase  occurs  in  13  :  39,  40  and  28  :  20;  both  there  and  in 
the  present  verse,  it  cannot  possibly  mean  simply  the  end  of 
the  Jewish  state,  but  can  only  refer  to  the  end  of  all  things — • 
the  passing  away  of  this  earth. 

Verse  4.  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Take  heed  that  no 

man  deceive  you. 

Take  heed  &c.— =Be  on  your  guard,  hold  fast  to  my  in¬ 
structions,  and  believe  no  one  whose  doctrines  differ  from 
mine ;  you  will  be  exposed  to  many  trials  of  your  faith  be¬ 
fore  these  massive  buildings  shall  be  cast  down.  Such  watch¬ 
fulness  and  self-examination  on  your  part  will  be  of  more 
value  to  you  than  a  direct  answer  to  your  question  respect¬ 
ing  the  time  (“when”).— The  warning  is  repeated  by  Paul, 
Eph.  5:6;  Col.  2  :  8;  2  Thess.  2  :  3.  As  in  a  similar  case, 
Luke  13 :  23,  24,  so  the  Lord  here,  while  refusing  to  give  a 
direct  answer,  replies  by  uttering  a  solemn  admonition :  “he 
began  to  say  &c.,”  Mark  13  :  5,  that  is,  he  introduced  in  suc¬ 
cession  several  topics  in  his  extended  answer. 

Verse  5.  For  many  shall  come  in  my  name,  saying,  I  am  Christ;  and 

shall  deceive  many. 

For  many  &c.=The  reason  for  giving  you  this  warning  lies 
in  the  fact  that  many  &c. — -The  original,  in  which  the  Greek 
name  Christ  is  equivalent  to  Messiah  (see  1  :  1  B)  implies: — 
Each  shall  falsely  assume  my  name  and  character,  saying,  I 
am  the  Messiah. — Each  of  these  impostors  would  succeed  in 
persuading  “many”  that  he  was  the  promised  deliverer. 
Many  impostors  and  deceivers  arose  among  the  Jews,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  testimony  of  Josephus  (Antiq.  20,  8,  6;  War  2, 
13,  5)  before  the  city  was  destroyed.  Thus  he  mentions  the 
Egyptian,  whom  the  chief  captain,  in  the  first  alarm,  sup¬ 
posed  Paul  to  be  (Acts  21  :  38);  this  man,  like  others,  pre¬ 
tended  that  he  would  exhibit  signs  and  wonders,  and,  as  it 
was  estimated,  about  30,000  individuals  were  “deceived”  by 
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him.  Others  who  pretended  respectively  to  be  “some  great 
one”  or  “the  great  power  of  God”  like  Simon  the  sorcerer, 
Theudas  and  Judas  of  Galilee,  are  already  mentioned  inci¬ 
dentally  in  Acts  5  :  36,  37 ;  8  :  9, 10.  Our  historical  records 
have  not  preserved  the  name  of  any  impostor  who  ventured 
to  announce  himself  to  the  public  without  any  disguise  as 
the  Messiah,  before  the  fall  of  the  city ;  such  pretensions 
were  no  doubt  confined  to  the  small  circles  of  the  initiated, 
while  the  Jewish  authorities  retained  their  power.  Hence 
Dositheus,  the  Samaritan,  the  founder  of  a  numerous  sect 
during  the  age  of  the  apostles,  publicly  claimed  to  be  only 
the  prophet  announced  in  Deut.  18  :  18,  but  doubtless  in  pri¬ 
vate  described  himself  as  “the  Christ.”  After  the  fall  of 
the  city,  when  detection  was  less  prompt  and  easy,  many 
“false  Christs”  appeared,  of  whom  the  one  best  known,  Bar- 
ehochebas  or  Bar-Cochba  ( =Son  of  a  star ,  the  ambitious 
title  which  he  assumed  in  allusion  to  Numb.  24  :  17)  perished 
in  the  year  135.  Such  a  “false  Christ”  could  possibly  claim 
that  he  was  the  Lord  Jesus  himself,  and  that  his  promised 
“coming”  now  occurred.  Hence  the  Lord  discriminates  care¬ 
fully  in  the  subsequent  discourse  between  the  era  of  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem,  which  alone  concerned  the  disciples  personally, 
and  the  distant  period  when  the  general  Judgment  will  occur. 

Verse  6.  And  ye  shall  hear  of  wars,  and  rumors  of  wars:  see  that  ye 
he  not  troubled :  for  all  these  things  must  come  to  pass,  but  the  end 
is  not  yet. 

A.  wars  and  rumors  of  wars= while  a  bloody  war  prevails 
in  one  part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ye  will  be  alarmed  with 
tidings  that  wars  are  on  the  point  of  commencing  else¬ 
where. — The  Romans  repeatedly  threatened  war  against  the 
Jews  before  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  The  Lord  possibly 
alludes  to  the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Parthians,  to 
the  enormous  numbers  of  Jews  slain  in  the  Syrian  and  other 
cities  (Jos.  War,  8,  2,  18 ;  Ant.  20  ch.  3  and  4),  to  the  wars 
of  rival  emperors,  Otho,  Vitellius  &c.  Large  portions  of  the 
Roman  Empire  were  convulsed  by  war  during  the  whole  pe¬ 
riod  preceding  the  fall  of  the  city. — B.  be  not  troubled— do 
not  vainly  believe  that  these  convulsions,  which  will  occur 
long  before  the  Gospel  shall  have  reached  all  nations,  indi¬ 
cate  the  actual  end  of  the  world. — It  is  worthy  of  observa¬ 
tion  that  when  Paul  imparts  precisely  the  same  lesson  to  the 
Thessalonians,  he  employs  the  same  word  rendered  “trou¬ 
bled”  —disturbed,  alarmed,  2  Thes.  2  :  2. — C.  for  all- -not 
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yet—for  the  end  of  the  world,  concerning  which  ye  inquired 
(ver.  3),  is  not  indicated  by  these  events. — Hence,  vast  and 
bloody  wars,  and  even  the  fall  of  empires,  by  no  means  con¬ 
stitute  sure  signs  of  the  near  approach  of  the  end  of  the 
world. — “all  these  thins”=now  mentioned  in  reference  to  the 
fall  of  the  city,  see  v.  34. — “must”— certainly  will,  see  16  : 
21  C. 

Verse  7.  For  nation  shall  rise  against  nation,  and  kingdom  against 
kingdom :  and  there  shall  be  famines,  and  pestilences,  and  earthquakes 
in  divers  places. 

For  nation  &c.  The  Lord  here  refers  to  the  language  of 
the  prophets  (for  instance  Isai.  19  :  2;  Jerem.  51  :  46  as  well 
as  2  Chron.  15  :  6)  with  which  the  disciples  were  familiar, 
and  which  described  in  general  terms  great  political  convul¬ 
sions,  national  calamities  and  wars ;  the  terms  employed,  as 
it  isNobvious,  refer  here  to  facts ,  and  are  to  be  literally  un¬ 
derstood. — “famines”;  one  of  great  severity,  which  occurred 
A.  D.  49,  is  incidentally  mentioned  in  Acts  11  :  28,  where  as 
in  7  :  11,  the  same  Greek  word  is  rendered  dearth ;  it  is 
sometimes  rendered  hunger ,  as  in  Luke  15  :  17,  2  Cor.  11  : 
27,  but  famine  in  Rom.  8  :  35.  See  Jos.  Antig.  20,  2,  5. — 
“pestilences”;  here  a  general  name  is  employed,  indicating  ca¬ 
lamities  like  the  oriental  Plague,  or  any  malignant  diseases 
that  are  contagious  or  infectious,  as  well  as  epidemic  and 
mortal.  One  pestilence  alone  in  A.  D.  65,  in  a  single  au¬ 
tumn,  carried  off  30,000  persons  in  Rome.  The  tremendous 
scourge  of  the  pestilence  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Test.,  Lev.  26:25;  1  kings  8  :  37 ;  Ps.  91 :  3,  6,  Ezek.  7  : 
15. — “earthquakes.”  These  are  also  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  O.  Test.,  Isai.  24:20;  29:6,  and  have  occurred  on 
many  occasions  in  the  Holy  Land  as  well  as  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  In  addition  to  several  others  occurring  between  A.  H. 
46  and  A.  D.  60,  in  “divers  (— sundry ,  various )  places”  in 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  mentioned  by  historians,  there  was 
a  violent  earthquake  in  the  year  63,  or  about  seven  years  be¬ 
fore  the  fall  of  the  city,  in  the  neighborhood  of  mount  Vesu¬ 
vius,  which  partially  destroyed  Pompeii  (Tac.  Ann.  15  :  22, 
the  earthquake  which  completely  ruined  it  as  well  as  Hercu¬ 
laneum,  occurred  about  16  years  afterwards,  A.  H.  79. 
Previously,  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  thirteen  cities  of 
Asia  Minor  were  destroyed  in  one  night  by  an  earthquake. — • 
The  imperfect  historical  records  referring  to  that  period,  that 
are  extant,  do  not  furnish  full  details  of  the  events  which  the 
Lord  here  predicts. 
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Verse  8.  All  these  arc  the  beginning  of  sorrows. 

All  these  &c.— such  events,  as  a  mere  “beginning,”  will  be 
succedecl  by  greater  horrors  which  will  ultimately  overwhelm 
the  city  and  the  whole  nation. — The  Greek  word  for  “sor¬ 
rows,”  occurring  also  in  Acts  2  :  24  indicates  originally  pangs 
which  are  intense  but  also  ot  comparatively  short  duration^ 
throes,  1  Thess.  5  :  3,  John  16  :  21. 

Verse  9.  Then  shall  they  deliver  you  up  to  be  afflicted,  and  shall  kill 

you :  and  ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  nations  for  my  name’s  sake. 

A.  Then  shall  they - kill  you.  (“Shall”  is  here  simply 

the  sign  of  the  future  tense=m7Z.)  Similar  predictions  had 
already  been  made  in  10  :  IT ;  23  :  34.  They  possibly  refer 
to  cases  like  that  of  Stephen,  Acts.  7  :  59,  James,  Acts  12  :  2, 
and  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  under  the  emperor  Ne¬ 
ro,  during  whose  reign  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  are  said 
to  have  suffered  martyrdom. — B.  ye  shall  be  hated  &e.=the 
Jews  will  regard  you  as  enemies  of  their  religion  and  conse¬ 
quently  as  enemies  of  God,  and  all  nations  (=  Gentiles)  will 
hate  you.  See  above,  10  :  22  A,  and  comp.  Acts  6  :  14  and 
26  :  9  with  John  16  :  2;  see  also  Acts  28  :  22,  1  Cor.  4:13; 
1  Pet.  2  :  12;  3  :  16;  4:14. — “for  my  name’s  sake”= as 
Christians,  1  Pet.  4  :  16,  as  adherents  of  Christ,  whom  the 
Jews  with  impious  unbelief  denied  and  slew,  and  to  whose 
disciples  they  transferred  their  original  hatred  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  Acts  4  :  2.  An  ancient  writer  states  that  the  very 
name — a  Christian — when  it  was  heard  by  the  heathen,  pro¬ 
voked  a  war  against  itself,  as  if  it  implied  a  crime. 

Verse  10.  And  then  shall  many  be  offended,  and  shall  betray  one  anoth* 

er,  and  shall  hate  one  another. 

A.  offended=shall  stumble  and  fall,  shall  allow  such  trials 
to  shake  their  faith,  to  destroy  their  confidence  in  God,  and 
to  renounce  the  Christian  religion,  13  :  21 ;  for  the  word 
“ offend ”  see  5  :  29  C,  and  for  illustrations,  2  Tim.  1  :  15; 
4  :  10,  16,  1  John  2  :  19,  and  comp.  Hebr.  12  :  3  ff. — B. 
betray  one  another=through  fear  of  persecution  or  through 
bribes,  some  professed  believers  will  denounce  their  brethren 
to  their  persecutors.  Such  scenes  occurred  during  the  reign 
of  Nero,  a  few  years  before  the  fall  of  the  city.  (Tac.  Ann. 
15,  44). — C.  and  shall  hate  &c.=these  treacherous  and  apos¬ 
tate  Christians  will  act  as  enemies  that  hate. — The  Lord  here 
repeats,  according  to  Mark  13  :  12  words  that  he  had  uttered 
once  before,  see  above  10  :  21. 
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Verse  11.  And  many  false  prophets  shall  rise,  and  shall  deceive  many. 

And  many  false  prophets  &e.  See  7  :  15  B,  and  above,  ann. 
to  ver.  5.  These  cautions  are  repeated  by  Paul,  Acts  20  : 
29,  30;  2  Cor.  11 :  13;  Gal.  1 :  7;  1  Tim.  4:  1;  2  Tim.  3  : 
1,  by  Peter,  2  Pet.  2  :  1,  and  by  John,  1  John  2  :  18;  see 
below,  v.  23. 

Verse  12.  And  because  iniquity  shall  abound,  the  love  of  many  shall 

wax  cold. 

And  because  &c.  The  iniquity  that  abounds  is  partly  the 
iniquity  or  unbelief  of  the  persecutors,  partly  the  unfaithful¬ 
ness  and  apostacy  of  professing  Christians,  to  which  perse¬ 
cution  in  some  cases  leads;  comp.  2  Tim.  3  :  1-5. — “wax,” 
see  13  : 15  A. — Love,  the  great  Christian  principle,  22  :  37- 
40,  the  most  holy  emotion  which  the  human  heart  is  made 
capable  by  grace  of  entertaining,  is  compared  to  the  sacred 
fire  which  burned  perpetually  on  the  altar,  Lev.  6  :  9-13, 
and  could  become  extinct  only  in  consequence  of  criminal 
negligence.  “ Many ,”  forbearing  to  watch  and  pray  and 
hold  fast  to  the  divine  promises,  will  allow  the  grateful  love 
with  which  they  had  professed  the  name  of  Christ,  and  the 
fraternal  love  with  which  they  had  regarded  their  brethren, 
to  be  extinguished  by  fear  or  other  unholy  emotions,  and  will 
renounce  a  cause  which  involves  them  in  severe  earthly  trials, 
2  Thess.  2:  3;  2  Tim.  1  :  15;  Hebr.  10  :  25. 

Verse  13.  But  he  that  shall  endure  unto  the  end,  the  same  shall  be 

saved. 

But  lie  &c.  For  the  future  encouragement  of  believers, 
when  the  trials  here  predicted,  shall  occur,  the  Lord,  at  the 
close  of  this  portion  of  his  address,  graciously  promises  eter¬ 
nal  salvation  (—perfect  and  eternal  deliverance  from  all  evil, 
2  Pet.  2  :  9;  2  Tim.  4  4  :  18)  to  those  who  in  faith  “ endure ” 
( —bear ,  sustain )  their  trials  unto  the  end  of  their  course  on 
earth ;  comp.  2  Tim.  2  :  12  (where  the  same  word  is  rendered 
suffer)  James  1 :  12 ;  5  : 11. — “unto  (the)  end”  =  of  life,  Bev. 
2  : 10,  as  in  John  13  : 1,  Hebr.  3:14;  Rev.  2  :  26.  The 
definite  article  the ,  which  in  v.  6  and  14  gives  prominence  to 
the  great  end  =the  end  of  all  things,  is  here  omitted,  and 
the  adverbial  form  of  the  Greek  phrase  simply  indicates  the 
idea  of  family,  perseveringly. 

\  erse  14.  And  this  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  all  the 

world,  for  a  witness  to  all  nations;  and  then  shall  the  end  come- 
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A.  The  rapid  transition  in  this  verse  from  the  fall  of  the 
city  to  the  end  of  the  world,  may  be  thus  explained.  The 
disciples  had  heard  the  Lord  speak  previously,  v.  6,  of  a  re¬ 
mote  end ;  here,  at  the  close  of  v.  13,  in  which  he  had  em¬ 
ployed  the  same  word  (meaning  the  close  of  the  individual’s 
life  on  earth)  they  inquired  whether  he  declared  that  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  events  just  mentioned  as  signs  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  fall  of  Jerusalem,  the  “end  of  the  world”  itself 
(v.  3)  would  occur.  The  phrase  “this  gospel ,”  which  indi¬ 
cates  apparently  that  some  reference  had  just  been  made  to 
the  “Gospel,”  and  also  the  absence  of  the  words  found  in 
Luke  21  :  19  show  that  Matth.  has  here  omitted  a  portion  of 
the  conversation,  and  proceeds  with  his  report  only  when  the 
Lord  himself  resumes  the  regular  discourse.  This  verse 
therefore,  which  gives  an  answer  in  the  negative,  conveys  the 
information  to  the  disciples  that  after  the  fall  of  the  city,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  world,  the  tidings  of  the  Gospel  shall 
be  carried  to  all  nations,  thus  showing  that  the  interval  would 
be  of  comparatively  great  length. — B.  And ;  the  connective 
Greek  word  so  translated  here,  like  the  corresponding  He¬ 
brew  connective  term,  admits  of  many  modes  of  application. 
The  latter  begins  several  books,  Exod.  1 :  ;  1  Kings  1:1; 
Ezra  1 :  1  and  letters,  2  Kings  5  :  6;  10  :  2,  and  is  translated 
now ,  referring  generally  to  preceding  words  or  facts,  and 
also  indicating  that  a  general  subject  is  resumed.  In  the 
New  Test,  it  is  (besides  and)  translated  but ,  Mark  12  :  12, 
Acts  10  :  28,  therefore  1  Cor.  5  :  13,  and  for  in  Acts  23  :  4, 
1  John  1:2;  3:4.  It  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  namely , 
as  in  John  1  :  16  (=namely  grace  &c.)  1  Cor.  3  :  5  (“even”). 
In  the  present  case  it  is  equivalent  to  such  an  English  term, 
indicating  that  the  disciples  had  here  interposed  a  question, 
and  that  the  Lord  said  in  reply:  “That  end  of  the  world 
itself  shall  not  come  then,  for  this  Gospel  &c.” — C.  this 
gospel  of  the  kingdom.  The  word  this  may  refer  to  the  joy¬ 
ful  intelligence  of  salvation  involved  in  the  words  “shall  be 
saved,”  v.  13,  but  it  more  probably  refers  to  the  gospel  which 
the  disciples  and  their  successors  were  to  preach,  and  which 
had  possibly  been  just  mentioned  in  the  intermediate  conver¬ 
sation. — For  the  whole  phrase  see  4  :  23  C. — I).  world;  the 
original  word,  differing  from  that  which  is  similarly  transla¬ 
ted  in  v.  3,  and  signifying  the  inhabited  (earth),  although 
used  sometimes  in  a  restricted  sense,  Luke  2:1;  Acts  11  : 
28;  19  :  27,  is  evidently  intended,  as  the  words  “all  nations,” 
and  the  statement  in  Rom.  11 :  2£  show,  to  designate  the 
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habitable  globe,  the  whole  world,  as  in  Acts  17  :  31 ;  Rom. 
10  :  18;  Hebr.  1  :  6.  The  ancient  prophecies  had  repeated¬ 
ly  declared:  “The  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  &c.,”  Isai.  11:9;  Hab.  2:14.  But  America  and 
■other  portions  of  the  globe,  the  homes  of  countless  millions, 
were  not  then  known  even  by  name.  Nevertheless,  the  Gos¬ 
pel  was  to  be  sent  to  those  parts  of  the  world  too,  before 
“the  end.”— -E,  for  a  witness  —  nations  —bearing  witness,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  great  purpose  of  the  Gospel,  John  1 :  17  ; 
Tit.  2  : 11,  to all  men  concerning  the  love  of  God  revealed 
in  Christ,  1  Cor.  1  :  6;  2  Cor.  2  :  1.  See  8  :  4  D.— F.  and 
pken__  come  =the  day  of  judgment  will  not  arrive  until  the 
Gospel  shall  have  been  previously  proclaimed  to  all  nations. — ■ 
“and  then”  = thereupon ,  after  that ,  without  indicating  the 
length  of  the  interval,  as  in  4  : 17 ;  9  :  14;  18  :  21. 

Verse  15.  When  ye,  therefore,  shall  see  the  abomination  of  desolation, 
spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,  stand  in  the  holy  place,  (whoso 
readeth,  let  hinV  understand.) 

A.  therefore.  At  this  point  the  painful  interest  which  the 
disciples  felt  in  the  coming  events  that  so  nearly  concerned 
them,  their  nation,  and  their  future  personal  labors,  mani¬ 
fested  itself  by  exclamations  or  questions,  and  the  Lord  pau¬ 
ses.  The  evidence  of  this  fact  is  found  in  the  variations  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  reports  in  Mark  13  :  14  and  Luke  21  :  20 ; 
both  of  these  evangelists  prefix  other  words  to  this  verse, 
showing  that  the  conversation  had  been  resumed.  At  this 
point,  where  the  Lord  again  proceeds  with  his  discourse,  the 
three  evangelists  coincide  substantially.  Christ  now  furnish¬ 
es  additional  and  detailed  instructions  in  v.  15-26  respecting 
the  conduct  of  the  disciples  and  of  their  Christian  associates 
when  the  times  of  trial  shall  be  at  hand.  The  introductory 
word  “therefore”  indicates  that  he  resumes  the  subject  which 
he  had  discussed  to  the  end  of  v.  13,  but  temporarily  drop¬ 
ped  while  uttering  the  words  in  v.  14.  Such  resumptions 
after  short  interruptions  or  parentheses  by  means  of  the 
word  therefore  are  frequent;  see  7  :  24;  10  :  32,  and  comp. 
John  6  :  24  with  v.  22,  or  Hebr.  4  :  11  with  v.  6. — B.  the 
abomination  - -  place.  The  prophet  Daniel  who  lived  during 
the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  was  permitted  to  see  many 
future  events  in  his  visions.  Among  these  are  the  remarka¬ 
ble  revelations  which  he  received  concerning  the  Messiah. 
Josephus  says:  “Daniel  also  wrote  concerning  the  Roman 
government,  and  that  our  country  should  be  made  desolate 
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by  them,”  Antiq.  10,  11,  7.  The  words  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel  to  which  the  Lord  here  refers  are  found  in  ch.  9  :  26, 
27 ;  11  :  31 ;  12  : 11 ;  “the  holy  place,”  (in  the  original  sim¬ 
ply  “a  holy  place”)  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  temple, 
although  Mark  13  :  14  instead  of  this  phrase  merely  says : 
“where  it  ought  not.”  That  the  temple  cannot  be  meant  is 
obvious;  for  when  the  Romans  actually  did  offer  sacrifices  to 
their  ensigns  on  the  site  of  the  temple,  the  sacred  buildings 
had  been  already  burnt,  Jos.  War,  6,  6,  1,  while  here  our 
Lord  evidently  refers  to  a  time  preceding  the  destruction  of 
the  temple,  when  the  escape  of  fugitives  was  still  possible. 
Probably  Judea,  or  the  region  around  the  city,  called  “the 
holy  land”  Zech.  2  :  12  is  implied;  like  the  city,  (4  :  5  C) 
the  whole  land  belonged  to  the  Lord,  and  was  regarded  as 
holy;  see  Lev.  25:23,  Jerem.  2:7;  Hos.  9:3.  Christ 
here  indicates  that  his  disciples  should  withdraw  from  the 
city  before  the  temple  shall  be  taken  and  destroyed ;  more¬ 
over,  Luke  who  omits  these  words,  supplies  the  following : 
“When  ye  shall  see  Jerusalem  compassed  with  armies,”  21  : 
20,  which  evidently  allude  to  the  approach  of  the  Roman  ar¬ 
mies  with  their  standards  exhibiting  the  well-known  Roman 
eagles.  (These  were  figures  of  gold  or  silver,  about  the  size 
of  a  pigeon,  and  were  borne  on  the  tops  of  spears,  with  their 
wings  expanded.  When  the  army  marched,  the  eagle  was 
always  visible  to  the  legions,  for  which  see  26  :  53.)  These 
representatives  of  living  creatures  were  abhorred  by  the 
Jews,  Jos.  Ant.  17,  6,  2. — The  word  “ stand ”  (lit.  standing ) 
indicates  a  prolonged  presence  of  the  “abomination  of  deso- 
lation”=the  desolating  abomination.  Now  the  original  word 
for  “abomination”  which  Daniel  employs,  designated  any 
vile  and  odious  thing,  particularly  when  connected  with  the 
pollutions  of  idolatry,  Zech.  9:7;  Nahum  3:6;  2  Kings 
23  :  24.  Possibly  therefore  the  ensigns  and  the  images  of 
the  Roman  emperor  are  meant,  such  as  Pilate  in  vain  at¬ 
tempted  at  an  earlier  period  to  introduce  into  Jerusalem. 
Jos.  War,  2,  9,  2.  So,  too,  when  Vitellius  intended  to  con¬ 
duct  an  army  through  Judea,  the  Jews  remonstrated  effectu¬ 
ally  against  the  passage  of  the  troops  through  their  country, 
on  account  of  the  images  in  their  ensigns,  Ant.  18,  5,  3.— 
The  sense  of  the  whole  may  then  be: — When  the  armies  and 
ensigns  of  the  pagan  Romans  establish  themselves  on  the  soil 
of  the  holy  land,  with  the  evident  intent  to  spread  desolation 
over  it  &c. — C.  (whoso  —  understand.)  Some  suppose  that 
Matth.  himself  introduces  this  parenthesis,  but  as  it  occurs 
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also  in  Mark  13  : 14,  it  is  evidently  a  part  of  the  Lord’s  dis¬ 
course.  The  Lord  himself,  whose  own  words  here  Matth.  is 
very  careful  not  to  interrupt  at  all,  calls  the  attention  of  his 
disciples  specially  to  Gabriel’s  language  occurring  in  the  an¬ 
cient  prophecy,  Dan.  9  :  23 ;  12  :  10  as  a  guide  in  their  own 
future  meditations.  Such  brief  parenthetical  remarks  are 
not  uncommon;  see  13  :  9,  43;  John  7  :  22;  Rev.  2  :  9. — 
“whoso  readeth”  —for  the  instruction  of  himself  or  of  others. 

Verse  16.  Then  let  them  which  be  in  Judea  flee  into  the  mountains. 

Then  &e.  =then,  if  ye  had  hitherto  still  lingered,  do  ye 

and  all  who  receive  my  words,  at  once  abandon  the  whole 
•  * 

land,  for  the  siege  of  the  city,  and  the  ruin  of  the  country 
are  at  hand. — “Flee --mountains”  =seek  places  of  refuge, 
Gen.  19:17;  Judg.  6:2;  1  Sam.  13  :  6. — It  is  said  (Euseb. 
Heel.  Hist.  Ill,  5)  that  shortly  before  the  fall  of  the  city, 
the  Christians,  in  obedience  to  this  command,  withdrew  in 
a  body  and  went  beyond  the  Jordan  to  Pella,  a  city  situated 
in  the  northern  part  of  Perma  (Jos.  War,  3,  3,  3)  and  be¬ 
yond  the  mountainous  region  on  the  north-eastern  confines  of 
the  Holy  Land.  See  Appendix,  art.  Decapolis,  and  comp. 
Jos.  War,  2,  ch.  19,  6,  and  ch.  20,  1  respecting  the  flight  of 
many  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem. 

Verse  17.  Let  him  which  is  on  the  house-top  not  come  down  to  take 
any  thing  out  of  his  house. 

Let  him  &c.  The  roofs  of  the  houses  were  flat,  affording 
conveniences  for  walking,  and  were  sometimes  selected,  as  in 
Peter’s  case,  Acts  10  :  9,  by  those  who  sought  retirement. 
The  house-top  was  reached  both  from  the  interior  of  the 
house,  and  also  by  a  staircase  on  the  outside,  9:2  D.  The 
Lord  employs  here  the  image  of  a  man  to  whom  the  sudden¬ 
ness  of  the  danger  leaves  no  time  to  collect  provisions  and 
clothing  for  his  flight;  if  the  Christians  linger  too  long  in  the 
city  when  the  Jewish  war  is  beginning,  they  will  find  all 
means  of  escape  cut  off.  (Comp.  Luke  17  :  31,  and  see 
above,  Prel.  Obs.  G.) 

Verse  18.  Neither  let  him  which  is  in  the  field  return  back  to  take  his 
clothes. 

Neither  &c.  This  additional  image  enforces  the  precept  of 
the  former  verse,  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  escaping 
from  the  doomed  city.  The  Lord  designs  to  extinguish  the 
last  hope  of  his  disciples  that  the  city  will  be  spared. — The 
Yol.  XIII,  No.  49.  ’  10 
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mantle  or  cloak  (“clothes,”  5  :  40  B)  was  not  worn  during 
the  labors  of  the  field;  comp.  John  13  :  4. 

Verse  19.  And  wo  unto  them  that  are  with  child,  and  to  them  that  give 

suck  in  those  days/ 

And  woe  —alas  for ,  11 :  21,  A.  The  Lord  refers  to  the 
unspeakable  miseries  of  the  times,  the  dispersion  of  families 
and  the  painful  trials  which  the  helpless  fugitives  will  endure, 
particularly  referring  to  mothers;  the  allusion  is  to  that  holy 
principle  of  love  which  will  not  allow  a  mother  to  consider 
her  own  safety  unless  she  first  provides  for  that  of  her  off¬ 
spring,  whence  she  is  liable  to  perish  with  the  latter. 

Verse  20.  But  pray  ye  that  your  flight  be  not  in  winter,  neither  on  the 

sabbath-day. 

But  pray  ye  &c.  =  Let  prayer  and  uninterrupted  commu¬ 
nion  with  God  sustain  you. — The  Lord  here  evidently  refers 
to  believers  whose  faith  would  prompt  them  to  prefer  a  pain¬ 
ful  flight  to  a  continuance  in  the  city.  They  are  permitted 
to  pray  for  two  alleviations,  first,  that  the  privations  and  suf¬ 
ferings  which  necessarily  attend  such  a  flight,  may  not  be 
aggravated  by  the  severity  of  the  season  of  the  year,  and 
secondly,  that  their  flight  may  not  be  attended  by  circum¬ 
stances  or  apparently  necessary  acts  that  might  either  pro¬ 
voke  the  Jews  as  violations  of  the  letter  of  the  law,  or  after¬ 
wards  disturb  their  own  peace  of  conscience.  This  point  is 
illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  a  conscien¬ 
tious  Jew  regarded  the  observance  of  the  sabbath,  Exod.  16  : 
29,  Jerem.  19  :  22.  The  Lord  designs  in  general  to  refer  to 
two  sources  of  trials,  first,  natural  causes,  secondly,  social  or 
religious  institutions.  Josephus  remarks  (Ant.  13,  8,  4)  that 
it  was  not  lawful  for  a  Jew  to  journey  on  a  sabbath-day  or 
on  a  festival-day ;  for  the  distance  called  a  “sabbath-day’s 
journey.”  see  21 :  1. 

Verse  21.  For  then  shall  be  great  tribulation,  such  as  waS  not  since  the 

beginning  of  the  world  to  this  time,  no,  nor  ever  shall  be. 

For  &c.  =the  miseries  which  are  approaching,  will  justify 
you  in  encountering  the  greatest  perils  in  effecting  your  es¬ 
cape. — These  unexpected  disclosures  of  the  future  trials  of 
Jews  and  Christians,  as  connected  with  the  fall  of  the  city, 
doubtless  produced  a  marked  movement  among  the  disciples; 
they  are  deeply  distressed,  but  have  reached  a  period  when, 
in  the  Lord’s  view,  it  is  essential  that  they  should  be  prepar¬ 
ed  by  him  for  personally  encountering  danger  in  any  form 
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without  timidity  or  hopelessness.  Hence  he  here  reasserts 
in  proverbial  terms  which  refer  to  extraordinary  calamities, 
Exod.  10  :  14 ;  11  :  6,  Joel  2  :  2,  that  all  these  things  will 
come  to  pass,  and  even  exceed  in  severity  all  other  known 
calamities,  referring  with  emphasis  to  the  words  in  Dan.  12  : 
1. — The  allusion  doubtless  is  to  the  appalling  events  which 
preceded  and  followed  the  capture  of  Jerusalem;  that  city 
was  crowded  at  the  time  bv  Jews  from  a  distance  who  had 
assembled  to  keep  the  passover,  Jos.  War,  6,  9  §  8  and  4. 
The  “great  distress'5  mentioned  Luke  21 :  23,  24,  the  mur¬ 
ders  (large  fires  quenched  by  the  flowing  streams  of  blood, 
Jos.  War ,  6,  8,  5),  the  famine  and  enormous  crimes  which  it 
engendered  (a  mother,  named  Mary,  for  instance,  killing  her 
babe,  roasting  and  eating  one  half  of  the  body,  War,  6,  8, 
4)  the  crucifixion  of  so  many  hundreds  of  Jewish  prisoners, 
“that  room  was  wanting  for  the  crosses,  and  crosses  wanting 
for  the  bodies,55  (War,  5,  11,  1),  in  short,  the  slaughter  of 
more  than  a  million  of  Jews  (“eleven  hundred  thousand  per¬ 
ished  during  the  whole  siege,”  besides  ninety-seven  thousand 
who  were  led  into  captivity,  War,  6,  9,  3)— these  were  in¬ 
deed  events  to  which  no  former  age  and  none  that  succeeded, 
can  afford  a  parallel;  the  Lord’s  prophetic  view  of  them 
moved  him  to  tears,  Luke  19  :  14.  Additional  remarks  on 
the  same  event  are  found  in  Luke  21  : 24. 

Verse  22.  And  except  those  days  should  be  shortened,  there  should  no 

flesh  be  saved:  but  for  the  elects  sake  those  days  shall  be  shortened, 

A.  And  except  (lit.  if  not)  -  -saved  =if  the  Lord  (Mark  13  : 
20)  had  not,  in  his  infinite  compassion,  determined  to  arrest 
the  course  of  these  calamities,  and  restrain  the  passions  of 
cruel  and  wicked  men,  “no  flesh”  (=no  mortal,  as  in  Jerem. 
12:12;  Rom.  3  :  20;  1  Cor.  1  : 29)  could  “be  saved”  (= 
escape  bodily  death,  as  in  8:25;  14:30) — death,  in  the 
form  of  pestilence  or  famine,  in  addition  to  the  sword,  would 
rage  till  all  had  perished:  comp.  Gen.  6  :  13. — “shortened'^ 
diminished  in  number.  The  siege  and  capture  of  Jerusalem 
occupied  a  much  shorter  time  than  Titus  had  expected;  the 
former  commenced  early  in  the  spring  of  A.  D.  70;  the  lat¬ 
ter  occurred  five  months  afterwards,  early  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year. — B.  but  —  elect’s  sake;  (for  elect  see  20  :  16 
B.)  The  sense  is :  God  will  not  permit  these  calamities  to 
prevail  so  long  that  they  shall  overwhelm  and  destroy  his 
own  believing  people,  the  Christians.  ‘Tie  knoweth  them 
that  trust  in  him,”  Nahum  1:7;  2  Tim,  2  19.  The  words 
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■which  refer  to  the  overruling  Providence  of  God,  are  design¬ 
ed  to  soothe  and  encourage  the  disciples  and  all  afflicted  be¬ 
lievers  ;  and  these,  by  their  presence,  their  faith  and  their 
prayers  prove  to  be  a  protection  even  to  the  unrighteous ; 
comp.  Gen.  18  :  26. 

Verses  23  and  24,  Then  if  any  man  shall  say  unto  you,  Lo,  here  is 
Christ,  or  there;  believe  it  not.  For  there  shall  arise  false  Christs, 
and  false  prophets,  and  shall  shew  great  signs  and  wonders;  insomuch 
that,  if  it  were  possible,  they  shall  deceive  the  very  elect. 

A.  Then  =during  the  period  described  in  the  foregoing  words. 
— The  writings  of  the  apostles,  Acts  20  :  29,  30 ;  Rom.  16:18; 
2  Cor.  11 :  13;  Gal.  2  :  4;  2  Pet.  2:1;  1  John  4  :  1,  and 
the  history  of  primitive  Christianity,  show  that  few  dangers 
were  more  insidious  and  formidable  than  those  with  which 
false  teachers  and  religious  pretenders  of  all  kinds  threatened 
the  Church,  after  the  day  of  Pentecost.  The  Lord  had  ut¬ 
tered  warnings  at  the  commencement  of  his  ministry,  7  : 15; 
he  repeats  them  above,  v.  11,  and  here  specially  refers  to 
those  impostors  who  shall  assume  the  name  of  Christ=Mes- 
siah;  see  above,  v.  5. — B.  great  signs  and  wonders.  Jose¬ 
phus  remarks  that  before  the  fall  of  the  city  there  was  a 
“body  of  wicked  men,  not  so  impure  in  their  actions,  but 
more  wicked  in  their  intentions — who  deceived  and  deluded 
the  people  under  pretence  of  divine  inspiration  &c.”  War ,  2, 
13,  4.  “They  pretended  that  they  would  exhibit  manifest 
wonders  and  signs,”  Ant.  20,  8,  6.  The  prophecy  of  the  Sa¬ 
viour  and  the  history  of  the  Jewish  historian  precisely  agree. 
The  signs  and  wonders  which  these  false  Christs  and  prophets 
promised  or  pretended  to  perform,  were  “lying  wonders,” 
such  as  Paul  mentions,  2  Thess.  2  :  9,  and,  like  every  ungod¬ 
ly  thing,  were  “after  the  working  of  Satan.” — C.  if  it  were 
possible;  the  original  phrase  is  simply :  “if  possible,”  and 
does  not  deny  the  possibility  of  the  fall  of  the  elect,  (men¬ 
tioned  also  in  v.  22)  as  the  English  version  seems  to  do  by 
the  unnecessary  insertion  of  the  italicised  words  it  ivere . 
Precisely  the  same  two  Greek  words  occur  in  ch.  26:39; 
Acts  20  :  16;  Rom.  12  :  18  and  Gal.  4:  15;  in  the  first 
three  passages  a  possibility  may  exist,  in  the  last  it  is,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  assumed  to  exist.  While  the  word  if 
frequently  introduces  a  doubt,  it  also  frequently  indicates 
that  a  particular  circumstance  may  easily  occur  or  really 
does  exists,  as  in  5  :  29 ;  6  :  30  ;  7  :  11 ;  12  :  28.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  Lord  here  by  no  means  teaches  that  the  “elect”  or 
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any  human  beings  are  infallible  or  incapable  of  being  deceiv¬ 
ed,  or  of  falling,  and  that  hence  they  no  longer  needed  the 
prayer:  Lead  us  not  into  temptation;  Ezek.  18:24,  Mt. 
26  :  41 ;  1  Cor.  10  :  12,  Phil.  3  :  12.  The  sense  of  the 
words  is  very  clearly  given  by  one  of  the  four  to  whom  these 
words  were  spoken  (Prel.  Obs.  F.  §  4.)  He  addresses,  (2 
Pet.  1 : 1,  comp,  with  1  Pet.  1 :  1)  those  who  had  obtained  a 
“like  precious  faith”  with  him,  that  is,  the  elect,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner:  “Ye,  therefore — beware  lest  ye  also,  being 
led  away  with  the  error  of  the  wicked,  fall  from  your  own 
steadfastness”  2  Pet.  3  :  17.  “Give  diligence  to  make  your 
calling  and  election  sure”  2  Pet.  1 :  10.  The  Lord’s  word : 
“What  I  say  unto  you,  I  say  unto  all,  Watch,”  Mark  13  : 
37,  is  said  to  each  individual  until  his  race  on  earth  is  fully 
run. 

Verse  25.  Behold,  I  have  told  you  before. 

Behold— before  =so  that  when  all  shall  come  to  pass,  your 
faith  may  not  waver,  but  rather  be  confirmed  by  such  evi¬ 
dence  of  my  divine  foreknowledge,  John  13  :  19 ;  14 :  29 

Verse  26.  Wherefore,  if  they  shall  say  unto  you,  Behold,  he  is  in  the 

desert;  go  not  forth  :  behold,  lie  is  in  the  secret  chambers;  believe  it 

not. 

A.  Wherefore  —as  the  lesson  to  be  deduced  from  these 
warnings,  if  they  &c. — B.  if  they  —indefinitely,  any  agents 
or  blind  adherents  of  these  impostors. — C.  Behold,  he  (— 
Christ, in  v.  23)  is  &c.  Some  of  the  impostors  and  false  Christs 
would  secure  a  retreat  in  the  desert,  and  thither  call  their 
deluded  followers ;  others  who  still  abode  in  the  city  before 
its  fall,  would  either  affect  a  mysterious  air,  or  conceal  their 
pretensions  from  the  public  view,  and  secretly  gather  disci¬ 
ples  ( secret  chambers ,”  a  term  indicating  privacy,  mys¬ 
tery  ;  for  the  word  see  6:6  B.) — Whatever  character  the 
impostor  might  assume,  he  was  not  the  Christ  whom  the  dis¬ 
ciples  knew,  and  must  be  instantly  and  unhesitatingly  dis¬ 
owned. 

Verse  27.  For  as  the  lightning  cometh  out  of  the  east,  and  shineth 

even  unto  the  west ;  so  shall  also  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be. 

A.  For  as  &c.  After  the  Lord  had  reached  this  point,  and 
given  the  signs  indicating  the  near  approach  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  city,  he  again  refers  to  the  cpaestions  in  v.  3, 
which  seemed  to  imply  that  his  last  coming  at  the  end  of  the 
world  would  occur  at  the  same  time.  Mark  omits  here  a  por- 
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tion  of  the  Lord’s  words ;  the  conversation  is  probably  re¬ 
sumed,  and  Matth.  in  v.  27-31  gives  the  substance  of  the 
Lord’s  replies  to  the  disciples.  Christ  now  shows  that  the 
end  of  the  world  would  be  introduced  by  signs,  and  attended 
by  circumstances  of  a  character  totally  different  from  those 
which  he  had  just  described  in  v.  15-26.  As  these  events 
still  belong  to  the  future,  and  we  have  no  other  precise  and 
definite  revelations  of  them,  they,  like  all  unfulfilled  prophe¬ 
cies  are  so  veiled  that  no  interpreter  can  furnish  a  full  and 
particular  explanation. - “For”  ;  this  word  generally  in¬ 

troduces  a  reason  which  is  given  for  something  previouly  said. 
We  may  suppose  either  that  words  like  those  in  v.  5,  “the 
end  (of  the  world)  is  not  yet,”  had  been  repeated,  or  that  the 
Lord  had  said  that  new  and  peculiar  signs  would  announce 
his  coming,  which  he  now  proceeds  to  describe;  “for”  con¬ 
tinued  he,  “as  the  lightning  &c.” — B.  as  the  lightning  &c. 
Two  features  of  the  lightning  are  here  indicated,  fisrt,  its  ce¬ 
lerity,  suddenness  or  unexpectedness,  (whence  it  is  frequently 
used  as  an  image  of  unlooked  for  events)  and,  secondly,  its 
conspicuousness,  distinctness,  or  the  widely  extended  space  in 

which  it  is  seen  (“east - unto  the  west,”  as  in  Job  37  :  37), 

on  which  account  it  is  at  once  distinguished  by  all  from  any 
other  luminous  appearance. — So  shall  &c.  — so,  too,  when  I, 
the  Son  of  man,  8  :  20  B,  shall  come  the  second  time,  10  : 
23  B,  to  judge  the  world,  that  event  will  be  both  unexpected 
(“as  a  thief  in  the  night”  2  Pet.  3  :  10,  and  v.  43  blow), 
and  also  will  be  marked  by  such  divine  glory,  2  Thcss.  1 :  7, 
8,  that  all  the  world  (“east  —  west”)  shall  be  able  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  unerringly  from  the  appearance  of  any  pretender 
or  false  Christ;  Rev.  1  :  7.  Comp.  Luke  17  :  24,  and  see 
Peel.  Obs.  G. 

Vekse  28.  For  wheresoever  the  carcass  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gatl> 

ered  together. 

A.  For  &c.  — For,  as  the  well  known  proverb  indicates  the 
inevitable  result  of  certain  operating  causes  (the  carcass  in¬ 
evitably  attracting  the  bird  of  prey  that  is  still  unseen),  so 
the  confusion  in  the  world,  the  sins  of  men,  the  interposition 
of  divine  grace,  and  the  vrholc  course  of  human  events  from 
the  fall  of  Adam  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  for  a  witness 
unto  all  nations  v.  14,  necessarily  call  for  an  ultimate  divine 
adjustment,  a  retribution,  a  divinely  arranged  new  order  of 
things.  Comp.  Rom.  2  :  5-10  ;  2  Thcss.  1  :  6-10,  Rev.  21 : 
1,  5=  The  proverb,  which  was  not  unknown  to  oihci  ancient 
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nations,  was  current  among  the  Jews,  and  is  found  in  sub¬ 
stance  in  Job  39  :  30:  “where  the  slain  are,  there  is  she  (the 
eagle);”  see  7  :  6  A ;  the  same  image  is  introduced  in  Deut. 
28  :  49.  The  original  name,  however,  and  particularly  the 
corresponding  Hebrew  word,  embraces  also,  in  a  broader  ac¬ 
ceptation  than  the  modern  word,  a  species  of  vulture  (  Vultur 
percnopterus ),  in  some  respects  resembling  the  eagle;  it  has 
part  of  the  head  denuded  of  feathers,  to  which  feature  there 
is  an  evident  allusion  in  Micah  1 :  16,  where  the  name  is 
translated  eagle ,  as  well  as  in  Job  9  :  26,  Hos.  8  :  1,  Hab.  1  : 
8 ;  in  all  these  cases  the  allusion  doubtless  is  to  a  vulture. 
The  latter  prefers  carrion  (“carcass”),  while  the  eagle,  as  it 
is  well  known,  prefers  to  seize  its  prey  alive.  *  Besides,  while 
vultures  were  numerous  in  Palestine,  the  eagle  was  rarely 
seen.  The  text  cannot,  therefore,  refer,  as  some  suppose,  to 
the  Roman  eagles  described  above,  v.  15  B.,  (Jerusalem  or 
Judea  being  the  carcass);  still  less,  as  others  believe,  can  the 
eagles  be  images  of  destroying  angels  (the  carcass  represent¬ 
ing  the  spiritually  dead);  least  of  all  can  they,  as  different 
interpreters  have  assumed,  represent  the  assembly  of  believ¬ 
ers  surrounding  the  crucified  and  risen  Redeemer  as  the  car¬ 
cass.  Oriental  travellers  have  observed  that  a  carcass  some¬ 
times  lies  undisturbed  for  a  season,  and  that  nevertheless  in 
a  very  brief  space  of  time,  vultures  which  have  perceived  it 
at  an  immense  distance  dart  in  large  numbers  suddenly  from 
the  air  upon  it.  The  sense  then  is:  Asa  carcass  will  inevit¬ 
ably  attract  vultures,  although  none  may  yet  be  visible,  so 
the  mixture  of  good  and  evil  in  the  world  wall  surely  lead  to 
a  divine  interposition  ultimately,  even  though  men  in  their 
false  security  may  entertain  no  apprehensions,  2  Pet.  3  :  3,  4. 
The  Son  of  Man  will,  namely,  come  and  judge  the  whole 
race,  whose  habitation,  the  earth,  will  then  pass  away.  The 
same  words  occur  in  Luke  17  :  37. 

Verse  29f.  Immediately  after  the  tribulation  of  those  days,  shall  the 
sun  be  darkened,  and  shall  not  give  her  light,  and  the  stars  shall  fall 
from  heaven,  and  the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall  be  shaken. 

A  Immediately— days.  The  remark  made  above,  v.  27  A. 
that  no  interpretation  of  these  prophecies  can  possibly  fur¬ 
nish  details  beyond  the  words  of  the  text,  applies  here  with 
peculiar  force.  “Those  days”  embrace  the  period  preceding 
the  Lord’s  comiug  to  judgment  and  indicate  a  certain  dura¬ 
tion  of  time,  which  seems  to  be  implied  in  1  Cor.  15  :  23,  24 
also.  During  this  period  intervening  between  the  first  indi- 
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cations  of  the  Lord’s  coming,  and  the  actual  advent,  “ tribu¬ 
lation, ,”  (for  which  word  see  above  13  :  20,  21)  will  be  endur¬ 
ed,  but  this  transition-period  will  not  be  of  long  continuance 
(“immediately  after”);  with  this  interpretation  the  words  “in 
those  days”  Mark  13  :  24  fully  concur. — The  pause  which  is 
usually  made  here  by  interpreters  does  not  appear  to  be  sus¬ 
tained  by  any  valid  argument.  The  Greek  words  for  “im¬ 
mediately  after,”  which  cannot  possibly  admit  of  any  essen¬ 
tially  different  translation,  necessarily  imply  a  very  brief 
interval,  and  cannot  comprehend  the  many  centuries  inter¬ 
vening  between  the  fall  of  the  city  and  the  end  of  the  world  ; 
hence  the  events  of  this  verse  are  very  closely  connected  with 
the  foregoing  in  v.  2T,  28.  If  in  the  present  verse  the  last 
coming  of  the  Lord  is  meant,  that  event  must  also  be  meant 

in  v.  27. — B.  the  sun  be - from  heaven.  Similar  language 

occurs  frequently  in  the  Old  Test,  as  in  Isa.  13 :  10  ;  34 :  4; 
Ezek.  32 :  7 ;  Joel  2 :  30  ;  Hag.  2  ;  6,  referring  to  great  and 
striking  events,  many  of  which  are  more  or  less  intimately 
connected  with  Gospel  times.  Here,  however,  there  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  reference  to  great  and  visible  changes  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  may  possibly  be  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  that  dissolution  of  all  things  revealed  in  2  Pet.  3  : 
10,  11.  As  in  v.  7,  so  the  words  here  employed,  are  not 
mere  figures  of  speech,  but  are  to  be  literally  understood. — 
“stars  shall  fall;”  it  is  not  here  said  that  they  shall  fall  on 
the  earth ;  they  shall  fail ,  pass  away ,  as  the  original  words 
found  here  and  in  Mark  13  :  25  are  rendered  in  Luke  16 : 
17;  1  Cor.  13  :  8. — C.  and  the  powers -- shaken.  As  these 
“powers”  are  here  distinguished  from  the  sun,  moon  and 
stars  (sometimes  called  the  host  of  heaven,  Ps.  33  :  6;  IsaL 
34  :  4)  they  possibly  refer  to  the  intelligent  heavenly  “hosts,” 
the  angels,  1  Kings  22  :  19,  Ps.  103  :  21 ;  148  :  2,  who  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  “powers”  mentioned  in  Rom.  8  :  38 ;  1  Pet. 
3 :  22,  and  are  called  “angels  of  power”  in  2  Thess.  1 :  7  in 
the  original.— They  are  “shaken”  —roused^  deeply  interested 
in  the  solemn  scenes,  without  the  accompanying  “trouble” 
of  the  Thessalonians,  2  Thess.  2:2;  the  word  originally  de¬ 
scribes  the  oscillating  movements  of  a  vessel  occasioned  by 
the  action  of  the  weaves.  The  angels  had  previously  been 
interested  in  the  divine  plan  of  salvation,  1  Pet.  1 :  12,  and 
rejoiced  when  they  perceived  its  saving  influences  on  the  sin¬ 
ner,  Luke  15  : 10;  they  are,  moreover,  themselves  actively 
employed  in  these  solemn  scenes,  v.  31. 
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Verse  30.  And  then  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in  heaven : 
and  then  shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  mourn,  and  they  shall  see 
the  Son  of  man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and  great 
glory. 

A.  And  then;  the  length  of  the  several  divisions  of  time 
here  respectively  specified,  is  not  revealed,  v.  14  F. — B.  the 
sign  of  the  Son  of  man.  The  nature  of  this  sign  the  Lord  has 
not  described;  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  when  it 
shall  appear,  it  will  be  so  distinct  and  intelligible,  that  none 
can  mistake  its  meaning,  like  the  manger,  Luke  2  :  12,  and 
the  star  Matth.  2  :  2,  7,  9  on  previous  occasions.  It  may 
consist  in  the  whole  character  of  these  events,  their  sudden¬ 
ness,  grandeur,  visible  and  direct  heavenly  origin,  as  Luke  21  : 
25  seems  to  imply;  it  may  be  a  celestial  light,  like  that  which 
“suddenly  shined  round  about”  Paul  on  the  road  to  Damas¬ 
cus,  Acts  9  :  8,  and  which  will  be  the  more  distinct  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  prevailing  darkness,  v.  29 ;  or,  in  reference  to 
Dan.  7  :  13,  and  the  repeated  introduction  of  the  remarkable 
name:  Son  of  man,  (see  above,  v.  27  B),  the  sign  may  con¬ 
sist  in  the  new  appearance  of  the  God-Man,  Jesus  Christ,  in 
his  human  nature,  yet  invested  with  all  divine  glory. — C. 

and  then - mourn;  comp.  Zech.  12  :  10-12;  Bev.  1:7.  At 

that  time  men  will  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  who 
will  either  mourn  as  penitent  sinners,  or  mourn  that  they  did 
not  “obey  the  gospel,”  and  now  are  to  be  “punished  &c.,”  2 
Thess.  1  :  8,  9. — “m  our  n”=be  wail;  the  same  word  occurs  in 
11 :  17. — D.  and  they  shall  see -- glory  =  all  shall  have  abun¬ 
dant  evidence  of  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Judge,  Dan. 
7  :  13.  The  “clouds”  are  doubtless  like  the  “bright  cloud” 
mentioned  17  :  5,  to  be  understood  as  brilliant  masses  of  ce¬ 
lestial  light ;  comp.  Acts  1 :  11 ;  Exod.  16  :  10.  The  “ power 
and  great  glory ”  of  the  Son  of  man  will  be  demonstrated 
first  by  the  attendance  and  adoration  of  “his  mighty  angels” 
2  Thess.  1 :  7,  who,  while  they  “excel  in  strength”  (Ps.  103 : 
20,  21)  declare  by  their  prompt  obedience  the  greatness  of 
Him,  to  do  whose  pleasure  is  the  great  purpose  of  their  ex¬ 
istence;  and  secondly,  by  his  wonderful  works,  the  raising 
of  the  dead,  John  5  :  25,  &c. 

Verse  31.  And  lie  shall  send  his  angels  with  a  great  sound  of  a  trumpet, 

and  they  shall  gather  together  his  elect  from  the  four  winds,  from  the 

one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other. 

A.  And  he— angels.  See  13  :  38  C.  When  the  Lord  after¬ 
wards,  25  :  31,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse,  resumes 
Vol.  XIII,  No.  49.  11 
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the  subject  of  the  general  judgment,  the  presence  of  the  an¬ 
gels  is  again  mentioned. — B.  with— trumpet.  When  God 
came  down  upon  mount  Sinai,  one  of  the  wonders  that  an¬ 
nounced  his  presence  consisted  in  sounds  like  “the  voice  of 
the  trumpet  exceeding  loud,’*  Exod.  19  :  16.  Similar  voices, 
loud  as  trumpets  (“ sound ,”  lit.  voice)  will  not  only  proclaim 
the  presence  of  the  Judge,  but  also  announce  the  actual 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  according  to  revelations  given  after 
these  words  of  Christ  had  been  spoken,  in  1  Cor.  15 :  52 ;  1 
Thess.  4  :  16. — C.  and  they  shall  gather  the  elect ;  for  the 
elect  see  above,  20  :  16  B.  “The  dead  in  Christ” — they  that 
are  Christ’s — “shall  rise  first,”  1  Cor.  15  :  28,  1  Thess.  4  : 
16,  and  then  also  “they  that  have  done  evil,”  John  5  :  29. — 

D.  from  the  four - the  other;  see  Mark  13  :  27  and  comp. 

Deut.  4  :  32;  13  :  7 ;  1  Chron.  9  :  24;  Rev.  7:1;  all  the 
terms  in  these  passages  are  equivalent  to  the  phrase :  “all 
parts  of  the  earth,”  or  “from  every  direction,”  from  every 
point  of  the  compass.  The  language,  as  in  Deut.  30  : 4;  2 
Sam.  22  :  8,  is  suggested  by  the  appearance  in  nature,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  the  sky  (heaven)  seems  at  a  vast  distance 
from  the  spectator,  or  at  the  horizon,  or  boundary  of  vision, 
to  rest  on  the  earth,  at  a  point  where  the  “ends”  of  both 
seem  to  meet. 

Verse  32.  Now  learn  a  parable  of  the  fig-tree  ;  When  his  branch  is 

yet  tender,  and  putteth  forth  leaves,  ye  know  that  summer  is  nigh. 

A.  Now  learn  &c.  The  word  translated  “Now"  is  simply 
the  connective  often  rendered  And  or  But ,  as  in  v.  19,  36, 
or  altogether  omitted  as  in  v.  29  at  the  beginning.  The 
Lord  here  makes  a  pause  in  his  discourse ;  this  pause  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  marked  in  Luke  21 :  29,  where  a  new  division  of  the 
prolonged  discourse  is  announced  by  the  words :  “And  he 
spake  to  them  a  parable.”  The  Lord  had  probably  been  in¬ 
terrupted  by  an  exclamation  or  question  of  the  disciples ;  he 
answers  by  reminding  them  that  they  have  now  sufficiently 
full  revelations  of  the  two  events  which  so  deeply  interested 
them,  and  that  he  expects  them  to  meditate,  and  by  watching 
the  course  of  Providence  to  “know”— to  discern  “of  their 
own  selves”  Luke  21  :  30,  the  respective  signs  of  the  times, 
16  :  3. — B.  a  parable,  see  App.  art.  Parable.  The  sense 
is : — The  illustration  of  these  things  is  furnished  by  the  fig- 
tree;  as  the  changes  in  nature  are  an  indication  of  the  sea¬ 
sons,  so  these  changes  in  the  course  of  events,  will  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  clear  indications  of  the  downfall  of  the  city. — C. 
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branch-- tender  =' when  the  sap  has  risen,  and  the  branch, 
after  being  dry  and  rigid  in  the  winter,  becomes  moist  and 
soft;  for  “fig-tree”  see  21  :  19  A. — D.  summer  =  here,  time 
of  wheat  harvest,  for  which  important  event  preparations 
were  made  when  the  leaves  of  the  fig-tree  began  to  appear. 
Comp.  Prov.  6  :  8,  where  summer  and  harvest  are  viewed  as 
nearly  coincident. 

Verse  33.  So  likewise  ye,  when  ye  shall  see  all  these  things,  know  that 

it  is  near,  even  at  the  doors. 

A.  all  these  things— the  signs  of  the  approaching  fall  of 
the  city,  as  already  described  v.  4-13,  and  16-26. — B.  it  is 
near.  What  is  near?  The  parallel  passage  Luke  21  :  31 
contains  the  answer;  ‘The  kingdom  of  God/’  This  phrase 
(for  which  see  App.  art.  Kingdom,)  indicates  fundamentally 
a  communion  with  God,  a  more  or  less  perfect  recognition  of 
his  glory  by  his  creatures.  Now  the  destruction  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  and  its  temple  exercised  an  incalculably  great  influence 
not  only  on  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  Christian  Church, 
hut  also  on  its  external  growth  or  expansion.  All  the  bonds 
that  had  hitherto  connected  believing  Jews  with  the  ancient 
religion  (visits  to  the  temple,  observance  of  Jewish  ceremo¬ 
nies  &c.  Acts  ch.  15;  18:18;  21:21-26)  were  dissolved 
when  the  temple  service,  with  its  sacrifices  &c.  ceased,  and 
this  awful  evidence  of  the  divine  rejection  of  those  who  had 
slain  the  Lord  Jesus  had  been  given.  The  Church  of  Christ 
emerged  from  the  ruin  of  the  nation  as  an  independent  and 
new  organization,  with  a  life,  a  power  and  a  spirit  of  its  own, 
ana  with  a  worship  and  a  law  totally  distinct  from  those  of 
the  old  religion.  Then,  as  never  before,  the  prophetic  words 
of  the  Saviour  addressed  to  the  Samaritan  woman,  John  4  : 
21-24,  began  to  he  fulfilled,  and  a  more  widely  extended  de¬ 
velopment  or  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Christian 
Church  as  distinct  from  Judaism,  together  with  more  freedom 
in  its  movements,  commenced.  In  such  a  sense,  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  was  an  impressive  token  or  sign  that  the  manifes¬ 
tation  of  “the  kingdom  of  God,”  in  its  proper  Christian  form 
was  “ near ,  even  at  the  door'”  the  latter  phrase  indicates  the 
very  closest  proximity,  James  5  :  9.  Hence,  as  the  fig-leaves 
announced  the  gathering  of  the  grain,  so  the  fall  of  the  city 
announced  a  gathering  of  people,  a  harvest  for  the  church, 
among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  immeasurably  greater  than  any 
accessions  which  it  had  previously  received. — Of  the  history 
of  the  Church  during  the  period  in  question,  extending  from 
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A.  D.  70,  when  Jerusalem  fell,  to  A.  D.  100,  the  notices 
still  in  our  possession  are  very  scanty ;  one  well  known  fact, 
however,  sheds  a  flood  of  light  upon  it.  Pliny,  the  governor 
of  Bithynia  and  Pontus  (Acts  16:7;  1  Pet.  1  :  1)  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  emperor  Trajan  in  A.  D.  107,  about  37  years 
after  the  fall  of  the  city,  which  presents  the  following  facts  : 
In  that  remote  region,  on  the  south  of  the  Black  Sea,  nearly 
the  whole  population  had  been  converted  to  Christianity,  the 
heathen  temples  had  been  almost  forsaken,  the  Pagan  reli¬ 
gious  rites  had  generally  ceased,  &c.  The  facts  show  that  a 
powerful  impulse  to  the  growth  of  the  Church  was  given  by 
the  great  catastrophe  to  which  the  Lord  here  refers. 

Verse  34  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  This  generation  shall  not  pass,  till  all 

these  things  be  fulfilled. 

This  generation  &c.  See  above,  23  :  35  B.  The  word  here, 
like  the  corresponding  Hebrew  term  in  Numb.  32  :  13  evi¬ 
dently  refers  to  persons  then  living,  contemporaries,  as  above, 
11 :  16 ;  12  :  39 ;  16  :  4,  and  in  Acts  2  :  40 ;  13  :  36  ;  Hebr. 
3:10;  contemporaneous  existence  is  meant  in  such  cases. 
A  generation  was  reckoned,  after  the  era  of  Moses  at  30  or 
40  years,  see  Deut.  1 :  35;  2  :  14.  The  destruction  of  Je¬ 
rusalem  occurred  nearly  40  years  after  these  words  had  been 
spoken. — “alltheseithings,”  as  in  v.  6  above=that  are  men¬ 
tioned  as  signs  of  the  approaching  fall  of  the  city. — “pass,” 
see  5  : 18  C. 

Verse  35.  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  words  shall  not 

pass  away. 

Heaven  &c.  To  this  event — the  passing  away  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  visible  creation — mentioned  in  Ps.  102  :  25,  26 ;  Isai. 
51  :  6,  the  Lord  had  already  prophetically  alluded  in  5  :  18. 
The  sense  here  is: — You  cannot  rely  on  the  stability  of  any 
visible  object,  for  all  that  you  behold  above  or  around  you  is 
transitory;  but  my  words  shall  not  come  to  naught;  they  are 
reliable=on  their  fulfilment  you  can  rely. — This  is  language 
wrhich  no  creature  could  presume  to  employ  (umy  words”); 
it  is  here  uttered  by  God  the  Son. 

Verse  36^[.  But  of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man ,  no,  not  the  an¬ 
gels  of  heaven,  but  my  Father  only. 

A.  When  the  conversation  of  the  four  disciples  and  Christ 
had  reached  this  point,  the  former  appear  to  have  refrained 
from  further  interruptions  of  his  discourse.  As  in  Mark  9  : 
32,  Luke  9  :  45,  the  disciples,  although  perplexed  and  dis- 
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tressed  by  certain  mysterious  words  of  the  Lord  which  they 
long  could  not  understand  Luke  18  :  34,  nevertheless  “feared 
to  ask”  for  more  precise  explanations,  so  here  too,  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  troubled  in  spirit,  but  do  not  venture  to  interpose 
new  questions.  This  new  division  in  the  discourse  is  distinct¬ 
ly  seen  both  in  Mark,  ch.  13  :  32,  who  here,  after  adding  a 
short  summary  discontinues  his  report,  and  in  Luke,  ch.  21  : 
S3,  who  adopts  the  same  course;  both  leave  to  Matth.  the 
task  of  reporting  in  full  the  discourse  from  this  point. — The 
Lord  proceeds  apparently  to  speak  uninterruptedly  to  the 
close  of  the  next  chapter,  on  a  new  subject,  namely  the  per¬ 
sonal  application  of  the  great  truths  which  he  had  so  far  re¬ 
vealed.  He  designs  to  give  a  practical  character  to  his  pre¬ 
dictions  by  introducing  the  following  solemn  lessson: — While 
the  events  already  foretold  are  in  themselves  of  vast  import¬ 
ance,  yet  in  the  case  of  each  individual,  whether  he  dies  in 
one  century  or  in  another,  the  hour  of  his  death,  after  which 
he  can  no  longer  work  out  his  salvation,  Phil.  2  :  12,  is  really 
equivalent  to  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  to  judgment, 
inasmuch  as  his  own  future  and  eternal  lot  is  at  that  moment 
virtually  decided.  This  impressive  doctrine  is  unfolded  in  v. 
36-41,  and  then  affeetingly  illustrated  and  applied  in  the  re¬ 
maining  portion  of  the  discourse. — B.  But  of  that  day  and 
hour.  See  above,  Prel.  Obs.  D. — The  Lord,  well  under¬ 
standing  the  anxious  looks  of  his  disciples,  nevertheless  ab¬ 
solutely  withholds  from  them  the  knowledge  of  the  precise 
time  (“day  and  hour”)  of  the  actual  end  of  the  world.  His 
words,  which  may  be  translated:  Concerning  that  day  and 
hour ,  however ,  &c.  and  pointing  back  to  v.  30,  clearly  show 
that  we  have  here  a  transition  to  another  subject  entirely 
distinct  from  “these  things”  which  that  generation  will  live 
to  see,  v.  34.  That  day ,  as  in  T  :  22,  and  2  Tim.  1  :  12,  18 ; 
4  :  8,  is  the  “day  of  the  Lord”  mentioned  in  2  Pet.  3  :  10 ; 
1  Thess.  5  :  2. — So,  frequently  the  words  that ,  those ,  used,  as 
here,  in  opposition  to  this ,  these ,  refer  to  a  more  remote  sub¬ 
ject  previously  mentioned ;  in  Luke  18  :  14  that  one  (transla¬ 
ted  the  other)  is  the  Pharisee  mentioned  in  a  former  verse. 
In  Mark  16  :  20  those  (translated  they )  are  the  disciples  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  foregoing  verse. — C.  knoweth  no  man  &c.  =it  is 
not  a  subject  which  a  creature  ought  to  know  or  can  endure 
to  know;  comp.  Acts.  1  :  T. 

Verse  37.  But  as  the  days  of  Noe  were ,  so  shall  also  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  man  be. 
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But  as  the  days  &c.  —  As  men  in  the  days  of  Noah,  wheii 
he  proclaimed  the  approaching  judgment,  2  Pet.  2  :  5,  de¬ 
spised  the  divine  warning,  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  reve¬ 
lation  of  the  precise  time  when  the  deluge  would  occur  (in 
120  years,  Gen.  6 :  3),  so,  even  if  the  Lord  would  reveal  the 
precise  time  of  the  end  of  the  world  (“the  coming”  kc.  v. 
27),  such  a  revelation  would  again  be  utterly  slighted  by  the 
thoughtless  and  profane.  If  the  time  of  that  event  should 
be  revealed  as  more  remote  than  the  probable  death  of  the 
individual,  the  revelation  would  only  harden  his  heart  the 
more  and  confirm  his  security  in  sin.  The  Lord  here  pre¬ 
pares  the  way  for  developing  in  v.  42  and  the  remainder  of 
the  discourse  the  lesson  already  mentioned  in  v.  36  A.— 
“Noe,”  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  name  Noah. — Comp. 
Luke  17  :  26,  and  Prel.  Obs.  G. 

Verse  38.  For  as  in  the  days  that  were  before  the  flood,  they  were  eat¬ 
ing  and  drinking,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  until  the  day  that 
Noe  entered  into  the  ark. 

For  as  &c.  See  Gen.  6  :  1-5,  “the  wickedness  of  man  was 
great.”  “Flood”  =of  waters,  Gen.  6:17;  7:6,  the  deluge 
as  in  2  Pet.  2  :  5.  “(Hying  in  marriage,”  as  in  1  Cor.  7  :  38, 
spoken  of  parents  who  arrange  the  marriage  of  the  children. 
“Until  the  day”— showing  not  the  least  regard  to  the  divine 
revelation  of  the  time  of  the  deluge. — The  Lord,  as  in  hi3 
description  of  the  rich  man,  Luke  16  :  19,  specifies  no  gross 
crimes,  as  murder,  &c.,  but  his  description  represents  these 
antediluvians  as  totally  alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  Eph. 
4  :  18,  neither  glorifying  nor  thanking  God,  Rom.  1  :  21,  and 
ultimately  abandoned  by  divine  grace  in  consequence  of  their 
inexcusable  ignorance  and  wickedness,  Rom.  1  :  20,  24,  26, 
28.  Plence  their  worldly  life,  not  being  influenced  by  divine 
grace,  exhibited  nothing  but  vice  and  iniquity;  comp.  Rom. 
1  :  29  ff.;  2  :  10-18 ;  14  :  23.  The  description  is  that  of  a 
godless  and  therefore  a  wicked  generation,  living  in  thought¬ 
less  security. 

Verse  39.  And  knew  notimt.il  the  flood  came,  and  took  them  all  away: 
so  shall  also  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be. 

A.  And  knew  not=did  not  reflect,  regard,  consider  or  care 
for  the  divine  word,  as,  in  Gen.  39  :  6,  Isai.  1  :  3,  the  corres¬ 
ponding  Hebrew  word  is  to  be  understood,  and  the  same 
Greek  word  in  John  10  :  14. — .  took— away —carried  them 
off,  caused  their  death;  the  Greek  word,  translated  as  an  ex¬ 
clamation,  “awray,'  occurs  in  Luke  23:18:  Acts  21:  36: 
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22  :  22.- — C.  so  shall  &e.  —so,  too,  at  the  end  of  the  world, 
many  will  be  totally  unprepared  to  meet  their  Judge. 

Verses  40,  41.  Then  shall  two  be  in  the  field  ;  the  one  shall  be 

taken,  and  the  other  left.  Two  women  shall  he  grinding  at  the  mill ; 

the  one  shall  be  taken,  and  the  other  left. 

The  Lord  in  these  two  verses  reveals  the  circumstance 
that  when  the  time  of  his  coming  is  at  hand,  the  people  of 
the  world  will  be  found  absorbed  by  temporal  concerns  and 
totally  regardless  of  their  eternal  interests,  while  others  in 
similar  stations  in  life,  without  neglecting  their  earthly  call¬ 
ing,  will  be  found  to  have  lived  a  life  of  faith.  He  selects 
illustrations  which  comprehend  both  sexes  and  various  condi¬ 
tions.  Two  men  may  be  engaged  in  agricultural  labors ;  one 
of  them  may  be  a  believer;  he  will  be  “taken”  ^received  in¬ 
to  the  care  of  the  angels,  v.  31,  (comp,  “take”  in  2  : 20 ; 
Acts  21 :  24.)  Two  females  may  be  intimately  associated  in 
the  same  household  duties  (for  “grinding  &c.”  see  18  :  6  0); 
one  of  these  may  be  “taken  "— be  a  true  believer,  the  other, 
a  worldly-minded  female,  be  unfit,  through  want  of  a  new 
heart,  to  be  admitted  into  the  joy  of  the  Lord ;  comp.  Luke 
17  :  28,  32,  35,  Lot,  and  Lot’s  wife. 

Verse  42*[.  Watch  therefore;  for  ye  know  not  -what  hour  your  Lord 

doth  come. 

A.  The  subject  which  the  Lord  has  now  introduced,  that 
is,  the  duty  of  each  individual  to  prepare  for  his  approaching 
death,  as  if  the  day  of  that  event  actually  coincided  with  the 
day  of  the  Lord’s  coming,  he  proceeds  to  unfold  to  ch.  25  : 
30.  He  primarily  applies  the  lesson  to  his  own  disciples,  as 
the  first  heralds  of  the  cross  and  teachers  of  the  Church. — - 
That  a  new  division  of  the  discourse  here  commences,  is 
shown  by  the  manner  in  which  Luke  in  ch.  21 :  36  (with 
which  comp.  Mark  13  :  33-37)  here  closes  his  report  entirely; 
he  indicates  that  the  special  subject  hitherto  discussed,  is  now 
changed  for  a  new  one.  Comp,  for  this  and  the  following 
verses  Luke  12  :  37-40  and  Prel.  Obs.  G. — B.  Watch.  =in 
view  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  hour  in  which  death  may  call 
you  away ;  be  always  prepared  to  meet  your  Judge ;  watch 
for  his  coming,  as  if  it  might  occur  at  any  moment.  “And 
what  I  say  unto  you,  I  say  unto  all,  watch,”  Mark  13  :  37. 
“Watch  and  pray,”  Matth.  26  : 41.  Comp.  1  Cor.  16  : 13, 
1  Thess.  5  :  6;  1  Pet.  5  :  8,  where  the  same  word  is  transla¬ 
ted:  he  vigilant. — “therefore”— for  the  reasons  already  ad¬ 
duced. — C.  for  ye - come  —  precisely  your  ignorance  of 
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the  exact  time  of  your  end  is  to  have  the  effect  of  keeping 
your  faith  alive,  of  maintaining  the  spirit  of  prayer,  of  ani¬ 
mating  you  to  live  near  to  God.  Such  daily  communion  with 
God,  1  Cor.  15  :  31,  Gal.  2  :  20,  alone  can  preserve  you  from 
Satan’s  snares  and  qualify  you  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
presence  of  God  in  heaven. 

Verse  43.  But  know  this,  that  if  the  good  man  of  the  house  had  known 

in  what  watch  the  thief  would  come,  he  would  have  watched,  and 

would  not  have  suffered  his  house  to  be  broken  up. 

A.  good  man — house  ^householder,  see  20:11  B. — B.  in 
what  watch  the  thief  would  come.  “Watch”  =  night-watch, 
14  :  25  A.,  here  equivalent  to:  at  what  hour  in  the  night. — 
The  thief  s  arrival  was  a  familiar  proverbial  expression  of  the 
Jews,  indicating  any  event  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of 
which  was  very  uncertain  ;  see  above,  7  :  6  A ;  18:3  C, 
The  sense  is:  A  wise  man  who  receives  an  intimation  that 
danger  is  approaching,  will  prepare  for  it,  and  be  found  ready 
when  it  arrives. — “Broken  up ''  =broken  into ,  entered  through 
an  opening  in  the  wall,  6  : 19  B. 

Verse  44.  Therefore  be  ye  also  ready:  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think 

not,  the  Son  of  man  cometh. 

A.  Therefore  —in  view  of  such  an  example,  the  excellence 
of  which  all  admit,  and  which  is  adapted  to  your  case ;  for 
while  the  arrival  of  death,  on  the  one  hand,  is  certain,  the 
precise  time,  on  the  other,  is  uncertain. — B.  be --ready. 
The  original  word  for  ready  is  equivalent  to  prepared ,  22  :  4, 
8 ;  2  Cor.  9  :  5,  and  as  in  25  :  10  and  Tit.  3  :  1 ;  1  Pet.  3  : 
15,  describes  persons  who  have  made  all  proper  arrangements 
for  an  approaching  event.  The  sense  is :  Hold  yourselves 
prepared  at  all  times  for  the  decisive  hour. — C.  fcrinsuch-- 
cometh.  While  it  is  obvious,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  disci¬ 
ples  died  before  the  second  or  last  coming  of  Christ,  it  is 
equally  obvious,  in  view  of  the  succeeding  words  and  the 
parables  which  immediately  follow,  that  the  “coming”  which 
he  here  announces  is  a  decisive  and  final  event  in  the  case  of 
the  disciples;  comp.  25:10;  it  is  the  day  of  “reckoning” 
for  them,  25  : 19,  comp,  with  24  :  46,  51.  This  coming  can 
therefore  not  be  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  with  which  the 
death  of  the  several  disciples  did  not  coincide,  nor  any  other 
striking  public  event;  it  can  only  indicate  their  own  death 
respectively,  inasmuch  as,  in  one  sense  of  the  proverb  found¬ 
ed  on  Eccl.  11  :  3,  “as  the  tree  falls,  so  it  lies,”  the  future 
and  eternal  state  of  each  individual  will  depend  on  the  life 
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and  spirit  which  characterized  him  at  the  time  when  he  died, 
see  v.  36  A. — The  Lord,  therefore,  here  says:  In  place  of 
inquiring  with  unnecessary  anxiety  concerning  future  events 
in  which  you  are  not  personally  interested,  rather  prepare  for 
the  hour  of  your  own  death;  that  hour  may  come  suddenly, 
in  some  tumult  raised  by  persecutors  or  otherwise.  Therefore 
regard  each  day  as  your  last,  as  if  the  end  of  the  world  were 
very  nigh. 

Verse  45.  "Who  then  is  a  faithful  and  wise  servant,  whom  his  lord  hath 

made  ruler  over  his  household,  to  give  them  meat  iu  due  season  ? 

*, 

A.  Who  then  &c.  In  this  passage,  v.  45-51,  the  Lord  ap¬ 
pears  to  allude  specially  to  the  apostolic  duties  of  his  disci¬ 
ples,  or  their  responsible  task  of  proclaiming  the  Gospel  and 
founding  the  Church  in  every  land.  In  their  capacity  as  the 
original  heralds  of  the  cross  (“pillars”  Gal,  2  :  9,  “the  salt  of 
the  earth,”  “the  light  of  the  world,”  Matth.  5  :  13,  14,  “sit¬ 
ting  upon  twelve  thrones,”  19  :  28)  they  assumed  a  heavy 
responsibility,  and  would,  after  their  death,  be  subjected  to  a 
severe  examination  of  the  degree  of  fidelity  which  they  had 
exhibited  to  their  sublime  mission.  At  the  same  time,  the 
particulars  mentioned  in  Mark  13  :  34  and  37,  but  omitted 
here  (“to  every  man  his  work”  kc.)  show  that  every  individ¬ 
ual,  in  whatever  position  he  may  be,  is  regarded  by  the  Lord 
as  a  responsible  agent,  who  is  solemnly  bound  to  labor  faith¬ 
fully  in  the  service  of  God.  Matth.  appears  to  regard  the 
apostles  particularly,  without  confining  the  application  of  the 
words  to  them  alone. — “Wise”— here  descriptive  of  a  man  of 
forethought  and  prudence. — “Household”  ==  the  aggregate  of 
the  “fellow-servants  in  v.  49.  Comp.  Luke  12  : 42. — B. 
to  give  &c.  The  servant  here  described  as  a  model  for  the 
apostles,  is  a  steward  (a  servant  also,  but  invested  by  his 
master  with  authority  over  others,  like  Eliezer,  Gen.  15  :  2  ; 
23  :  2,  and  see  20  :  8  B.)  Paul  regards  himself  and  his  fel¬ 
low-laborers  as  “  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God,”  1  Cor. 
4  :  1,  and  Peter  assumes  “every  man  that  hath  received  the 
gift  ( a  gift)”  to  be  a  “steward  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God,” 
1  Pet.  4:10. — “Meat”=food,  3:4  C. — “in  due  season” = 
at  the  proper  time;  in  the  spiritual  sense,  a  wise  or  judicious 
as  well  as  conscientious  and  zealous  fulfilment  of  religious 
duty  is  here  implied. 
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Verse  4G.  Blessed  is  that  servant,  whom  his  lord,  when  he  cometh,  shall 
find  so  doing. 

Blessed  &c.  The  blessings  described  in  the  Sermon  on  the 

Mount,  5 :  3-12,  are  here  promised  anew  in  all  their  fulness 
and  eternal  glory,  and  will  be  granted  on  the  last  day,  25  : 
34;  such  precious  promises,  received  in  faith,  cheered  the 
disciples  in  all  their  subsequent  trials,  see  2  Cor.  4  :  17,  18, 
Phil.  1 :  21-23 ;  2  Tim.  4  :  6-8 ;  James  1:12;  2  :  5 ;  1  Pet. 
5  :  4,  10;  1  John  3:2;  Jude  21. — “so  doing”— always,  with¬ 
out  abatement,  working,  watching  and  praying. 

Verse  47.  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  That  he  shall  make  him  ruler  over  all 
his  goods. 

A.  Verily  &c.  As  these  remarkable  words  refer  to  acts  of 
the  Lord  and  to  conditions  of  the  redeemed,  all  of  which  be¬ 
long  to  the  future,  and  the  scene  of  which  is  heaven,  their 
precise  meaning  cannot  now  be  known  to  mortals.  St.  Paul 
refers  t©  the  same  subject  in  Rom.  8  :  17,  18,  and  calls  the 
redeemed  “joint-heirs  with  Christ;”  he  there  also  speaks  of 
“the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  us,”  and  elsewhere  (2 
Tim.  2  :  11,  12)  declares  that  the  faithful  shall  “live”  and 
“reign”  with  Christ.  As  these  visions  of  heavenly  glory,  if 
unveiled,  would  dazzle  and  overcome  feeble  mortals  while 
they  are  in  the  flesh,  St.  John  says  :  “it  doth  not  yet  appear 

&c.,”  1  John  3:2. — B.  make  him - his  goods;  the  sense 

of  the  image,  taken  from  scenes  like  those  in  Gen.  39  :  4-6 
is : — Even  as  such  a  lord  advances  the  faithful  servant  to  a 
position  of  the  highest  honor  and  enjoyment,  so  God  will 
raise  the  redeemed  to  the  full,  unlimited  enjoyment  of  heaven- 
ly  glory  and  joy. 

Verse  48.  But  and  if  that  evil  servant  shall  say  in  his  heart,  My  lord 
delayeth  his  coming. 

But  and  if;  the  word  and  is  here  superfluous;  it  does  not 
occur  in  the  original  Greek  phrase,  which  elsewhere,  as  in  5 : 
13;  6  :  23,  is  translated  simply  but  if=if  however ,  or,  should , 
however. — B.  that  evil  servant  =if  that  highly  trusted  ser¬ 
vant  should  be  found  to  have  been  evil,  faithless,  dishonest. — 

C.  say  in  his  heart— secretly  think,  as  in  Ps.  10  :  6,  11,  13. — 

D.  My  lord  &c. —the  time  of  my  death  is  still  distant. 
“Though  it  tarry,  wait  (look)  for  it,  &c.  Hab.  2  :  3. 

Verse  49.  And  shall  begin  to  smite  his  fellow-servants,  and  to  eat  and 
drink  with  the  drunken. 

And  shall  begin  &c.=and  shall  walk  after  the  flesh,  Rom, 
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8  : 1,  1  Pet.  2  :  10,  indulging  the  corrupt  inclinations  of  his 
heart,  and  scorning  all  religious  duties.  The  selfish,  oppres¬ 
sive,  carnally  minded,  Rom.  8  :  6,  servant,  is  here  the  image 
of  the  nominal  Christian,  the  unconverted,  worldly  minded, 
thoughtless  sinner,  James  4  :  IT,  and  also  of  the  hypocrite  v. 
51. 

Verse  50.  The  Lord  of  that  servant  shall  come  in  a  day  when  he  look* 
eth  not  for  him,  and  in  an  hour  that  he  is  not  aware  of. 

The  lord - aware  of  —he  will  harden  his  heart  more  and 

more,  inasmuch  as  obstinate  impenitence  brings  with  it  the 
curse  of  increased  insensibility  to  the  warnings  of  truth; 
thus  the  “day”  and  “hour”  of  death  will  come  when  he  is 
least  prepared  to  meet  his  God  and  Judge* 

Verse  51.  And  shall  cut  him  asunder,  and  appoint  him  his  portion  with 
the  hypocrites:  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

A.  And  shall -- asunder.  This  horrible  mode  of  inflicting 
capital  punishment,  called  Dichotomy,  was  practised  by  the 
ancient  Babylonians,  Dan.  2:5;  3  :  29,  Egyptians  and  Per- 
sians ;  it  differed  from  another  barbarous  mode  of  execution 
called  saiuing  asunder ,  to  which  there  is  an  allusion  in  Hebr* 

11  :  37,  where  the  prophet  Isaiah,  according  to  later  tradi¬ 
tions,  is  meant.  Neither  mode  was  tolerated  by  the  laws  of 
Moses.  The  acts  described  in  2  Sam.  4  :  12  and  probably 

12  :  31  were  mutilations  of  the  bodies  of  criminals  after  their 
death,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  add  ignominy  to  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  death.  Under  this  image  the  Lord  describes  the 
eternal  and  awful  doom  of  the  impenitent. — “Portion”=fruit, 
reward,  result,  as  in  Eccl.  2  : 10;  Rev.  21  :  8.— “Hypocrites,’' 
see  6  :  2  D.;  here  the  Lord  reveals  that  their  eternal  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  other  world  will  be  one  of  unmitigated  punishment 
and  misery;  they  are  in  reality  “unbelievers,”  Luke  12 :  46.— 
B.  there  shall  be— teeth ;  see  8  : 12  D.  “The  wages  of  sin 
is  death,”  Rom.  6  :  23. 


Topics.  Ch.  24. 

Ver.  1.  The  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Temple — The  decay, 
ruin — of  all  the  works  of  man.  2.  The  destruction  of  Jeru¬ 
salem — history — causes  which  led  to  it — -prophecies  announc¬ 
ing  it — lessons  taught  by  it.  Divine  Judgment.  3.  The 
common  desire  to  know  future  events.  The  obscurity  of 
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prophetic  language — reasons.  The  end  of  the  world — our 
interest  in  it.  4,  5.  Self-deception  in  matters  of  religion. 
The  signs  of  the  true  Messiah.  6.  Wars — causes,  continu¬ 
ance  in  the  world  in  all  ages — Christian  duties  in  seasons  of 
war.  7.  National  afflictions.  8.  The  light  in  which  the 
Scriptures  present  the  calamities  of  men.  9.  The  trials  of 
believers — in  all  ages.  10.  Wavering  faith — unfaithful,  false 
brethren.  11.  False  teachers.  12.  The  causes  of  the  fall 
of  believers — weakness  of  faith.  13.  Perseverance — nature, 
difficulties,  means,  promises.  14.  The  future  universal 
spread  of  the  Gospel.  15.  Devout  meditation  on  prophecies 
and  their  fulfilment.  16-19.  How  far  may  the  Christian 
lawfully  provide  for  his  security  in  seasons  of  danger — 
guided  by  what  leading  principles?  20.  Prayer,  of  which 
earthly  interests  are  the  subjects.  21.  Earthly  sorrows — 
forms — different  degrees  of  severity — universality.  22.  Di¬ 
vine  providence — the  position  of  the  believer  in  the  world. 
23,  24.  Religious  doubts — trials  of  faith — the  duty  and  man¬ 
ner  of  seeking  divine  aid  against  spiritual  dangers.  25.  The 
believer,  fore-warned  and  fore-armed.  26.  True  and  false 
religion — how  to  discriminate.  27.  The  second  coming  of 
the  Lord.  28.  The  certainty  of  a  judgment — of  future  pun¬ 
ishments  &c.  29,  31.  The  scenes  exhibited  on  the  judgment- 

day.  The  decision  is  one  for  eternity.  32,  33.  True  and 
false  indications  of  the  end  of  the  world — how  to  judge.  34, 
35.  The  final  dissolution  of  all  things.  The  truth  of  the  Sa¬ 
viour’s  words.  36.  Why  is  the  future  concealed  from  our 
view?  37-41.  Each  individual  responsible  for  his  own  con¬ 
duct.  The  faith  of  one  will  not  avail  for  another.  42.  The 
uncertainty  of  the  hour  of  death — the  duty  to  be  always  pre¬ 
pared  for  it.  43.  Impenitence  inexcusable,  as  sufficient  in¬ 
formation,  warnings  &c.  have  been  given.  44.  No  accepta¬ 
ble  repentance  possible  after  death.  45-51.  The  religious 
duties  of  different  classes  of  men — of  every  individual.  Our 
future  account.  The  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THE  RACES  OF  MEN  IN  ENGLISH  HISTORY: 

By  Henry  Coppee,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Literature 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

The  first  subject  of  interest,  which  arrests  our  attention  in 
the  definition  of  History,  is  Man.  Man,  individual  and  so¬ 
cial,  is  the  great  subject  of  History,  but  especially  is  it  to 
man,  as  organized  into  races,  that  we  would  direct  attention. 
After  tracing  briefly  the  great  waves  of  migration,  we  shall 
endeavor  to  illustrate  the  subject,  in  this  article,  by  a  special 
consideration  of  the  Races  of  Men  in  English  History.  In 
the  investigation  of  our  subject,  we  shall  see  the  power  of 
Race  in  settling  certain  localities,  annihilating,  absorbing,  or 
mingling  with  the  former  inhabitants,  altering  the  physical 
and  moral  nature  of  coming  generations,  re-forming  the  lan¬ 
guage,  debasing  the  civilization  which  they  find,  or  inducing 
a  higher  refinement,  modifying  or  originating  government  - 
in  a  word,  impressing  upon  one  type  of  man  in  history,  the 
new  and  complex  features  of  another,  or  of  others  in  combi¬ 
nation.  Undoubtedly  all  these  consequences  are,  in  part, 
produced  by  the  existence  of  other  elements;  climate,  diet,  in 
short,  physical  geography  must  enter  into  an  extended  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  ethnic  question,  but  the  Race  view  is  tangi¬ 
ble  and  real  and  to  this  we  now  address  ourselves. 

If  now  we  look  at  the  Roman  Empire,  we  shall  find  every¬ 
thing  artificial ;  if  at  the  Barbarians,  who  were  to  overthrow 
it,  everything  natural. 

Without  much  examination  we  shall  determine  with  regard 
to  Rome,  that  her  conquests  were  not  conquests  of  Race  in 
the  simple  acceptation  of  the  term.  If  we  inquire  what  are 
the  elements  of  this  colossal  empire,  by  what  law  of  nation¬ 
al  generation  she  could  compass  the  world,  we  shall  find  it 
in  one  derivation  of  the  name.  Of  her  three  names,  the 
mysterious  one  was  Force;  it  was  the  force  of  a  supe¬ 
rior  civilization  and  skill,  and  of  many  people,  centralized 
by  a  geographic  law  upon  the  Tiber,  which  held  together, 
without  amalgamating,  so  many  discordant  ethnic  elements. 
And  we  should  expect  that  when  some  stronger  force  should 
exert  itself  to  disunite,  these  parts  would  separate  with  a 
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rapidity  and  ease,  for  which  the  casual  observer  coulcl  not 
readily  account. 

This  stronger  force,  which  burst  the  bonds  of  Roman 
amalgamation,  was  the  distinction  of  Races.  Rome,  a  cityr 
conquered  everywhere,  Etruria,  Umbria,  Latium,  &c.,  con¬ 
federations  of  cities,  in  which  there  wTas  no  new  element  of 
blood.  Where  there  were  no  cities  among  her  conquests,  her 
example  soon  evoked  them  into  being:  to  be  a  Roman  citizen 
was  the  great  boast  of  the  individual ;  liberty ,  as  opposed  to 
civic  bondage,  was  their  happiest  state.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  barbarians  had  no  cities ;  they  were  men  of  the  wild 
"wood  and  the  mountain.  There  were  no  cities  in  Germany 
up  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  The  fierce  Teutonic  races, 
as  an  offset  to  the  Oivis  Romanics,  the  Roman  citizen,  called 
themselves  Germans  (spear  men),  brave  men,  all  men,  Goths, 
Guttones,  or  Gut  (good)  men.  No  pent  up  Utica  contracted 
their  powers;  to  rival  the  liberty  of  the  Romans,  they  had 
freedom ,  the  freedom  of  every  man,  not  fettered  by  Augus¬ 
tus  or  Caesar;  they  bowed  to  no  king  except  in  time  of  war, 
and  possessed,  in  spirit  and  law,  a  boldness  which  was  des¬ 
tined  to  evangelize  humanity  with  that  same  identical  indi¬ 
vidual  freedom. 

If  we  now  consult  a  map  of  the  movement  of  Races,  we 
shall  perceive  that  somewhere,  not  in  any  one  spot,  nor  even 
in  very  definable  limits  of  latitude  and  longitude,  in  Central 
Asia,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  great  historic  generatrix , 
sending  forth,  at  different  intervals,  and  according  to  some 
law  of  migration  westward,  Races  of  Men,  who  moved,  by  a 
nomadic  instinct,  over  that  great  double-highway  which,  fork¬ 
ing  at  the  Caspian,  runs  to  the  North  and  South  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  thus  enters  Europe  by  the  sea  coast  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  or  by  the  passes  of  Sarmatia  and  Central  Germany. 

There  was,  indeed,  an  existent  civilization  before  we  have 
any  record  of  these  nomads;  but  this  civilization  was  only 
the  tribute  of  former  nomads  of  whose  journey ings  no  traces 
remain.  A  variety,  it  is  supposed,  of  these  very  Kelts  had 
swTept  from  headland  to  headland  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
peopled  Greece  with  the  Pelasgi;  Italy,  with  Oscans  and 
Etrurians,  or  the  progenitors  of  both;  France,  with  Gauls, 
Spain  with  Keltiberians,  before  the  great  accredited  migra¬ 
tion  began.  Indeed,  long  before  the  splendors  of  Rome 
could  have  attracted  these  Asiatic  wanderers,  and  even  be¬ 
fore  Rome  existed,  there  moved  successive  waves  of  Race 
from  Asia  over  Europe,  peopling,  re-peopling,  uniting  in  part 
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■with  their  predecessors,  performing  mighty  deeds  of  valor, 
and  energetic  enterprises  of  government,  of  which  no  record, 
not  even  legendary,  remains,  but  which  philosophic  analogy 
teaches. 

Three  great  waves  of  migration,  however,  are  well  authen¬ 
ticated,  of  which  two  found  their  way  into  Britain.  Each 
was  broken,  divided,  stopped  here  and  there  in  its  movements, 
so  as  to  constitute  many  minor  divisions. 

I.  The  first  was  the  Keltic;  the  second  the  Scythian,  or 
Teutonic;  the  third,  the  Scl&vonian  or  Sarmatian.  These 
are  diversified  by  various  geographic  names.  None  of  these, 
however,  came  at  once  and  in  compact  form,  like  the  charge 
of  a  well-drilled  squadron  of  cavalry.  They  all  came  in  par¬ 
tial  and  repeated  surges,  but  each  great  division  so  distinct 
from  the  others  as  to  justify  the  classification  just  made. 

Thus  for  example,  the  Keltic  wave  was  divided  into  many 
parts  as  it  advanced,  but  of  those  the  principal  were  the  Kel¬ 
tic  proper  and  the  Kimmerian,  of  which  the  Keltic  proper 
had  reached  Britain  before  we  can  trace  its  movements.  And 
even  of  the  Kimmerian  we  have  only  legendary  accounts. 
It  had  already  arrived  at  the  Euxine  in  Asia  Minor  before 
history  arose  to  scan  its  movements.  Leaving  these  camping 
grounds,  partly  by  the  instinct  of  Western  movement,  and 
partly  pressed  forward  by  the  coming  Scythians,  they  wan¬ 
dered  through  and  across  Europe  to  France  and  the  German 
ocean.  They  left  stragglers  on  their  route,  as  they  passed, 
in  Northern  Italy,  in  France,  in  the  promontory  of  Denmark, 
long  afterward  called  the  Kimbric  Chersonesus ;  probably  af¬ 
ter  the  Scythians  came.  They  crossed  the  narrow  channel 
to  Dover,  and,  with  the  first  Kelts,  peopled  Britain.  If  we 
could  trust  the  Welsh  triads,  these  Kelts  and  Kimbri  com¬ 
bined,  or  different  surges  of  the  first  great  wave,  were  the 
first  tenants  of  Britain.  With  them  came  the  great  Brydain, 
from  whom  the  country  took  its  name ;  and  before  his  com¬ 
ing,  they  say,  “the  only  inhabitants  were  wolves,  hyenas, 
bears  and  tigers;”  a  fancy  which  indeed  might  have  been 
verified  long  after,  for  in  later  days,  when  Roman  arms  open¬ 
ed  the  way  for  Roman  history,  there  were  very  few  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  two-thirds  of  the  country  was  covered  with  forests 
of  oak  and  gigantic  pines,  in  which  wandered  wild  animals 
and  beasts  of  prey. 

II.  The  identity  of  race  is  found  by  the  traces  of  religion 
and  secular  customs.  But  before  this  first  migration  had  ex¬ 
pended  itself  upon  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Ulti- 
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■ma  Thule  of  the  North-Western  sea,  onward  came  the 
second,  the  great  Scythian  wave,  from  middle  Asia,  (axvtot) 
a  magnificent  race,  destined  to  inundate  Europe,  and  leave 
wherever  it  passed,  the  seeds  and  kelp  of  historic  fertility. 
If  we  make  an  average  between  Homer  and  Herodotus,  it 
wTas  in  the  middle  of  the  continent,  about  the  seventh  or 
eighth  century  before  Christ.  It  drove  forward  or  rolled 
over  the  Kimbri,  and  formed  with  it  many  tribes,  neith¬ 
er  exclusively  Kelt  or  Scythian,  as  many  of  whom,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  halted  in  their  Westward  career,  be¬ 
tween  the  lower  Danube  and  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe. 
Sometimes  its  tribes  stopped,  well  satisfied  to  occupy  the 
conquered  grounds;  sometimes  they  mingled  with  the  older 
race,  making  thus  many  petty  tribes  of  various  names.  Thus 
in  Central  Germany,  came  the  Tuderque  or  Teutonic  races ; 
for  Teuton  is  the  general  appellation,  in  Europe,  for  both 
German  and  Scandinavian. — -Wheaton’s  Hist.  Nat.  Thus  in 
its  more  Northern  movements  came  the  Scandinavian  race. 
So,  too,  the  Gothic  races  sprung;  in  all  of  which  the  pre¬ 
vailing  element  was  the  Scythian ;  the  term  Goth  being  of 
generic  value,  as  most  of  these  Teutons  were  known  to  the 
Romans  as  Goths.  It  formed  in  the  extremity  of  Denmark, 
the  Jutes;  in  Sleswick,  the  Angles;  in  Hanover,  and  in  the 
islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  the  Saxons. 

On  account  of  these  strange  freaks  of  the  Scythian  no¬ 
mads,  it.  is  difficult  to  trace  the  direct  origin  of  the  little  pet¬ 
ty  tribes  of  Germany ;  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  these  facts, 
that  when  Napoleon  broke  up  the  circles  of  Germany  to  form 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  a  continental  system, 
he  found  upwards  of  a  thousand  principalities,  of  which 
many  were  by  no  means  equal,  in  extent,  to  the  corporate 
limits  of  Philadelphia. 

III.  But  the  third  wave  was  the  Sclavonic.  As  we  have 
no  trace  of  it  in  England,  we  shall  dismiss  it  in  few  words. 
Springing,  doubtless  from  the  same  source,  but  inhabiting 
when  first  seen,  the  country  between  the  Don,  the  Volga  and 
Mt.  Caucasus,  it  came,  at  a  later  period,  over  the  same  road, 
through  what  is  now  Russia,  and  what  was  Poland,  with  as 
wild  and  streaming  a  course  as  its  predecessors,  but  it  was 
suddenly  arrested  in  mid-career ;  the  way  was  stopped ;  there 
was  no  more  room  ;  the  surges  of  the  Kimmerian  and  Scyth¬ 
ian  tides  were  now  slowly  receding,  and  the  Sclavonic  migra¬ 
tion  found  its  movements  in  a  Western  direction,  slow  and 
painful.  The  fierce  isolated  races  who  came  suddenly  from 
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Asia,  as  the  Alans  and  Huns,  from  the  North,  and  the  Tartary 
Turks,  from  the  South,  seem  to  have  had  for  the  purpose,  the 
hurrying  forward  of  events,  and  not  to  alter  the  justness  of 
our  general  divisions.  Nor  can  we  here  take  cognizance  of 
the  Finns,  those  cold  blooded  fellows,  who,  although  said  to  be 
of  Teutonic  origin,  in  their  fur  jackets,  seemed  to  creep  along 
the  Arctic  shores,  afraid  of  the  warmth  and  comforts  of  a  milder 
latitude.  Their  great  god,  lorn  ala,  was  enshrined  in  a  tem¬ 
ple  of  ice  and  snow. 

These,  then,  seem  to  be  the  simplest  elements  of  European 
Ethnology.  One  great  element  of  European  civilization , 
seems  to  have  had  but  little  ethnic  influence,  and  is  therefore 
omitted  from  the  present  discussion;  it  will  be  recurred  to 
hereafter;  we  mean  the  Phoenician.  If  they  strike  us  as 
being  vague  and  indefinite,  they  represent  the  true  state  of  the 
case;  the  severest  induction  affords  us  no  more  satisfactory 
general  results  than  these,  and  yet  even  with  these,  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  histjry  may  accomplish  wonders,  by  considering, 
1st,  their  unity  of  origin ;  2dly,  when  divided,  their  affini¬ 
ties  ;  3d,  their  inter-relation.  As  it  would  be  impossible,  in 
one  article,  to  attempt  to  trace  the  detailed  movements  of 
these  races  in  history,  we  can  best  explain  the  nature  and 
philosophy  of  such  an  investigation,  by  considering  their 
movements  in  Britain ;  and  thus  from  the  Britain  of  that 
day,  deduce  the  England  of  this,  or  conversely  analyze  the 
England  and  the  Englishman  of  to-day,  into  the  element  de¬ 
rived  from  the  infringement  and  admixture  of  the  great 
Scythian  wave,  represented  by  Jutes,  Angles  and  Saxons, 
upon  the  Keltic,  in  the  form  of  Kimmerian  or  Cambrians, 
Logrians  and  Britons. 

It  has  been  justly  observed  that  the  traces  of  Physical 
Geography,  of  Races  of  Men,  of  all  history  indeed,  are  much 
more  easily  removed  from  a  plain  than  a  hilly  country.  As 
floods  or  freshets  of  new  people  sweep  the  downs  and  alluvi¬ 
um  of  a  country,  they  float  up  into  the  mountain  fastnesses, 
and  there  fix  the  traces  and  particles  of  each  deluge  as  it 
comes,  just  as  the  great  natural  deluge  has  left  its  indisputa¬ 
ble  testimony  in  the  shells  and  sea-weed  upon  the  loftiest 
mountain  summits.  Such  is  the  case  also  in  isolated  valleys 
and  islands. 

Britain  then,  the  Albion  of  Herodotus,  the  Prydhain  of  the 
Welsh  triads,  received  the  first  surge  of  the  Kimmerian  wave, 
at  a  time  and  under  circumstances  obscurely  hinted  at  in  the 
Yol.  XIII,  No.  49.  13 
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legends  of  poetic  tradition,  and  though  the  eye  of  the  stu- 
dent  cannot  pierce  this  gloom,  yet  in  the  mountains  of  Wales 
and  Cornwall,  in  the  highlands  of  Derbyshire,  the  Mercia  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons ;  in  Scotland,  among  the  Grampian  fast¬ 
nesses,  are  found  relics  of  Kimbric  speech,  indeed  the  only 
relics  that  exist  in  our  language.  In  Wales,  in  Ireland 
whither  the  Kelter  wave  passed  and  left  almost  pure  Kelts,  in 
Scotland,  whence  it  passed  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  as 
well  as  through  England,  are  found  types  of  the  Kimbric  or 
Keltic  race.  The  gathering  of  the  clans  was  a  Keltic  cus¬ 
tom,  as  clan  is  a  Keltic  word.  Cambria  is  a  modern  spell¬ 
ing  for  Kimbria ,  the  country  of  the  Kimri ,  Cumberland  is 
Kimbri  land .  Caledonia ,  Kel-y-don ,  means  both  Kelts  of 
the  mountains,  and  forests  of  the  mountains,  and  is  an  apt 
etymology  for  “Scott’s  Kaledonia  stern  and  wild/’  While 
the  traditions  of  those  glorious  old  heathen  priests,  in  Gaul 
and  Britain,  the  Druids,  bards  and  ouates,  glorious  in  their 
high  morality,  their  great  culture,  their  transcendent  power, 
glorious  in  spite  of  human  sacrifices  and  Pagan  superstition, 
while  their  words  and  works  have  been  almost  entirely  effaced 
in  Essex,  Sussex,  Norfolk,  Suffolk  and  Kent,  the  Welsh 
Mountains,  the  lake  country,  Cumberland  and  Westmore¬ 
land,  the  Grampian  Highlands,  with  Mayo,  Donegal,  Clare, 
Kerry,  indeed  all  Western  Ireland,  and  even  the  sloping  hilla 
of  Old  Sarum,  as  they  run  down  into  Salisbury  plain,  echo  to 
the  language,  the  songs,  the  touching  superstitions,  the  quaint 
traditions,  of  the  vague  and  ghostly  Kimmerians,  who  wan¬ 
dered,  long  ago,  from  the  banks  of  the  Euxine.  It  was  an 
idea  romantic  and  poetical  for  all  its  falsehood,  and  only 
false  in  his  bright  conceits,  which  Macpherson  presented  when 
under  the  name  of  Ossian,  he  forged  a  sounding,  swelling 
poetry,  as  the  lingering  echo  of  the  Gaelic  or  Keltic  bards. 

And  now  let  us  look  at  Britain  under  the  occupancy  of 
these  Kelts  and  before  the  Saxons  came.  Of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  we  may  gather  some  few  traits  from  the  collated  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Homans  alone.  Tertullian  says,  they  stripped 
off  their  clothes  when  they  marched  upon  the  enemy,  and 
presented,  with  pride,  the  great,  naked  and  ill-shaped  bodies, 
colored  blue  with  woad  and  furrowed  and  scarred  with  strange 
tattooings.  Their  long  hair  waving  as  they  advance,  they 
moved  forward  in  hostile  array,  to  the  songs  of  their  bards. 

Of  Britain,  before  the  conquest  of  Caesar,  we  have  only 
the  vague  accounts  of  Herodotus,  Aristotle,  Polybius  and 
Strabo.  It  was  mistaken  for  the  Cassiterides  or  Tin  Islands^, 
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now  known  as  Scilly  Islands.  Not  a  single  written  document 
remains,  if,  indeed,  they  had  a  written  literature.  The  keen¬ 
est  antiquarian  is  at  fault :  it  offers  only  conjecture,  not  even 
legend  to  the  philosopher.  The  Homan  conquest  and  occu¬ 
pancy  of  Britain,  too,  was  but  an  episode.  Although  it  lived 
470  years,  i.  e .,  from  Julius  Caesar’s  discoveries,  60  B.  C. 
until  410  A.  D.,  it  died  and  left  no  sign.  Superior  civiliza¬ 
tion,  skill  in  war,  better  laws,  rapidity  in  learning  and  acute¬ 
ness  in  applying;  these  made  the  Romans, masters,  but  there 
was,  as  we  have  stated,  no  ethnic,  no  Race  power  in  them  to 
infuse  into  the  Britons  new  life.  They  could,  and  did,  bring 
into  Britain  the  manners  and  morals,  the  fashions  of  Rome 
and  the  Provinces,  but  that  was  all.  The  Roman  language 
seems  only  so  much  to  have  neutralized  the  Keltic  without 
altering  it,  as  to  make  it  ready  for  annihilation  by  the  Sax¬ 
ons. 

Caesar  did  not  conquer  Britain ;  he  showed,  by  his  two  ex¬ 
peditions,  his  successors  the  way,  and  they  soon  discovered 
that  Britain  was  a  glorious  strategic  outport  for  military  and 
naval  purposes ;  soon  began  to  give  the  lie  to  the  poet  who 
sang: 

- penitus  toto  clivisos  orbe  Britannos. 

Roman  conquests,  on  the  Continent,  in  the  East  or  in 
Africa,  had  been,  in  general,  depopulations.  Victorious  gen¬ 
erals  made  their  raids,  burning,  effacing,  annihilating,  and 
then  went  back  to  Rome  to  bear,  in  indolent  vice,  the  name 
of  G-ermanicus ,  or  Afrieanus.  Claudius  called  himself  and 
his  infant  son,  Brittanicus ,  but  simply  for  a  so-called,  not  a 
real  victory.  Nay,  sometimes  the  name  was  the  cognomen 
of  a  future  emperor.  But  in  Britain  it  was  far  otherwise ; 
on  account  of  her  distance  and  her  military  value,  Britain 
was  spared.  It  was  to  the  interest  of  the  Romans  to  tenant 
and  civilize  her  for  their  own  aggrandizement.  The  special 
strategic  advantage  of  Britain  to  the  Romans  was  this : — 
Sending  one  army  directly  from  Rome  against  the  Barba¬ 
rians,  between  the  Danube  and  the  German  Ocean,  and  thus 
driving  them  Northward,  a  Roman  fleet  fitted  out  in  Britain, 
and  landing  anywhere  on  the  coast,  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Elbe,  could  take  them  in  the  rear,  and  thus  pen  them  in  on 
both  sides.  While  the  strength  of  Rome ,  on  the  one  hand, 
was  a  noble  base  of  operations,  the  insular  position  of  Bri¬ 
tain  made  it  an  equally  strong  point  d' appui  on  the  North. 

The  result  we  have  anticipated.  Britain  was  built  up, 
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beautified  and  adorned  by  the  Roman  masters,  and  instead  of 
collections  of  huts,  entrenched  in  the  centres  of  pathless  for¬ 
ests,  which  the  Britons  had  inhabited,  there  now  rose,  as  if 
by  magic,  cities  like  London  and  York,  beautiful  residences, 
and  excellent  roads.  Thus,  when  the  Romans  gave  it  up,  it 
was  an  enviable  home. 

But  the  Eternal  City,  sad  misnomer !  was  gathering  in  her 
household;  she  was  drawing  back  the  Briarean  arms  to  de¬ 
fend  her  heart.  She  had,  says  Montesquieu,  conquered  the 
world  to  give  it  up  defenceless  to  the  Barbarians.  The 
Gothic  torch  was  at  her  gate;  the  Gothic  javelin  was  quiver¬ 
ing  in  her  side,  and  her  power  was  paralyzed  first  at  the  ex¬ 
tremities  ;  and  Britain,  now  deserted  by  Rome,  was  an  invi¬ 
ting  prey  for  any  energetic  and  adventurous  nation.  Such  a 
nation  was  the  Saxons. 

Thus,  in  few  words  we  finish  the  episode  of  the  Roman 
conquest;  an  episode  it  surely  was;  it  left  no  ethnic  trace; 
fcwr  marks  remain  to  the  antiquarian  of  the  Prima  and  Se- 
cunda ,  Ccesariensis ,  Maxima  et  Flavia :  and  now  when  some 
monkbairns,  and  scores  of  such  there  are  in  England,  would 
stand  upon  a  fancied  preetorium ,  and  point  out  the  fosse 
which  marks  the  outline  of  a  mighty  encampment,  he  may 
well  be  stopped  by  any  Edie  Ochiltree,  in  a  beggar’s  gaber¬ 
dine,  with  the  spell  breaking  words,  “Praetorian  here,  Praeto¬ 
rian  there;  I  mind  the  bigging  o’t.” 

We  have  said  such  an  adventurous  and  energetic  nation,  as 
■was  ready  to  occupy  the  warm  nest  of  the  Romans  in  Britain, 
wTas  the  Saxon  nation.  A  few  rapid  outlines  must  suffice  to 
describe  them.  They  wTere  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  great 
Scythian  wave,  which  had  kept  itself  wonderfully  distinct 
from  the  rest.  In  its  wanderings  Westward,  it  had  stopped 
for  a  time  on  the  confines  of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  Armenia 
was  known  as  the  Sakai- Suna ,  the  sons  of  Sakai,  and  had 
enriched  their  vocabulary  with  many  North  Persian  words, 
still  retained  in  our  language.  It  again  took  up  its  column 
of  route,  and  at  the  beginning  of  Modern  History,  w*as  set¬ 
tled  in  Hanover,  Sleswick  and  Holstein,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe  and  on  the  North  Sea,  and  also  on  the  little  islands,  not 
found  without  some  trouble  on  our  ordinary  maps,  Nord- 
strand,  Busen  and  Heligoland.  The  last  of  these,  Great 
Britain,  in  her  prying  character,  as  a  sentry  over  other  na¬ 
tions, — the  Anglo-Saxon  trait — has  possessed  herself  of,  and 
now*  owns. 

Small  in  numbers,  contracted  in  geographic  limits,  unher- 
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aided  among  the  tribes  moving  Westward,  this  was  the  flower 
of  the  Teutons,  a  tribe  with  a  very  magnificent  and  manifest 
destiny.  Immense  in  size,  symmetrical  in  form,  they  were 
called  by  Salvian  Feri  sed  Casti ;  but  their  wildness  was  en¬ 
ergy,  their  chastity  was  nature.  They  would  not  intermarry 
because  of  degeneracy  in  their  own,  and  superiority  in  other 
races. 

Living  thus  at  the  North  of  the  Continent,  the  Saxons, 
were  just  far  enough  off  to  escape  the  depopulation  of  Roman 
generals.  The  nations  lying  between  them  and  the  Danube, 
bore  the  brunt  and  masked  them  from  danger.  These  na¬ 
tions  had  been  conquered,  and  had  revolted ;  had  learned  by 
slow  degrees,  the  art  of  war  "from  the  Roman  Legions,  and 
were  being  prepared  by  this  annealing,  case-hardening  of 
blood  and  fire,  to  take  a  terrible  revenge  in  Gaul  and  Italy. 
Before  they  marched  down,  as  the  consolidated  ranks,  these 
German  tribes  had  been  able  to  pay  Rome  in  her  own  coin. 
“The  Germans,”  says  Tacitus,  “have  captured  or  defeated 
five  armie9-of  the  Republic,  commanded  by  Consular  gener¬ 
als,  besides  the  fatal  destruction  of  Yarus  and  three  legions, 
under  Augustus  Caesar.” 

Exempt,  however,  from  this  schooling  in  adversity  and  in 
war,  the  Saxons  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  sea,  and  had 
been  stealing  Roman  knowledge  from  the  fleets  in  Britain 
and  on  their  coast.  But  thev  were  born  sea-kings  and 
vikings.  WTith  boats  made  of  hides  and  fastened  with  osiers, 
they  had  dared  the  German  Ocean ;  they  had  launched  out 
in  its  darkest  storms,  and  gloried  in  danger  and  death  upon 
its  waves.  They  had  descended  upon  the  British  coast,  in 
the  time  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  and  had  been  driven 
back  by  Caurasius. 

Notwithstanding  our  enlightened  Christian  views  of  na¬ 
tional  and  individual  morality,  there  is  something  unusally 
picturesque  and  romantic  in  the  persons,  characters  and  ac¬ 
tions  of  these  Scythian  rovers ;  something  which  stirs  the 
blood,  in  the  boldness  of  their  movements  and  the  fury  of 
their  attacks. 

Nomadic  in  their  origin,  they  had  started  from  distant 
Asia;  they  had  reached  the  stormy  Northern  Sea;  they  had 
gone  out  into  its  islands  to  gaze  upon  the  immeasurable  deep. 
They  could  see  nothing.  Did  they  content  themselves  with 
seeing?  No;  quickly  they  make  them  barks  of  willow  and 
cover  them  with  hide,  and  launch  furiously  forth,  now  no 
longer  nomads  of  the  land,  but  nomads  of  the  ocean. 
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Their  immense  forms  of  perfect  symmetry  stand  erect, 
their  yellow  hair  streams  in  the  blast;  their  clear  blue  eyes 
reflect  fiercely  the  lightnings  of  heaven;  their  loose  linen 
vests,  trimmed  with  many  colors,  flutter  in  the  North  wind, 
and  are  drenched  with  its  blinding  spray.  No  provision  for 
the  future ;  no !  leave  that  for  the  spoils ;  only,  in  the  bow 
and  stern  lie  the  long  lances,  the  crooked  knives  and  the 
small  shields.  They  drive  before  the  summer  storm  from  the 
North-East.  Ah!  they  reach  a  goodly  land;  into  a  hidden 
bay  they  suddenly  shoot;  and  now  sea-kings  and  berserkers 
are  insane  with  true  joy.  Everywhere  is  seen  flame;  every¬ 
where  are  heard  shrieks  and  groans ;  everywhere  flows  bub¬ 
bling  blood ;  in  their  ecstasy  of  battle  they  catch  it  as  it 
flows,  and  quaff  its  crimson  wave,  crying  to  one  another,  as 
they  laugh,  “Skoal  to  the  North  land,  skoal!” 

And  are  they  now  content  ?  Yes  ;  that  land  is  Britain. 
It  was  that  to  which  their  ethnic  instinct  pointed,  yonder  in 
their  early  home,  in  Asia.  It  seems  made  for  such  a  Race; 
they  have  found  their  goal;  the  principle  of  their  existence, 
seems  for  a  time  paralyzed;  nomads  no  longer,  they  have 
come,  after  their  long  wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  to  a 
promised  land  of  plenty,  of  progress,  of  coming  civilization; 
a  land  in  which  they  found  wells  which  they  digged  not,  and 
houses  which  they  had  not  built. 

This  nomadic  principle,  thus  checked  and  domesticated, 
was  again  to  show  itself  in  English  adventure,  exploration, 
commerce.  It  was  the  Saxon  element,  which  was  to  have, 
in  all  time,  “its  march  upon  the  mountain  wave,  its  house 
upon  the  deep.” 

Such  seems  to  be  the  philosophy  of  the  Saxon  occupancy 
of  Britain.  It  is  true,  to  come  down  to  facts,  that  they  had 
descended  upon  the  British  coast,  while  the  Romans  were 
there,  and  were  driven  back  by  Caurasius,  in  the  time  of  Di¬ 
ocletian  :  it  is  also  asserted  as  true,  that,  after  the  Romans 
left  Britain,  the  deserted  Britons  sent  a  letter  “to  (Etius, 
thrice  Consul,  the  Groans  of  the  Britons.”  In  it,  speaking 
of  their  own  Pictish  and  Scottish  kinsmen,  now,  by  contrast, 
a  barbarous  race,  they  say:  “The  Barbarians  drive  us  to  the 
sea;  the  sea  drives  us  back  to  the  Barbarians ;  between  them 
we  are  exposed  to  two  sorts  of  death — we  are  either  slain  or 
drowned.”  It  is  further  asserted,  but  of  doubtful  truth,  that 
as  the  Romans  could  not  help  them,  they  invited  the  Saxons 
to  do  so,  and  that  the  White-Horse  banner  landed  in  pride  in 
Britain,  under  Hengist  and  Horsa,  and  drove  back  the  Scot- 
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tish  mountaineers  to  their  highland  fastnesses ;  and  that  after¬ 
wards,  they  liked  the  land  so  well,  that  they  conquered  the 
Britons  to  retain  it. 

These  may,  or  may  not  be  true.  Philosophy  does  not 
need  their  evidence.  It  was  a  great  Providential  design, 
God  had  been,  for  four  hundred  and  seventy  years,  using  the 
Romans  to  prepare  Britain  for  Saxon  occupancy.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  were  done  with  it;  the  Britons  were  helpless;  the  Sax¬ 
ons,  like  the  Israelites  of  old,  were  ready  for  the  promised 
land;  and  so  they  came.  We  need  not  pursue  the  story 
further.  The  Saxon  Jutes  made  themselves  masters  of  Kent; 
they  conquered  Wessex  or  West  Saxony.  Attracted  by  the 
success  of  their  kinsmen,  new  hordes  came  to  people  Essex, 
or  East  Saxony:  South  Saxons  settled  in  Sussex.  Step  by 
step  the  unfortunate  British,  of  old  Keltic  blood,  felt  and  re¬ 
ceded  from  this  the  advancing  wave  of  Scythian  progress, 
until  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  Western  mountains.  In 
Mercia,  in  Wales  and  in  Cornwall,  they  fought  the  West 
Saxons  with  unavailing  bravery.  Hemmed  in  at  the  land’s 
end,  they  crossed  the  channel,  and  uniting  with  their  breth¬ 
ren  in  Gaul,  founded  Armorica  or  Brittany.  Arthur,  the  son 
of  Uther,  “Begirt  with  British  and  Armoric  Knights,”  in 
these  furious  conflicts,  at  the  foot  of  the  Welsh  Hills,  achiev¬ 
ed  his  mysterious  fame,  and  here  met  his  fate,  the  type  of 
Keltic  fate  in  England,  leaving  to  historic  fiction  a  thousand 
scenes  of  legendary  glory,  and  bequeathing  to  the  glorious 
Keltic  bards,  to  sing  among  the  Welsh  mountains,  the  hope 
of  his  miraculous  return  as  a  saviour  and  deliverer.  His  name 
and  deeds  struck  the  chords  of  every  Keltic  harp,  and  his  ad¬ 
vent,  in  glorious  state,  was  the  messiahship  of  the  Pagan 
Britains.  How  often  did  the  bards  waken  the  Welsh  to  stir¬ 
ring  deeds !  Although  history  has  chased  away  the  fond  de¬ 
lusion;  although  Arthur’s  sword  is  in  foreign  keeping;  al¬ 
though  the  discovery  and  re-burial  of  his  remains,  in  1189, 
settles  the  question  of  his  translation,  yet  again  and  again, 
has  the  Keltic  song  sent  heroes  to  victory  against  the  Sax¬ 
ons.  It  was  Keltic  fire  which  excited  Owen  Glendower,  the 
Mortimers  and  the  Tudors,  to  ransom  their  land  from  the 
minion  of  Henry  IV,  not  wfith  money,  but  with  changing 
blows;  which,  in  Ireland,  received  the  exiled  James  II,  with 
open  arms,  when  Saxon  England  had  spurned  him  from  the 
throne,  and  would  have  him  rule  a  Keltic  kingdom  in  Erin. 
And  when,  at  an  earlier  date,  Edward  I  conquered  Wales,  he 
was  wise,  though  cruel,  if,  as  tradition  tells  us,  he  ordered  ail 
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the  bards  to  be  put  to  death,  that  they  might  not  keep  the 
people  in  furious  rebellion,  by  their  Keltic  songs.  If  we 
may  trust  a  modern  poet,  sore  was  the  nation’s  lament: 

Cold  is  Cadwallo’s  tongue, 

That  hush’d  the  stormy  main  : 

Brave  Urien  sleeps  upon  his  craggy  bed  : 

Mountains,  ye  mourn  in  vain, 

Modred,  whose  magic  song 

Made  huge  Plinlimmon  bow  his  cloud-topt  head. 

Hark,  how  each  giant  oak  and  desert  cave, 

Sighs  to  the  torrent’s  awful  voice  beneath ! 

Vocal  no  more,  since  Cambria’s  fatal  day, 

To  high-born  Hoel’s  harp,  or  soft  Llewellen’s  lay. 

The  Saxon  Jutes  were  followed  by  the  Angles,  their 
cousins,  who  left  what  Saxon  writers  call  old  England,  in 
Denmark.  They  came  first,  in  the  year  527,  and  settled 
Deira,  Bernicia  and  Northumberland;  they  also  landed  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  which  had  been  so  called  by  Saxons, 
simply  to  distinguish  the  North  folk  and  the  South  folk,  but 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  East  Anglia.  Then  ensued 
a  history  of  wars — -Saxon  and  Angle  wars,  against  the  Bri¬ 
tons;  and  wars  between  the  Angles  and  Saxons  for  territory. 
But  at  length  these  coalesced,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Bretwaldas,  and  then  began  that  octarchy,  which  required 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  forming,  consisting,  some¬ 
times,  of  eight  kingdoms,  sometimes  of  five,  and  ranging  be¬ 
tween  these  two  numbers,  according  to  the  issue  of  war. 
When  it  was  an  octarchy,  it  was  comprised  of  one  Jute,  three 
Saxon  and  four  Angle  kingdoms.  At  length  there  was 
wealth  and  power  and  centralization  enough  in  Wessex,  to 
secure  a  claim  to  the  whole,  and  somewhere  between  the 
reigns  of  Egbert  and  Athelstan,  the  king  of  the  West  Sax¬ 
ons,  claimed  to  be  king  of  Angle-land,  or  England.  Of  the 
nature  of  the  sovereign’s  tenure,  we  may  judge,  however, 
from  the  fact  that  Alfred  and  Athelstan  both  signed  them¬ 
selves  king  of  West  Saxons. 

And  here  we  might  almost  end  in  outline,  the  subject  of 
the  Races  of  Men  in  English  History.  The  Danes  and  the 
Normans  were  the  same  race,  all  included  under  the  generic 
name  of  Scandinavians,  or  inhabitants  of  the  triple  kingdom 
of  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden — they  were  called  Danes 
in  England  and  Normans  in  France.  Moreover,  they  were 
cousins,  not  far  removed,  of  the  Saxons,  of  the  same  great 
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Scythian  family.  But  in  order  to  complete  the  subject,  in¬ 
volving,  as  it  does,  a  change  of  dynasty,  a  change  of  lan¬ 
guage,  and  types  of  men  different,  although  not  dissimilar,  rve 
must  look  at  the  effect  of  the  conquest  of  the  Danes  and  that 
of  the  Normans  in  English  History. 

The  Danes,  taking  advantage  of  the  intestine  feuds  in 
Britain,  and  having  yet  all  the  instinct  of  rovers,  which  the 
Saxons  had  lost,  came,  in  successive  descents,  upon  the  West¬ 
ern  coast  in  East  Anglia  and  Lindisse,  and  succeeded  in  gain¬ 
ing  a  partial  foot-hold  there ;  they  also  made  incursions  in  the 
South.  The  story  of  the  Danish  rule,  is  a  strange  one. 
The  Saxons,  so  long  comparatively  quiet,  had  become 
strangely  paralyzed,  and  the  Saxon  kings,  a  strange  feature , 
as  we  shall  see  in  Saxon  history,  were  singularly  impotent. 
At  length,  coasting  to  the  South  of  England,  they  came  upon 
Southampton,  and  even  to  Devon  and  Cornwall.  Fortune, 
or  perhaps  rumor,  had  favored  them,  for  they  found  upon  the 
throne,  Ethelred,  well  named  the  Unready,  who,  when  one 
vigorous  movement  would  have  overpowered  the  invaders, 
gave  them  costly  presents,  that  they  might  leave  him  quietly 
to  his  luxurious  vices.  Between  988  and  994,  £26,000 
were  paid  by  him,  says  the  Saxon  chronicle,  to  less  than 
10,000  Danes,  for  the  ransom  of  England,  with  its  millions 
of  Saxons.  Nor  was  his  policy  less  cruel  than  cowardly,  for 
when  many  Danes  had  gone  back,  in  1002,  he  sent  secret  let¬ 
ters  into  the  towns  where  the  remainder  were  domiciled,  that 
at  a  given  signal  they  should  be  massacred  through  the  land. 
It  was  done.  This  Danish  St.  Bartholomew  provoked  a 
more  furious  and  consequential  invasion.  The  cowardly 
Dane  Gelt  rose  to  <£36,000.  The  Saxon  people  were  in¬ 
censed,  but  they  had  no  leader.  William  of  Malmesbury, 
states  the  condition  of  England  in  few  words  :  “A  country 
illustrious  and  powerful;  a  king  asleep,  solicitous  only  about 
women  and  wine,  and  trembling  at  war,  hated  by  his  people 
and  derided  by  strangers.”  Before  the  accession  of  Edmund 
Ironsides,  the  Danes  had  obtained  sixteen  counties,  the  Dane 
Gelt  had  reached  £48,000,  and  Sweyn,  a  Danish  chieftain, 
had  reigned  for  one  year.  Then  arose  a  singular  contest ; 
not  of  the  people,  but  of  great  men.  Edmund  Ironsides  was 
worthy  the  Saxon  throne,  but  Knut  (called  Canute),  Sweyn’s 
Dani&h  successor,  was  a  mighty  man  in  council  and  war. 
They  saw  each  other’s  greatness,  and  compromised  by  divi¬ 
ding  the  Kingdom,  the  North  to  Knut,  and  the  South  to  Ed- 
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mumL  But  when,  in  some  mysterious  way,  Edmund  was 
slain,  Knot  had  no  rival  for  the  throne.  To  the  greatness 
of  Knut,  the  cowardice  of  Ethelred,  and  the  factions  of  the 
English,  is  due  the  register  of  a  Danish  name  on  England’s 
roll  of  kings.  They  were  there  but  twenty-six  years;  the 
English  nation  spoke  out  in  Saxon  tones  for  a  Saxon  mon¬ 
arch,  and  he  appeared  in  the  person  of  Edward  the  Confes¬ 
sor.  And  yet,  in  their  limited  sphere,  these  Danes  were  bad 
men,  and  taught  the  Saxons  much  evil;  from  them  they 
learned  to  distil  and  drink ;  from  them  and  their  wars,  they 
established  slavery ;  a  man  could  sell  his  wife  and  children, 
and  in  some  of  the  Danish  parts  of  England,  it  only  lately 
happened  that  a  man  disposed  of  his  wife  in  the  market 
place  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  a  law,  thought  to  be  obsolete, 
protected  him  in  his  rights.  It  was  evidently  not  a  law  for 
woman’s  rights. 

But  they  were  soon  to  be  confronted  by  a  sterner  foe. 
These  same  Northmen,  who  had  undergone  a  civilizing  pro¬ 
cess,  in  Neustria,  which  they  called  Normandy,  and  who  had 
long  been  influencing  England,  by  priests,  by  fashions,  by 
letters,  by  honied  solicitations  for  the  Crown,  at  length  burst 
in  fury  upon  England,  and,  at  the  fatal  day  of  Hastings, 
passed  the  Saxons  under  a  lasting  yoke.  And  this,  be  it  ob¬ 
served,  was  a  dominion,  not  unlike  the  Roman  dominion :  it 
brought  new  laws;  it  infused  the  element  of  a  new  language; 
it  inflicted  continental  monarchy  and  aristocracy ;  it  subject¬ 
ed  the  people,  but  it  did  not,  it  could  not,  destroy  them.  All 
the  great  foundation  features  of  the  English  people  are  Sax¬ 
on;  the  forms  are  Norman:  the  flesh  and  blood  is  Saxon, 
the  dress  is  Norman.  The  nation  is  Saxon  ;  hereditary  mon¬ 
archy,  calling  the  people  subjects,  ( subjecti ,  thrown  under), 
is  Norman.  That  exclusive  spirit  of  Norman  aristocracy, 
which  crossed  the  Channel  with  Willian  the  Bastard,  is  Nor¬ 
man  still  in  its  type  and  bearing.  Whenever  king  or  noble 
has  been  checked,  and  the  people  made  freer,  it  was  Saxon 
triumph.  Thus,  to  some  degree,  have  both  monarch  and  no¬ 
bles  been  Saxonized.  Look  at  the  Saxon  elements,  as  they 
re-appear:  “The  ancient  Saxons,”  says  the  venerable  Bede, 
“have  no  king,  but  many  chiefs  set  over  the  people,  who, 
when  war  presses,  draw  lots  equally,  and  whomsoever  the 
chance  points  out,  they  all  follow  as  a  leader,  and  obey  dur¬ 
ing  the  war:  the  war  again  concluded,  the  chiefs  become  of 
equal  power.” 

Now,  when  they  invaded  Britain,  they  were  in  a  state  of 
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incessant  war,  so  that  a  war-king,  chosen  by  lot,  would  re¬ 
main  through  a  life  time;  then  the  simplest  rule  and  pleas¬ 
antest  homage  was  found  by  placing  the  son  of  their  deceas¬ 
ed  war-king  on  the  throne;  and  thus,  it  will  be  at  once  seen, 
how  easily  a  hereditary  monarchy  was  fixed  upon  them ;  al¬ 
though,  as  history  shows  us,  they  continually  deviated  from 
this  rule  of  primogeniture.  The  Saxon  chiefs  issuing  from 
the  bosom  of  the  people,  renowned  only  for  warlike  deeds, 
would,  and  did  greatly  limit  the  power  of  a  monarch  thus 
chosen  from  themselves :  they  placed  themselves  as  kings  on 
the  thrones  of  the  octarchy,  deposed  and  restored  the  single 
monarch,  without  ceremony,  when  the  fusion  of  kingdoms 
had  taken  place ;  they,  as  the  true  representatives  of  the 
people,  upheld  the  Saxon  power  through  the  dark  storm  of 
Norman  Conquest:  it  was  their  spirit  which  had  possessed  the 
barons  when  they  wrested,  in  1215,  from  the  unworthy  John, 
of  the  house  of  Anjou,  the  broadest  charter  of  human  liber¬ 
ty,  which  had  then  been  engrossed  for  man.  It  will  be  said, 
but  these  were  Norman  barons  who  wrested  Magna  Charta 
from  King  John.  Yes,  but  it  was  a  people’s  charter :  these 
Norman  barons  had  become  so  Anglicised,  that  the  imme¬ 
diate  cause  of  their  demand,  was  the  fear  of  a  newT  incursion 
of  Angevius  and  Poitevius,  or  Normans,  whom  King  John 
was  about  to  call  over  to  sustain,  his  licentious  authority. 
The  quarrel  between  Henry  II,  and  Becket,  was  a  war  of 
Race.  His  penitence  a  submission  to  the  Saxons,  as  well 
as  to  the  Pope. 

Time  fails  us  to  show  how  the  Parliament  of  England, 
Norman  only  in  name,  is,  instinct,  the  vitality  of  the  Saxon 
Witenagemot,  or  assembly  of  the  wise  men.  Up  to  the 
time  of  Edward  III,  there  was  but  one  House  of  Parliament, 
and  it  was,  in  many  respects,  the  true  representative  of  the 
Saxon  legislature.  The  Saxon  Witenagemot  was  convoked 
and  addressed  by  the  King:  it  consisted  of  Bishops,  Abbots, 
Priests,  Ealdermen,  Duces,  Earls  and  Thanes.  Little  by  lit¬ 
tle  the  cities  and  burghs  sent  representatives.  There  was 
nothing  Norman  but  form ;  everything,  except  the  form, 
Saxon.  The  name  parliament  was  Norman,  or  rather  Latin, 
for  it  meant  only  a  tattling  ground,  but  howT  little  it  owes  to 
the  name,  may  be  seen  in  the  vast  difference  between  the 
English  and  French  Parliaments.  It  was  the  union  of  Nor¬ 
man  law-forms  to  Saxon  spirit,  in  the  English  Parliament 
that  made  it  the  truce  ground  of  the  two  races;  “where,” 
says  Bomechose,  “their  reconciliation  was  achieved  and  seal- 
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ed.  The  descendants  of  the  Normans  were  willing  to  recog¬ 
nize  there  the  old  sovereign  assembly  of  their  barons ;  but  it 
seemed  to  the  sons  of  the  old  Saxons,  the  true  heir,  the  legit¬ 
imate  successor  of  that  council  of  sages,  that  Witenagemot, 
the  name  of  which  was  inseparable  from  their  great  national 
recollections.” 

It  must  belong  to  another  occasion,  and  another  train  of 
thought,  to  pursue  this  subject;  to  show  how  our  laws  and 
statutes  are  full  of  Norman  phrases,  or  rather  Romanized 
Gaelic  phrases,  and  yet  how  Saxonized  they  have  become  in 
their  spirit. 

If  from  the  laws  we  turn  to  the  Language,  we  shall  be  as¬ 
tonished  at  the  Saxon  predominance.  The  structure  is  Sax¬ 
on  ;  the  words,  expressing  great  natural  features,  as  sun,  moon, 
earth,  fire,  spring,  day,  night,  heat,  cold,  are  Saxon;  the 
words  of  dearest  connection,  mother,  father,  sister,  brother, 
child,  wife,  are  Saxon.  The  language  of  trade,  market  fam¬ 
ily;  the  cradle  is  Saxon;  the  grave  is  Saxon.  Of  the 
38,000  English  words,  25,000  are  of  Saxon  origin.  “Every 
speaker  or  writer,”  says  Bosworth,  “who  would  not  only  con¬ 
vince  the  uuderstanding,  but  touch  the  heart,  must  avoid 
Latinized  expressions  and  adopt  Anglo-Saxon.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  of  the  winter’s  and  summer's  sun.  The  light  of 
the  former  may  be  as  clear  and  dazzling  as  that  of  the  latter 
but  the  genial  warmth  is  gone.”  A  striking  and  a  touching 
illustration  of  this  may  be  cited. 

When  Mr.  Bryant,  our  honored  poet,  was  applied  to  for  an 
autograph,  to  be  inserted  in  the  “Homes  of  American  Au¬ 
thors,”  he  sent  one  stanza  of  his  beautiful  lines  To  the  Past . 
After  speaking  of  the  good  and  fair,  the  treasures  and  glo¬ 
ries  which  have  sunk  into  its  abyss,  he  says : 

They  have  not  perished,  No! 

Kind  words,  remembered  voices  once  so  sweet, 

Smiles  radiant  long  ago 

And  features,  the  great  soul’s  apparent  seat; 

then  come  the  lines  to  which  we  refer : 

All  shall  come  back ,  each  tie 
Of  pure  affection  shall  be  knit  again ; 

Alone  shall  evil  die. 

And  sorrow  dwell  a  prisoner  in  thy  reign. 

He  had  written  it  all  shall  return  ;  he  had  scored  his  pen 
through  the  Norman-Latin  word,  and  had  placed  above  it, 
come  back.  The  heart-broken  mother  does  not  say  to  her 
erring  son  return ,  no !  she  says,  co?ne  back.  The  mariner, 
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after  appalling  hardships  and  dangers,  may  return  to  port, 
but  he  comes  bach  to  the  tears,  the  joy,  the  clinging  embraces 
of  a  once  despairing  household. 

What  is  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  but  the  natural 
development  of  that  spirit  which  launched  the  barks  of  the 
Saxon  Jutes  upon  the  storms  of  the  North  Sea,  and  which 
carried  swarms  of  sea-kings  and  bay-kings  to  England,  to 
Normandy,  to  Aquitaine;  which,  in  search  of  more  glorious 
Teutonic  adventure,  sent  the  Dane  Gardar  from  Scandinavia 
to  Shetland  and  from  Shetland  to  Iceland;  which  carried 
Eric  the  Red  to  Greenland,  and  bore  Leif  the  fortunate, 
with  adventurous  sail,  to  Labrador,  New  Eoundland  (Hellu- 
land),  New  England  (Yinland)  and  our  Southern  coast,  as 
White-Man’s  land,  four  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christo- 
pher  Columbus.  Southey  was  untrue  to  nature  and  to  his¬ 
tory  when  he  conceived  his  Madoc.  There  was  no  Welsh 
intermedium  between  the  Northmen  and  Columbus. 

Even  upon  such  a  rapid  and  cursory  view  of  the  Races  of 
Men  in  English  History,  how  prominent  does  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  appear.  Its  progress  so  uniform  ;  its  institutions 
so  stable;  if  subverted  for  a  few  years,  conquering  their  sub¬ 
verted  and  coming  back  unaltered  to  their  old  power  and  in¬ 
fluence.  Before  its  conquering  march  East  and  West,  other 
Races  so  diminish  and  disappear,  its  types  of  language  of 
person,  of  government,  so  re-produce  and  perpetuate  them¬ 
selves  without  degenerating,  that  the  philosophic  mind  as  far 
as  it  may  seek,  seeks  in  vain  for  the  limits  of  its  career  or 
the  bounds  of  its  destiny. 

Like  the  Israelites  of  old,  may  they  not  be  chosen  for 
some  wonderful  regeneration  in  history  ?  The  former  were  a 
people  set  apart  to  guard  the  types  and  prophecies  until 
Christ  should  come;  it  would,  indeed,  seem  that  the  latter 
are  to  be  the  special  instrument,  chosen  by  God,  for  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  that  advent  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 

To  almost  every  Pagan  nation,  Christianity  came  in  fire 
and  blood.  We  have  not,  indeed,  authentic  accounts  of  its 
first  introduction  into  Britain  under  the  Romans.  Ancient 
chronicles  written  in  cloisters,  and  eager  to  claim  the  honor 
of  its  introduction  for  some  particular  churches  or  orders, 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
were  the  great  Apostles  to  Britain,  and  the  converters  of  Bri¬ 
tons,  Kimbri  and  Germans,  to  the  faith  of  Christ.  Even 
when  we  are  sure  of  its  existence  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  the  date,  assigned  by  tradition,  of  the  conversion  of 
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Lucius,  a  British  king,  we  trace  but  a  painful  progress  against 
the  vast  predominance  cf  Paganism,  and  the  Roman  perse¬ 
cution,  which  occurred  from  303-13,  was,  we  are  told  by 
Bede  and  Gildas,  as  severe  in  Britain  as  on  the  Continent. 
It  gave  holy  names  to  martyrdom,  and  sent,  the  year  after 
the  persecution  ceased,  the  three  chief  bishops  to  the  council 
of  Arles.  To  Saxon  Britain,  Christianity  came  in  peace 
and  good-will.  It  found  a  nobler  mythology  than  Greek  or 
Roman.  The  Eddas  and  the  Sagas,  though  wilder  and 
vaguer,  were  more  intellectual  than  the  theology  of  Homer, 
Ilesiod  or  Ovid.  Christianity  drove  out  the  deities,  indeed, 
lustrated  the  temples,  and  consecrated  them  afresh  to  the 
service  of  God.  Eostre  was  baptized  into  Easter ;  Yule  be¬ 
came  Christmas ;  and  thus  with  a  pure  faith,  the  English  re¬ 
tain  and  have  transmitted,  harmless,  customs  which  link 
them  in  holy  bonds  to  their  great,  powerful  and  warlike  Sax¬ 
on  progenitors. 

Such  was  the  Saxon  power:  to  make  it  uniform  and  com¬ 
pact;  to  give  it  necessary  forms,  even  at  the  expense  of 
great  oppression ;  to  bind  it  to  the  Continent  with  bonds  of 
steel;  and  to  make  these  bonds  always  conduce  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  England,  was  the  mission  of  the  Normans  in  history. 
The  crusades,  and  their  attendant  circumstances,  lifted  the 
weight  of  the  Norman  conquest  from  England,  and  the  elas¬ 
ticity  of  the  Saxon  soon  made  itself  felt. 

It  was  but  a  poet’s  fancy,  and  not  a  prophets  ken,  that 
permitted  Robert  of  Gloucester  to  sing: 

The  Folc  of  Normandie, 

That  among  us  woneth  yet,  and  shulleth  ever  mo, 

Of  the  Normans  beth  these  hey-men  that  beth  of  this  land 
And  the  low-men  of  Saxons. 

The  60,000  companions  of  William  the  Conqueror,  increas¬ 
ed  by  occasional  new-comers,  left  their  names,  indeed,  in 
high  stations  in  England.  Norman  patronymics  lie  more 
among  the  aristocracy  and  gentry  than  with  the  people ;  but 
literature,  art,  honest  labor,  expeditions  to  explore  Africa  or 
Asia,  or,  with  a  Saxon  Franklin,  although  a  nobleman,  to  die 
in  polar  ice  and  night  ;  England’s  might  and  England’s 
power  are  Saxon  in  origin,  Saxon  in  name,  Saxon  in  destiny. 

And  now  let  us  recapitulate.  Wre  have  mentioned  the 
three  great,  independent,  periodic  waves  of  Asiatic  migration, 
which  peopled  Europe  and  are  peopling  the  world.  We  ob¬ 
served  that  distinct  traces  of  them  are  found  in  mountain 
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countries.  We  presented  the  two*  which  had  reached  Britain, 
as  unequal,  and  showed  the  Teutonic  predominance. 

Of  the  four  conquests  of  the  British  Islands,  we  have  de¬ 
monstrated  that  the  Saxon  alone  can  claim  to  be  a  pure  con¬ 
quest  of  Race.  The  Roman  was  an  episode,  preparing  Bri¬ 
tain  for  the  Saxons ;  the  Danes  were  but  a  momentary 
check  in  the  Saxon  sway,  productive  of  no  lasting  results;  the 
Normans,  like  the  Romans,  a  new  preparation  of  form,  method 
and  circumstance,  to  give  efficacy  and  power  to  Saxon  influ¬ 
ence  throughout  the  world.  And  now,  as  we  look  back,  we 
feel  as  though  we  had  come  only  to  the  very  threshhold  of 
the  subject,  had  named  the  title  of  the  great  chapter,  and 
had  said  to  our  readers,  Enter  and  learn  for  yourselves. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

BENEFICIARY  EDUCATION. 

The  education  of  pious  and  indigent  young  men,  for  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel,  is  a  subject  of  much  importance,  and 
has  often  engaged  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Church. 
The  cause  has  attracted  the  sympathy  and  the  benevolent 
action  of  Christians  of  every  name,  and  through  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  the  efforts  of  its  friends,  faithful  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  and  missionaries  of  the  cross  have  been  trained 
for  usefulness  in  the  Church,  who,  but  for  the  fostering  care 
of  this  institution,  would  have  been  compelled  to  turn  aside 
from  their  holy  aspirations,  and  to  devote  to  secular  pursuits 
the  energies  which  they  earnestly  desired  to  employ  in  the 
glorious  work  of  proclaiming  to  ruined  man  the  unsearcha¬ 
ble  riches  of  redeeming  grace.  But  the  Education  Society, 
although  it  has  done  much  good,  and  been  the  means  of  giv¬ 
ing  to  the  ministry  some  of  our  most  efficient  and  successful 
pastors,  is  not,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  fulfilling,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  present  constitution,  its  whole  mission,  and  accom¬ 
plishing  the  results,  contemplated  in  its  organization,  or 
commensurate  with  the  efforts  employed  and  the  means  ex¬ 
pended.  There  is  a  want  of  entire,  cordial  confidence,  in  the 
system  of  educating  indigent  young  men  for  the  Gospel  min¬ 
istry,  as  conducted  at  the  present  time.  It  has  evidently  de~ 
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elined  in  the  affections  of  the  Church.  The  interests  of  the 
cause  have  certainly  suffered.  Some  of  its  most  ardent 
friends  have  become  alienated  and  even  rendered  hostile.  It 
has  experienced  a  series  of  embarrassments ;  its  operations 
have  been,  for  some  years,  in  a  depressed  condition,  its  ac¬ 
tion,  often,  isolated  and  inefficient,  its  influence  for  good  im¬ 
paired,  and  its  usefulness  greatly  diminished.  Too  many 
men,  incompetent  for  the  work,  have  been  introduced  into 
the  sacred  office.  Is  there  no  way  of  reforming  the  evil ;  no 
plan  which  may  relieve  the  difficulty  and  inspire  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  Church?  Cannot  our  past  experience  furnish 
some  useful  lessons,  some  profitable  suggestions?  The 
Church  is  most  deeply  interested  in  the  supply  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  evangelical  ministry;  a  free  and  full  discussion  of 
the  whole  subject,  is,  therefore,  eminently  proper,  so  that 
errors  may  be  corrected,  our  views  rectified,  improvements 
adopted  and  the  efficiency  of  the  work  promoted.  The  opin¬ 
ions  here  presented,  have  not  been  superficially  formed. 
They  are  the  result  of  a  careful  examination  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  present  system  upon  the  beneficiary,  the  minis¬ 
try  and  the  Church. 

Our  position  is,  that  a  change  is  necessary  in  the  fun¬ 
damental  principles  of  educating  indigent  young  men  for 
the  Christian  ministry.  The  great  evil,  we  think,  con¬ 
sists  in  the  premature  selection  of  candidates.  Individuals 
should  not  be  selected,  while,  as  yet,  they  are  not  quali¬ 
fied,  either  by  age,  experience  or  attainments,  to  settle 
so  important  a  question.  Young  men  should  not  be  encour¬ 
aged,  prematurely,  to  make  choice  of  the  ministry  as  their 
profession,  without  the  opportunity  of  deliberately  and 
solemnly  examining  the  whole  subject,  and  intelligently  real¬ 
izing  the  responsibility  of  the  obligation  they  assume,  or  be¬ 
fore  the  most  ample  reason  is  afforded  that  they  are  fitted 
for  the  duties,  and  likely  to  be  successful  workmen  in  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord.  Acting  under  sudden  impulses,  there 
are  always  those  ready  to  set  out  upon  a  course  of  preparation, 
who  do  not  sufficiently  count  the  cost,  and,  consequently,  fail 
in  the  attainment  of  the  object.  Facts  and  traits  of  charac¬ 
ter  are,  as  yet,  undeveloped,  and  are,  therefore,  not  known 
to  the  Church.  Hence,  expectations  are  often  disappointed 
and  reverses  experienced  in  the  history  of  Beneficiary  Edu¬ 
cation.  It  is  injudicious  and  unsafe  to  place  under  a  solemn 
religious  obligation,  or  to  require,  from  all  applicants  for  aid 
upon  the  funds  of  the  Church,  a  pledge  that  they  will,  unless 
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physically  prevented,  necessarily  enter  Upon  the  duties  of 
the  ministry,  -while  the  mind  is  immature  and  the  character 
still  in  a  formative  process.  We  object  to  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  for  several  reasons. 

1.  Its  tendency  is  to  introduce,  into  the  ranks  of  the  min¬ 
istry,  men  who  are  evidently  uncalled  to  the  work,  and  to¬ 
tally  unfit  for  the  service,  even  in  their  own  estimation, 
but  who  feel  that  they  are  bound  to  engage  in  its  duties, 
only  because  this  was  the  design  of  their  education,  and 
a  solemn  pledge  was  given,  at  the  commencement  of  their 
curriculum  of  study,  that  they  would  labor  in  the  sacred  of¬ 
fice.  All  good  men  are  not  called  to  the  ministry  of  recon¬ 
ciliation.  All  Christians  are  endowed  with  talents,  with 
which  they  can  serve  the  Church  in  some  useful  capacity,  but 
they  are  not  necessarily  qualified  for  the  ministry,  nor  can 
they  become  so  by  any  amount  of  intellectual  training.  Even 
though  they  possess  sound  judgment,  and  an  aptitude  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  it  does  not  follow,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  they  are  called  to  the  solemn  and  responsible 
work  of  preaching  the  Gospel.  They  may  be  deficient  in 
certain  qualifications  which  are  essential  for  making  them 
instructive,  acceptable  teachers,  or  efficient,  influential,  suc¬ 
cessful  pastors.  Before  a  young  man  begins  his  studies,  or 
whilst  he  yet  is  in  his  preparatory,  or  even  his  collegiate 
course,  can  it  be  fully  ascertained  whether  he  will  be  found 
to  possess  these  qualities  or  not?  Is  it  not  rather  a  question 
which  can  be  determined  only  by  time,  after  his  character 
has  become  matured  by  experience,  and  his  abilities  tested 
by  repeated  trial?  The  wisest  have  frequently  been  disap¬ 
pointed  in  their  expectations.  The  promises  of  spring  are 
no  sure  index  of  the  harvests  of  summer.  Early  indications 
are  not  always  realized.  The  young  man,  who  bade  the  fair¬ 
est,  has  not  always  fulfilled  the  hopes  which  he,  in  his  youth, 
excited,  whilst  he,  wrho  seemed  most  unpromising,  and  whose 
application,  perhaps,  was  rejected,  has,  after  entering  the 
ministry,  under  the  most  formidable  obstacles,  proved  a  most 
efficient  and  valuable  laborer,  and  the  guide  of  many  to  glory. 
The  responsibility,  it  is  true,  is  often  thrown  upon  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  to  whom  the  examination  of  candidates,  for  aid  has 
been  intrusted.  They  are  censured  for  receiving,  upon  the 
sacred  funds  of  the  Church,  those  who  are  unworthy  of  con¬ 
fidence  and  do  not  turn  out  well.  But  with  all  their  wisdom 
and  fidelity,  they  must  sometimes,  necessarily,  fail  and  com- 
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mit  great  blunders.  They  are  not  endowed  with  the  skill  to 
divine,  with  the  apostolic  gift  of  prophecy  ;  and  even  if  the 
standard  of  qualification,  for  reception  on  the  funds,  were 
raised,  the  evil  would  not  be  removed.  They  would  still  be  em¬ 
barrassed  in  their  decision.  Imperfection  characterizes  this, 
as  it  does  every  other  department  of  labor.  To  judge  of  hu¬ 
man  character,  is  frequently  a  matter  of  great  delicacy  and 
difficulty,  and  the  longer  we  live,  and  the  more  we  have  to  do 
with  forming  an  estimate  of  it,  especially  in  the  young,  the 
greater  necessity  we  find  for  caution,  patience  and  kind  in¬ 
dulgence.  Not  a  few,  who  have  honored  the  ministerial  office, 
would  certainly  have  been  pressed  back,  if  these  summary 
rules  had  been  applied,  which  some  men  would  have  us  rigidly 
adopt.  Many  years  ago  a  young  man  was  almost  repelled, 
on  the  ground  that  his  talents  did  not  justify  his  reception. 
He  was,  however,  received,  and  afterwards  occupied  a  high 
position  in  his  Church.  He  succeeded  in  reducing  a  chaotic 
Pagan  dialect  into  a  written  form,  and  in  translating  into  the 
dialect  the  whole  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  The  same  is  true 
in  reference  to  the  early  history  of  one,  whose  successful  ca¬ 
reer,  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  was  said  to  resemble,  so 
much,  that  of  the  Lord,  in  giving  sight  to  the  blind.  Many 
are  brought  into  the  Church,  in  seasons  of  religious  excite¬ 
ment,  when  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  genuine 
and  spurious  conversion ;  between  those  who  are  influenced 
by  sympathy,  and  those  who  are  really  awakened  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  There  is  often  reason  to  suppose  that  many 
such  are  under  no  special  guidance  of  Divine  truth.  They 
enter  the  communion  of  the  Church,  and  are,  injudiciously, 
pressed  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  ministry,  before  a  fair 
opportunity  has  been  given  to  them,  or  to  others,  to  form  a 
correct  opinion  of  their  religious  character.  The  greater 
care  is  necessary,  to  guard  against  imposition,  when  a  young 
man,  in  an  obscure  condition,  offers  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  the  ministry.  The  prospect  of  emerging  from  a  humble 
position,  to  one  of  influence  and  power,  is  as  great  a  temp¬ 
tation  as  can  well  be  presented  to  the  youthful  mind,  and  it 
is  no  difficult  matter  for  his  own  heart  to  deceive  him.  He 
may,  subsequently,  discover  his  error  and  feel  that  he  is  an 
incubus  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  work ;  yet  if  he 
forsake  the  ministry,  from  a  dislike  to  its  duties,  or  from  a 
consciousness  of  moral  unfitness  for  the  faithful  discharge  of 
them,  the  Christian  public  becomes  alienated,  his  motives  are 
impugned,  his  course  misinterpreted,  and  his  character 
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through  life  is  affected.  If  he  continue  his  studies,  and 
even  enter  upon  the  responsible  work,  merely  because  he  re¬ 
gards  himself  under  the  solemnity  of  a  religious  vow,  to  de¬ 
vote  his  life  to  the  ministry,  and  feels  that  the  question  is 
irrevocably  settled,  how  great  an  injury  is  inflicted  upon  the 
interests  of  the  Church,  and  what  a  wrong  he  himself  suffers. 
Whilst  many  who  have  been  educated  in  this  way,  have  been 
found,  on  trial,  fully  qualified  for  the  work,  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied,  that  not  a  few,  furnished,  too,  with  sound  and  thorough 
training,  secular  as  well  as  religious,  are  not  such  ministers  as 
the  Church  wants.  They  ^however,  consider  themselves  pledged 
to  the  ministry,  and  forbidden,  by  a  sense  of  duty,  to  demit 
the  office,  retire  from  its  active  labors,  and  support  them- 
selvesby  secular  pursuits.  But  they  alone  do  not  suffer.  The 
community,  necessarily,  suffers  with  them.  The  ministry  is, 
inevitably,  brought  into  disrepute.  If  there  were  not  truth 
in  the  assertion,  that  many  are  introduced  into  the  ministry 
who  are  not  qualified  for  its  duties,  why  is  it  that  there  are 
so  many  unemployed  ministers,  among  all  denominations, 
and  when  a  vacancy  occurs  in  a  congregation,  it  is  so  often 
said,  “He  is  not  the  man  for  the  position” — “He  is  not  fitted 
for  the  sphere  of  labor?”  When  vast  fields  are  spreading  and 
waving  their  harvests  all  around  us ;  when  the  whole  world 
is  opening  before  the  Church  of  God,  and  wherever  she  will 
she  may  enter  in  and  take  possession,  is  there  not  work  for 
them  to  do,  or  are  they  so  deficient  in  enterprise,  energy,  and 
the  great  characteristics,  required  in  a  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
as  to  be  disqualified  for  its  duties  ? 

2.  We  object  to  the  principle,  because,  even  if  qualified 
for  the  duties,  he  may,  only  in  consideration  of  his  solemn 
promise,  enter  upon  the  service  reluctantly  and  have  no  heart 
for  the  work.  No  one  should  be  received  into  the  ministry 
in  opposition  to  his  own  wishes  or  predilections,  simply  be¬ 
cause  he  has  been  educated  for  that  purpose,  and  has  given 
a  pledge  to  that  effect.  Far  better  arrest  a  man  on  the 
threshold,  release  him  from  all  his  obligations,  than  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  him  the  temptation  of  engaging  in  the  labors  with  no 
love  for  Jesus,  and  with  no  special  interest  in  the  salvation 
of  souls.  If  we  desire  none  to  enter  the  ministry  except 
such  as  are  moved  by  these  holy  attractions,  by  a  strong 
passion  for  the  work,  why  should  we  seek  another  bond? 
Why  require  a  pledge  from  a  young  man,  as  a  condition  of 
the  means  for  his  support,  that  he  will,  under  every  circum¬ 
stance,  enter  the  ministry,  when  his  character  is  yet  undevel- 
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oped,  his  views  narrow  and  limited,  and  his  judgment  uncul¬ 
tivated.  They  enter  the  ministry,  and  continue  the  routine 
from  day  to  day,  just  because  their  ordination  vows,  which 
they  can  never  forget,  are  upon  them.  They  have,  in  reali¬ 
ty,  no  heart  for  the  work.  Their  word  is,  however,  pledged 
under  circumstances  of  great  solemnity;  the  expectations  of 
many  kind  friends  have  been  excited,  and  they  feel,  that  if 
they  draw’  back,  if  they  forsake  the  ministry,  and  devote 
their  life  to  any  other  profession  or  pursuit,  they  will  be  re¬ 
garded  as  traitors  to  the  cause  of  religion,  as  having  disap¬ 
pointed  cherished  hopes  and  wasted  the  funds  of  the  Church, 
contributed  for  the  sacred  purpose  of  rearing  up  a  pious  and 
educated  ministry.  They  cannot  endure  the  idea  of  placing 
themselves  in  such  a  position,  or  of  appearing  before  the  Church 
as  acting  in  violation  of  the  solemn  obligations  assumed  years 
before,  While  they  feel  that  they  have  no  love  for  the  work, 
no  special  interest  in  its  duties,  they  conceal  their  sentiments 
and  suppress  their  reluctance  under  the  pressure  of  their 
hastily  adopted  pledge,  their  conscience,  all  the  time,  up¬ 
braiding  them,  and  the  Church  is  burdened  and  cursed  with 
a  worldly  and  heartless  ministry. 

3.  We  disapprove  of  the  practice  of  requiring  from  young 
men,  at  this  early  stage  of  their  education,  an  obligation  that 
they  will  enter  the  ministry,  because  it  is  in  direct  violation 
of  the  principles  which  govern  men,  under  other  circum¬ 
stances,  in  reference  to  the  different  professions  and  pursuits 
of  secular  life.  We  never  think  of  selecting  individuals  for 
a  legislative,  judicial,  executive  or  any  public  position,  while 
they  are  yet  inexperienced  youth,  before  they  have  received 
any  preparatory  instruction,  or  have  been  found,  by  trial,  in 
the  possession  of  these  qualities,  intellectual  and  moral, 
which  adapt  them  to  the  work.  And  yet  the  Church  selects 
her  ministers,  not  from  men  of  mature  years,  and  ripe  attain¬ 
ments,  but  often  from  materials  the  most  crude,  contracted 
and  undeveloped.  Those,  who  are  to  occupy  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  places  in  the  Church,  and  sustain  the  highest  responsi¬ 
bilities,  are  often  taken  from  the  farm  and  the  shop,  before 
they  have  passed  through  any  probation,  or  given  any  proof 
of  power,  or  before  they  themselves  have  have  been  able, 
satisfactorily,  to  ascertain  their  own  motives  or  preferences. 
It  may  be  said,  in  reply  to  this,  that  because  a  man  has  been 
sustained  and  educated  by  the  Church,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  he  will  be  ordained  to  the  wmrk  of  the  ministry; 
that  he  must  pass  through  various  examinations,  and  that  if 
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he  fail  in  giving  satisfaction,  he  can  easily  be  arrested  in  his 
course  and  released  from  his  obligations.  But  what  is  the 
result?  Seldom  is  a  man  rejected.  If  he  has,  for  some 
years,  been  on  the  funds  of  the  Church,  although  he  may 
have  forfeited  the  confidence  of  those,  to  whose  care  he  ha3 
been  committed,  still  there  is  a  great  reluctance  to  cast  him 
off,  in  consequence  of  the  money  already  expended  on  his 
education,  and  the  hope  is  still  cherished,  that  there  may  be 
an  improvement,  he  may  yet  be  of  some  use  in  the  service  of 
the  Church.  He  is  retained  on  the  funds,  continues  his  stu¬ 
dies,  finishes  his  course,  applies  for  licensure,  is  invested, 
speciali  gratia ,  with  ministerial  power,  and  commences  the 
work.  He  discharges  the  duties  as  well  as  he  can,  although 
constantly  producing  the  impression  that  he  is  not  “the  right 
man  in  the  right  place,”  unwilling,  however,  to  relinquish  his 
nominal  connexion  with  the  ministry,  lest  he  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  having  broken  the  pledge  assumed  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  studies,  when  yet  a  mere  youth,  that  he  would 
continue  in  the  ministry  during  life. 

4.  This  practice  imposes  upon  young  men,  even  whilst  they 
are  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies,  responsibili¬ 
ties,  which  they  are  not  always  able  to  meet.  More  is  de¬ 
manded  than  can  be  reasonably  expected  from  inexperienced 
youth.  The  man,  who,  whilst  a  student,  derives  his  mainte¬ 
nance  from  the  contributions  of  the  Church,  occupies  a  deli¬ 
cate  and  undesirable  position.  On  him,  it  is  understood,  the 
Church  is  expending  resources,  designed  only  to  be  employed 
in  qualifying  men  to  minister  at  her  altar.  All  eyes  are  di¬ 
rected  towards  him.  He  is  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  scru¬ 
tiny.  He  is  young  and  inexperienced.  He  naturally  falls 
into  follies  and  commits  indiscretions.  The  faults,  which 
would  be  regarded  in  others  as  slight  offences,  in  him  are 
often  magnified  and  freely  discussed.  He  may  be  pious  and 
sincere  in  his  professions,  but  human  frailty  does  not  always 
connect  with  it  practical  wisdom  and  prudence.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  surprising,  that  in  his  intercourse  with  others,  he 
should  sometimes  awaken  dissatisfaction  and  expose  himself 
to  censure.  The  young  man  is  placed  in  a  false  position. 
Too  much  is  expected  of  him.  He  is  judged  by  a  standard 
wholly  unfair,  unsuited  to  his  years,  his  previous  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  present  associations.  He  is  brought  into  relations 
very  different  from  those  of  his  early  life.  He  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  notice  of  the  wealthy  and  the  society  of  the 
refined.  His  former  associations,  perhaps,  were  connected 
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•with  the  obscure  and  lowly  walks  of  life.  The  contrast  is 
marked.  He  is,  perhaps,  successful.  He  is  noticed  and  flat¬ 
tered.  -Early  notoriety  is  always  connected  with  peril,  and 
is,  more  or  less,  injurious  to  the  individual,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  him  who  has  emerged  from  obscurity.  It  is  a 
severe  ordeal  through  which  a  man  has  to  pass,  and  it  is  not 
astonishing  that  he  sometimes  fails,  that  he  is  filled  with 
spiritual  pride,  and  becomes  vain  and  hypocritical;  that  cher¬ 
ished  expectations  are  disappointed,  and  fond  hopes  blasted. 
It  is  rather  the  occasion  of  surprise  that  he  often  passes 
through  the  trial  without  material  injury,  and  comes  out  of 
the  furnace,  like  gold,  seven  times  purified. 

5.  The  cause  of  Beneficiary  Education  is  frequently  made 
to  suffer,  in  consequence  of  the  arrangement  which,  at  pres¬ 
ent,  exists.  If  those,  who  have  been  aided  by  the  funds  of  the 
Church,  prove  unworthy  subjects,  or  if,  after  having  given  a 
pledge  that  they  will  remain  steadfast  in  the  work,  they  are 
diverted  from  the  ministry  to  some  other  profession,  a  serious 
injury  is  inflicted  upon  this  benevolent  institution.  If,  influ¬ 
enced  by  aversion  to  the  ministry,  they  enter  upon  some 
pursuit,  offering  prospects  of  wealth  and  fame,  it  operates 
against  the  interests  of  the  work,  in  discouraging  its  friends, 
in  impairing  confidence  in  others,  and  bringing  obloquy  upon 
the  cause  of  religion  itself.  Christians  are  grieved,  wicked 
men  exult,  a  most  prejudicial  impression  is  produced  on  the 
irreligious  portion  of  the  community,  and  every  benevolent 
and  religious  enterprise  is  unfavorably  affected. 

"When  a  young  man  has  been  taken  up  by  the  Church,  to 
be  educated,  you  cannot  easily  dismiss  him,  unless  he  has 
been  guilty  of  some  gross  delinquency,  or  flagrant  offence. 
His  case  invariably  excites  sympathy.  He  has  relinquished 
the  business  to  which  he  was  trained,  and  in  which  he  was 
successfully  engaged  ;  his  prospects  have  been  changed,  and 
without  the  most  substantial  and  urgent  reason,  he  cannot  be 
readily  dropped,  and  often  when  the  Executive  Committee 
are  fully  satisfied,  in  their  own  minds,  as  to  the  unworthiness 
of  the  individual,  they  cannot  present  the  factsandtheevidence, 
so  as  to  convince  others  of  the  alleged  guilt.  Young  men 
should  not  stand  before  the  public,  as  candidates  for  the  holy 
office,  until  a  protracted  trial  has  given  evidence  of  their  ca¬ 
pacity  and  sincerity,  and  proved  that  their  piety  is  active  and 
progressive.  There  is  scarce  a  position  in  society,  in  which 
a  young  man,  if  he  proves  faithless  to  his  vows,  or  disgraces 
his  Christian  profession,  imposes  a  more  serious  and  cruel 
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wrong  upon  others,  and  works  a  more  extended  injury  to  a 
good  cause,  than  the  position  which  he  occupies,  as  a  Benefi¬ 
ciary  of  the  Church. 

The  question  now,  naturally  arises,  what  plan  can,  then, 
be  substituted  in  place  of  the  present  system,  which  may 
operate  more  efficiently  and  successfully  for  the  attainment 
of  the  object  which  we  desire  to  accomplish,  for  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  Zion,  and  the  advancement  of  God’s  glory.  Our 
proposition  is,  that  the  enterprise  be  so  conducted  as  to  con¬ 
fer  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  upon  decided  and 
promising  talent,  in  every  condition  of  society.  Good  moral 
character  should,  of  course,  be  made  a  sine  qua  non ,  an  in¬ 
dispensable  requisite,  for  without  it,  the  best  talent  furnishes 
no  adequate  prospect  or  security  of  usefulness,  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  unprincipled  and  vicious,  is  always  mischievous 
and  demoralizing.  But  no  obligation  should  be  required, 
from  the  subject,  for  any  particular  profession  or  pursuit. 
On  the  completion  of  his  education,  the  young  man  should  be 
left  at  liberty  to  follow  the  convictions  of  conscience,  and 
the  decisions  of  his  own  judgment.  He  should  be  required 
only  to  pledge  his  word  and  honor,  that  he  will  improve  his 
advantages,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  in  acquiring  a  thorough 
education,  and  conducting  himself  with  Christian  propriety, 
during  the  prosecution  of  his  studies;  and  his  obligations  to 
the  Church  should  be  considered  as  cancelled,  if  he  shall 
faithfully  employ  his .  talents  in  that  profession,  or  pursuit, 
which  his  own  inclination  and  taste  may  dictate.  The  aid, 
of  which  he  has  been  the  recipient,  should  be  regarded  as 
the  reward  of  diligent  and  successful  effort,  of  exemplary  and 
faithful  deportment.  There  is  no  object  more  worthy  of  the 
benevolent  action  of  the  Church,  than  the  free  admission, 
into  our  evangelical  Colleges,  of  indigent,  deserving  talent, 
and  adequate  provision  for  its  systematic  and  thorough  culti¬ 
vation,  under  the  influence  of  enlightened  and  pious  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  plan  proposed  is  not  a  modern  or  novel  idea.  It 
has  prevailed,  for  many  centuries,  in  all  the  principal  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe.  In  the  Universities  of  Paris  and  Bologna, 
the  benefactions  of  the  wealthy  conferred  upon  the  indigent 
student  effectual  relief:  houses  were  furnished,  free  board 
provided,  and  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  schools  defrayed. 
In  some  of  the  institutions  of  Scotland,  at  the  present  time, 
one-third  of  the  students  are  thus  aided.  The  generous  as¬ 
sistance  has,  in  many  instances^  been  rendered  by  individuals' 
who,  themselves,  in  early  life,  encountered  formidable  diffi- 
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cultics,  in  consequence  of  their  embarrassed  circumstances. 
In  England,  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Colleges  were  endow¬ 
ed,  for  indigent  students,  by  munificent  patrons  of  letters ; 
some  of  the  ablest  men,  in  every  department  of  Church  and 
State,  received  their  education  in  the  charitable  schools  of 
the  country,  and  in  their  subsequent  laudable  efforts,  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  race,  and  the  advancement  of  the  Church, 
amply  discharged  all  debt  of  obligation  which  they  had  in¬ 
curred.  This  seems  to  have  been,  very  much,  the  original 
design  in  the  founding  of  Colleges,  in  the  early  history  of 
our  own  land.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  entertained  the  convic¬ 
tion  that,  by  means  of  the  College,  they  must  undertake  not 
only  to  prepare  men  for  the  ministry,  but  also  to  mould  the 
thought  and  sentiment  of  the  nation,  in  its  whole  extent,  by 
the  profound,  liberal  and  Christian  education  of  leading 
minds  ;  to  sanctify,  by  the  purifying,  ennobling  influences  of 
the  Gospel,  the  literature  and  science  of  the  country.  We 
find  the  following  language  employed  in  one  of  the  petitions 
presented  to  their  Colonial  Assembly :  “That  from  a  sincere 
regard  to,  and  zeal  for  upholding  the  Protestant  religion,  by 
a  succession  of  learned  and  orthodox  men,  they  proposed 
that  a  Collegiate  school  should  be  erected  in  the  colony, 
wherein  youth  should  be  instructed  in  all  parts  of  learning, 
to  qualify  them  for  public  employments  in  Church  and 
State.”  Provision  was  made  to  sustain,  at  College,  all  young 
men  of  suitable  character,  whose  parents  were  not  able  to 
furnish  them  with  the  requisite  means,  no  matter  what  was 
their  intention  in  regard  to  their  future  profession.  The 
idea  was,  that  men  were  needed,  not  only  as  ministers  of  the 
Church,  but  as  ministers  of  the  State ;  that  there  were  other 
spheres  of  usefulness,  mighty  and  influential,  in  which  educa¬ 
ted  mind  was  to  be  exerted.  The  same  feeling,  too,  existed 
among  the  Patriarchs  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  the  same 
plan,  to  a  limited  extent,  was  practiced  in  their  Parochial 
Schools.  For  the  want  of  the  adequate  means,  and  the  en¬ 
tirely  missionary  character  of  their  operations,  they  were 
unable  to  found  and  endow  Collegiate  Institutions. 

Our  Colleges  should,  then,  be  placed  under  the  most  decided 
and  efficient  religious  influences.  They  should  sustain  a  dif¬ 
ferent,  a  more  intimate  relation  to  the  Church.  They  should 
be  patronized  with  high  religious  motives.  More  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  element  should  be  infused  into  them.  A  larger 
amount  of  religious  instruction^  should  be  imparted,  and  earn¬ 
est,  fervent  supplication,  on  their  behalf,  should  ascend  to 
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the  mercy-seat,  all  over  the  Church,  that  God’s  work  may 
be  revived  in  them,  that  the  mind,  therein  educated,  may  be 
sanctified,  and  the  youth,  gathered  within  their  Halls,  may 
be  all  brought  under  the  benign  influences  of  Divine  truth 
and  led  to  devote  their  cultivated  intellect  to  the  service  of 
the  Chnrch.  Our  youth  of  promising  talent  should  be  sent 
to  them,  and  provision  made  for  the  support  of  the  indigent, 
with  the  sanguine  hope  and  earnest  prayer,  that  with  the  Di¬ 
vine  blessing  they  may  acquire  wisdom,  human  and  divine, 
become  qualified  for  usefulness,  either  in  the  Church  or 
State,  and  use  their  influence  in  the  diffusion  of  human  hap¬ 
piness,  and  the  extension  of  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom. 

We  believe,  the  plan  suggested  would  correct  many  of  the 
evils,  at  present,  connected  with  the  education  of  youug  men, 
in  indigent  circumstances,  for  the  Christian  ministry.  It 
would  keep  out  of  the  sacred  office,  many  who  seem  utterly 
unfit  for  its  duties,  and  others  who,  although  intellectually 
qualified,  have  no  heart  for  the  work ;  it  would  not  violate  a 
principle  which  we  adopt,  under  other  circumstances,  in 
connexion  with  the  varied  professions  and  pursuits  of  life, 
or  impose  upon  young  men,  in  the  early  stages  of  their 
education,  responsibilities  which  they  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  to  meet.  The  result  of  the  change,  we  think, 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  intellectual,  as  well  as  the  moral 
and  religious  condition  of  our  Colleges.  The  influence  would 
be  salutary  and  happy  upon  the  character  of  all  professions 
and  pursuits,  and  operate  most  favorably  upon  the  ministry, 
in  elevating  its  character  and  increasing  its  efficiency. 
Church  and  State  would  be  greatly  benefitted  by  the  change 
proposed,  the  standard  of  scholarship  in  our  Colleges  eleva¬ 
ted,  morals  improved,  and  the  cause  of  religion  advanced. 

Vol.  XIII,  No.  49.  13 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

THESES  UPON  THE  CHURCH, 

With  particular  reference  to  the  determination  of  them ,  by 
our  Symbolical  Books .  By  Dr.  Theodore  Harnack ,  Pro - 
fessor  at  Erlangen. 

Translated  by  Rev.  F.  A.  Muhlenberg,  A.  M.,  Professor  in 

Pennsylvania  College. 

A.  Introductory. 

1.  In  the  animated  investigations,  which  have  been  in 
progress  among  us  for  years,  with  reference  to  the  idea  of 
the  Church,  and  which,  unfortunately,  have  not  yet  led  to  a 
satisfactory  result,  this  circumstance  may  have,  to  no  little 
extent,  delayed  an  understanding,  that  those  engaged  in 
them  did  not  keep  in  view,  with  sufficient  distinctness  and 
consistency,  the  proposition :  The  Church  belongs  to  the  Cre¬ 
do,  it  is  an  article  of  faith,  and  that  in  accordance  with  this, 
Church  and  Christianity  have  not  always  been  clearly  and 
correctly  distinguished.  x4.nd  yet  the  Church  alone  belongs 
to  the  Credo ,  whilst  Christianity,  as  such,  does  not. 

“Credo  unam,  sanctam,  catholicam  et  apostolicam 
ecclesiam,  sanctorum  communionem.”  (Symb.  AposL 
and  Nicaen.) 

By  Christianity  we  do  not  understand  the  material 
form,  but  the  earthly  garment  of  it;  the  changeable, 
external,  empirical  form  in  which  it  is  presented  to 
our  view. 

“Et  hie  articulus  necessaria  de  causa  propositus  est. 
Infinita  pericula  videmus,  quse  minantur  ecclesim  in- 
teritum.  Infinita  multitudo  est  impiorum  in  ipsa  ec- 
clesia,  qui  opprimunt  earn.  Itaque  ne  desperemus, 
sed  sciamus  ecclesiam  tamen  mansuram  esse  .  .  .  . 
has  consolationes  proponit  nobis  articulus  ille  in  sym- 
bolo:  Credo  sanctam  catholicam  ecclesiam.”  (Apol. 
Muller,  p.  158.) 

2.  Of  what  decisive  importance  it  is,  to  make  a  distinc¬ 
tion,  and  a  correct  distinction,  between  Church  and  Chris- 
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tianity,  may  be  seen  already  in  the  outset,  in  the  opposite 
principles  which  the  scripturally  and  confessionally  cor¬ 
rect  idea  of  the  Church  excludes.  For  that  view,  which 
simply  makes  both  identical,  and  confounds  the  essence  of 
the  Church  with  a  definite  historical  form  of  its  appearance, 
constitutes  the  fundamental  error  of  Romanism  ;  and  so  also 
the  false  separation  of  the  two  elements  to  such  an  extent, 
as  to  volatilize  the  earthly  reality  of  the  Church,  designates 
the  material  error  of  the  Unionism  of  the  present  day,  in 
its  different  phases.  The  former  leads  to  Churchly  fanati¬ 
cism ,  the  latter  to  Churchly  indifference ,  even  supposing 
that  they  do  not  already  originate  from  the  one  or  the  other. 

3.  The  question  for  us  is,  therefore,  concerning  the 
Church,  because,  and  as  far  as,  it  is  an  object  of  our  faith. 
This  element  must  be  the  controlling  one  in  our  investigation; 
all  others  must  be  subordinate  to  it.  We,  therefore,  inquire 
about  the  ecclesia,  uperpetuo  mansuraf  (A.  C.  art.  VII,) 
i.  <?.,  the  Church  in  its  essential  character,  which  is  ever  one 
and  like  to  itself,  amid  all  the  changes  of  the  times  and  mu¬ 
tation  of  forms,  which  was  found  in  the  first  moment  of  its 
origin,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  which  is  still  the  same  at 
present,  and  will  continue  to  be  such,  when  the  Lord  comes. 

“Quum  definitur  ecclesia,  necesse  est  earn  definiri, 
qum  est  vivum  corpus  CJudstiU  (Apol.  154.) 

4.  This  idea  of  the  Church,  can  neither  be  derived  from 
its  empirical  condition,  nor  be  constructed  in  a  priori  man¬ 
ner,  from  the  essential  character  of  faith,  or  even  of  religion : 
Christianity  alone  has,  and  is  acquainted  with  a  Church. 
It  is  a  Divine  act  and  institute  of  salvation,  and,  therefore, 
to  be  recognized  altogether  from  its  position  within  the  Di¬ 
vine  economy  of  salvation  in  general,  and  from  the  fact  of 
its  institution ,  in  particular. 

5.  The  Church  is  altogether  included  in  the  idea  and  es¬ 
sential  character  of  the  Kingdom  of  G-od.  Church  and 
Kingdom  of  God  are,  on  the  one  side,  not  identical,  for  the 
latter  embraces  all  the  gracious  institutions  and  operations  of 
God  in  the  past,  present  and  future.  On  the  other  side  both 
are  united,  for  the  Church  is  the  earthly  mode  of  existence 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  in  its  present  phase,  as  Kingdom 
of  Christ.  It  represents  the  peculiar  worldly  state  and  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  in  the  intermediate  and  transi¬ 
tion  period,  which  lies  between  the  departure  of  the  crucified 
and  risen  Christ  to  the  Father,  and  his  subsequent  return. 
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6.  This,  therefore,  is  its  position  as  an  economy  of  salva¬ 
tion:  enclosed  by  the  two  appearances  of  Christ,  reposing 
upon  the  first,  waiting  for  the  second,  she  lives  and  continues, 
solely  through  the  invisible,  but  real  active  operation,  on  the 
earth,  of  the  unlimited  power  and  gracious  presence  of  the 
exalted  Christ  her  Lord. 

7.  Her  foundation  is  Christ,  the  one  made  flesh,  in  his 
humiliation  and  in  his  exaltation.  During  his  labors  on 
earth,  he  made  all  the  arrangements  which  were  necessary 
for  the  existence  of  the  Church,  by  calling  and  gathering 
together  the  apostles  and  disciples,  by  his  testimony,  commis¬ 
sions,  regulations  and  institutions.  But  she  is  not  a  simple, 
naturally  necessary,  or,  by  herself,  intelligible  result  of  the 
antecedent  agency  of  Christ,  but,  whilst  she  has  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  her  being  in  this,  she  is  indebted  for  her  actual  and 
continued  existence  to  that  previously  promised,  new,  and 
constantly  progressive,  personal  attestation  of  the  exalted 
Christ,  which  had  its  incipient  commencement  in  the  outpour¬ 
ing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  This  is 
the  act  of  the  Lord  which  founds  the  Church. 

B.  The  Founding  of  the  Church. 

8.  Through  the  miracle  of  Pentecost,  the  Church  had  its  ' 
origin  in  and  with  the  first  Pentecostal  congregation.  From 
this  occurrence  alone,  the  origin  and  true  nature  of  the 
Church  becomes  known  and  is  determined. 

9.  From  it  we  learn,  first  of  all,  that  the  Church  did  not 
originate  by  the  will  of  man,  that  it  is,  also,  not  a  creation 
of  faith ;  in  general,  not  a  work  of  pious  admonitions,  deter¬ 
minations,  or  purposes,  on  the  part  of  men,  (ancient  and 
modern  Communism,)  but  a  work  of  Divine  thoughts  and 
deeds,  a  gracious  institution  of  God  upon  earth,  more  par¬ 
ticularly:  a  creation  of  Jesus  Christ ,  the  exalted  and  living 
one. 

10.  Thus  already  result  these  two  propositions :  1)  that 
the  Church  is  a  holy  objectivity,  independent  of  wrorldly 
agencies,  existing  solely  by  the  absolute  omnipotence  and 
gracious  presence  of  Christ  in  the  world,  carrying  in  her¬ 
self,  therefore,  the  principle  of  her  life,  which  objectivity  oc¬ 
cupies  a  position  above  the  individuals  which  belong  to  her ; 
and,  2)  that,  as  a  result  of  the  Divine  purpose  to  save,  based 
upon  grace  and  faith  alone,  she  is  altogether  evangelical  in 
her  nature,  and  no  legal  institution. 
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The  Christian  Church  “is  the  mother  who  gener¬ 
ates  and  nourishes  each  individual  Christian  by  the 
word  of  God/’  etc.  Larger  Catechism,  p.  458. 
Church  and  people  of  the  law.  Apol.  p.  154. 

11.  Christ,  however,  creates  the  Church  by  the  outpour¬ 
ing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  shows  himself  to  be  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  by  closely  connecting  his  operations  with  the  his¬ 
torical  ministry  of  the  Lord  in  the  flesh,  and  by  subordina¬ 
ting  himself  altogether  to  this.  For  as  he  begins  his  agency 
in  the  circle  of  those  whom  Christ  has  gathered  about  him¬ 
self  on  earth,  and  in  whom  faith  has  already  made  a  begin¬ 
ning,  though  a  weak  one,  so  also  is  it,  subsequently,  altogeth¬ 
er  dependent  upon  Christ,  not  only  in  substance  and  design , 
but  also  in  its  mode  and  manner,  inasmuch  as  he  has  limited 
himself  and  his  operations  to  these  provisions  and  institutions 
of  Christ.  (Pt.  T.) 

12.  The  Holy  Ghost  does  not  so  communicate  himself  to 
this  body  of  disciples,  as  to  apprehend  first  some  prominent 
individuals,  and  then,  through  these,  others,  but  he  descends 
upon  all  at  the  same  time,  apostles  and  disciples,  men  and 
women,  and  whilst  he  brings  to  perfection,  in  the  heart  of 
each  one,  by  personal  regeneration,  the  incipient  faith , 
unites  them  with  Christ  and  each  other,  into  an  organized 
Christian  congregation.  Thus  he  creates,  not  an  ideal 
spiritual  community,  but  a  spiritual ,  i.  e.,  one  animated  by 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  congregation  of  believers  actually  exist¬ 
ing  upon  earth. 

Before  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  “Acts 
of  the  Apostles”  designates  those  assembled  together 
as  o*xoj  *u v  fjLtxBri'tZiv  (1.  15),  after  this,  as  ixx'krfii a  01' 
Ttrrjdos  rW  rastevovtcov  (2,  44.  47.  4,  23.), 

In  this  extraordinary  Church-founding  act  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  connected  with  the  antecedent  influence 
of  the  Lord  upon  his  disciples,  is  comprehended  that 
which  he,  in  the  same  way,  and  subsequently,  through 
the  preservation  and  edification  of  the  Church,  effects 
by  the  word  and  baptism. 

13.  Finally,  the  miracle  of  tongues  proves  the  call  of  this 
congregation  to  be  for  the  ivhole  ivorld.  For  Christ  desires 
to  continue  his  work  in  the  world,  by  her  service,  in  an  earth¬ 
ly  human  way,  and  preserve  and  edify  his  Church  through 
the  Church.  The  Pentecostal  congregation  acknowledges 
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this  as  its  mission,  maintains  the  same  at  once  by  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  word,  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  in  this 
way  increases  extensively  and  intensively.  Acts  2  :  14,  sq. 
37,  sq.) 

C.  The  Nature  op  the  Church. 
a.  Thesis. 

14.  We  have  seen  that  the  Pentecostal  act  consists  in  an 
operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  upon  the  hearts  of  the  company 
of  disciples,  by  which  they  were  united  into  a  congregation 
of  Christ,  and  also,  through  these,  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
willing  multitude,  (Act  2  :  37,  41  :  44.)  Thus  he  creates 
and  builds  up  one  congregation  of  such  as  believe  in 
Christ,  (in  the  unlimited  power  and  gracious  presence  of  the 
crucified  and  exalted  Christ,)  and  makes  them  to  be  in  his, 
and  Christ's  stead  in  the  world,  and  as  such  the  organ  of  his 
continued  agency  in  it.  This  congregation  is  the  Church  of 
Christ ,  in  the  first  moment  of  its  existence.  This  is  its  es¬ 
sential  character,  which  remains  unchangeable,  under  every 
variation  of  form  ;  certainly,  therefore,  as  such,  she  is  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  faith,  and  solely  in  this  aspect  do  we  ask,  What  is 
the  Church? 

15.  We  have,  therefore,  as  the  result  of  the  above,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  and  examine,  an  objective  and  a  subjective 
side,  and  consequent  thereupon,  her  twofold  relation :  her 
vital  relation  to  Christ ,  and  her  missionary  relation  to  the 
world. 

16.  Objectively  considered,  the  Church  is  a  production  and 

a  testimony,  i.  e.,  product  of  that  activity  of  the  exalted 
Christ,  which  continually  manifests  its  existence  and 
agency,  in  the  founding  and  preservation  of  the  Church, 
■which  he  exercises  in  the  world  for  applying  and  perfecting 
the  salvation,  objectively  completed  in  him,  in  the  hearts  of 
men.  Thus  far  the  Church  is  the  place  and  form  of  his  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  ivorld ,  originated  by  Christ,  the  organism  of  his 
active  spirit,  generated  by  himself,  the  cw.ua,  of  which  he  is 
the  head,  and  with  which  he  is  so  closely  united,  that  the 
apostle  is  able  to  use  directly  for  cwua  xpiatov  (1  Cor. 

12  :  120 

17.  But  the  activity  of  Christ,  through  his  Spirit,  consid¬ 
ered  by  itself  alone,  is  not  yet  the  Church,  but  this  is  always 
the  unity  of  his  action ,  and  its  designed  and  accomplished 
result ,  viz,  faith ,  therefore  the  unity  of  the  active  objective . 
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and  the  completed  subjective  side :  one  body  find  one  spirit, 
one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism.  Ephes.  4  j  4,  5. 

“The  word  of  God  and  the  true  faith.” — Artie. 
Smalc.  Ill  12. 

18.  It  is,  therefore,  erroneous,  when,  for  the  sake  of  main¬ 
taining  the  objectivity  of  the  Church,  we  define  the  idea  of 
it,  in  a  one-sided  way,  by  the  Divinely  determined  conditions. 
For  Christ,  in  his  character  of  God-man,  is  not  the  Church, 
but  its  head,  which  first  shows  itself  to  be  this,  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  his  body.  Grace  is  not  the  Church,  but  its  founda¬ 
tion,  which  requires  and  creates  faith:  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not 
the  Church,  but  the  personal,  vital  principle  of  the  organism 
which  it  begets  and  animates ;  still  less  are  the  means  of 
grace ,  in  themselves,  the  Church,  their  administration  implies 
indeed,  already,  (as  the  day  of  Pentecost  shows  us,)  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  Church,  as  a  congregation,  or  assembly  of  be¬ 
lievers. 

19.  The  Church  is  always  only  then  and  there  to  be  found, 
when  and  where  there  is  faith.  Not,  as  though  faith,  al¬ 
though  constituting  the  Church,  were  a  Church-generating 
factor  equally  with  grace  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  grace 
alone  works  faith.  The  Church  is  much  more  solely  a  work 
of  Christ,  but  such  a  one  as  is  only  Church-creating  and 
Church-building,  inasmuch  as  it  creates  and  maintains  faith, 
therefore  a  Divine  edifice,  which  he  erects  for  himself  in  and 
out  of  individual  believers,  i.  e.,  a  Divine-human  reality,  as 
her  head  is  the  God-man. 

20.  In  the  subjective  or  earthly  human  aspect,  the  Church 
is,  therefore,  the  community  (not  merely  communion)  consist¬ 
ing  of  believers,  which  is  united  by  one  faith,  the  spiritual 
people  of  God. 

This  remains  certainly  true,  that  those  men  are  the 

true  Church,  who  believe  truly  on  Christ . 

and  are  governed  by  one  Holy  Spirit,”  (Apol.  p. 
184.)  “Ecclesia  est  populus  spirituals,  verus  popu- 
lus  Dei,  renatus  per  Spiritum  Sanctum,”  (Id.)  See 
for  “Communion”  and  “community,  ’’Luther,  Larger 
Cat.,  p.  457. 

21.  If  we  look  at  both  sides,  in  the  aggregate,  the  Church 
is,  in  its  essence,  the  spiritual  organism  of  the  body  of  Christ 
in  the  world,  formed  out  of  believers,  by  the  active  agency  of 
Christ  and  his  Spirit;  an  organism  in  which  Christ  gives 
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himself  form  upon  earth,  (Gal.  4  :  19,)  and  which,  because 
product  and  place  of  the  generating  grace,  and  support  of 
self-attesting  faith ,  is  also  the  exclusive  organ  of  all  the 
saving  activity  of  Christ  in  the  world. 

Of  the  Church,  in  its  essence,  Protestantism  does 
not  only  say:  ubi  Christus,  ibi  ecclesia,  but  also,  ubi 
ecclesia,  ibi  Christus,  and  therefore,  also,  extra  eccle- 
siam  nulla  salus.  See  Larger  Cat.,  p.  456.  “Where 
Christ  is  not  preached,  there  is  no  Holy  Spirit,  who 
makes,  calls  and  unites  the  Christian  Church,  outside 
of  which  no  one  can  come  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
See  also  Apol.  p.  163. 

22.  In  both  aspects,  the  continuance  and  the  life  of  the 
established  Church,  is  altogether  conditioned  upon  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  use  of  the  means  of  grace ,  the  word  and 
the  sacraments ;  for  as  Christ  and  his  Spirit  continue  to  work 
no  otherwise,  than  through  the  means,  so  also  is  faith  bound, 
for  its  origin  and  continuance,  to  the  use  of  the  same,  (Pt. 
12,  R,  2.) 

“Regnum  Christi  tan  turn  cum  verbo  et  sacramen- 
tis  existit.”  Apol.  p.  163. 

“Quare  in  hoc  nobis  est  constanter  perseverandum, 
quod  Deus  non  velit  nobiscum  aliter  agere  nisi  per 
vocale  verbum  et  sacramenta,  et  quod,  quidquid  sine 
verbo  et  sacramenti^  jactatur,  ut  spiritus,  sit  ipse  dia- 
bolus,”  (Art.  Smalc.  p.  322.) 

23.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  Church  is  the  congrega¬ 
tion  of  believers,  created  and  governed  by  Christ,  animated 
by  his  Spirit,  united  in  one  faith,  and  absolutely  bound  to 
the  administration  and  use  of  the  means  of  grace,  or  as  the 
A.  C.,  YIT,  defines  it,  the  “congregatio  sanctorum  (i.  e.  vere 
credentium  Art.  VIII,)  in  qua  evangelium  recte  docetur  et 
recte  administrantur  sacramenta.” 

Ecclesia  est  “congregatio  sanctorum,  qui  habent 
inter  se  societatem  ejusdem  evangelii  seu  doctrinae  et 
ejusdem  Spiritu3  Sancti  qui  corda  eorum  renovat, 
sanctificat  et  gubernat,”  (Apol.  p.  153.) 

This  golden  article  -of  the  Augustana,  in  which  the 
Reformers  were  enabled,  in  the  midst  of  a  period  of 
complete  confusion  in  reference  to  the  idea  of  the 
Church,  to  avoid  the  contiguous  by-paths  to  the  right 
and  the  left,  and  to  follow  the  correct  track  of  the 
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normal  Scriptural  view,  correctly  defines,  both  posi¬ 
tively  and  negatively,  the  proper  limits  to  be  observr 
ed,  as  well  as  the  direction  to  be  taken.  The  labors 
of  Lutheran  Theology,  can  be  prosecuted  only  within 
the  decisions  of  this  Article,  which  may  be  made 
more  profound,  be  more  clearly  specified,  and  be  con¬ 
ducted  to  a  greater  extent,  but  which  cannot  be  vio¬ 
lated  without  treading  upon  the  domain  of  the  fanati¬ 
cal  civitas  Platonica,  or  of  the  Roman  politia  canonica, 
by  which  those  limits  pass  in  close  contiguity  on  both 
sides. 

24.  The  Church,  as  this  congregation  of  believers  collect¬ 
ed  around  Christ  and  his  means  of  grace,  is,  indeed,  primar¬ 
ily,  not  an  external  institution,  but  a  spiritual  congregational 
body ,  but  as  such,  from  the  first  moment  of  its  existence  on¬ 
wards,  is  partly  sensuous  and  supersensuous,  material  and 
spiritual,  or,  according  to  the  usual  mode  of  designation, 
visible  and  invisible,  partly  an  organism ,  which,  even  from 
its  earliest  origin,  carries  within  herself,  all  the  conditions 
necessary  to  her  organization. 

25.  She  is,  therefore,  in  her  nature,  not  purely  invisible, 
nor  something  entering  into  the  world  of  vision.  For  Christ 
and  his  Spirit  are  not  merely  invisible,  but  visible  and  audi¬ 
ble  in  the  word  and  sacraments,  and  so  also  faith  makes  itself 
known ,  in  its  testimonies  to  the  word,  and  in  the  use  of  the 
sacraments,  i.  e .,  in  confessing  Christ  by  ivord  and  deed. 

26.  Visibility ,  therefore,  belongs  to  the  essential  Church, 
not  merely  in  an  accessory  manner,  but  necessarily ;  not  only 
as  a  consequence,  but  originally;  not  only  in  the  human,  but 
also  in  the  Divine  aspect.  Otherwise  she  would  have  no 
earthly  reality,  could  not  be  an  object  of  faith,  and  could  not 
accomplish  her  mission  in  the  world.  Besides,  the  essential 
and  empirical  Church  would  then  stand  alongside  of  each 
other,  united  by  no  other  bond  than  the  loose  one  of  mere 
human  volition  and  action. 

The  partial  view  of  the  essential  or  true  Church, 
as  of  one  altogether  invisible,  produces,  as  is  shown 
by  history,  indifference,  not  only  as  regards  the  visi¬ 
ble,  but  also  the  Church  in  general,  and  puts  in  place 
of  the  Divine  creation  of  the  congregation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  that  human  conception  of  an  ideal  “commu- 
Vol.  XIII,  No.  49.  IT 
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nion,”  for  which,  indeed,  certain,  though  self-selected, 
external  signs,  are  found  to  be  indispensable. 

27.  But  this  visibility  of  the  Church,  is  not  a  complex 
collection  of  developed,  established  forms,  institutions,  cus¬ 
toms  and  regulations,  as  is  maintained  in  the  Romish  doc-  • 
trines,  but  it  is  that  original,  simple  mode  of  appearance, 
continually  like  to  itself  in  its  essential  features,  in  which 
Christ  at  the  same  time  verifies  his  means  of  grace,  and  the 
Church  her  faith,  in  this  presence  and  activity — so  that  in 
the  administration  of  the  means  of  grace ,  where  Christ  and 
the  Church,  grace  and  faith  meet,  that  visibility  is  given  to 
the  Church,  in  a  manner  as  marked  as  it  is  sufficient  and 
perceptible ,  which  belongs  to  her  essential  character  and 
mission. 

28.  This  visibility  is  marked ,  partly  because  it  belongs 
only  to  the  Church,  partly,  and  particularly,  because  in  her, 
Christ  and  faith,  not  at  any  time  alone,  but  in  their  recipro¬ 
cal  communion,  which  constitutes,  indeed,  the  essence  of  the 
Church,  allow  themselves  to  become  known  in  an  earthly 
way ;  and  it  is  sufficient ,  both  to  defend  the  Church  from 
that  power  of  sense,  which  fails  to  recognize,  though  it  be¬ 
holds  her,  and  also  to  render  possible  and  to  support  faith  in 
the  existence  of  the  Church,  without  making  it  unnecessary 
or  substituting  sight  in  its  room. 

The  Romish  established  Church,  and  the  spiritual¬ 
istic  Church  of  the  Spirit,  both  do  away  with  the 
Church  as  an  object  of  faith;  for  the  former  needs 
not  to  be  believed,  it  is  visible  “as  the  Republic  of 
Venice,”  and  the  latter  cannot  be  believed,  as  it  is 
only  invisible. 

29.  The  administration  of  the  sacraments  is,  therefore, 
the  characteristic  and  altogether  sufficient  mark  of  the* 
Church.  Nothing  can  be  added  to  it;  everything  else  (the 
appointed  forms  of  worship,  discipline,  constitution)  is  to  be 
subordinated  to  her,  and  is  to  be  brought  into  consideration, 
first  in  a  second  order,  and  one  altogether  dependent  upon 
her,  as  proofs  of  a  proof,  i.  e.,  as  a  complex  mode  and  form, 
or  as  a  pledge  and  rule  of  her  scriptural  and  confessional 
practice. 

30.  Therefore,  we  say  with  the  Apology  (p.  152):  Eccle- 
sia  non  est  tantum  societas  externarum  rerum  ac  rituum,  si- 
cut  alise  politise,  sed  principaliter  ( i .  e.,  the  essential  or  true 
Church,  in  contrast  with  the  above-designated  external 
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Christianity)  est  societas  fidei  et  Spiritus  Sancti  in  cordibus 
(invisible  side)  quae  tamen  habet  externas  notas,  ut  agnosci 
possit  (visible  side),  videlicet  puram  evangelii  doctrinam  et 
administrationem  sacramentorum,  consentaneam  evangelio 
Christi.  Et  hacc  ecclesia  sola  dicitur  corpus  Christi.  And 
p.  155 :  Neque  vero  somniamus  nos  Platonicam  civitatem,  sed 
dicimus  existere  hanc  ecclesiam ,  videlicet  vere  credentes  ac 
justos  sparsos  per  orbem.  Et  addimus  notas  cet.  See  also 
p.  157,  28. 

Here  evidently  a  double  mode  of  appearance 
of  the  Church  is  distinguished:  the  externa  politia 
with  its  regulations  and  customs,  which  do  not  consti¬ 
tute  the  ecclesia  principaliter,  and  the  notae  externa 
belonging  to  the  latter.  Both  were,  subsequently, 
and  even  to  our  own  times,  unfortunately  confounded, 
whilst  by  “visible  Church,”  they  understood  without 
any  distinction,  the  whole  empirical  state  of  it,  placed 
the  invisible  Church  in  contrast  with  it,  and  so  con¬ 
tributed  not  a  little,  though  involuntarily,  to  the  ori¬ 
gin  and  diffusion  of  the  error,  that  the  Church  in  her 
essence  and  truth,  is  only  the  invisible  one.  As 
much,  therefore,  as  the  expression,  “visible  and  in¬ 
visible,”  recommends  itself,  for  the  designation  of 
both  sides  of  the  essential  character  of  the  Church, 
still  it  is  equally  calculated  to  mislead  and  to  produce 
confusion,  where  it  is  used  in  the  way  designated.  It 
would  have  been,  in  general,  therefore  well,  if  writers, 
in  the  recent  investigations,  had  used  as  a  guide,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  has  been  the  case,  the  unsur¬ 
passed  Article  of  the  Apology  de  ecclesia. 

b.  Antithesis. 

31.  The  idea  of  the  Church,  thus  obtained,  corresponds 
as  well  with  the  miracle  of  Pentecost,  as  the  congregation 
founded  by  it,  as  it  also  agrees  with  our  Confession.  It  is 
clear  and  definite  enough,  to  enable  any  one  who  is  in  earn¬ 
est,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  questions;  what  and 
where  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth  is,  to  as  great  an  ex¬ 
tent  as  is  necessary,  for  him  to  believe  and  be  saved ;  to  in¬ 
clude  all  believers,  of  every  stage  and  degree,  the  children 
in  Christ,  and  the  full-grown  man;  the  minors,  as  well  as 
those  most  advanced  in  spirituality. 

32.  But,  as  on  the  one  side,  it  is  opposed  to  that  errone- 
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ous,  hierarchical  or  sectarian  view,  in  accordance  with  which 
the  Church  principaliter,  is  intended  to  be  the  congregation 
of  the  ordained ,  or  a  community  of  the  inspired ,  or  of  saints 
of  a  particular  selection ,  kind  and  degree ,  so,  also,  it  ex¬ 
cludes  that  idea,  so  frequently  maintained  among  us,  by 
which  the  Church  is  defined  to  be,  the  congregation  of  the 
baptized.  We  must,  however,  offer  our  dissent  to  this,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  whilst  it  will  be  understood,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  we  are  not  directing  our  attention  to  baptized 
children,  but  adults. 

33.  In  the  first  place,  this  definition  makes  the  nature  of 
the  Church  external ,  whilst  in  opposition,  both  to  Scripture 
and  the  Reformation,  it  transfers  its  centre  of  gravity,  from 
within,  to  the  outside,  and  breaks  the  Divinely  ordained,  in¬ 
separable  connection  of  baptism  and  the  word.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  at  the  same  time,  too  extended  and  too  narrow ;  too 
extended,  because  it  does  not  give  to  faith  its  appropriate 
value;  too  narrow,  because  it  does  not  do  justice  to  the  word , 
and,  therefore,  excludes  all  those  unbaptized,  in  whom  al¬ 
ready,  by  the  operation  of  the  antecedent  word,  a  corres¬ 
ponding  faith  has  been  produced.  Consistently,  therefore, 
from  this  stand-point,  we  would  be  obliged  to  say,  the 
Church  is  the  congregation  of  the  called ,  but  thus  the  design 
of  that  definition  would  fail. 

34.  Besides,  it  is  in  opposition  to  the  occurrence  at  Pente¬ 
cost,  (Pt.  12  and  18,)  in  accordance  with  which,  this,  at 
least,  is  fixed,  that  not  baptism  alone,  but  baptism  (outpour¬ 
ing  of  the  Holy  Ghost)  and  faith  constitute  the  Church,  and 
that  it  did  not  originate  by  baptism,  but  through  the  saving 
and  active  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  i.  e.,  a  congrega¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ,  which,  with  other  things,  has  alone  the 
right  and  power  to  baptize. 

35.  This  view,  therefore,  amounts  to  a  petitio  principii 
unless  they  wish  to  make  baptism  a  mere  external  rite,  and 
to  be  altogether  unconcerned  about  the  proper  subjects  of 
baptism.  For  to  baptize  and  to  be  baptized,  assumes  already 
the  existence  of  the  Church  and,  indeed,  as  a  community  of 
believers;  without  this  assumption,  baptism,  however  correct¬ 
ly  performed,  is  not  Christian  baptism,  but  a  counterfeit, 
empty  ceremony. 

36.  Still  further,  it  dissolves  the  essential  connection 
which  subsists  between  the  present  kingdom  of  Christ  (as 

•  Church)  and  the  future  kingdom  of  glory.  For  whilst  both 
are  so  vastly  different  in  the  development  and  manifestation^ 
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they  are  still  one  and  the  same  kingdom  of  God,  whose  esh 
sence  consists,  indeed,  in  the  mutual,  not  one-sided,  commit 
nion  of  God  and  his  people  in  Christ. 

Semper  enim  hoc  est  regnum  Christi,  quod  Spiritu 
suo  vivificat,  sive  sit  revelatum  (future),  sive  sit  tec¬ 
tum  cruce  (present).  Sicut  idem  est  Christus,  qui 
nunc  glorificatus  est,  antea  afflictus  erat.  Apol.  p. 

155. 

37.  This  definition  fails  also,  of  one  of  its  objects ,  to  give 
the  most  evident  manifestations  to  the  visibility  of  the 
Church;  for  we  can  see  that  a  person  has  been  baptized, 
just  as  little  as  that  he  has  had  the  word  preached  to  him, 
whilst  conversely,  faith  is  able  to  make  itself  known,  and 
though  conditionally,  still  it  is  cognizable.  Nor  does  it  at¬ 
tain  its  other  object ,  to  give,  as  it  presumes,  simplicity  to 
symbolic  instruction,  and  to  free  it  from  difficulties,  without 
creating  greater  difficulties,  by  doing  violence  to  the  evangel¬ 
ical  idea  of  the  Church,  and  robbing  this,  in  reality,  of  the 
peculiarity  and  dignity  of  an  article  of  faith. 

38.  In  fact,  also,  baptism  (and  the  preached  word)  only 
gives  the  limits ,  to  which  the  agency  of  the  Church  on  earth 
extends,  and  within  which  it  actually  exists ;  but  the  field 
within  which  she  labors,  and  the  extent  of  her  labors,  can 
never  be  made  use  of,  as  a  rule,  by  which  to  define  her  essen¬ 
tial  character. 

39.  If  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Church  is  transferred, 
as  is  the  case  in  this  view  of  it,  in  so  one-sided  a  manner  to 
baptism,  an  error  is  made  in  the  very  outset,  by  looking,  in 
the  first  instance,  at  those  already  baptized,  and  not  at  those 
to  be  baptized.  For  the  existence  of  the  Church  is  not 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  any  one  has  received  baptism,  but 
that  there  are  thousands  there,  or  that  there  is  a  congrega¬ 
tion  of  Christ  there,  invested  with  the  right  of  baptism. 
Then  that  view  will  conduct  us,  just  as  we  look  at  the  sub¬ 
ject,  either  back  again  to  the  Augustana,  to  be  rectified  and 
completed  by  it;  or  forwards  to  unevangelical  consequences, 
which  will  compel  us  to  regard  the  Church  principaliter  as  a 
baptismal  institution,  i.  e .,  in  general  an  external  one. 
Therefore  the  intended  correction  of  the  Augustana  amounts 
to  a  mutilation  of  it,  for  it  substitutes,  in  place  of  the  clear 
thesis  and  antithesis  of  the  Reformation,  a  mongrel  Church, 
which  is  neither  Romish  nor  Evangelical,  and  is,  therefore, 
useless  in  the  proposed  historical  relations. 
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40.  The  fundamental  error  of  this  view,  may  consist  in 
this,  that  it  reverses  the  proper  order  of  the  question,  and 
wishes  to  give  the  answer  to  the  main  question,  What  is  the 
Church?  by  the  prior  answer  of  the  subordinate  question, 
Who  belongs  to  the  Church?  But  to  the  first  question  there 
is  but  one  correct  answer,  and  this  can  be  given,  also,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Scripture ;  therefore  the  first  place  belongs 
to  it.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  holds,  with  reference  to 
the  other  question,  for  here  we  must  say,  “the  Lord  knows 
those  that  are  his,”  and  each  individual,  also  may,  just  in 
proportion  to  his  conduct,  belong  to  the  Church,  without 
making  any  change  affecting ,  in  the  smallest  degree ,  her 
true  character.  If  we  change  the  proper  order  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  we  will  not  be  able  to  avoid  an  idea  of  the  Church, 
wdiich  leads  to  an  error,  for  this  reason:  because  we  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  determine  the  essential  character  of  the  Church 
by  its  empirical  condition. 

Even  Romish  Theology  asks  first,  Where  is  the 
Church?  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  thereby,3  What 
it  is.  Only  it  puts  more  correctly,  in  place  of  the 
baptized,  the  baptizers,  i,  e .,  the  ordained  or  the 
episcopate.  See,  on  the  contrary,  Apol.  p.  154. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

OUR  NATIONAL  CRISIS. 

“ The  Threatening  Ruin;  or ,  Our  Times ,  our  Prospects 
and  our  Duty .  A  discourse  delivered  in  St.  John’s  (Luther¬ 
an)  Church,  Philadelphia,  on  the  occasion  of  the  National 
.  East,  January  4,  1861.  By  Joseph  A.  Seiss,  D.  D.” 

“ G-overnment  and  Christianity:  A  Sermon  for  the 
Times .  By  Joseph  A.  Seiss,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  St.  John’s 
Church,  Philadelphia,”  1861. 

The  present  crisis  in  our  national  affairs,  and  the  great 
Southern  rebellion,  have  employed  the  thoughts  and  occupied 
the  pens,  of  our  ablest  theologians,  whilst  they  have  absorbed 
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the  attention  of  our  practical  men,  in  every  department  of 
society,  as  well  as  of  our  most  profound  statesmen.  Drs, 
Hodge  and  Breckenridge,  on  the  one  side,  in  defence  of  our 
Union,  our  Constitution  and  its  laws,  and  Drs.  Thornwell 
and  Palmer,  on  the  other,  as  apologists  for  secession,  rebel¬ 
lion,  the  destruction  of  our  National  Government  and  the 
adoption  of  new  theories  of  society  and  government,  by  the 
defence  of  slavery  and  a  denial  of  our  great  fundamental 
principles  of  the  natural  equality  of  man,  have  furnished 
us  with  very  able  discussions  of  the  great  principles,  as  well 
as  of  the  practical  questions  here  involved.  But  they  have* 
by  no  means,  exhausted  the  subject.  Dr.  Seiss’  sermons 
are  of  a  different  character,  and  have  other  objects  in  view. 
The  first,  following  the  current  of  Dr.  Seiss’  favorite  theory 
of  Christ’s  Second  Advent,  endeavors  to  show,  that  “the 
close  of  the  present  order  of  earthly  things”  is  at  hand, 
which  he  endeavors  to  prove  by  the  corruptions  and  disorders 
of  the  times,  by  our  national  troubles,  as  well  as  by  the  revo¬ 
lutions  threatening,  and  in  progress,  in  other  lands.  Or,  to 
state  his  position  in  his  own  language, — “It  is  clear  to  me, 
that  very  sore  trials  and  most  trying  judgments,  are  yet  in 
reserve  for  all  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  that,  as  we  draw 
towards  the  close  of  the  present  order  of  earthly  things,  we 
must  expect  ‘troublous  times,’ — times  of  great  social  and  re¬ 
ligious  disturbance, — times  of  political  disasters  and  perplex¬ 
ities, — times  of  commotion  and  war,  and  revolutionary  up- 
heavings, — times  of  civil  earthquakes,  disruptions  and  over¬ 
turnings,— times  of  calamity,  distress  and  judgment,  and  all 
sorts  of  perfidy  and  bloodshed,  and  usurpations, — times  when 
the  whole  earth  shall  reel  and  stagger  with  delirium  and 
madness,  under  God’s  terrific  visitations  for  its  long  accumu¬ 
lating  sins.”  Waiving  all  discussions  of  the  nature  and 
nearness  of  Christ’s  second  advent,  we  entirely  agree  with 
Dr.  Seiss,  that  a  mighty  revolution  is  now  in  progress  in  our 
own  country,  as  well  as  throughout  the  whole  civilized  and 
Christian  world,  which  is  also  to  affect  the  destiny  of  other 
nations,  in  a  very  high  degree.  But  we  can  not  agree  with 
him,  that  either  our  own  country,  or  the  world  generally,  is 
threatened  with  irretrievable  ruin,  and  that  the  end  of  all 
things  is  now  at  hand.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that 
these  changes  will  be  salutary,  and  that  they  tend  to  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  better  state  of  things,  a  higher  civilization, 
greater  personal  and  political  virtue,  and  a  purer  and  more 
practical  Christianity. 
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Confining  ourselves,  more  particularly,  to  the  political  as¬ 
pects  of  this  question,  we  acknowledge  with  Dr.  Seiss,  not 
only  “the  intricate,  entangled  and  threatening  aspect  of  our 
political  affairs,”  but  also  their  utter  corruption  and  rotten¬ 
ness,  about  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  since  the  wholesale 
plundering  of  our  national  Treasury,  by  the  officers  to  whose 
trust  it  was  committed,  the  violation  of  their  most  solemn 
oaths,  by  State  officials,  and  officers  of  the  army  and  navy, 
and  the  reckless  plunging  of  whole  States  and  communities, 
into  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  without  any  possible  excuse 
for  the  crime.  But  we  think  that  we  can  clearly  see  how  all 
this  tends  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things.  Just  as 
storms  and  hurricanes  tend  to  purify  the  atmosphere,  so  “the 
wrath  of  man,”  all  his  evil  passions  and  corruptions,  social 
as  well  as  individual,  “shall  praise  God;”  shall  be  made  to 
promote  his  glory,  in  the  good  of  man  and  his  increasing 
happiness,  “and  the  remainder  thereof  will  He  restrain.” 
In  other  words,  we  believe  that  Christianity,  or  the  power  of 
Christ,  is  to  be  applied  to  nations  as  well  as  to  individuals; 
that  it  is  to  purify  national,  as  well  as  individual  character, 
to  regenerate  nations  as  well  as  individuals.  So  we  under¬ 
stand  David,  when  he  says,  in  the  second  Psalm :  uBe  wise 
now ,  therefore ,  0  ye  kings:  be  instructed  ye  judges  of  the 
earth.  Serve  the  Lord  with  fear ,  and  rejoice  with  trem¬ 
bling.  Blessed  are  all  they  that  put  their  trust  in  him.” 
Such  also  we  take  to  be  the  import  of  those  declarations  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  set  forth,  that  Christ  is  “ King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords,”  and  that  “ at  the  name  of  Jesus 
every  knee  shall  bow — of  things  in  heaven  and  things  on 
earth ,  and  things  under  the  earth.” — “The  kingdoms  of  this 
world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his 
Christ,  and  He  shall  reign  forever  and  ever.”  Rev.  11 : 15. 

Undoubtedly  God  punishes  nations,  as  well  as  individuals, 
for  their  violations  of  His  laws.  But  he  is  also  merciful  to 
penitent  nations,  as  well  as  to  penitent  individuals.  Thus  we 
see  how  often  Israel  was  spared,  upon  its  repentance,  and 
the  pen  of  inspiration  has  recorded,  with  especial  care,  the 
wonderful  dealings  of  God  with  Nineveh,  which  He  spared, 
even  after  his  chosen  prophet  had  so  plainly  and  emphatical¬ 
ly  denounced  its  destruction.  Nor  can  we  doubt,  that  even 
Jerusalem  would  have  been  spared,  had  it  truly  repented  and 
listened  to  the  Saviour’s  call,  “0  Jerusalem  !  Jerusalem  !  how 
often  would  I  have  gathered  thee,  as  a  hen  doth  her  brood 
under  her  wings:  but  ye  would  not.”  We  should  be  very 
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sorry  to  preach  “peace  when  there  is  no  peace,’'  but  we  feel 
ourselves  fully  authorized,  by  God’s  revelations,  both  in  his 
Word  and  in  his  Providence,  that  is,  in  national  history,  to 
give  the  unhesitating  assurance,  that  He  will  spare  even  the 
guiltiest  nation,  if  it  “ceases  to  do  evil  and  learns  to  do 
well.” 

The  question,  then  is,  Is  there  any  hope,  any  evidence 
of  our  national  improvement,  in  morals  and  religion,  that  is 
to  say,  of  repentance  and  obedience  to  the  Divine  law?  Dr. 
Seiss  has  (on  pp.  18-22)  given  us  a  most  graphic  and  fearful 
picture  of  the  prevalence  of  corruption  and  sin  all  over  our 
nation,  the  truth  and  correctness  of  which  we  do  not  pretend 
to  call  in  question.  But  he  has  overlooked  several  very  im¬ 
portant  qualifications  and  corrections  of  all  of  these  fearful 
evils.  For  observe,  first,  that  all  these  crimes  are  not  only 
forbidden,  but  also  punished  by  our  national  laws,  and  con¬ 
demned  by  our  national  conscience.  And,  secondly,  that, 
notwithstanding  many  checks  and  failures,  we  are  still  ad¬ 
vancing  towards  a  higher  and  truer  civilization,  clearer  con¬ 
sciousness  of  our  national  character  and  destiny,  and  of  the 
means  by  which  our  aims  are  to  be  attained. 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  all  this  is  contradicted  by  the 
great  rebellion,  the  terrible  national  struggle  in  which  wTe  are 
now  engaged,  the  awful  demoralization  by  which  it  has  been 
initiated,  and  the  terrible  ferocity,  barbarism  and  bloodshed 
with  which  it  is  conducted.  To  this  we  reply,  that  we  do 
not  so  understand  the  facts  nor  the  principles  involved  in 
this  struggle.  In  order  to  obtain  clear  views  of  our  national 
character  and  development,  we  must  understand  the  great 
problems  involved  in  the  national  life  and  constitution  of  our 
American  Republic.  These  we  take  to  be,  first,  an  effort  to 
secure  liberty,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  regulated  by  law;  sec¬ 
ondly,  a  true  and  vigorous  national  life  and  unity,  under  a  wise 
and  well-balanced  constitution,  for  the  security  and  proper 
enjoyment  of  this  liberty;  and,  finally,  the  restriction  of 
government  to  its  proper  functions,  as  an  agency  for  the 
general  good,  and  not  for  individual  aggrandizement,  not  an 
engine  of  oppression,  but  for  the  securing  to  each  individual 
of  all  his  rights,  of  person  and  property.  That  these  are 
the  grand  objects  of  our  national  organization  and  life,  is 
manifest,  not  only  from  our  general  and  State  Constitutions, 
but  also  from'  the  development  of  our  national  life,  from  its 
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first  warm  utterance,  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  to 
the  mighty  national  movement  in  which  we  are  now  involved. 

That  the  American  Revolution,  of  1776,  was  a  great 
struggle  for  the  securing  of  religious  as  well  as  civil  liberty, 
it  is  almost  superfluous  to  undertake  to  prove,  though  this 
element  has  been  overlooked  even  by  our  most  philosophical 
historians  to  so  great  an  extent.  That  the  New  England 
Colonies,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Georgia 
were  established  with  special  reference  to  the  securing  of  re¬ 
ligious  as  well  as  civil  freedom,  no  one  familiar  with  their 
history  needs  to  be  told.  That  the  Revolution  was  imme¬ 
diately  brought  about  by  the  insidious  efforts  of  the  British 
Government  to  establish  the  Church  of  England,  as  the 
ruling  power  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  as  well  as  an  arbitrary 
and  oppressive  civil  government,  is  very  evident  from  the 
action  of  the  New  England  clergy;  from  the  struggles  of  the 
Presbyterians,  in  New  York  and  Virginia,  to  assert  their 
rights,  and  from  the  unanimity  with  which  the  Lutheran  pop¬ 
ulation  of  Pennsylvania,  and  other  German  districts,  arrayed 
itself  on  the  side  of  the  Revolution.  But  upon  this  point 
the  result  is  conclusive  ;  no  one  will  doubt  that  the  principle 
of  perfect  religious  freedom  has  been  established  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  American  Revolution,  in  the  fullest  and  most  un¬ 
questionable  form. 

So,  also,  in  regard  to  the  principle  of  national  unity. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence,  whilst  separating  the 
thirteen  States  from  the  British  Empire,  undoubtedly  united 
them  with  each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  out  of 
them  one  great  and  homogeneous  nation.  It  was  not  a  mere 
league  for  offence  and  defence,  into  which  they  entered,  but 
a  firm  national  compact,  which  was  to  be  perpetual,  which  no 
earthly  power  was  to  be  permitted  to  dissolve.  Thus  it  is 
said,  “When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  ne¬ 
cessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bonds  which 
have  connected  them  with  another which  clearly  shows 
that  the  States  thus  acting,  felt  themselves  to  be  one  people , 
to  have  a  national  life  of  their  own,  which  naturally  and  ne¬ 
cessarily  separated  them  from  that  different  people  or  nation, 
of  which  they  had  hitherto  formed  a  part.  The  Colonies 
now  withdrew  from  their  connection  with  the  mother  country, 
just  as  children  withdraw  from  the  old  home,  in  order  to 
form  a  new  and  perfect  family,  which  is  thenceforth  to  have 
a  life  and  laws  of  its  own.  The  union  of  the  thirteen  Colo¬ 
nies  was  not  a  merely  fortuitous  and  temporary  connection, 
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which  might  be  dissolved  at  pleasure,  but  it  was  a  genuine 
marriage,  to  be  terminated  only  by  the  death  or  moral  sui¬ 
cide  of  one  or  other  of  the  parties.  This  is  shown  alike  by 
the  fact  that  they  continued  thus  united  through  all  the  trials 
of  their  seven  years’  war,  and  that  not  even  the  conquest  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  by  the  Royal  Government, 
could  detach  those  States  from  the  confederacy  to  which  they 
were  restored,  not  by  their  own  unaided  efforts,  but  by  the 
common  force  of  the  whole  nation,  as  displayed  either  in 
successful  war  or  triumphant  peace.  Further,  when  the  old 
Confederation,  which  had  for  its  avowed  object,  uthe  perpet¬ 
ual  union  of  the  States,”  had  shown  itself  too  weak  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  too  little  national  energy  to  accomplish  the  purpo¬ 
ses  of  a  national  organization,  it  was  at  once  set  aside,  or 
transformed  into  the  present  Government  under  our  great 
national  Constitution.  That  Constitution  was  the  distinct 
and  unequivocal  unification  of  all  the  elements  of  our  na¬ 
tional  life.  It  set  aside  all  ideas  of  distinct  sovereignties  in 
the  States,  based  itself  directly  upon  the  will  of  the  whole 
people,  not  as  expressed  by  States,  butffiy  the  people  them¬ 
selves,  in  their  original,  indefeasible  and  absolute  right  to 
originate  government  and  give  it  such  a  form  as  was  to  them 
agreeable  and  proper.  The  avowed  object  was,  the  general 
good  and  the  formation  of  ua  more  perfect  union.”  It  thus 
takes  for  granted  that  a  “ union ,”  not  merely  of  the  States, 
but  also  of  the  people,  as  the  elements  underlying  and  vital¬ 
izing  those  States,  already  existed,  and  that  all  that  was  ne¬ 
cessary  was  to  give  it  a  more  full  expression  and  more  effi¬ 
cient  power.  It  was  “we  the  people,”  and  not  we  the 
representatives  of  the  States,  who  ordered,  enacted  and 
established  this  glorious  Constitution,  which  has  so  success¬ 
fully  directed  the  movements  of  the  nation  for  the  greater 
part  of  a  century,  and  which  only  becomes  the  dearer  to  the 
people  the  longer  it  is  tried  and  the  more  it  is  assailed.  The 
people  here  put  their  own  power,  as  expressed  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution  above  all  State,  as  well  as  all  individual  power.  Rati¬ 
fied  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  it  was  made  binding 
for  all  time  to  come,  and  under  all  circumstances,  against  all 
“State  Rights,”  or  any  enactments  by  any  single  State,  or 
combination  of  States,  unless  acting  under  the  authority  of 
the  Constitution  itself ;  it  is  “the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
anything  in  the  Constitution  of  any  State,  or  the  laws  of  any 
State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.”  Thus  were  the 
people  united,  under  the  Constitution,  from  the  Bay  of  Fun- 
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dy  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Ohio.  Thus  has  the  nation  grown,  from  a  body  of  thirteen 
States,  to  four  and  thirty,  and  from  a  population  of  three 
millions  to  thirty  millions ;  from  a  territory  forming  a  nar¬ 
row  slip  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  but  little  West  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  to  a  great  continental  empire,  stretch¬ 
ing  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  great 
Lakes  to  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Never  in  the  history  of  nations  has  a  greater  or  more  per¬ 
fect  nation  been  developed  in  the  same  time,  with  a  more 
vigorous  national  life,  or  a  more  distinctly  marked  national 
character.  We  say  this  deliberately,  and  in  view  of  all  the 
conflicting  assertions  and  apparent  falsifications  of  this  claim. 
Some  of  these  we  must  consider  somewhat  in  detail,  and  yet 
as  briefly  as  possible. 

1.  The  State-Rights’  men,  who  have  now  assumed  the 
right  of  secession,  or  the  separation  of  the  several  States 
from  the  General  Govenrment,  at  their  pleasure,  maintain 
that  each  State  has  an  independent  and  perfect  sovereignty 
of  its  own — that  it  entered  the  Union  at  its  pleasure,  and 
can  withdraw  from  the  Union  in  the  same  manner,  and  that  it  is 
utterly  unjustifiable,  and  the  most  unmitigated  tyranny,  to 
deny  them  this  right.  But  we  have  already  shown  that  this 
is  not  the  fact — that  this  Government  was  not  formed  by  the 
States ,  but  by  the  people  of  the  States,  and  that  the  Consti¬ 
tution  expressly  denies  both  to  the  States  and  to  a  minority 
of  the  people,  the  right  to  make  any  enactments  conflicting 
with  the  Constitution,  or  with  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  of 
the  same.  How  much  less,  then,  can  any  State,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Constitutional  number  of  other  States,  requir¬ 
ed  to  give  validity  to  such  an  act,  withdraw  entirely  from  the 
national  compact,  which  would  be  an  utter  abrogation  of 
both  that  Constitution  and  of  all  the  laws  based  thereon. 

2.  But  it  is  said  that  we  have  no  principle  of  national  uni¬ 
ty,  that  the  North  and  the  South  are  two  races  and  two  peo¬ 
ple,  entirely  distinct,  and  that  it  is  utterly  vain  and  absurd 
to  attempt  to  hold  them  together ;  that  all  their  ideas,  polit¬ 
ical,  economical,  social  and  religious,  are  antipodal  to  each 
other,  and  that  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  hold  them  togeth¬ 
er.  It  has  become  quite  fashionable,  for  some  time  past,  to 
speak  of  the  North  as  Puritans  and  Roundheads,  and  of  the 
South  as  Cavaliers  and  Churchmen.  The  former  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  descendants  of  the  Saxons,  the  latter  of  the  Nor¬ 
mans,  and  the  like.  Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth;  - 
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no  claims  more  groundless.  As  applied  to  the  great  body  of 
the  Northern  States,  as  contrasted  with  the  Southern,  these 
statements  are  preposterous,  and  even  in  reference  to  New 
England,  as  distinguished  from  Virginia,  merely  plausible, 
but  utterly  fallacious.  The  Norman  element  in  Southern 
population  is.  very  insignificant,  and  by  no  means  sufficient  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Saxon  masses,  either  of  its  own  terri¬ 
tory,  or  of  the  North.  The  Wises,  Letchers,  Hunters,  and 
other  leading  spirits  of  Virginia,  at  this  time,  give  no  indica¬ 
tion,  either  by  their  physique  or  by  their  names ,  that  they 
are  of  Norman  lineage — the  name,  which  is  an  unmistakea- 
ble  index  of  national  character,  stamps  them  irrevocably,  as 
of  the  plainest  Saxon  stock.  Nor  can  any  such  claim  be  set 
up  for  John  Caldwell  Calhoun  and  George  M’Duffie,  the  true 
fathers  and  authors  of  this  Southern  movement.  Davis  and 
Stephens  will  find  it  difficult  to  trace  their  pedigree  to 
Normandy,  and  Beauregard  is  left  almost  “alone  in  his 
glory,”  if  a  Norman  name  is  necessary  to  establish  the  patent 
of  a  preux  chevalier  sons  reproche  as  a  representative  of  the 
distinctive  character  of  the  South  in  this  direction.  But  we 
do  not  suppose  that  Beauregard  and  the  Louisiana  Creoles, 
of  French  descent,  are  to  be  taken  into  the  count,  because 
•when  Normans  are  spoken  of,  we  take  it  for  granted  that 
Normans  from  “merrie  England,”  and  not  the  Gallic  race  of 
“la  belle  France”  are  introduced.  The  simple  truth  is,  that 
the  Norman  of  the  United  States,  whether  in  Virginia  or 
South  Carolina,  or  anywhere  else,  is  but  a  small  fraction  of 
our  population,  a  very  slight  cross  in  the  blood,  which  may, 
indeed,  give  it  some  fire,  but  is  not  its  substantial  element, 
and  is,  perhaps,  found  about  as  abundantly  in  New  England 
and  Illinois,  as  to  the  South  of  Mason’s  and  Dixon’s  line,  of 
the  Ohio  or  Missouri.  Saxon  is,  indeed,  the  great  basis  of 
our  population,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  North 
to  South,  although  it  is  everywhere  mixed  with  more  or  less 
of  every  European,  to  say  nothing  of  an  African  and  Asiat¬ 
ic  element.  Who  does  not  understand  that  the  presence  of 
the  African  in  the  South,  or  of  the  Chinaman  in  California, 
though  both  there  in  very  considerable  force,  does  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  homogeneousness  of  our  national  character? 
How  much  less,  then,  does  the  sprinkling  of  a  little  Norman 
blood,  here  and  there?  Our  language  is  everywhere  the 
same,  the  same  vigorous  Anglo-Saxon,  constantly  recruited 
by  the  cognate-German  tongue,  and  by  new  accessions  of 
Germanic  population,  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
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Weser,  and  from  the  Cimbric  Chersonese,  as  well  as  from 
the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  The  argument  for  separate 
nationalities,  as  based  on  separate  races,  is,  therefore,  utterly 
futile.  You  can  no  more  separate  our  nation  thus,  than  you 
can  extract  these  diverse  elements  from  the  blood  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  in  whom  they  have  once  mingled.  The  writer  can 
trace  back  his  paternal  stock,  colored  here  and  there  with 
Scottish  blood,  to  the  Saxons  whom  the  Norman  conqueror 
subjugated.  But  his  maternal  line  flows  from  the  Hugue¬ 
nots,  whom  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  drove 
from  Southern  France.  How  is  he  to  be  ranged  in  such  a 
contest  of  races  ?  His  father  was  born  North  and  his  mother 
South  of  Mason’s  and  Dixon’s  line.  Where  does  he  owe  el- 
legiance?  With  which  of  the  two  nations  that  are  to  be 
evoked  from  this  harvest  of  dragon’s  teeth,  is  he  to  take 
part?  Or  must  he  enter  into  a  contest  worse  than  that 
which  Cadmus  beheld,  where  he  is  to  strike  down,  not  mere¬ 
ly  his  neighbor  and  his  brother,  but  to  apply  the  sword  to 
his  own  throat?  Do  not  such  facts,  which  enter  into  the 
genealogy  of  almost  every  family  in  the  United  States,  show 
the  utter  absurdity  of  the  attempt  to  divide  and  array  us  against 
each  other,  on  the  ground  of  different  national  descent. 

3.  Such  also  is  the  case  in  regard  to  religious  ideas.  Puri¬ 
tanism  is  by  no  means  confined -to  New  England,  or  to  the 
Northern  States.  Puritan  principles  are  proclaimed  in  the 
pulpits  of  Baltimore,  Bichmond,  Charleston  and  New  Or¬ 
leans,  with  no  less  vehemence  than  in  Boston  or  New  York. 
Episcopacy  has  about  as  many  bishops  in  the  North  as  in 
the  South.  Methodism,  and  Baptism  and  other  unchurchly 
systems,  are  far  more  rampant,  and  have  more  numerous  ad¬ 
herents  in  the  extreme  South  than  in  the  extreme  North,  and 
will  scarcely  return  to  the  bosom  of  mother  Church  in  se- 
cessia  more  readily  than  in  the  Union.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
great  deal  said  about  the  radicalism,  infidelity  and  unchurcli- 
liness  of  the  North,  but  Gliddon  and  Nott,  and  other  specu¬ 
lators  upon  the  diversity  of  races,  have  shown  no  greater 
reverence  for  the  Bible  than  Garrison,  Ballou  or  Parker. 
Presbyterianism,  which  is  no  less  Puritanic  than  Congrega¬ 
tionalism,  is  scarcely  less  a  religious  power  in  the  South  than 
the  latter  is  in  the  North.  Lutheranism  is  just  as  ready  to 
take  root  in  Texas  as  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  vain,  there¬ 
fore,  to  speak  of  the  two  sections  being  characterized  by  dif¬ 
ferent  religious  ideas. 

4.  But  the  South  is  in  favor  of  slavery ,  and  the  North  is 
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opposed  to  it?  Or,  slavery  grows,  expands,  prospers  in  the 
South  and  takes  possession  of  it,  but  dwindles,  decays,  dis¬ 
appears,  and  is  impossible  in  the  North?  This  is,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  the  great  problem,  the  great  source  of  irritation,  and 
that  which  distinguishes  the  one  section  from  the  other. 
But  not  even  this  is  sufficient  to  make  two  separate  nations 
of  us.  Slavery,  originally,  existed  in  the  North  as  well  as 
in  the  South.  The  people  there  were  just  as  much  attached 
to  it,  and  had  no  more  scruples  of  conscience  against  it,  than 
they  have  now  in  the  South.  Even  now,  in  fact,  there  are 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  people  in  the  North,  wdio  take 
precisely  the  same  ground,  in  reference  to  slavery,  that  the 
South  does.  They  regard  it  as  a  lawful  and  Scriptural  insti¬ 
tution,  and  have  no  repugnance  whatever  against  its  prac¬ 
tice.  They  would  like  to  introduce  it  into  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  or  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  hold  slaves 
just  as  is  done  in  Virginia,  or  any  other  Southern  State. 
Northern  men  who  go  to  the  South,  are  very  willing  to  mar¬ 
ry  a  handsome  Carolina  girl  who  is  the  heiress  of  a  fine 
‘‘plantation,  with  ninety-nine  and  a  driver.”  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  there  are  many  Southern  men,  in  the  cotton  and  sugar 
States,  as  well  as  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  who  look  with 
abhorrence  upon  slavery,  and  cherish  the  same  sentiments  in 
regard  to  it,  as  did  Charles  Carroll,  George  Washington, 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  other  illustrious  men,  who  died  in  the 
belief  and  prayer  that  their  States  might  be  delivered  from 
this  incubus,  and  this  foul  stain  be  blotted  from  their  coun¬ 
try’s  escutcheon.  Slavery  is  almost  extinct  in  Delaware. 
It  is  steadily  decreasing  in  Maryland  and  Missouri.  One 
half  of  Virginia  is  up  in  arms  against  it.  Kentucky  looks 
with  still  increasing  dissatisfaction  upon  it.  Western  Texas 
is  teeming  with  Germans  who  raise  cotton,  and  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  free  labor  is  practicable  even  in  the  extreme 
South.  There  is,  therefore,  no  such  diversity  of  opinion, 
upon  this  subject,  between  the  North  and  the  South,  as  is 
asserted,  no  unchangeable  unanimity  in  the  South  in  its  fa¬ 
vor,  no  evidence  that  slavery  may  not,  in  the  course  of  time, 
disappear  from  the  South  just  as  it  has  done  from  the  North. 
The  North  claims  no  right  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  any 
of  the  States  where  it  now  exists,  but  acknowledges  its  Con¬ 
stitutional  obligations  to  restore  fugitive  slaves,  whenever 
they  are  claimed  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  provided 
for  this  purpose.  There  is,  therefore,  no  more  reason  why 
the  South  should  be  uneasy  and  dissatisfied  on  this  subject 
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now,  than  it  was  at  the  time  when  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  or  for  half  a  century  afterwards.  The  hostility  to 
slavery  is  no  greater  now  than  it  was  then,  is  no  more  ag¬ 
gressive,  and  has  no  greater  power  of  interference. 

5.  But  it  is  said  that  the  South  now  regards  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence,  that  is  to  say,  the  great  principle  laid 
down  in  its  first  sentence — “  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident :,  that  all  men  are  created  equal ,  and  endoived  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights ,  among  which  are 
life ,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness' ’ — as  the  *pw*oj> 
the  fundamental  error,  the  first  great  mistake  in  our 
political  system,  and  the  Constitution  which  is  based  on  this, 
as  a  great  failure,  not  answering  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  framed,  and  utterly  destructive  of  the  rights  and  inter¬ 
ests !  Well,  we  are  sorry  to  hear  it,  but  we  think  that  the 
South,  or  rather  that  little  knot  of  crazy  politicians,  who  un¬ 
dertake  to  think  and  act  for  them,  are  utterly  mistaken.  In 
fact,  they  flatly  contradict  themselves,  and  show  an  utter  in¬ 
ability  to  establish  any  other  principles,  or  to  contrive  any 
other  Constitution,  that  will  either  better,  or  as  well  answer 
the  objects  for  which  all  government  has  been  instituted. 
Do  they  not,  in  order  to  justify  their  attempt  at  revolution, 
appeal  to  these  very  principles?  Do  they  not  appeal  to  their 
inalienable  rights,  and  declare  that  they  are  fighting  for  their 
“ liberty ”  and  other  great  principles  set  forth  in  our  Declara¬ 
tion  as  “inalienable  rights?”  Do  they  not  copy  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  ape  the  forms  of  our  Constitution,  without  making 
any  changes  which  would  not  be  much  more  attainable, 
wherever  they  are  desirable,  under  the  Constitution,  than  by 
its  destruction  and  without  it?  Do  they  not  themselves  feel 
that  they  are  wretchedly  and  ridiculously  inconsistent,  when 
they  declare  that  they  are  contending  for  “liberty”  for  them¬ 
selves,  liberty  to  enslave,  and  hold  in  perpetual  bondage, 
others,  even  though  it  be  a  race,  black  or  brown,  mulatto  or 
quadroon? 

But  what  is  the  inference  that  we  draw  from  these  things, 
and  from  the  whole  Southern  rebellion  ?  Why,  clearly,  that 
leading  minds  of  the  South  have  come  to  a  consciousness  of 
the  inconsistency  of  slavery  with  the  great  principles  wThich 
underlie  and  direct  the  movements  of  our  Government. 
They  cannot  reconcile  the  existence  of  negro  slavery  with 
the  fundamental  declaration  with  which  our  Revolution  set 
out,  uthat  all  men  are  created  equal  and  endoived  with  cer¬ 
tain  inalienable  rights  ”  or  with  the  determination  of  the 
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Constitution,  that  it  is  ordained  and  established,  ilin  order  to 
establish  justice ,  promote  the  general  welfare  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity .”  They 
feel  themselves  disgraced  and  degraded  by  this  condemna¬ 
tion  of  their  practice  and  of  the  forms  and  institutions  of 
society  which  they  have  adopted.  With  all  the  feelings  and 
habits  of  an  aristocracy,  with  a  keen  sense  of  personal  honor, 
ambitious  and  desirous  of  power,  they  catmot  brook  even  & 
fancied  insult.  Still  further,  they  find  that  the  rod  of  power 
is  passing  from  their  hands  into  those  of  the  party  upon 
whom  they  have  long  looked  with  something  like  contempt. 
For  nearly  half  a  century  the  Southern  aristocracy  have 
been  dominant  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Rarely  have  their  counsels  been  disregarded  or  their  plans 
thwarted.  They  made  war  and  peace  at  their  pleasure,  as 
witness  the  war  of  1812,  that  with  Mexico,  and  the  North¬ 
ern  and  Oregon  boundary  questions.  They  made  and  un¬ 
made  Presidents,  from  John  Quincy  Adams  to  James  Bu¬ 
chanan.  They  enacted  and  rescinded  tariffs,  in  accordance 

V 

with  their  own  ideas  of  policy  or  interest.  They  establish¬ 
ed  and  repealed  compromises,  from  the  admisssion  of  the 
of  Missouri  to  the  rejection  of  Kansas.  In  a  word,  they 
were  able,  in  various  ways,  to  control  the  policy  and 
shape  the  destiny  of  our  Republic.  But  their  eagerness  to 
increase  and  perpetuate  their  power,  at  last,  subverted  it  al¬ 
most  entirely.  The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and 
the  attempt  to  extend  slavery  over  all  the  Territories,  as  well 
as  to  make  it  more  secure  in  the  free  States,  as  indicated  in 
Mr.  Toombs’  threat,  to  “call  the  roll  of  his  slaves  on  Bunker 
Hill,”  was  to  much  for  the  Northern  love  of  freedom.  The 
people  began  to  rally  as  one  man,  to  oppose  these  exactions. 
The  Republican  party  sprang  into  existence,  as  if  by  magic. 
The  Democratic  party,  so  long  dominant  and  sharing  its 
power  with  its  Southern  allies,  was  suddenly  paralyzed,  and 
soon  overpowered  at  almost  every  point  in  the  North.  The 
sagacious  Southern  politicians  soon  saw  the  ruin  that  was 
coming  upon  them,  and  that  the  control  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  speedily  be  taken  out  of  their  hands.  That 
acute  man,  John  C.  Calhoun,  had  foreseen  something  of  this 
kind,  as  early  as  1880,  and  under  the  influence  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  disappointment,  in  his  aspirations  to  the  Presidency, 
broached  the  scheme  of  nullification,  and  finally  developed 
the  theory  of  secession.  His  fascinating  genius  speedily 
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gathered  the  ardent  young  politicians  of  the  South  around 
his  standard.  He  established  a  new  school,  a  Southern 
school  in  politics,  and  rapidly  diffused  his  ideas  through  the 
Southern  mind.  His  death  made  no  difference,  or  rather  ex¬ 
tended  the  influence  of  his  school,  for  those  who  had  hither¬ 
to  been  pupils  now  became  professors,  and  spread  their  influ¬ 
ence  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Antagonism 
between  the  North  and  the  South  was  carefully  cultivated. 
Love  for  the  Union  was  systematically  undermined  and  erad¬ 
icated.  The  fundamental  principles  of  democracy  and  re¬ 
publicanism,  the  doctrine  of  inalienable  rights  and  of  univer¬ 
sal  liberty  and  equality  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  were  denied 
and  scouted.  The  dignity  of  labor  and  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  protect  it  by  suitable  tariffs  were  ridiculed 
and  rejected.  It  became  a  maxim  among  them,  that  “the 
capitalist  should  own  the  laborer,”  and  that  no  other  system 
of  society  could  succeed.  Hence  the  free  North  was  a  gov¬ 
ernment  of  anarchy,  doomed  to  destruction,  and  the  South, 
with  its  well  organized  system  of  slavery,  had  before  it  a 
most  brilliant  future,  economical  and  commercial,  as  well  as 
social  and  political.  All  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  North¬ 
ern  cities,  were,  by  a  new  order  of  things,  to  be  transferred 
to  Charleston,  Savannah  and  New  Orleans,  where  “cotton 
was  to  be  king,”  and  sway  his  golden  sceptre  over  a  renova¬ 
ted  land.  Dreams  of  a  great  Southern  empire  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  their  excited  imaginations.  Possessed  of  boundless 
wealth,  prosperity  and  power,  the  whole  continent  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  was  to  be  at  their  feet.  But  they  were  to  turn  away  with 
contempt  from  the  poor  and  frozen  North,  and  extend  their 
benignant  sway  over  the  sunny  South.  Mexico,  Central 
America  and  the  Pacific  States  'were  to  be  added  to  their 
sway,  and  a  career  of  greatness  was  before  them,  to  which 
the  world  had  never  seen  a  parallel.  Intoxicated  with  these 
dreams,  it  is  not  so  strange  that  they  were  somewhat  recon¬ 
ciled  to  the  idea  of  relinquishing  their  power  in  the  old  and, 
as  they  supposed,  decaying  Federal  Union.  Hence  they 
took  their  measures  for  leaving  it.  If  Mr.  Fremont  had 
been  elected  President,  they  would  at  once  have  set  up  the 
standard  of  revolt.  But  the  administration  of  Mr.  Buchan¬ 
an  was  a  golden  opportunity  for  carrying  out  their  purposes. 
How  systematically  the  Southern  leaders,  who  were  installed 
in  his  administration,  went  to  work,  no  one  needs  to  be  told. 
They  did  all  that  they  could  to  disarm  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  North.  The  great  mass  of  its  arms  and  mu- 
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nitions  of  war  was  sent  to  Southern  fortresses,  where  they 
could  easily  be  seized  by  the  conspirators,  whenever  they 
were  prepared  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt.  The  army 
was  scattered  at  intervals  of  thousands  of  miles,  from  Texas 
and  New  Mexico  to  Utah,  California  and  Oregon,  and  in 
Texas  surrounded  by  a  hostile  population  that  might  easily 
overpower  its*isolated  divisions.  The  navy  was  sent  off  to 
the  most  distant  seas,  from  the  North  pole  to  the  tropics, 
from  Africa  to  China,  where  it  would  be  least  accessible  and 
most  difficult  to  recall.  The  officers  of  the  army  and  navy 
were  debauched  in  every  possible  way,  and  all  the  offices  of 
Government,  so  far  as  possible,  filled  with  men  favorable  to 
the  designs  of  the  conspirators.  All  the  Legislatures  and 
executive  offices,  in  the  Southern  States,  were  filled  with 
men  favorable  to  their  schemes.  The  election  of  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  was  to  be  the  signal  for  the  explosion  of  the  mine  and 
the  outburst  of  the  conspiracy.  That  election  was  certain, 
and  the  conspirators,  by  their  action  in  the  Democratic  con¬ 
ventions,  at  Charleston  and  Baltimore,  had  assisted  in  making 
it  doubly  sure.  No  wonder,  then,  that  they  were  prepared 
for  the  event,  and  that,  at  the  word  of  command,  one  after 
another  of  the  Southern  States  withdrew  from  the  Union 
and  took  their  places  in  the  ranks  of  secession. 

But  there  was  one  thing  for  which  these  shrewd  politicians 
and  wily  conspirators  were  not  prepared,  namely,  the  innate 
love  of  liberty  and  justice  in  the  great  body  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  North  and  South,  and  their  unwavering  and  un- 
shakeable  attachment  to  the  Union,  as  the  best  means  of 
securing  and  perpetuating  their  rights  and  liberties.  Even 
in  the  South,  where  they  had  had  such  unrestricted  opportu¬ 
nities  for  misleading  and  corrupting  the  public  mind,  and 
agitating  and  exciting  it  by  sectional  questions,  and  especial¬ 
ly  by  the  fear  of  interference  with  slavery  by  the  North, 
even  there  they  found  it  impossible  at  once  to  carry  the 
great  body  of  the  people  with  them.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
a  single  State,  with  the  exception  of  South  Carolina,  would 
have  given  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote  in  favor  of  seces¬ 
sion,  and  even  there,  we  know  that  manv  of  their  strongest 
men  and  wealthiest  planters  and  slaveholders,  were  utterly 
opposed  to  the  idea.  So  also  in  all  the  other  seceded  States, 
from  Virginia  to  Texas,  notwithstanding  the  wild  frenzy  of 
the  civil  war  into  which  they  have  been  plunged,  and  the 
monstrous  misrepresentations  of  Northern  character,  feelings 
and  intentions,  it  is  certain  that  the  great  body  of  all  intelli- 
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gent  and  reflecting  people  prefer  “the  old  Union55  to  any 
Confederacy  that  can  be  formed.  Of  this,  the  Union  vote  in 
Virginia  and  Tennessee,  and  the  determined  resistance  of 
large  sections  of  those  States  to  the  so-called  acts  of  seces¬ 
sion,  by  their  Conventions  or  Legislatures,  are  conclusive 
evidence.  That  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  all  over 
the  South,  are  only  waiting  for  the  favorable  ujoment  to  re¬ 
assert  their  rights,  and  re-establish  themselves  in  the  Union, 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe.  The  avowed  preference  of 
the  South  Carolina,  and  other  secession  leaders,  for  aristo¬ 
cratic  and  monarchical  institutions,  as  presented  in  the  re¬ 
cent  developments  of  Mr.  Russell,  tile  well-known  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  “London  Times,”  and  their  anxiety  for 
alliances  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  will  increase  the 
aversion  of  the  popular  mind  to  this  whole  movement,  which 
is  thus  more  clearly  shown  to  be  utterly  subversive  of  our 
republican  and  democratic  ideas. 

But  the  action  of  the  North  is  unmistakeable  and  conclusive 
in  this  matter.  For  a  long  time  the  great  body  of  the  people 
could  not  believe  that  there  were  any  serious  designs  against 
their  cherished  principles  and  beloved  institutions.  They 
could  not  realize  that  the  Union  was  in  danger,  and  that 
their  liberty  was  at  stake.  They  thought  that  it  was  a  mere 
quarrel  of  the  politicians,  such  as  they  had  long  listened  to; 
a  question  as  to  who  should  serve  them  and  enjoy  the  emol¬ 
uments  of  office.  They  were  not  so  much  surprised  that 
South  Carolina  should  secede,  for  she  had  attempted  to  do 
so,  even  when  General  Jackson  was  President.  They  were 
amazed  to  see  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Loui¬ 
siana  and  Texas,  following  in  the  same  mad  career.  But  the 
first  gun  at  Fort  Sumter  broke  the  spell.  It  awoke  them  to 
a  consciousness  of  the  true  position  of  the  South,  warned 
them  of  the  dangers  that  were  upon  them,  and  aroused  them 
to  a  sense  of  their  duty  to  act  promptly  and  efficiently. 
That  gun,  which  Beauregard  fired,  was  like  the  blast  of  the 
bugle  of  which  we  are  told  in  the  Arabian  legend,  where  the 
knights  who  had  been  changed  into  statues  of  stone  by  ne¬ 
cromantic  arts,  suddenly  awoke  again  to  life,  drew  their 
swords  and  rushed  into  the  conflict.  Thus  the  whole  body 
of  Northern  freemen  at  once  sprang  to  arms  as  one  man  for 
the  defence  of  their  country  and  the  preservation  of  its 
union.  Party  contests  were  immediately  hushed,  and  the 
only  question  between  Democrat  and  Republican,  American 
and  Foreigner  was,  who  should  most  zealously  and  most 
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faithfully  serve  their  country.  At  the  first  call  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  a  million  of  men  were  ready  to  put  themselves  in  arms, 
and  the  great  strife  was,  who  should  go  and  who  should  stay  at 
home.  Fathers  offered  their  sons,  wives  their  husbands,  maid¬ 
ens  their  lovers.  Capitalists  offered  their  money  by  millions, 
and  the  people  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  property,  the  fruit 
of  all  their  toils,  their  homes  and  all  that  they  held  dear,  for 
the  defence  of  that  country  and  those  principles,  without 
which  they  were  persuaded  that  their  National  Union,  their 
liberty,  their  laws,  good  order  and  peace,  the  name  and  fame 
and  glory  of  their  land  were  gone  forever.  Never  was  there 
such  an  uprising,  such  enthusiasm  and  union  of  a  people  for 
the  defence  of  their  country  and  its  institutions,  within  the 
memory  of  nations,  or  in  the  annals  of  all  history. 

And  here  we  have  our  proof  that  a  higher  order  of  civili¬ 
zation  and  a  purer  and  more  practical  Christianity  than 
the  world  has  ever  before  known,  have  opened  upon  us. 
There  never  was  any  army,  that  ever  before  went  into  the 
field,  with  such  lofty  principles  and  such  clear  and  distinct 
ideas  of  the  objects  for  which  they  are  fighting,  as  that  now 
arrayed  under  the  banner  of  the  United  States,  its  stars 
and  stripes.  It  is  not  personal  ambition,  it  is  not  the  love 
of  war,  it  is  not  national  antipathy  that  arrays  our  soldiers 
and  carries  them  to  the  field  of  battle.  It  is  unchangeable 
love  of  country,  based  upon  approval  of  its  institutions,  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  Union,  as  the  great  safeguard  of  liberty,  and 
of  all  individual  rights  and  social  blessings;  an  abhorrence 
of  injustice  and  oppression,  and  horror  of  anarchy  and  law¬ 
lessness.  These  soldiers  will  also  be  better  equipped  and 
provided  for,  morally  as  well  as  physically,  than  any  troops 
that  ever  before  entered  the  field.  Cromwell’s  regiments, 
who  had  their  Bibles  and  prayer-meetings,  and  preaching 
Colonels  and  praying  Captains,  and  were  commanded  by 
their  General  to  “ trust  in  Cod ,  and  keep  their  powder  dry,” 
were  furnished  with  all  these  things  with  much  less  care  and 
success  than  are  ours.  That  our  soldiers  will  be  armed  with 
the  best  weapons  that  modern  science  can  prepare,  is  a  small 
part  of  their  equipment.  Their  clothing,  their  provisions, 
their  hospital  stores  and  means  of  locomotion  are  such  as 
have  never  before  been  equalled.  Never  has  an  army  been 
so  provided  with  devoted  nurses,  chaplains,  Bibles,  tracts, 
newspapers  and  everything  that  can  fit  them  for  death  or 
prepare  them  for  victory.  We  do  not  claim  that  there  are 
any  “saints”  in  their  ranks,  but  we  know  that  there  are 
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thousands  of  Christian  men,  among  both  officers  and  soldiers, 
and  that  the  great  body  of  our  armies,  from  Maine  to  Mis¬ 
souri,  are  prepared  to  die  as  martyrs  in  the  holiest  cause  for 
which  men  have  ever  fought. 

Nor  is  the  result  at  all  doubtful.  Success,  victory  cannot 
fail  to  crown  the  arms  of  the  Republic  in  this  struggle.  The 
Union  must  and  will  be  preserved.  Treason  and  rebellion 
must  be  put  down.  The  men  who  have  entered  into  this 
conspiracy,  and  brought  about  this  terrible  struggle,  must  be 
overthrown,  and  their  destructive  dogmas  utterly  explod¬ 
ed.  Slavery  must  be  put,  where  the  fathers  of  the  Re¬ 
public  and  the  Constitution  which  they  framed,  originally 
placed  it,  in  the  sure  way  of  ultimate  extinction.  Even 
now  it  is  evident  that  this  war  is  only  hastening  the  re¬ 
sult.  Slaves  are  declared  “contraband  of  war,”  and  are 
escaping,  by  thousands,  from  all  parts  of  the  South,  whilst 
Maryland,  Western  Virginia  and  Missouri  are  quickened  by 
half  a  century,  perhaps,  in  their  movements  towards  eman¬ 
cipation.  Even  if  it  were  possible  for  a  separation  to  take 
place,  as  we  do  not  novr  think  that  it  is,  that  event  would 
only  the  more  certainly  secure  these  results.  We  are  assur¬ 
ed,  however,  that  the  issue  of  this  struggle  will  only  be  more 
fully  to  unite  our  country,  to  put  an  end  to  its  sectional 
strifes,  to  strengthen  its  central  Government,  to  purify  and 
invigorate  its  political  principles,  and  to  prepare  it  more  fully 
for  its  great  mission,  as  the  representative  of  a  true  Chris¬ 
tian  civilization,  genuine  liberty,  and  the  loftiest  national 
character,  which  the  progress  of  the  human  race  has  hitherto 
developed.  We  do  not,  therefore,  look  forward  with  appre¬ 
hension,  but  with  hope  to  the  result  of  this  struggle.  Our 
nation  has  only  to  be  true  to  itself,  properly  to  use  its  re¬ 
sources  and  put  forth  its  power,  and  the  result  can  not  be 
doubtful.  We  shall  come  forth  from  the  ordeal  of  this  bat¬ 
tle,  a  more  united,  freer  and  more  glorious  nation  than  we 
have  hitherto  been. 
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ARTICLE  IX, 

HYMNS 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN, 

By  Rev.  M.  Loy,  A.  M.,  Delaware,  Ohio, 

L 

uDirt  dir,  Jehovah!  will  ich  singenJ  By  B.  Ceasselius,  f  1724, 

To  Thee,  0  Lord  !  will  I  sing  praises, 

For  where  is  found  a  glorious  God  like  Thee? 

To  Thee  my  heart  its  anthem  raises, 

O  give  thy  quickening  Spirit's  aid  to  me, 

That  I  may  sing  in  Jesus’  name  alone, 

In  strains  which  find  acceptance  at  Thy  throne. 

To  Thy  dear  Son,  0  Father !  lead  me, 

That  He  again  to  Thee  may  lead  my  soul, 

Thy  Spirit  in  green  pastures  feed  me, 

And  all  my  powers  of  heart  and  mind  control, 

That  I  may  always  feel  Thy  holy  peace, 

And  sing  in  praise  of  Thee  and  never  cease. 

Grant  me,  0  Lord  !  this  priceless  treasure. 

Then  shall  my  humble  harpings  grateful  be  ; 

Then  beautiful  will  be  the  measure 

With  which  in  heart  and  truth  I  worship  Thee; 

Then  near  to  Thee  Thv  Spirit  shall  me  bring, 

And  I  a  worthy  psalm  of  praise  shall  sing. 

For  He  can  intercede  with  groanings, 

Which  my  poor  tongue  is  powerless  to  express  ; 

He  comes  to  soothe  my  cheerless  moanings, 

And  with  the  prayer  of  faith  my  soul  to  bless : 

Makes  me  joint-heir  with  Christ  of  wealth  on  high, 

And  bids  me  ever  Abba,  Father  !  cry. 

Thine  eye  with  tenderness  beholds  me, 

When  by  the  Spirit’s  pow’r  my  cry  ascends ; 

Thine  arm  with  gentleness  enfolds  me, 

And  all  thy  love  to  meet  and  bless  me  bends, 

E’er  ready  all  my  wishes  to  fulfill, 

Which  upward  rise  according  to  Thy  will. 


2  Hymns  from  the  German. 

And  what  to  ask  Thy  Spirit  teaches, 

Must  ever  with  Thy  holy  will  accord  ; 

My  soul  in  Jesus’  name  beseeches, 

And  therefore  wilt  Thou  every  boon  afford  : 

I  am  in  Him  Thine  own  dear  child  and  heir, 

And  grace  for  grace  receive  to  crown  my  pray  V. 

How  richly  this  assurance  blesses ! 

With  comfort,  peace  and  joy  it  fills  my  heart; 

I  know  that  Thou,  whom  faith  addresses, 

Each  needful  gift  wilt  graciously  impart: 

And  more  than  I  can  ask  or  understand 
Thou  showerest  on  me  from  Thy  bounteous  hand. 

I  ask  in  Jesus’  name,  believing, 

Who  ever  intercedes  in  heaven  for  me  ; 

Through  Him  each  perfect  gift  receiving, 

In  whom  is  yea  whate’er  I  ask  of  Thee : 

How  blest  am  I !  my  soul  forever  bless 
The  name  of  Him  who  grants  such  happiness! 

II. 

Lciszt  uns  alle  frohlich  seinf  by  Urban  Langliauns  f  about  15C0. 

(advent.) 

Let  us  all  in  God  rejoice, 

Who  is  pleased  to  save  us ; 

Let  us  praise  with  heart  and  voice, 

For  His  Son  He  gave  us. 

lie  descends  to  sorrows  here 
As  a  servant  lowly, 

That  in  heaven  we  may  appear 
Princes  high  and  holy. 

Wealth  to  give  He  poor  became — 

Is  not  this  a  wonder ! 

Therefore  let  us  praise  His  name 
While  His  grace  we  ponder. 

Lord !  this  year  Thy  favor  show, 

Banish  sin  and  sadness  : 

All  who  fain  would  have  it  so 
Say  Amen  !  with  gladness. 
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III. 

** Jesus  komin  dock  selbst  zu  min ,”  by  John  Angelus ,  1677. 

Jesus,  Saviour!  come  to  me, 

Let  me  ever  be  with  Thee — 

Come  and  never  more  depart, 

Thou  who  reignest  in  my  heart. 

Ever  do  I  for  Thee  sigh, 

Nothing  else  can  satisfy, 

Ever  do  I  cry  to  Thee — 

Jesus,  Jesus !  come  to  me. 

Earthly  joys  can  give  no  peace. 

Ne’er  can  bid  my  longings  cease  ; 

Still  to  have  my  Jesus  near, 

This  is  all  my  pleasure  here. 

All  that  makes  the  angels  glad, 

In  their  garbs  of  glory  clad, 

Only  fills  me  with  distress, 

If  Thy  presence  do  not  bless. 

Take  Thou  all  away  from  me, 

I  shall  still  thus  minded  be : 

Thou  who  madest  me  Thine  own 
Shalt  be  all  my  joy  alone. 

None  shall  claim  my  heart  beside, 

None  but  Jesus  crucified  : 

Saviour  1  I  am  only  Thine, 

Other  love  shall  ne’er  be  mine. 

Thou  alone,  my  God  and  Lord! 

Art  my  glory  and 'reward; 

Thou  hast  bled  for  me  and  died, 

T  will  be  no  other’s  bride. 

Come,  then,  Lamb  for  sinners  slain, 

Come,  relieve  me  of  my  pain  : 

Evermore  I  cry  to  Thee — 

Jesus,  Jesus!  come  to  me. 

Patiently  I  wait,  and  pray — 

Jesus !  do  not  say  me  nay — 

That  when  death  shall  come  to  me, 

Thou  a  Jesus  near  wouldst  be. 

VOL.  XIII,  No.  49.  20 
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ART  ICLE  X. 

NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Carmina  Ecclesice.  A  collection  of  sacred  music,  consisting  of  new, 
original  and  select  Hymn  Tunes,  Anthems  and  Chants,  adapted  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  Hymn-Book  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  the  Lutheran  Church  service,  and  every  occasion  of 
public  worship,  Missionary  and  Temperance  Anniversaries,  revival 
seasons,  etc.  Also  a  collection  of  tunes  adapted  to  the  Hymns 
in  the  revised  and  enlarged  Lutheran  Sunday-School  and  Infant- 
School  Hymn-Book.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Rcedel,  Principal  of  Wythe- 
ville  Female  College,  Va.  Baltimore:  Published  by  T.  N.  Kurtz,  1861. 
This  volume  has  been  for  some  time  before  the  public,  but  only 
recently  have  we  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  its  contents.  The 
title  sufficiently  explains  the  design  of  the  work,  and  although  its  plan 
seems  comprehensive,  it  is  fully  carried  out,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
enhance  the  high  reputation  which  the  author  possesses  as  a  musician. 
It  has  been  pronounced  by  competent  judges,  one  of  the  best  books  of 
the  kind  for  fulness  and  variety,  for  refined  taste  and  devotional  feel¬ 
ing,  and  for  its  general  adaptation  to  the  usual  demands  of  public  and 
social  worship. 

Discourses  on  Sacramental  Occasions.  By  Ichabod  S.  Spencer,  D. 
D.;  with  an  introduction  by  Gardner  Spring,  L>.  D.,  New  York.  M.  W. 
Dodd,  1861,  These  discourses,  twenty-six  in  number,  delivered  on 
sacramental  occasions,  contain  the  results  of  Christian  experience, 
gathered  through  many  years’  ministry,  by  one  whose  labors  were  most 
signally  blessed  in  the  exercise  of  the  pastoral  office.  Those  who  have 
read  Dr.  Spencer’s  Sketches,  will  not  be  disappointed  in  a  perusal  of 
the  present  volume.  The  discourses  are  rich  in  thought  and  remarkable 
for  simplicity  of  style  and  earnestness  of  appeal.  They  cannot  fail  to 
instruct  and  comfort  the  devout  believer. 

The  Prayer-Meeting.  By  Rev.  J.  Few  Smith,  D.  D,,  Philadelphia. 
This  little  work  appeared,  originally,  in  the  pages  of  the  Evangelical 
Review ,  and  was  read  with  interest.  The  author  designs,  in  a  practical 
manner,  to  show  that  the  prayer-meeting  is  Scriptural  and  of  great 
value  to  the  Church.  He  also  gives  directions  as  to  the  manner  of  pre¬ 
paring  for  its  services  and  conducting  its  devotions.  It  is  a  useful  man¬ 
ual  on  the  subject,  and  is  marked  by  all  the  excellencies  which  char¬ 
acterize  Dr.  Smith’s  productions. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra  and  Biblical  Repository ,  No.  LXX,  April,  1861, 
contains  the  following  articles :  The  Cross  in  Nature,  and  Nature  in 
the  Cross.  By  Rev.  E.  Hitchcock,  D.  D.  The  Necessity  of  the  Atone¬ 
ment.  By  Rev.  D.  T.  Fisk.  Epistola  ad  Rusticum  apologetica.  By 
L.  Withington,  D.  D.  Speculation  and  the  Bible.  By  Jas.  W.  M’Lane, 
D.  D.  Exposition  of  Zechariah  XIY.  By  Prof.  John  J.  Owen,  D.  D. 
The  Salvation  of  Infants.  By  Rev.  A.  Tobey.  The  Genealogy  of 
Chiist.  By  George  M.  Clelland.  Editorial  Correspondence.  Notices 
of  New  Publications.  This  is  a  very  interesting  No.  of  this  old  and 
ably  conducted  periodical.  The  first  article,  by  Dr.  Hitchcock,  is  a  very 
original  attempt  to  prove  that  “The  original  constitution  and  natural 
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and  moral  history  of  this  world,  show  it  to  have  been  created,  fitted  up, 
and  intended',  from  the  beginning,  to  be  a  theatre  for  the  work  of  re¬ 
demption.”  In  other  words,  that  the  plan  of  redemption  through  Christ, 
is  in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of  nature.  It  is  an  attempt  to  extend 
the  principles  laid  down  by  Dr.  Butler,  in  his  Analogy,  into  the  domain 
of  Natural  Science,  and  to  show  that  the  teachings  of  the  material 
world,  and  especially  of  Geology,  not  only  coincide  with  those  of  revela¬ 
tion  on  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  but  that  they  even  prefigure 
it,  and  are  based  upon  its  anticipation.  In  doing  this,  Dr.  Hitchcock 
very  successfully  meets  many  of  the  objections  commonly  urged  against 
his  geological  conclusions  by  many  timid  friends  of  the  Bible.  In  fact 
this  article  of  Dr.  H.  is  a  very  good  reply  to  the  objections  made  in  Art. 
IV,  (Speculation  and  the  Bible)  to  the  positions  taken  by  Dr.  Hitchcock 
and  other  geologists,  of  the  school  of  Buckland  and  Chalmers,  and 
Hugh  Miller.  Art.  Ill  is  an  apology  for  moderate  Calvinism,  the  spirit 
of  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract:  “Calvin  has  one 
fault:  he  makes  sovereignty  too  absorbing.  He  was  pressed  to  it  by  the 
reaction  of  the  age.  I  have  endeavored  to  preach  a  simpler  gospel.  I 
deny  nothing  in  the  old  forms.  I  believe  all.  I  have  only  made  a  differ¬ 
ent  mixture.  I  have  tried  to  give  my  hearer3  an  ampler  whole:  God  is 
sovereign  ;  man  is  free.”  p.  335.  Art.  VI,  on  “The  Salvation  of  In¬ 
fants,”  is  still  more  moderate  Calvinism.  We  there  (p.  385)  have  this 
confession:  “There  is  some  modification  of  theological  belief  and 
methods  of  reasoning,  with  the  progress  of  time.  The  Calvinism  of 
Calvin  and  Turretin,  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  Jonathan  Ed¬ 
wards  and  Joseph  Bellamy.  Still  less  is  it  the  same  as  that  of  Timothy 
Dwight,  or  Nathaniel  Emmons,  of  Andrew  Fuller  or  Thomas  Chalmers, 
of  Edward  D.  Griffin  or  Leonard  Woods.  How  large  a  departure  con¬ 
stitutes  an  essential  change,  is  a  question  about  which  men  will  differ  ; 
and  they  will  disagree  very  much  according  to  their  estimate  of  the 
points  of  doctrine  concerned.”  The  writer,  of  course,  maintains  that 
all  who  die  in  their  infancy  are  saved,  but  admits  that  this  was  not  the 
original  theory  of  Calvinism  upon  the  subject.  Prof.  Owen’s  article 
upon  Zechariah  XIV,  is  a  very  decided  argument  against  the  views,  com¬ 
monly  given,  of  that  portion  of  the  Bible,  by  Millenarians. 

The  New  Englander.  Vol.  XIX.  April,  18G1.  Contents:  The 
Lives  of  the  Haldanes,  as  illustrating  the  Rise  of  Congregationalism  in 
Scotland.  The  Present  Attitude  of  the  Church  towards  Critical  and 
Scientific  Inquiry.  The  Acquisition  of  the  Amoor  ;  Missions  in  India; 
Motley’s  United  Netherlands ;  The  Pulpit;  Guizot’s  General  History  of 
Civilization;  George  Muller  and  the  Life  of  Trust;  The  Martyrs  under 
Queen  Elizabeth;  Dr.  Bushnell’s  Christian  Nurture;  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  on  the  Conduct  of  Life  ;  Notices  of  Books. 

The  Danville  Quarterly ,  March,  1861.  Contents:  The  Relative  Doc¬ 
trinal  Tendencies  of  Presbyterianism  and  Congregationalism  in  Ameri¬ 
ca;  The  Relation  which  Reason  and  Philosophy  sustain  to  the  Theology 
of  Revelation  ;  The  Mystery  of  Inquiry;  Our  Country — its  perils — its 
deliverances;  Immortality  of  the  Soul;  Ulphilas — The  Goths  and  their 
Language  ;  Nature  and  Revelation  in  relation  to  the  origin  of  our  Con¬ 
ception  of  a  God;  Divine  Sovereignty  Manifested  in  Divine  Predestina¬ 
tion — the  only  security  for  the  use  and  success  of  means  ;  Critical  No¬ 
tices. 

American  Theological  Review,  July,  1861.  Contents:  Slavery  among 
the  Ancient  Hebrews;  Powell  on  the  Evidences;  The  Unity  of  the 
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Human  Race;  Criticism  of  New  Testament  Texts;  Renan  on  Job  and 
Canticles;  Fisher’s  Sermons  and  Addresses;  The  Codex  Alcxandrinus ; 
The  Anti-Nicene  Trinitarianism ;  Theological  and  Literary  Intelligence  ; 
Literary  and  Critical  Notices  of  Books;  News  of  the  Churches  and  of 
Missions. 

Brownsoris  Quarterly  Review ,  July,  1861.  Contents:  Gioberti’s 
Philosophy  of  Revelation  ;  Avignon  and  the  Schism  ;  Catholic  Polem¬ 
ics  ;  The  Great  Rebellion  ;  Sardinia  and  Rome. 

The  following  pamphlets  have  been  received,  bat  the  want  of  space 
forbids  a  notice  of  them  in  detail : 

The  Faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints.  A  sermon,  preached  at  the 
opening  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Illinois,  held  at  Shelby- 
ville,  Illinois,  August  30th,  1860.  By  Rev.  S.  L.  Harkey,  President. 

Discourse  on  the  Spiritual  Worship  of  God;  Its  nature,  auxiliaries 
and  impediments.  Delivered  before  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of 
West  Pennsylvania,  September  30th,  1860.  By  S.  S.  Schmucker,  D.  D. 

The  Lutheran  Church  and  Missions.  A  discourse,  delivered  at  Salem, 
Clarion  Co.,  Pa.,  October  11th,  1860.  By  Rev.  R.  Hill,  A.  M.,  Pastor 
of  First  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Purposes  of  God  in  the  American  Union.  A  sermon  delivered 
in  the  English  Lutheran  Church,  Cumberland,  Md.,  on  Thanksgiving- 
Day,  November  29th,  1860.  By  Rev.  A.  J.  Weddell,  A.  M. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  First  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  on  Thanksgiving-Day,  November  29th,  I860.  By  the  Rev. 
R.  Hill,  A.'  M. 

Trembling  for  the  Ark  of  God;  or,  the  Danger  and  the  Duty  of  the 
Church  in  the  Present  Crisis.  A  sermon  preached  in  the  First  Luther¬ 
an  Church,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Sunday  evening,  December  30th,  1860.  By 
Rev.  Jacob  Fry,  A.  M. 

Lecture  on  the  Geology  in  the  vicinity  of  Bloomfield.  Delivered  be¬ 
fore  the  Bloomfield  Literary  Club,  December  21st,  1860.  By  Rev.  D. 
H.  Focht,  A.  M. 

The  Threatening  Ruin  of  our  Times ,  our  Prospects  and  our  Duty. 
A  discourse,  delivered  in  St.  John’s  (Lutheran)  Church,  Philadelphia, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  National  Fast,  January  4th,  1861.  By  Joseph 
A.  Seiss,  D.  D. 

The  Renovation  of  Politics.  A  discourse  delivered  in  St.  Paul’s  Evan¬ 
gelical  Lutheran  Church,  Lionville,  Pa.,  January  4th,  1861.  Rev.  Sam¬ 
uel  Aughey,  A.  M.,  Pastor  of  the  congregation. 

Perseverance  in  Study,  the  only  way  to  the  Attainment  of  Knowledge. 
An  address  delivered  at  the  Susquehanna  Female  College,  February 
6th,  1861.  By  Rev.  D.  H.  Focht,  A.  M.,  Pastor  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  New  Bloomfield,  Pa. 

A  Brief  Survey  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  The  sub¬ 
stance  of  a  discourse,  preached  iu  Pottsville,  Pa.,  February  16th,  1861, 
at  the  consecration  of  the  English  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  the 
Transfiguration.  By  Joseph  A.  Seiss,  D.  D. 

Government  and  Christianity.  A  sermon  for  the  times,  preached  in 
St.  John’s  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Philadelphia,  May  5th,  186L 
By  Joseph  A.  Seiss,  D.  D. 
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1  he  first  number  of  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  Evangelical  Re¬ 
view  has  been  received,  and  well  sustains  its  character.  We  have  call¬ 
ed  the  attention  of  our  ministers  and  laity  to  this  important  Magazine 
on  so  many  different  occasions,  that  we  refer  to  it  specially  at  present, 
only  to  urge  to  increased  activity  on  its  behalf,  in  view  of  its  heavy  loss¬ 
es  by  the  stoppage  of  the  Southern  mails.  It  fills  a  want  in  the  Church, 
which  can  be^s  up  plied  in  no  other  way. — Missionary,  ( Pittsburg .) 

This  work  has  for  its  object  the  commendable  purpose  of  cultivating 
a  Lutheran  Theology  and  Literature  in  the  English  language.  The  im¬ 
portance  and  influence  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country  are  not 
so  generally  known  as  they  should  be,  from  the  fact,  that,  until  a  com¬ 
paratively  recent  elate,  its  ministers  and  people  have  clung  so  tenacious¬ 
ly  to  the  tongue  of  the  fatherland.  As  the  prejudices  against  the  use 
of  the  English  language  have  died  away  among  them,  they  have  not 
only  been  brought  more  into  contact  with  other  denominations,  but  have 
caught  more  of  the  fire  and  life  of  Western  progress.  There  is  proba¬ 
bly  no  denomination  of  Christians  in  the  United  States,  at  this  time, 
that  is  making  a  more  decided  and  healthful  progress  than  this  venera¬ 
ble  Church.  Of  the  Review  we  take  pleasure  in  speaking  in  terms  of 
commendation.  It  deserves  the  patronage  not  only  of  Lutherans,  but 
of  others,  as  an  able  and  enlightened  organ  of  public  opinion. — Sun¬ 
day  School  Times ,  (Phil.) 

The  Evangelical  Review,  with  this  number,  enters  upon  the  thirteenth 
volume.  The  Senior  Editor,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  Review 
almost  from  its  commencement,  has  withdrawn  from  active  editorial 
service.  The  two  remaining  editors,  Dr.  Reynolds  and  Prof.  Stoever, 
announce,  that  the  Review  will  be  conducted  by  them  in  the  same  spirit 
as  heretofore,  and  if  we  may  judge  by  this  number,  there  will  be  no  de¬ 
cline  in  the  skilful  editorial  management.  The  article  on  the  National 
Crisis,  is  able,  vigorous  and  patriotic. —  The  Methodist,  (X.  York.) 

The  first  number  of  the  thirteenth  volume  of  this  interesting  periodi¬ 
cal  which  has  made  its  quarterly  visits  to  us  for  the  last  twelve  years, 
has  just  made  its  appearance.  It  has  been  edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Krauth, 
Rev.  Dr.  Reynolds  and  Prof.  Stoever,  for  a  number  of  years  pasr,  with 
marked  ability,  and  has  had  a  strong  influence  in  defence  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Church,  and  in  elevating  its  character.  We  regret  to  learn 
that  the  venerable  Senior  Editor,  Dr.  Krauth,  from  impaired  health,  has 
withdrawn  from  active  editorial  service.  He  leaves  behind  him  in  the 
Editorial  corps  two  very  worthy  men,  who  have  talent  and  energy  to 
render  the  Review  highly  interesting. — Adams  Sentinel,  ( Gettysburg .) 

The  Evangelical  Review,  published  at  Gettysburg,  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  German  Emigration  to  North  America — an  interesting  subject 
treated  with  much  research  and  ability;  Jephthah’s  Vow;  M.  Minucii 
Felix  Octavius  ;  Annotations  on  Matt.  xxiv.  This  is  a  specimen  chap¬ 
ter  of  a  forthcoming  commentary.  We  hope  to  notice  it  again  ;  The  Ra¬ 
ces  of  Man  in  English  History  ;  Beneficiary  Education.  The  next  ar¬ 
ticle,  entitled,  Theses  upon  the  Church,  requires  more  thorough  criti¬ 
cism  than  we  can  give  it  at  present.  The  number  closes  with  transla¬ 
tions  of  German  Hymns,  and  Notices  of  New  Publications.  But  these 
are  preceded  by  an  article  on  our  National  Crisis,  which  concludes  with 
a  fine  tribute  to  the  army. — Independent,  (N.  York.) 

All  the  articles  are  marked  with  merit. — The  Standard,  (Phil) 
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ARTICLE  1. 

STATE  OF  THE  COUNTRY-QUESTION  AT  ISSUE. 

By  H.  S.  Dicksox,  D.  D.,  Lewisburg.  Pa. 

The  position  occupied  by  our  Christian  brethren,  in  the 
Seceding  States,  with  reference  to  the  controversy  now  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  decision  of  arms,  surprises  and  pains  us.  We 
are  surprised  that  men,  distinguished  alike  for  intellectual 
culture  and  devoted  piety,  should  advocate  rebellion  against 
the  existing  Government  of  these  United  States;  use  what¬ 
ever  influence  they  possess  to  plunge  the  nation  into  all  the 
horrors  of  civil  war,  without  any  adequate  or  justifying 
cause.  The  only  explanation  we  can  give  of  this  strange 
anomaly,  is  to  be  found  in  their  peculiar  views  concerning 
the  nature  and  powers  of  the  General  Government.  They 
contend  that  our  Government  is  nothing  more  than  a  confed¬ 
eracy,  or  compact  between  sovereign  and  independent  States, 
possessing  only  such  powers  and  privileges  as  these  States 
may  have  seen  fit  to  delegate,  and  liable  at  all  times  to  be 
modified  and  annulled  at  the  will  of  any  one  of  the  contract¬ 
ing  parties.  In  other  words,  that  each  State  is  sovereign, 
possessing  inherent  and  underived  powers,  part  of  which  it 
may  delegate  to  an  agent,  always,  however,  reserving  to 
itself  the  right  to  resume,  at  will,  whatever  of  power  it  may 
at  any  time  have  conferred. 

Now,  if  this  is  a  correct  view  of  the  nature  and  powers  of 
the  Government  of  these  United  States,  it  is  evident  that  our 
brethren  in  the  South  cannot  be  chargeable  with  the  sin  of 
rebellion  when  they  attempt  to  resume  those  rights  and  pow- 
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ers  which  belong  to  them,  as  sovereign  States,  and  which 
they  never  intended  to  alienate.  But  this  we  shall  endeavor 
to  show*,  is  the  grand  error  which  has  been  diligently  inculca¬ 
ted  throughout  our  entire  country,  but  especially  in  the 
Southern  part  of  it,  during  the  past  thirty  years,  with  the 
express  intention  of  producing  the  present  result. 

To  this  end,  we  must  carefully  examine  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  these  United  States, 
since  they  belong  to  each  other  of  right.  The  one  being  the 
foundation  and  the  other  the  coping  of  our  present  political 
edifice,  which  cannot  be  understood  if  the  former  is  rejected 
or  ignored. 

It  is,  therefore,  important  to  observe,  in  the  very  outset, 
that  this  Declaration  was  drawn  up  by  the  representatives  of 
the  people  of  the  thirteen  oppressed  Colonies  and,  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  1776,  proclaimed  to  the  world,  in  the  name 
and  by  the  authority  of  said  people,  to  be  their  act  and 
Declaration.  It  was  indeed  a  sublime  act.  There  is  nothing 
like  it  in  the  history  of  nations.  It  rests  the  rights  and  au¬ 
thority  of  government  on  an  entirely  new  basis,  the  consent 
of  the  governed.  We  are,  consequently,  to  remember  that 
it  was  the  people  of  the  dependent  Colonies  of  Great  Britain 
w*ho  made  this  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  motive, 
influencing  them  thereto,  was,  on  its  face,  avowed  to  be  a  de¬ 
cent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  men ;  its  purpose,  to  declare 
the  causes  which  impelled  them  to  separate  themselves  from 
the  community  and  Crown  of  the  British  Nation.  And  hav¬ 
ing  done  this,  they  announced  their  separate  and  equal  sta¬ 
tion  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  to  which  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  of  nature’s  God,  entitled  them  under  the  name 
and  title  of  the  “United  States  of  America. 

But  as  preliminary  to  the  causes  of  separation,  ana  as  the 
firm  basis  of  the  political  edifice  which  they  were  now  about 
to  raise,  they  set  forth  as  self-evident  truths,  the  rights  of 
individual  man,  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature  s  God, 
to  life,  to  liberty,  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ;  that  all  men 
were  created,  and  intended  of  God,  to  possess  and  enjoy 
equal  political  rights;  that  to  secure  these  rights  to  each. 
Governments  were  instituted  among  men,  deriving  then  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  But  this  presup¬ 
poses  the  existence  of  God,  man  s  reponsibility  to  Him,  a 
revealed  law  of  right  and  wrong,  and  that  Government  is  Di¬ 
vinely  ordained  for  the  securing  of  the  afoiesaid  ends. 
“Appealing,  therefore,  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  woild 
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for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  we  do,  in  the  name  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  these  United  Colonies, 
solemnly  publish  and  declare,  that  these  United  Colonies  are, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States,  and 
that,  as  free  and  independent  States,  they  have  full  power  to 
levy  war,  to  make  peace,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things 
which  independent  States  may,  of  right ,  do.” 

Let  us,  therefore,  remember  that  this  Declaration  was 
made,  not  only  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  Colonies,  but  that  they  did  not,  and  never 
intended,  to  declare  each  Colony  free  and  independent.  On 
the  contrary,  the  whole  people  declared  the  Colonies,  in  their 
united  condition ,  free  and  independent.  The  independence 
of  each  State  teas  never  declared  of  right.  It  never  existed 
in  fact.  National  powers  and  rights  belonged  exclusively  to, 
and  were  exercised  exclusively  by  the  people,  in  their  united 
condition. 

This,  then,  was  what  the  people  did  on  the  Fourth  day  of 
July,  1773.  They  declared  that  the  people  of  the  thirteen 
Colonies  were  a  nation ,  and  that,  as  such,  they  were,  by  the 
laws  of  nature  and  of  nature’s  God,  invested  with  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  nationality.  To  make  good  their 
claim,  they  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe, 
for  the  rectitude  of  their  intentions,  and  took  up  the  sword 
against  the  most  warlike  and  powerful  nation  on  the  globe. 
At  length  peace  came ;  the  battle  was  ended  and  the  victory 
won.  The  Lmited  Colonies  were  acknowledged  to  be  a  na¬ 
tion  by  the  great  powers  of  the  earth.  But,  amid  the  carnage 
and  blood  of  the  Revolution,  it  was  impossible  to  carry  for¬ 
ward  the  political  edifice  commenced  on  the  Fourth  day  of 
July,  1776.  With  the  return  of  peace,  however,  the  people 
resumed  the  great  work.  A  convention  of  delegates,  from 
all  the  States,  met  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  thirteenth  of  May, 
1787.  The  Constitution  of  the  L^nited  States  was  their 
work.  At  the  head  of  this  convention  was  George  Washing¬ 
ton,  in  whose  character  the  spirit  of  command  and  of  meek¬ 
ness  were  combined  and  exemplified  in  such  perfection,  that 
we  can  find  no  parallel  in  the  uninspired  history  of  the  hu¬ 
man  family.  Among  its  members  were  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Patrick  Henry,  James  Madison,  Robert  Morris,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  and  all  the  others,  without  exception,  had  occu¬ 
pied  some  important  position,  in  the  council  or  field,  during 
the  war  of  Independence.  The  Constitution  was,  by  this 
convention,  reported  to  Congress,  then  sitting  in  New  York, 
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on  the  17th  day  of  September,  1787,  and  was  by  Congress 
adopted,  on  the  17th  day  of  the  same  month,  and  sent  to  the 
people  of  the  several  States,  to  be  by  them  ratified,  or  re¬ 
jected.  It  having  been  adopted  by  them  as  their  own  work, 
after  mature  deliberation,  Congress  appointed  the  first  Wed¬ 
nesday  in  January,  1789,  for  the  election  of  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  under  said  Constitution, 
when  it  appeared,  on  counting  the  votes,  that  George  Wash¬ 
ington  wras  chosen  President,  and  John  Adams  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent.  The  new  Congress  assembled  on  the  4th  ofJMarch, 
1789,  and  on  the  30th  of  April  following,  was  consummated 
the  great  work,  commenced  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  George 
Washington  being  then  inaugurated  President  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  Constitution. 

Thus,  on  this  ever-to-be-remembered  day,  the  30th  of 
April,  1789,  was  this  mighty  revolution,  not  only  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  our  own  country,  but  in  the  principles  of  government 
over  civilized  man,  fully  accomplished.  But  it  was  the  work 
of  thirteen  years ;  the  Revolution  did  not  terminate  until  the 
Constitution  was  adopted  by  the  people,  and  the  oath  to  sup¬ 
port  it  administered  to  George  Washington.  Then  our  polit¬ 
ical  edifice  was  complete,  the  key-stone  was  in  its  place,  and 
it,  therefore,  withstood  the  tide  of  revolution,  which  swept 
the  oldest  and  proudest  monarchies  of  Europe  away.  This 
is  the  rich  legacy  which  our  fathers  left  us,  wTith  their  dying 
injunction,  that  wTe  would  ‘‘preserve,  protect  and  defend  it;” 
and  pass  it  down  to  posterity,  not  a  pillar  defaced,  not  a 
stone  misplaced,  not  a  light  broken,  or  even  marred,  but 
standing  out  in  all  the  glory  of  its  original  beauty,  as  the 
sanctuary  of  the  oppressed  from  every  clime. 

The  Constitution  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
speaks  one  and  the  same  language,  they  are  parts  of  one 
consistent  whole.  They  are  both  put  forth  in  the  name  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In 
their  united  condition  they  proclaim  themselves  free  and  in¬ 
dependent,  with  mutual  pledges  of  perpetual  union.  Their 
rights  are  the  common  rights  of  mankind.  But  it  was  only 
for  themselves,  in  their  united  condition,  that  they  claimed 
the  right  to  exercise  supreme  power.  Sovereignty  belonged 
to  them,  not  as  States,  but  as  united  States.  “It  is  obvious¬ 
ly  impracticable,  said  Washington,  in  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  of  these  States,  to  secure  all  the  rights  of  independent 
sovereignty  to  each,  and  yet  provide  for  the  interest  and 
safety  of  all  ”  Hence  the  Constitution  speaks  in  the  name 
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of  the  people,  the  source  of  all  just  authority  in  the  State : 
“We  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a 
more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  ensure  domestic  tran¬ 
quility,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution 
of  the  Uuited  States  of  America.”  Thus  this  Constitution 
became,  so  soon  as  it  was  adopted,  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  It  was  no  compact  or  agreement  between  States, 
which  might  be  annulled  at  the  pleasure  of  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned,  or  by  its  own  limitation.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  the 
embodied  power  of  the  people ;  it  is  supreme,  because  they 
have  so  willed  it;  it  is  perpetual,  for  the  same  reason,  and 
cannot  be  changed  or  modified,  by  any  power  on  earth,  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  the  people,  and  only  by  them  in  the  manner 
which  they  have  clearly  defined ;  it  can  only  be  annulled  or 
abolished,  then,  by  the  people,  in  a  regular  and  lawrful  man¬ 
ner,  or  by  armed  and  successful  rebellion  of  a  part  against 
the  whole. 

The  right  of  secession  is,  consequently,  an  absurdity. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  Constitution,  nothing  in  the  administration  of  the 
early  Presidents  from  which  it  can  derive  the  slightest  sanc¬ 
tion  or  support.  The  United  States  is  a  nation ,  and  not  a 
confederacy  of  States.  It  derives  its  power  directly  from 
the  people,  whose  united  sovereignty  it  represents,  and  in 
their  name  and  by  their  authority,  declares  that  “any  law  or 
regulation  passed  by  any  State,  inconsistent  with  the  Consti¬ 
tution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  is  null  and  void.” 
Sovereignty  belongs  only  to  the  people  in  their  united  condi¬ 
tion ;  it  is  the  distinguishing  attribute  of  nationality.  To 
talk,  therefore,  of  State  sovereignty,  when  every  man  knows 
that  no  State  in  this  Union  ever  possessed  the  right  to  exer¬ 
cise  supreme  power,  is  a  gross  abuse  of  language,  intended 
often,  we  doubt  not,  to  impose  upon  the  unthinking. 

But  for  thirty  years,  false  principles,  in  reference  to  the 
nature  and  powers  of  our  Government,  have  been  inculcated, 
in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  present  rebellion ;  princi¬ 
ples  at  war  with  those  enunciated  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence. 

There  are  those  among  us  who  have  denied  the  natural 
equality  and  inalienable  rights  of  man,  who  have  denied  that 
the  people  are  the  only  rightful  source  of  power  in  the  State, 
that  the  just  powers  of  the  Covernmcnt  are  derived  from  the 
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consent  of  the  governed.  Every  one  of  these  principles, 
which  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  considered  the  only 
basis  on  which  a  free  Government  could  rest,  every  one  of 
them  has  been  discarded  or  ignored  by  our  brethren  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  in  their  Declaration  of  Independence. 

By  some  they  have  been  called  “glittering  generalities,” 
by  others,  “the  spawn  of  an  Infidel  or  Atheistic  Philosophy, 
which  tends  to  overthrow  both  religion  and  civilization.” 

“I  deny,”  said  the  great  statesman  of  the  South,  a  few 
years  before  his  decease,  “I  deny  the  assertions  of  the  De¬ 
claration  of  Independence.  Men  are  not  born,  children  are 
born,  they  are  not  born  equal,  for  some  weigh  ten  pounds 
and  a  half  at  birth,  whilst  others  weigh  but  seven.  Some 
are  white  and  others  black.  Some  are  the  inheritors  of  dis¬ 
ease  and  early  death,  and  others  of  health  and  strength,  both 
of  body  and  mind.”  Are  the  immortal  truths  of  our  Declar¬ 
ation  to  be  set  aside  by  such  puerilities?  And  shall  we 
prove  faithless  to  the  trust  committed  to  our  care,  and  allow 
this  temple  of  liberty  to  be  overthrown,  and  one  raised  upon 
its  ruins,  with  human  slavery  for  its  chief  corner-stone?  No, 
never!  In  the  words  of  “the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all,” 
we  swear  by  Him  that  liveth  forever,  “The  Union  must  and 
shall  be  preserved.”  Secession  must  and  shall  be  put  down. 
It  strikes  at  the  life  of  the  nation,  and,  if  successful,  must 
introduce  disorder  and  misrule  and  anarchy,  from  which  our 
only  refuge  would  be  an  unpitying  despotism. 

The  right  of  Secession  is  the  right  of  a  minority  to  destroy 
our  nationality,  to  trample  upon  our  Constitution,  which  all 
have  sworn  to  protect  and  defend.  This  cannot  be  allowed. 
Nothing  is  so  dear  to  a  people  as  their  national  life,  and  its 
extinction  is,  to  a  free  Christian  people,  a  greater  calamity 
than  all  others  which  can  befall  them  this  side  the  grave. 
“For  there  is  hope  of  a  tree  if  it  be  cut  down,  that  it  will 
sprout  again,  and  that  the  tender  branch  thereof  will  not 
cease,”  but  a  dead  nation  has  no  resurrection.  It  sinks  in 
sleep  profound ;  a  long,  unconscious,  never  ending  sleep. 
Better,  then,  that  every  brave  man  among  us  should  perish, 
in  the  trench,  or  in  the  open  field,  than  that  rebellion  should 
be  successful.  For  secession  is  rebellion  and  nothing  else. 

We  do  not  say  that  it  may  not  be  wise,  at  some  future 
time,  to  change  the  Constitution  in  some  of  its  non-essential 
features,  to  contract  or  expand  our  territorial  limits;  but 
whatever  change  is  made,  should  be  made  in  a  lawful  and 
orderly  manner.  After  armed  rebellion  has  been  put  down 
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and  the  flag  of  our  Union  waves  proudly  on  every  fortress 
and  in  every  town,  from  Maine  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  from 
sea  to  sea,  then  will  be  the  time  to  deliberate  as  to  the 
changes  which  can  be  safely  and  wisely  made. 

We  have  said  that  throughout  our  entire  history,  the  peo¬ 
ple,  in  their  united  condition,  have  claimed  and  exercised 
supreme  power,  but  the  Government  which  they  have  adopt¬ 
ed  is  the  only  rightful  expression  of  that  supremacy.  Its 
voice  is,  for  the  time  being,  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  we 
have  the  highest  authority  for  saying,  that  the  voice  of  the 
people,  when  thus  expressed,  is  the  voice  of  God.  Romans 
13  :  1.  In  sustaining  the  Government,  therefore,  we  sustain 
the  supremacy  of  the  people;  in  opposing  it,  in  the  just  ex¬ 
ercise  of  all  its  Constitutional  power,  we  oppose  the  supre¬ 
macy  of  the  people,  we  consequently  renounce  the  principles 
of  the  old  Democracy,  repudiate  the  self-evident  truths  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  are,  in  fact,  what  we 
have  not  the  courage  to  avow,  seceders,  “backsliders  in 
heart.” 

We  say,  then,  that  the  men,  to  whom  the  people  have,  for 
the  time  being,  intrusted  the  Government,  must  and  shall  be 
sustained  in  the  exercise  of  their  Constitutional  rights  and 
powers.  If  we  cannot  surrender  our  personal  and  party 
prejudices,  and  come  up  courageously  to  the  support  of  the 
Government,  when  its  very  existence  is  imperiled,  we  are  the 
degenerate  sons  of  noble  sires,  unworthy  of  the  inheritance 
which  they  left.  We  do  not  ask  any  one  to  become  a  Repub¬ 
lican — we  do  not  ourselves  adopt  that  party  name — we  only 
ask  that  we,  as  American  freemen,  receive  and  act  upon  the 
principles  of  the  old  Democracy  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson — 
principles  which  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  which  were  an¬ 
nounced  to  an  oppressed  world  by  such  thinkers  and  actors  and 
preachers,  as  John  Locke,  William  the  Silent,  Martin  Luther, 
John  Calvin  ;  and  fifteen  hundred  years  before  they  were  born, 
by  Paul,  the  apostle,  and  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  For  Christianity 
is  the  root  of  all  Democracy,  the  highest  fact  in  the  rights 
of  man.  It  recognizes  no  aristocracy  of  blood  or  birth,  of 
class  or  office.  It  claims  for  man  justice  and  equality.  It 
claims  that  man,  as  man,  as  a  citizen,  a  husband  and  a  par¬ 
ent,  is  the  peer  of  every  other  man,  and  this  it  rests  on  an 
impregnable  basis — the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  man.  “God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
men  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.” 
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"Oh,  first-born  of  love  and  light, 

Yet  bending  brow  and  look  severe 
On  all  which  pains  the  holy  sight, 

Or  wounds  the  pure  and  perfect  ear. 

Through  all  disguise,  form,  place  or  name, 

Beneath  the  flaunting  robes  of  sin, 

Through  poverty  and  squalid  shame, 

Thou  lookest  on  the  man  within  ; 

On  man,  as  man,  retaining  yet, 

Howe’er  debased,  and  soiled,  and  dim, 

The  crown  upon  his  forehead  set — 

The  immortal  gift  of  God  to  him.” 

Are  we  ready,  then  to  discard  the  essential  principles  of  a 
God-given  democracy,  to  deny  the  right  of  the  people  to 
govern  themselves?  Shall  we  sustain  the  Government  which 
they  have  established,  the  only  channel  through  which  their 
supremacy  can  now  justly  and  legally  manifest  itself? 

Let  us  remember  that  the  very  object  of  the  patriots  of 
the  Revolution,  in  adopting  the  Constitution,  was  “to  form  a 
more  perfect  union f  to  discard  the  old  Confederacy,  which 
was  an  essential  departure  from  the  principles  of  the  Declar¬ 
ation  of  Independence,  and  which  had  brought  us  to  the  very 
brink  of  ruin,  and  to  form  one  nation  out  of  many  States. 
They  rested  it  on  human  rights,  responsibility  to  God,  and 
the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  people.  They  made  it  su¬ 
preme  in  reference  to  all  matters  of  common  concern :  such 
as  the  establishment  of  justice,  the  insurance  of  domestic 
tranquility,  the  promotion  of  the  common  defence  of  the 
general  welfare,  the  securing  of  the  blessings  of  liberty  for 
themselves  and  their  posterity.” 

Hence  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  be¬ 
came  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Members  of  Congress, 
members  of  the  several  State  Legislatures,  all  executive  and 
judicial  officers  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  several 
States,  were  bound  to  take  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  laws  of  the  General  Government,  “anything  in  the 
Constitutions  or  laws  of  the  several  States  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The  right,  then,  of  any  State  to  secede,  or  to  annul  the 
laws  of  the  General  Government  is  too  absurd  for  any 
further  argument.  Upon  this  subject,  the  language  of  Henry 
Clay  finds  a  response  in  the  breast  of  every  intelligent  and 
honorable  man :  “I  owe  supreme  allegiance  to  the  General 
Government,  and  to  my  State  a  subordinate  one.” 
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This  is  the  teaching,  as  we  have  already  seen,  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  which  declared  the  United 
Colonies,  in  their  united  condition,  free  and  independent.  It 
is  the  teaching  of  the  Constitution  which  gave  legal  form 
and  political  effect  to  the  previously  accepted  truths,  and  of 
James  Madison,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  of  that  glorious 
old  hero,  Andrew  Jackson,  whose  only  dying  regret  was,  that 
he  did  not  hang  the  real  author  of  this  present  rebellion, 
John  C.  Calhoun.  .  They  all  maintained  that  there  need  be 
no  conflict  between  the  General  and  State  Governments,  that 
each  had  its  own  well  defined  sphere,  in  which  it  was  su¬ 
preme,  but  that,  if  a  conflict  should  arise,  if  the  State  should 
attempt  to  exercise  any  attribute  of  nationality,  to  declare 
war,  to  coin  money,  to  regulate  commerce,  or  to  do  any  act 
or  thing  which  a  nation  alone  can  do,  its  declarations  and 
laws  upon  these  subjects  were  to  be  treated  as  null  and  void, 
and  if  it  proceeded,  by  force,  to  execute  them,  it  was  to  be 
treated  as  in  rebellion,  which  the  entire  power  of  the  General 
Government  must  be  called  upon  to  suppress.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  sworn  to  do  this,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
his  high  office,  and  the  same  imperative  obligation  is  laid 
upon  the  conscience  of  every  inferior  officer,  throughout  the 
entire  country. 

Thus  stands  the  right.  No  proposition  in  Euclid  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  clearer  demonstration  than  this — Secession  is  treason, 
and  those  who  take  up  arms  against  the  Government  ought 
to  be  punished  with  death. 

But  the  real  bond  which  is  to  re-unite  and  perpetuate  this 
Union,  is  not  simply  right ,  but  right  and  love  united. 

If  the  affections  of  the  people  of  these  States  have  been 
finally  alienated,  if  the  fraternal  spirit  must  now  give  way  to 
malignant  hatred,  the  political  bonds  that  have  heretofore 
united  us,  will  be  snapt  asunder,  as  tow  before  the  fire,  and 
our  Government  will  drift  helplessly  forward  before  the 
storms  of  human  passion,  until,  finally,  it  perishes  in  the 
quicksands  of  anarchy,  overwhelmed  by  the  waves  of  popu¬ 
lar  delusion,  which  it  could  neither  control  nor  resist.  Those, 
therefore,  at  the  North  or  the  South,  who  have  sought  to 
alienate  one  section  of  our  common  country  from  another, 
are  the  real  authors  of  our  present  calamities;  the  sin  of 
disunion  lies  at  their  door.  Ambitious  demagogues  would 
have  been  utterly  powerless,  had  not  the  flame  of  sectional 
hatred  been  kindled  by  others. 
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Against  all  this,  Washington  left  us  a  timely  warning: 
“The  unity  of  Government,  which  constitutes  you  one  people, 
is  the  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  independence.  .  . 
It  is  of  infinite  moment  that  you  should  properly  estimate 
the  immense  value  of  your  National  Union  to  your  collective 
and  individual  happiness ;  that  you  should  cherish  a  cordial, 
habitual  and  immovable  attachment  to  it,  accustoming  your¬ 
selves  to  think  and  speak  of  it  as  the  palladium  of  your  po¬ 
litical  safety  and  prosperty;  watching  for  its  preservation 
with  jealous  anxiety;  discountenancing  whatever  may  sug¬ 
gest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can,  in  any  event,  be  abandoned, 
and  indignantly  frowning  upon  the  first  dawning  of  every 
attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest, 
or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  that  now  link  together  the 
various  parts.” 

Here  we  must  humbly  confess  that  we  are  guilty.  We 
have  not  indignantly  frowned  upon  the  attempts  of  corrupt 
or  foolish  men  to  alienate  one  section  of  our  country  from 
the  rest;  in  the  madness  of  zeal,  even  good  men  have  aided 
and  abetted  these  attempts.  With  the  local  affairs  and  insti¬ 
tutions  of  other  States,  we  had  no  right  to  interfere ;  our 
souls  could  not  be  burdened  with  their  sins;  so  that  we  had 
neither  excuse  nor  palliation  for  obtruding  our  opinions  upon 
those  who  did  not  seek  them.  My  neighbor  may  govern  and 
instruct  his  family  much  better  than  I  do,  but  that  gives  him 
no  right  to  enter  my  dwelling  and  interfere  with  my  authori¬ 
ty.  This,  however,  is  just  what  we  of  the  North  have  been, 
for  years,  seeking  to  do.  We  have  allowed  ourselves  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  an  intermeddling  censorious  spirit,  in  regard  to  our 
brethren  of  the  South,  for  which  we  have  neither  excuse  nor 
palliation. 

But  surely  this  intermeddling  spirit,  which  was  character¬ 
istic  of  only  a  small  portion  of  our  population,  could,  in  no 
way,  justify  rebellion  against  the  Government,  in  which  all 
had  a  common  interest,  and  which  extended  to  each  section 
the  most  complete  protection  and  the  largest  possible  liberty 
consistent  with  the  well-being  of  the  whole.  If  our  South¬ 
ern  brethren  had  grievances,  there  was  a  legal  and  orderly 
way  of  having  them  redressed.  The  Government  was  in 
their  own  hands,  and  had  been  since  its  foundation.  If  the 
Constitution  worked  in  any  way  to  their  disadvantage,  they 
could  have  appealed  to  the  people  for  a  change  or  modifica¬ 
tion  in  that  particular  respect.  The  fact,  however,  was  that 
they  had  no  real  grievance  which  Government  could  redress; 
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they  did  not  even  pretend  to  have  any,  but  such  as  grew  out 
of  the  institution  of  slavery.  And  here  they  make  four 
points,  on  every  one  of  which  they  are  in  the  wrong.  They 
complained  that  the  General  Government,  after  it  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  their  political  enemies,  might  interfere  with 
slavery  in  the  States;  but  the  last  Congress,  by  a  nearly 
unanimous  vote,  passed  a  law,  declaring  that  the  Government 
had  no  right  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States  where  it 
existed,  and  sent  this  down  to  the  people  of  the  States,  to  be 
by  them  made  an  irrepealable  proviso  of  the  Constitution. 
They  claimed  the  right  to  carry  their  slaves  with  them,  into 
all  our  Territories,  and  to  hold  them  there  as  property,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  decided,  whether  right  or  wrong,  we  will 
not  now  stop  to  examine,  that  they  had  that  right  under  the 
Constitution,  and  the  Government  stood  ready  to  protect 
them  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  to  the  fullest  extent.  They 
claimed  the  right  to  recover  their  fugitive  slaves  escaping  in¬ 
to  free  States  ;  but  it  is  the  testimony  of  men  of  the  highest 
standing,  in  all  parties,  that  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was 
never  so  well  executed,  since  the  foundation  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  during  the  past  ten  years.  They  complained  that 
the  Northern  people  continued  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
slavery,  through  the  press  and  in  the  pulpit ;  but  the  Con¬ 
stitution  which  we  all  adopted,  expressly  declared  that 
“Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging  the  liberty  of  speech, 
or  of  the  press.”  The  founders  of  our  Government  believed 
that  “Error  might  be  left  free,  if  truth  were  left  free  to  com¬ 
bat  it and  that  any  institution  which  could  not  bear  to  be 
discussed  freely  and  publicly,  in  the  forum  and  in  the  press, 
ought  to  perish. 

This  rebellion,  then,  has  nothing  to  justify  or  palliate  the 
enormity  of  its  criminality.  If  we  measure  the  guilt  of  the 
chief  actors,  by  the  good  endangered,  or  sought  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  without  any  justifying  cause, 
it  cannot  be  surpassed  by  all  the  atrocities  of  rebellion  and 
murder  that  have  degraded  the  annals  of  the  race  since  the 
world  began. 

This  is,  consequently,  the  conclusion  to  which  all  the  facts 
in  the  case  force  us.  A  few  unprincipled  men  have  precipi¬ 
tated  most  of  the  Southern  States  into  rebellion.  The  most 
momentous  contest  that  the  world  ever  saw,  has  been  forced 
upon  us.  The  life  of  the  greatest  and  freest  of  the  nations 
is  at  stake.  If  we  prove  unequal  to  the  trust  committed  to 
us,  it  will  die  and  be  buried  deep  where  no  resurrection  voice 
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will  ever  reach  it.  This  is  already  the  language  of  the 
French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs:  “Your  Republic  is  dead 
and  it  is  the  last  the  world  will  ever  see  1”  “Tell  it  not  in 
Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon,  lest  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice,  lest  the  daughters  of  the  un¬ 
circumcised  triumph.5’ 

Shall  we,  then,  endeavor  to  avert  this  great  catastrophe 
by  a  compromise  ?  This  would  be  most  desirable  were  it 
possible.  But  there  is  really  nothing  to  compromise.  There 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  no  real  grievance  to  be  redressed;  and 
the  sole  object  of  the  revolution,  as  avowed  by  its  leaders,  is 
the  dismemberment  or  overthrow  of  the  Government.  Con¬ 
sequently  no  compromise  is  possible  with  these  men,  that 
would  look  to  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  these 
United  States.  Shall  we,  then,  acknowledge  their  indepen¬ 
dence?  In  other  words,  shall  we  imbrue  our  hands  in  our 
country’s  blood,  and  to  escape  a  contest  forced  upon  us,  com¬ 
mit  national  suicide?  No,  the  coward  who  is  ready  for  this 
has  lived  too  Ions;. 

O 


Let  us,  then,  arfn  for  the  contest.  Let  us  encourage  and 
sustain  our  rulers  to  the  full  extent  of  our  ability,  that  they 
may  be  what  God  intended  they  should  be,  a  terror  to  evil¬ 
doers.  The  battle  is  ours:  and  we  will  raise  high  the  flag  of 
our  country,  the  symbol  of  resistless  power,  LTnion  and  vic¬ 
tory.  YVre  will  gather  inspiration  from  its  history.  It  has 
waved  triumphant  over  the  snows  of  Canada,  the  sands  of 
Mexico,  and  on  the  bosom  of  every  ocean,  since  first  thrown 
to  the  breeze,  over  the  bloody  but  glorious  field  of  Saratoga ; 
nor  will  we  ever  allow  it  to  be  trampled  in  the  dust  by  rebel 
feet  and  ruffian  bands.  With  a  firm  trust  in  our  fathers’ 
God,  we  will  fight  for  the  Government,  the  Constitution  and 
Liberty,  and  if  our  country  must  perish,  we  will  make  her 
last  end  worthy  of  her  glorious  life. 


“So  let  it  be.  In  God's  own  might 
We  gird  us  for  the  coming  fight.” 


The  late  disaster  will  only  nerve  a  million  hearts  to  risk 
their  all  upon  the  battle-field.  uDidee  et  decorum  est  pro 
patria  moriC  “Prepare  war,  wake  up  the  mighty  men,  let 
the  weak  say,  I  am  strong;”  and  with  a  firm  and  unyielding 
trust  in  Him  “to  whom  the  shields  of  the  earth  belongeth,” 
let  us  move  quietly  forward  to  victory  or  death.  If  w'e  can¬ 
not  preserve  our  liberties  we  can  each  fill  a  brave  man’s 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  TWO  RECORDS  OF  CREATION;  OR,  THE  BIBLE  AND 

GEOLOGY, 

Rev.  A.  Essick,  A.  M.,  Gettysburg,  Pa, 

We  have  been  deeply  interested,  and  highly  delighted,  in 
tracing  out  the  two-fold  manner  in  which  God  has  seen  fit  to 
reveal  Himself,  Scarcely  any  fact  in  the  sacred  record 
stands  alone,  but  each  is  connected,  as  type,  or  anti-type, 
with  some  other  fact.  We  have  the  patriarch  preparing  to 
deliver  up  his  son,  and  God  actually  delivering  His.  We 
have  Moses  in  the  old  Church  and  Christ  in  the  new ;  the 
burning  bush  in  the  one,  and  the  tongue  of  fire  in  the  other; 
the  Paschal  Lamb,  recalling  scenes  of  deliverance  from 
Egyptian  bondage,  and  the  Lamb  of  God  delivering  from  the 
bondage  of  sin.  Most  of  the  prophecies  have  a  two-fold 
import,  an  immediate  and  a  remote  fulfilment — the  one  sym¬ 
bolic  of  the  other.  The  Prophet  is  inspired  to  record  events 
impending  under  his  own  observation,  or  that  of  his  cotem¬ 
poraries,  and  these  in  turn  become  prophecies  of  other  events, 
whose  scenes  are  laid  in  distant  ages.  The  tumult  raised 
against  the  regal  advancement  of  David,  has  its  parallel  in 
hostility  against  Christ.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Divine 
presence  from  the  Psalmist,  in  his  extremity,  is  re-enacted  in 
the  case  of  the  suffering  Saviour  on  the  cross.  Sometimes 
the  two  events,  contained  in  the  prophecy,  are  so  united  as 
scarcely  to  admit  of  distinct  interpretations.  What  is  fore¬ 
told  concerning  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  the  end  of 
the  world,  is  so  blended  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  separate 
the  parts  of  which  the  predictions  are  composed,  so  as  to  re¬ 
fer  them  with  any  certainty.  In  fact,  they  must  not  be  sep¬ 
arated,  but  studied  together  as  complements  of  each  other. 
They  are  united,  as  the  invisible  in  the  visible,  as  spirit  in 
bodv  and  God  in  man. 

Rising  from  things  special  to  things  general,  we  find  that 
God  has  made  a  two-fold  revelation  of  Himself,  in  His  Word , 
and  in  His  ivories .  Much  of  what  He  has  written  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New,  has  been  engraven,  for  illustra¬ 
tion,  in  “the  heavens  and  the  earth.”  The  sidereal  map 
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serves  to  guide  the  eye  in  tracing  the  glowing  descriptions  of 
the  pen  of  inspiration,  and  the  foot-prints  of  the  Creator, 
preserved  in  the  solid  rock,  establish  the  outgoings  of  His 
Providence,  as  they  are  registered  on  the  sacred  page.  We 
must  study  the  two  records.  The  student  of  the  Eible  must 
also  be  a  student  of  Nature.  Say  not,  “Here  is  Christ,  or 
there  P’  Behold,  he  is  everywhere,  above,  beneath,  around 
and  in  us.  His  word  reveals,  and  His  works  praise  Him. 
Let  us  learn  to  trace  Him  in  both. 

What  a  profound  and  interesting  subject  for  contemplation 
is  this  earthly  ball  of  ours.  Its  origin,  structure,  history 
and  destiny,  have  exercised  and  puzzled  the  wisest  heads,  in 
all  time.  Great  as  has  been  the  diversity  of  minds,  so  great 
have  also  been  the  diversity  of  feelings  and  sentiments  with 
which  it  has  been  viewed  by  the  countless  thinkers  that  have 
trodden  its  surface,  or  now  sleep  in  its  bosom.  Some  fortu¬ 
nate  ones  have  spent  their  allotted  time  here,  "with  all  the 
innocent  mirth  and  happiness  of  a  child  in  its  mother’s  lap, 
and  then  have  fallen  gently  asleep  in  her  embrace,  to  be 
awaked  only  in  the  event  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and 
the  restitution  of  all  things.  These  have  known  nought  of 
their  mother,  save  her  kindness,  and  have  died  ignorant, 
alike  of  her  history  and  her  lineage.  Others  have  mourned, 
as  pilgrims  here,  wept  continually  tears  of  bitter  sorrow, 
sighed  and  left  the  world  sighing  beneath  the  cloud.  For 
them  the  cloud  had  no  “silver  lining,”  and  the  earth  no  soft 
verdure.  They  came  in  the  twilight,  and  went  while  it  was 
yet  dark.  To  the  mere  sentimentalist,  the  world  is  all  beau¬ 
ty,  a  perfect  paradise  of  matchless  scenery,  canopied  by  an 
enchanting  panorama  of  glittering  stars  and  burning  suns. 
He  is  enraptured  with  its  venerable  woods  and  smiling 
meadows,  its  majestic  rivers  and  babbling  brooks;  its  moun¬ 
tains  and  plains,  its  flowers  and  fruits,  the  singing  of  its 
birds  and  the  sighing  of  its  zephyrs.  He  rather  admires 
than  reads  the  book  of  Nature,  and  is  more  pleased  with  its 
gilded  binding  than  its  sacred  contents.  To  the  materialist, 
who  dwells  mournfully  upon  the  past,  this  beautiful  world  be¬ 
comes  only  a  charnel  house  for  the  dead.  In  his  creed  the 
lamp  of  life,  once  extinguished,  will  never  be  lighted  again, 
and  the  soul,  being  itself  a  part  of  the  body,  has  gone  to  its 
final  resting  place,  never  to  be  re-animated. 

To  the  man  of  science,  the  earth  is  a  book  of  facts,  where 
the  crystal  and  the  massive  rock  have  recorded  their  own 
history,  with  the  history  of  cotemporary  animal  and  vegeta- 
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ble  life — a  series  of  causes  and  effects,  binding  the  present 
■with  the  most  distant  past,  and  making  all  originate  from  the 
Great  First  Cause  and  depend  upon  Him.  The  man  of 
science  cannot  be  an  atheist — an  infidel  he  may  be.  But  it 
is  to  the  Christian  philosopher  alone,  that  the  world  unfolds, 
without  reservation,  its  treasures  of  beauty  and  wisdom.  He 
interrogates  nature  with  the  Bible  in  hand.  He  approaches 
this  store-house  of  facts,  with  the  key  which  heaven  has  fur¬ 
nished.  If  he  makes  either,  his  text  book,  he  employs  the 
other  as  its  commentary,  and  regards  both  as  proceeding 
from  the  same  source.  He  may  fail  to  decipher  with  com¬ 
plete  accuracy  the  characters  in  which  either  is  written ;  his 
attempts  to  harmonize  them  may  not  always  be  successful, 

but  he  is  sure  there  can  be  no  real  conflict.  The  difficulty  is 

•/ 

not  in  the  things  recorded,  but  in  reading  them  correctly. 
AVe  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  this  is  the  only  prin¬ 
ciple  upon  which  we  would  venture  to  consult  the  Two  Re¬ 
cords.  They  are  not  books  written  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
controversy,  but  proofs  from  different  stand-points,  tending 
to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  history  of  interpretation,  perhaps,  furnishes  no  diver¬ 
sities  so  startling  and  contradictory,  as  those  set  forth  with 
regard  to  the  Mosaic  record  of  creation.  The  record  itself, 
exceedingly  brief,  and  clothed  in  language  as  variously  in¬ 
terpreted  as  even  the  “Testimony  of  the  Rocks,”  has  left  an 
open  field  for  speculation.  Philology  and  science,  friends 
naturally,  and  capable  of  rendering  each  other  important 
service,  have  been  provoked  to  mutual  hostility.  The  mere 
philologist,  who  has  never  learned  even  the  alphabet  of  na¬ 
ture,  apprehends  a  purpose,  on  the  part  of  his  supposed  an¬ 
tagonist,  to  silence  the  voice  of  inspiration,  and,  therefore, 
decries  science.  The  student  of  Nature,  on  the  other 
hand,  through  ignorance  of  the  Bible,  retaliates  by  setting 
aside  the  record  of  Moses.  Forces,  that  should  attract,  are 
thus  made  to  repel  each  other,  and  a  marvellous  “confusion 
of  tongues”  is  the  consequence.  But  Geology  stands  not 
alone  in  this  singular  attitude.  Astronomy  had  to  pass  a 
similar  ordeal.  The  “heavens”  as  well  as  the  “earth”  were 
refused  audience  in  the  narrative  of  their  own  creation.  He 
who  looked,  through  his  telescope,  out  upon  the  great  abyss, 
for  chance  fragments  of  truth,  and  he  who  dug  down  into  the 
earth  for  treasures  of  “hidden  wisdom,”  have  been  thrust  out 
of  the  Synagogue  for  presumption.  Until  the  time  of  Co¬ 
pernicus,  it  wras  universally  believed  that  the  earth  stood  still 
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while  the  sun  revolved  around  it.  The  contrary  doctine  was 
deemed  unscriptural.  uGrod  has  established  the  foundations 
of  the  earth ,  so  that  they  cannot  be  removed  forever .”  So 
said  the  Psalmist;  and  this  was  thought  to  settle  the  contro¬ 
versy.  The  theologians  of  the  day  were  intolerant,  and 
branded  with  sacrilege  any  attempt  to  despoil  the  temple  of 
God  of  this  established  truth.  To  them  the  earth  was  firmly 
fixed  under  their  feet,  while  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  evident¬ 
ly  moved  around  in  their  orbits.  Galileo  embraced  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Copernicus,  defended  and  proved  it,  and  then,  under 
compulsion,  recanted  on  his  knees.  The  earth  moved  and 
science  advanced,  nevertheless.  Francis  Turretin,  a  distin¬ 
guished  Protestant  theologian,  whose  writings  still  hold  a 
prominent  place  in  some  of  the  first  schools  of  theology,  en¬ 
tered  into  an  elaborate  argument,  to  disprove  the  dangerous 
presumptions  of  science  against  the  authority  of  the  Bible. 
He  propounds  the  inquiry,  “Do  the  sun  and  moon  move  in 
the  heavens  and  revolve  around  the  earth,  while  the  earth 
remains  at  rest?’5  He  proceeds  to  establish  the  affirmative 
of  this,  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  Bible,  such  as  these: 
“The  sun  is  as  a  bridegroom  coming  out  of  his  chamber,  and 
rejoiceth  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race;”  “The  sun  knoweth 
his  going  down;”  “The  sun  also  ariseth  and  the  sun  goeth 
down:  The  sun,  by  a  miracle,  stood  still  in  the  time  of 
Joshua,  and  went  back  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah:  “The  world 
also  is  established  that  it  cannot  be  removed  forever,”  etc. 
On  the  ground  of  philology  alone,  no  interpreter  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  could  resist  the  conclusion.  Regarding  the  Bible  as  the 
exponent  of  real  truth,  where  it  represented  only  what  is 
apparent ,  it  is  no  matter  of  wonder  that  its  friends  trembled 
in  anticipation  of  the  dreaded  innovations  of  science.  “The 
times  of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at,”  but  now  has  set  to 
Plis  seal  that  this  newly  discovered  luminary,  the  light  of 
science,  is  also  one  of  the  lights  of  heaven,  and  that  it  may 
move  among  the  others  without  contravening  the  pathway  of 
any. 

The  difficulties  which  it  is  proposed  to  clear  away  so  as  to 
bring  the  Two  Records  into  harmony,  may  be  stated  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1.  It  has  generally  been  believed,  until  recently,  that  Mo¬ 
ses  fixes  the  origin  of  the  universe,  designated  as  “the  hea¬ 
vens  and  the  earth,”  no  further  back  than  about  six  thousand 
years — that  his  brief  narrative  comprehends  all  the  changes 
which  the  earth  has  undergone,  and  all  the  organic  beings, 
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Animal  and  vegetable,  that  have  existed  since  the  beginning, 
and  that  the  entire  work  of  Creation  was  completed  in  six 
natural  days,  of  twenty-four  hours  each.  In  other  words,  a 
literal  interpretation  is  insisted  on. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  concerned  for  the 
harmony  of  the  Two  Records,  insist  upon  a  free  rendering 
of  Moses,  in  accordance  with  principles  of  exegesis  admitted 
in  other  portions  of  the  Bible.  The  facts  of  Geology,  as 
understood  at  present,  seem  to  render  the  conclusion  inevita¬ 
ble,  that  the  materials  of  the  globe  must  be  many  times 
more  ancient  than  six  thousand  years-— that  the  changes 
which  have  evidently  taken  place  on  the  globe  since  its 
formation,  if  they  occurred  in  accordance  with  laws  now  in 
operation,  (which  is  most  probable,)  must  have  required  a 
much  longer  period  than  has  been  ascribed  to  the  account  of 
Moses — that  the  plants  and  animals,  whose  remains  are  im¬ 
bedded  in  the  lower  strata  of  rocks,  could  not  have  been  co-- 
temporary  with  those  now’  existing,  and  that  six  natural  days, 
of  twenty-four  hours  each,  are  altogether  inadequate,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  of  nature  now  operating,  to  the  production  of 
all  the  changes  which  are  found  to  have  taken  place  since 
the  creation  of  the  materials  of  the  globe. 

These  are  the  Two  Records,  as  interpreted  respectively  by 
the  student  of  the  Bible  and  the  man  of  science.  If  the  re¬ 
spective  interpretations  are  correct,  there  is  manifestly  a 
contradiction.  This  contradiction  gives  rise  to  an  “irrepres¬ 
sible  conflict,”  wrhich  never  can  be  settled,  until  either  Moses 
or  the  men  of  science  have  left  the  field.  There  can  be  no 
compromise  between  truth  and  error.  If  the  one  is  right, 
the  other,  should  he  teach  the  contrary  doctrine,  must  assur¬ 
edly  be  wrong.  We  will  see,  in  the  sequel,  whether  these 
rivals,  however  misrepresented  occasionally  by  their  over- 
zealous  adherents,  are  not  both  loyal  to  Him,  who  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  brief  space  of  a  single  arti¬ 
cle,  to  set  forth  all  the  proofs  on  which  Geologists  rely  for 
their  doctrine  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  earth.  The  con¬ 
clusion  is  based  on  facts,  which  need  only  the  aid  of  a  skill¬ 
ful  interpreter.  Time  has  left  his  footprints  in  the  solid 
rock,  which  neither  prejudice  can  obliterate  nor  scepticism 
gainsay.  Guided  by  the  finger  of  unerring  wisdom,  the  oak 
keeps  a  register  of  its  years,  and  under  direction  of  the  same 
power,  the  earth  records  its  own  annals.  The  antiquarian; 
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plodding  among  the  alcoves  of  nature,  with  his  geological 
hammer,  discovers  volume  after  volume  of  the  mighty  his¬ 
tory,  treasured  in  this  great  Museum  of  the  world  since  time 
began.  We  are  not  driven  to  speculation  here;  we  need  no 
wings  of  a  prophet,  to  carry  us  back  to  creation’s  dawn. 
All  we  want  is  a  master  to  open  the  book  and  read  it. 

It  is  ascertained  that  the  rocks  *  containing  the  remains  of 
plants  and  animals,  are,  in  many  places,  as  much  as  six  or 
seven  miles  in  thickness.  It  is  clearly  evident  that  these 
rocks,  consisting  of  hundreds  of  strata  of  different  kinds  of 
materials,  have  been  formed  by  the  agency  of  water,  usually 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  by  processes  similar  to  those  go¬ 
ing  on  at  the  present  time.  Solid  rocks,  at  great  depths,  are 
found  to  contain  countless  numbers  of  shells  and  remains  of 
other  marine  animals.  Allowing  these  rocks  to  have  been 
formed,  as  they  evidently  wTere,  by  a  deposition  of  sediment, 
or  the  remains  of  minute  animals,  in  the  way  rocks  are  form¬ 
ing  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  now,  (or  even  at  a  much  more 
rapid  rate,)  it  would  require,  instead  of  six  thousand  years, 
myriads  of  ages  to  account  for  them.  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
during  his  visit  to  this  country,  a  few  years  ago,  obtained 
data,  from  which  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  bed  of  the 
whole  Mississippi  valley,  was  formed,  as  the  delta  of  the 
river  is  now  forming,  by  drift.  From  these  data  (the  figures 
of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  state)  he  calculated  the  time 
necessary  to  make  all  the  deposits,  at  not  less  than  sixty- 
seven  thousand  years.  The  same  author  computes  the  time 
during  which  the  Niagara  river  wore  its  channel  from  Queens¬ 
town  to  the  present  falls,  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  per  year, 
which  gives  about  thirty-five  thousand  years.  Professor 
Agassiz,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Florida  Reefs,  stated  that  he 
had  ascertained,  by  observations  and  comparisons,  that  the 
reefs  grew  one  foot  in  a  hundred  years.  They  are  the 
production  of  the  exceedingly  minute  coral  insect,  whose  la¬ 
bors  require  immense  periods  to  make  any  visible  progress. 
By  estimating  the  number  and  extent  of  these  reefs,  com¬ 
prising  the  peninsula,  he  supposes  that  small  tongue  of  land 
to  be  one  hundred  thousand  years  old.  These  are  but  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  facts  relied  upon  to  prove  the  great  antiquity  of 
the  globe.  For  a  full  discussion  of  them  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  works  written  on  the  subject.  There  is  anoth- 

*  The  term  rock,  in  Geology,  is  used  in  a  general  sense,  to  describe 
any  kind  of  deposit,  and  is  hence  applied  indiscriminately  to  what  are 
called,  in  common  language,  sand,  clay,  limestone,  quartz,  drift,  etc. 
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er  class  of  facts  to  which  we  will  barely  allude  here.  The 
remains  of  plants  and  animals,  excepting  in  the  upper  strata, 
are  of  entirely  different  species  from  those  on  the  globe  now. 
Many  of  them  are  altogether  unlike  any  known  to  naturalists 
of  the  present  age.  This  implies  a  different  order  of  things 
from  that  which  existed  in  the  beginning,  and  a  condition  of 
the  world  belonging  to  a  period  far  back  of  the  earliest  time, 
ordinarily  ascribed  to  the  six  days  of  creation.  It  hints  at 
revolution  and  reconstruction,  a  dying  out  of  old  races,  and 
bringing  in  of  new  ones  to  take  their  place. 

Various  methods  have  been  suggested  for  getting  rid  of 
these  apparent  difficulties.  To  make  the  records  harmonize, 
we  must  find  authority  for  lengthening  the  periods  ascribed 
to  Moses,  or  curtailing  those  of  the  Geologists.  Like  all 
other  important  controversies,  extreme  views  have  been  ad¬ 
vocated  on  both  sides.  Both  extremes  lead  to  infidelity, 
or  encourage  it.  Evidently,  as  Hugh  Miller  has  observed, 
the  battle  of  the  evidences  will  as  certainly  have  to  be  fought 
on  the  field  of  the  Physical  Science,  as  it  was  contested  in 
the  last  age  on  that  of  the  Metaphysics.  The  friends  of  the 
Bible  must  meet  their  opponents  in  the  open  field  and,  not 
despising  their  adversaries,  disarm  them  in  the  contest. 

Some  over-zealous  apologists  of  the  Bible,  readily  solve 
the  difficulty  by  ignoring  its  existence.  Not  understanding 
enough  of  science  to  appreciate  the  bearing  of  its  facts,  they 
repudiate  Geology  entirely,  deny  it  even  a  little  niche  in  the 
temple  of  science,  and  thus  rid  themselves  of  the  problem  of 
unraveling  the  Gordian  knot,  by  cutting  it  with  one  dire 
stroke  of  their  magisterial  sword.  They  rule  her  testimony 
out  of  court,  and  will  not  admit  this  stripling  science  as  a 
witness  upon  the  stand  at  all.  But  such  disposal  of  a  sub¬ 
ject,  whose  advocates  are  among  the  sober-minded  and  learn¬ 
ed  men  of  the  age,  is  an  insult  to  reason  and  common  sense. 
Denunciation  alone  will  not  satisfy  thinking  minds,  much  less 
hush  the  clamors  of  scepticism.  It  did  not  silence  Coperni¬ 
cus  or  Galileo.  The  doctrine  of  the  earth’s  revolution, 
which  seems  in  greater  apparent  conflict  writh  revelation  than 
that  of  its  remote  antiquity,  was  denounced  by  the  whole 
Church,  as  heresy  and  the  work  of  the  devil.  But  it  tri¬ 
umphed,  notwithstanding,  and  the  Church  of  modern  times 
admits  it  without  apprehending  any  danger  to  her  impregna¬ 
ble  fortress  of  truth. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  infidel  Geologists,  pleased  with 
an  opportunity  to  cast  reproach  upon  “Moses  and  the 
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prophets,'  have  denied  Divine  authority  to  the  sacred 
record.  According  to  these,  Moses  gathered  traditions,  or 
invented  fables,  and  wrote  them  down  to  amuse  his  country- 
men  or  advance  his  own  influence  among  them.  Unfaithful 
to  the  best  interests  of  science,  they  worship  the  God  of  Na¬ 
ture  alone,  and  will  not  allow  that  He  has  ever  given  any 
other  revelation  of  Himself  than  that  which  is  found  in  the 
material  heavens  and  earth.  The  only  record  which  they  are 
■willing  to  accept  as  Divine,  is  what  they  find  in  the  solid 
rock,  the  uplifted  granite,  the  water-worn  pebble,  the  care¬ 
fully  packed  sand-bank,  the  maryellous  coral-reef,  the  shell- 
constructed  limestone,  and  the  bountiful  coral-measures,  with 
their  wonderful  fossils  of  extinct  plants  and  animals.  This 
latter  heresy  is  far  worse  than  the  former.  We  deplore  both 
with  all  the  impassioned  love  we  have  for  truth  and  humani¬ 
ty.  In  medio  tutissimus  ibis — in  the  middle  path  you  will 
proceed  with  most  safety,  or,  as  the  English  proverb  has  ity 
the  truth  lies  in  the  golden  mean. 

Several  well-meaning  interpreters  of  the  Bible,  of  very 
considerable  reputation  in  the  theological  world,  have  virtu¬ 
ally  joined  issue  with  its  enemies,  by  admitting  a  purely  hu¬ 
man  element  in  the  record  of  Moses,  while  they  hold  that  the 
main  points  only  were  inspired.  (See  Knapp’s  Theology.) 
It  is  maintained  that  Moses  gives  a  poetical  or  pictorial 
representation  of  the  work  of  creation.  The  outlines  of  the 
picture  are  true,  but  the  filling  up  is  mere  fancy  and  put  in 
for  ornament.  On  the  same  principle  of  interpretation,  it 
would  be  easy  to  reject  the  whole  Bible,  for  there  is  no  au¬ 
thorized  judge  of  what  is  true  and  what  false.  A  concession 
like  this  would  send  us  to  sea  at  once,  without  chart  or  com¬ 
pass,  the  sport  of  every  wind.  We  cannot  consent  to  trifle 
thus  with  the  adversary.  In  Nature  God  has  sketched,  not 
only  the  bold  features  of  the  landscape — its  mountains,  hills, 
plains,  brooks,  rivers  and  lakes — but  also  filled  up  the  picture 
Himself,  with  an  infinite  variety  of  trees,  flowers  and  grasses  ; 
so,  in  Revelation,  He  has  not  only  traced  the  leading  features 
of  truth,  and  left  erring  men  to  complete  the  portrait,  but 
has  Himself  carefully  traced  all  the  pencilings  and  finished 
the  picture.  Let  there  be  no  doubt  on  this  point.  The  Bible 
is  God’s  Book  of  Revelation,  and  must  coincide,  in  all  its 
parts,  with  His  Book  of  Nature.  It  will  not  be  admissible, 
therefore,  to  deny  or  explain  away  any  part  of  either  record. 
Both  have  proceeded  from  the  same  Author,  and  belong,  le¬ 
gitimately  to  the  domain  of  truth.  They  are  written  in 
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characters  widely  different,  by  different  agents,  both  difficult 
of  translation  into  language  suited  to  our  comprehension. 
But  certain  we  are,  if  rightly  understood,  they  are  in  perfect 
harmony;  for  their  Author  is  a  God  of  order,  and  not  con¬ 
tradiction. 

The  record  of  Moses  belongs  to  the  department  of  pure 
Revelation.  Its  facts  lie  far  back  of  the  most  ancient  history, 
and  beyond  the  province  of  reason.  No  man  could  have  told 
him  what  God  did  “in  the  beginning,”  when  “He  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,”  or  what  he  did  in  those  days 
which  preceded  the  introduction  of  man  into  the  world. 
Reason  cannot  lead  to  the  discovery  of  facts  where  there  is 
no  testimony  to  examine,  whatever  may  be  its  power  in 
tracing  causes,  principles  and  laws.  As  the  delineator  of  a 
Divine  panorama,  Moses  simply  described  what  passed  before 
his  vision,  perhaps  not  even  understanding  the  import  of  his 
own  manuscript.  While  the  writer  was  fully  inspired  to  re¬ 
cord  nothing  but  truth,  no  inspired  interpreter  has  ever  risen 
to  give  us,  without  doubt,  his  true  meaning.  His  record 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  prophecy,  with  this  striking  simi¬ 
larity,  that  the  scene  of  the  panorama  which  he  paints,  lies 
beyond  the  regions  of  history  in  the  distant  past,  just  as  that 
of  the  prophet  must,  necessarily,  lie  beyond  it  in  the  future. 
All  interpreters  of  prophecy  have  been  at  fault.  Seldom,  if 
ever,  has  any  prediction  been  understood,  until  its  fulfilment 
made  it  clear.  The  Jews  were  sadly  mistaken  in  their  no¬ 
tion  of  the  promised  Messiah ;  but  now,  since  we  have  the 
historical  facts  of  His  advent,  life  and  death,  the  predictions 
seem  as  clear  as  if  written  with  a  sunbeam.  Such  we  believe 
will  be  the  case  with  the  revealed  record  of  creation,  when 
science,  in  its  noon-tide  glory,  shall  have  thrown  its  light  on 
the  picture.  Until  then  we  must  be  satisfied  with  the  few 
rays  we  may  be  able  to  collect,  and  not  be  sceptical  because 
“we  see  through  a  glass  darkly.”  The  light  is  there  in 
abundance,  clear,  beautiful  and  brilliant.  The  defect  is  in 
the  medium  through  which  we  mortals  look. 

Let  us  now  see  how  it  has  been  proposed  to  reconcile  Sci¬ 
ence  with  Revelation,  in  clearing  up  the  obscurities  of  this 
difficult  question. 

1.  The  first  theory  (if  it  may  be  dignified  with  such  a  title) 
scarcely  allows  science  a  place  in  the  solution.  According  to 
the  advocates  of  this  theory,  the  earth  is  no  older,  or  but 
little  older  than  chronologists  have  made  it.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  earth’3  crust  is  composed  of  many  strata.,  seemingly 
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the  work  of  protracted  ocean  currents,  that  the  rocks  are  re¬ 
plete  with  fossils,  apparently  at  least,  the  remains  of  extinct 
races  of  plants  and  animals — and  that  there  is  evidence  of 
extensive  changes  having  taken  place  since  the  original  crea¬ 
tion.  But  according  to  some,  Noah's  flood  accounts  for  all 
these.  The  flood  heaped  up  mountains  of  shell-fish,  thousands 
of  feet  in  height,  imprisoned  the  Ammonite  in  the  solid  mar¬ 
ble,  buried  the  dinotherium,  the  megatherium,  the  mastodon 
and  mammoth,  deep  down  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
made,  for  some  of  the  great  saurians  and  fishes  of  ante-dilu- 
vian  times,  graves  several  miles  beneath  the  surface.  With¬ 
out  dwelling  upon  the  m eagerness  of  the  proof,  upon  which 
the  flood  is  supposed  to  have  extended  over  the  whole  earth, 
when  man,  for  whose  wickedness  it  was  destroyed,  occupied 
only  a  portion  of  its  surface,  it  will  be  a  sufficient  refutation 
of  this  solution  to  state,  that  no  competent  geologist  can  find 
an  adequate  cause  for  all  the  remarkable  phenomena  brought 
to  light,  by  a  deluge  of  a  few  months’  continuance  and  lim¬ 
ited,  most  probably,  to  a  very  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
earth’s  surface. 

Other  advocates  of  the  recent  origin  of  the  globe,  main¬ 
tain  the  monstrous  absurdity,  that  God  created  the  earth  ori¬ 
ginally  with  all  the  visible  marks  of  antiquity.  Hence  be¬ 
fore  ever  a  tree  or  a  flower  had  sprung  from  the  soil,  the  tra¬ 
ces  of  primeval  forests  were  discernible — -before  ever  a  fish 
gamboled  in  the  sea,  great  skeletons  of  the  fish  tribe  were 
entombed  in  the  rocks — before  ever  a  frog  croaked  or  a  liz¬ 
ard  dragged  his  unwieldy  body  through  the  mud,  not  only 
■were  their  tracks  preserve  !  in  the  plastic  sandstone,  but  their 
remains  were  hermetically  sealed,  to  puzzle  and  mislead  that 
curious  and  credulous  class  of  people  called  Geologists.  As 
a  specimen  of  the  argument  in  favor  of  this  view,  the  follow¬ 
ing  exquisite  extract,  from  Chateaubriand,  will  be  read  with 
pleasure.  The  beauty  of  its  conception  and  style,  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  apology  for  its  length:  “We  approach,”  says  he,  “the 
last  objection  concerning  the  modern  origin  of  the  globe. 
‘The  earth,’  it  is  said,  ‘is  an  old  nurse,  whose  decrepitude 
everything  announces.  Examine  its  fossils,  its  marbles,  its 
granites,  and  you  will  decipher  its  innumerable  years,  by  cir¬ 
cle,  by  stratum,  or  by  branch,  like  those  of  the  serpent  by 
his  rattles,  or  the  horse  by  his  teeth,  or  the  stag  by  his 
horns.’  This  difficulty  has  been  a  hundred  times  solved  by 
this  answer:  ‘God  should  have  created,  and,  without  question, 
has  created  the  world  with  all  the  marks  of  antiquity  and 
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completeness,  which  we  now  see/  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Author  of  nature  at  first  planted  old  forest  and  young 
shoots,  that  animals  were  produced,  some  full  of  days,  others 
adorned  with  all  the  graces  of  infancy.  Oaks,  as  they 
pierced  the  fruitful  soil,  wTould  bear,  at  once,  the  forsaken 
nest  of  the  crow,  and  the  young  posterity  of  the  dove ;  the 
caterpillar  was  chrysalis  and  butterfly;  the  insect,  fed  on  the 
herb,  suspended  its  golden  egg  amid  the  forest  or  trembled 
in  the  wavy  air ;  the  bee,  which  had  lived  a  single  morning, 
reckoned  its  ambrosia  by  generations  of  flowers.  We  must 
believe  that  the  sheep  was  not  without  its  young,  the  fawn 
without  its  little  ones, — that  the  thickets  hid  nightingales,  as¬ 
tonished  with  their  own  first  music,  in  warming  the  fleeting 
hopes  of  their  first  loves.  *  *  *  The  very  first  day  when 

the  ocean  dashed  its  first  waves  on  the  shores,  it  bathed- — let 
us  not  doubt — rocks  already  worn  by  the  breakers,  beaches 
strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  shells,  and  headlands  which  sus¬ 
tained  against  the  assaults  of  the  waters,  the  crumbling 
shores  of  earth.  Without  this  inherent  old  age  there  would 
have  been  neither  pomp  nor  majesty  in  the  work  of  the  Eter¬ 
nal  ;  and,  what  could  not  possibly  be,  nature  in  its  innocence 
would  have  been  less  beautiful  than  to-day  in  its  corruption. 
An  insipid  infancy  of  plants,  animals  and  elements,  would 
have  crowned  a  world  without  poetry.  But  God  was  not  so 
tasteless  a  designer  of  the  bowers  of  Eden  as  infidels  pre¬ 
tend.  The  man-king  wras  himself  born  thirty  years  old,  to 
accord  in  grandeur  with  the  ancient  majesty  of  his  kingdom  ; 
and  his  companion  reckoned  sixteen  springs,  which  she  had 
not  lived,  that  she  might  harmonize  with  birds,  flowers,  inno¬ 
cence,  love  and  all  the  youth  part  of  creation.”  That  is  to 
say,  God,  who  would  not  deign  to  record  even  the  semblance 
of  falsehood  in  His  word,  has  made  the  earth  a  vast  deposi¬ 
tory  of  lies.  He  who  would  not  suffer  Moses  to  utter  any¬ 
thing  but  literal  truth  in  unequivocal  language,  does  not 
scruple  to  heap  up  argument  upon  argument,  in  the  great 
Museum  of  Nature,  to  prove  His  own  work  much  more  ancient 
than  it  really  is.  He  would  not  have  us  understand  a  day 
to  mean  anything  but  a  day,  and  yet  would  have  us  believe 
that  to  have  been  a  fish  which  was  no  fish,  that  floods 
and  tides  accumulated  layers  of  sand  and  mud,  where  no 
water  ever  flowed.  In  short  He  would  cheat  us,  by  the 
wrinkles  on  the  brow  of  time,  into  the  belief  that  the  world 
is  in  its  decrepitude,  when  really  it  is  only  in  the  vigor  and 
bloom  of  youth. 
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2.  The  second  theory  which  claims  our  attention,  and 
which  was  really  the  first  attempt  to  reconcile  the  Two  Re¬ 
cords,  without  ignoring  either,  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Chal¬ 
mers,  then  a  young  man,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  His  words,  delivered  in  a  Lecture  at  St.  Andrews, 
when  the  science  of  Geology  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  and 
quoted  by  Hugh  Miller  in  his  “Testimony  of  the  Rocks,” 
mark  an  era  in  the  history  of  this  science,  in  its  connection 
with  Revelation:  “There  is  a  prejudice,”  says  the  Lecturer, 
“against  the  speculations  of  the  Geologist,  which  I  am  anx¬ 
ious  to  remove.  It  has  been  said  that  they  nurture  infidel 
propensities.  It  has  been  alleged  that  Geology,  by  referring 
the  origin  of  the  globe  to  a  higher  antiquity  than  is  assigned 
to  it  by  the  writings  of  Moses,  undermines  our  faith  in  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  in  all  the  animating  prospects 
of  the  immortality  which  it  unfolds.  This  is  a  false  alarm. 
The  writings  of  Moses  do  not  fix  the  antiquity  of  the  globe .” 
This  last  sentence  contains  the  germ  of  all  subsequent  specu¬ 
lation  on  the  subject.  It  denies  an  assumption  whose  unten¬ 
ableness  no  previous  writer  seems  to  have  suspected,  viz : 
that  Moses  has  given  even  the  slightest  hint  of  a  date  in  his 
monograph  of  creation.  His  vision  of  God’s  handiwork,  in 
the  distant  period  of  which  he  writes,  is  as  vague  in  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  time,  as  the  most  undefined  prophecy.  This  entire¬ 
ly  changes  the  personnel  of  the  controversy  from  Moses  to 
his  chronologists.  No  one  claims  inspiration  for  these. 

According  to  the  theory  under  consideration,  the  creation 
spoken  of  in  the  first  verse  of  Genesis,  was  a  creation  out  of 
nothing ,  not  a  reconstructing  or  re-animating  of  things  which 
had  a  previous  existence.  Here  it  is  intended  to  be  asserted, 
in  opposition  to  all  heathen  notions  and  false  teachings  of 
philosophy,  that  neither  the  world  in  its  present  form,  nor  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  was  eternal — that  it  owed 
its  existence,  figure,  constitution  and  condition  to  no  chance, 
or  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  but  was  brought  into  being 
and  fitted  up  by  the  God  whom  Moses  and  the  children  of 
Israel  worshipped.  It  fixes,  unequivocally,,  upon  creation’s 
handiwork  the  name  of  its  Divine  Architect. 

The  terms  uheaven  and  earth' ’  are  understood  to  mean  the 
whole  universe — not  merely  our  planet,  and  its  immediate  neigh¬ 
bors  of  the  stellar  host,  but  all  worlds,  suns  and  systems 
in  the  whole  realms  of  space.  It  is  asserted  by  this  phraseol¬ 
ogy,  that  there  was  a  time  when  this  vast  expanse  was  sheer 
emptiness,  when  the  dust,  of  which  worlds  are  constituted, 
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had  not  yet  emerged  from  the  abyss  of  nothingness,  when 
the  Deity  alone  existed,  without  having  called  into  being 
anything  out  of  or  from  beyond  Himself.  It  bounds  the 
sphere  of  creative  energy,  and  includes  within  its  limits,  the 
materials  of  all  that  exists. 

The  term  “ beginning ”  is  the  main  point  in  this  controver¬ 
sy.  The  advocates  of  the  theory  do  not  undertake  to  limit 
or  define  its  meaning,  excepting  so  far  as  it  is  used  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  time  when  God  inaugurated  the  wTork  of  creation. 
How  far  that  event  dates  back  in  the  inconceivably  remote 
past,  neither  Moses  nor  the  Chronologists  inform  us.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  antedates  the  period  when  “the  morning  stars  sang 
together,  and  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy for  there 
could  have  been  neither  morning  stars  nor  sons  of  God  to 
witness  what  God  did  in  the  beginning  of  creation.  Ho 
presumptuous  chronicler  of  events,  holding  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  has  bridged  a  passage  over  the  abyss  of  the  unlimited 
past,  or  plumed  his  imagination  around  the  cycles  of  time, 
to  discover  the  period  when  the  uncreated  Son  took  joint 
tenure  with  the  Father  upon  the  throne.  Yet  is  that  period 
just  as  much  defined  as  the  period  of  creation.  “In  the  be¬ 
ginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  "Word  was  with  God,  and  the 
Word  was  God.”  Eternity  is  the  measuring  line  to  stretch 
across  this  unfathomable  void.  In  matters  of  pure  Revela¬ 
tion,  it  is  impious  to  be  wise  above  what  is  wrritten.  We 
might  as  well  attempt  to  measure  the  extent  of  God’s  uni¬ 
verse  by  roods  and  miles  as  its  history  by  days  and  years. 
Hence  it  is  maintained,  that  the  epoch  of  the  world's  creation 
is  unrevealed.  The  period  of  its  reconstruction  may  lie 
within  the  limits  of  measured  time.  An  immense  interval 
supervened  between  the  event  briefly  stated  in  the  first  verse 
of  Genesis,  and  the  events  detailed  in  the  subsequent  verses. 
The  historian  of  the  American  Continent  informs  his  readers 
of  the  landing  of  Columbus,  the  condition  of  the  country  at 
that  time,  and  whatever  has  been  worthy  of  note  since. 
But  what  reader  is  so  credulous  as  to  believe  that  this  great 
continent  has  no  previous  history,  unwritten  though  it  be  ? 
Have  the  entombed  relics  of  a  once  powerful  nation  no  mean¬ 
ing?  Are  we  to  suppose  that  cities  never  existed,  whose 
rubbish  bespeaks  a  perfection  of  art  scarcely  rivalled  in 
modern  times?  that  temples,  wThose  walls  have  defied  the 
ravages  of  time,  never  had  builders  or  worshippers?  and  that 
mounds,  which  enclose  the  relics  of  countless  generations, 
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were  never  touched  by  the  hand  of  man?  Shall  the  anti¬ 
quarian,  pursuing  his  researches  among  the  memorials  of  a 
people  that  disappeared  before  the  advent  of  the  Spaniard 
or  the  Anglo-Saxon,  close  his  eyes  in  incredulity  against  Na¬ 
ture’s  record,  preserved  in  these  broken  fragments  of  a  na¬ 
tion  which  produced  no  historian,  or  whose  record  time  has 
failed  to  preserve  ?  The  Geologist  is  the  antiquarian  amid 
the  ruins  of  a  primeval  world.  He  accredits  Moses  fully  for 
all  that  he  has  uttered ;  but  he  finds  a  great  gap  in  the  man¬ 
uscript  of  the  man  of  God  ;  no  rupture,  however,  in  the 
thread  of  history.  Moses,  commencing  his  record  with  the 
introduction  of  the  human  epoch,  wrote  in  language  such  as 
men  employ.  God  had  written,  in  a  different  language, 
many  volumes  of  the  great  history  countless  ages  before. 
There  was  a  former  temple,  whose  foundations  were  laid  in 
the  beginning,  with  pillars  and  colonnades  and  mountain 
spires,  alcoves  and  secret  repositories,  towering  in  greatness 
and  gorgeously  adorned,  wanting  only  the  presence  of  the 
immortal  spirit  of  man  to  complete  its  greatness.  This  mag¬ 
nificent  structure  fell  beneath  the  power  of  the  destroyer, 
chaotic  darkness  held  sway  over  its  ruins  until  the  great  Ar¬ 
chitect  evoked  order  out  of  confusion,  life  from  death,  rebuilt 
and  furnished  it  for  the  abode  of  man. 

There  was,  therefore,  a  “Pre-Adamite  Earth,”  rank  with 
a  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  far  surpassing  everything  of  a 
similar  kind  since  it  became  the  habitation  of  man.  Amid 
the  dank  atmosphere  of  that  ancient  period,  ferns  grew  to 
trees,  and  the  grass  in  the  meadows  resembled  forests. 
These  were  the  years  of  great  abundance,  in  which  the  earth 
yielded  prodigiously,  nature  gathered  her  productions,  pre¬ 
pared  and  packed  them  away  carefully,  in  anticipation  of  the 
wants  of  her  yet  uncreated  lord.  Then  huge  monsters 
ploughed  the  briny  deep,  great  creeping  things  crawled  amid 
the  fens  and  stagnant  pools,  gigantic  beasts  walked  the  earth 
and  fed  upon  its  rank  pastures.  The  ocean  rolled  where  dry 
land  now  appears— rocks  were  forming  from  sediment  on  its 
slimy  bottom — fishes,  dying  and  becoming  entombed — the 
dashing  waves  were  washing  the  beach  and  rounding  the  peb¬ 
bles — rivers  and  freshets  were  abrading  mountains,  and  car¬ 
rying  their  materials  down  into  the  sea — deltas  were  forming 
from  drift,  soon  to  be  clothed  with  verdure  and  shaded  with 
forests — islands  of  coral  were  slowly  rising  from  the  deep 
green  sea,  to  catch  the  mote  and  the  insect  from  the  wavy 
air,  and  thus  prepare  a  soil  and  vegetation  through  the  lapse 
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of  ages — icebergs  were  floating  from  the  poles  to  the  equator 
with  their  cargoes  of  earth,  sand  and  solid  rock,  to  melt  and 
drop  their  freight  beneath  a  temperate  or  torrid  sun — thous¬ 
ands  of  agencies  were  at  work  preparing  the  bed  of  the 
ocean  to  take  its  place  as  dry  land  when  the  epoch  of  man’s 
creation  would  draw  near.  At  length  a  grand  catastrophe 
spread  ruin  over  the  earth.  Inward  throes  and  trembling, 
through  all  her  extremities,  announced  the  night  of  travail. 
Mountains  shot  up  from  the  midst  of  the  deep,  others  sank 
where  they  had  stood  for  ages,  the  affrighted  waters  broke 
over  their  ancient  barriers,  sweeping  into  one  common  grave 
the  living  things  that  dwelt  in  the  sea  and  those  that  inhab¬ 
ited  the  land,  which  was  now  every  where  submerged.  Then 
came  chaos  and  set  up  her  reign  -  of  darkness  over  the  whole 
face  of  the  globe.  The  dense  vapors  from  the  seething  waters 
obscured  the  heavens  and  shut  out  the  glory  of  the  sun: 
“ The  earth  was  ivithout  form  and  void ,  and  darkness  was 
upon  the  face  of  the  deep.”  How  long  it  remained  so,  nei¬ 
ther  Moses  nor  the  Geologists  have  informed  us.  Some  sup¬ 
pose  that  several  such  catastrophes  occurred  before  the  six 
days’  work  of  creation  commenced.  At  this  point,  according 
to  the  theory  under  consideration,  “  The  Spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters ,”  the  denseness  of  the  mist  as¬ 
suaged  to  let  in  some  rays  of  light,  dark  clouds  disappeared 
from  the  horizon,  and  the  firmament  spread  its  blue  concave 
around  the  world,  the  cooling  earth  sank,  leaving  mountain 
WTinkles  on  her  face,  with  deep  gorges  between,  to  receive 
the  now  pacified  waters — in  short,  the  work  of  repair  went 
on  through  six  successive  days,  of  twenty-four  hours  each, 
and  closed  by  ushering  in  the  Divine  Sabbath. 

This  theory  clears  an  open  sea  for  speculation,  allows  the 
philosopher  and  philologist  to  steer  side  by  side,  without 
dread  of  collision,  and  beyond  reach  of  the  breakers  and 
batteries  of  infidelity.  It  gives  to  the  Geologist  all  the  time 
his  facts  demand,  and  leaves  Moses  without  taint  of  error. 
It  magnifies  our  conceptions  of  the  work  of  the  Deity,  carry¬ 
ing  the  imagination  back  over  unmeasured  cycles  of  times,  as 
abroad  through  boundless  space.  It  finds  a  world  teeming 
with  life,  and  a  universe  perfect  in  harmony,  where  ignor¬ 
ance  dreamed  of  an  inconceivable  void  and  a  vacuum  w’hich 
Nature  abhors.  It  has,  therefore,  met  with  great  favor 
among  the  select  friends  of  science  and  the  Bible.  At  first 
suggested  by  Dr.  Chalmers  in  his  Lecture  at  St.  Andrews,  it 
was,  ten  years  afterwards,  more  fully  elaborated  in  his  “Re* 
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view  of  Cuvier’s  Theory  of  the  Earth.”  It  has  met  the  ap¬ 
probation  and  received  the  support  of  such  princes  among 
Geologists  and  Theologians,  as  Doctors  Buckland,  Cony- 
beare,  Pye  Smith,  John  Harris,  James  Hamilton,  Prof. 
Sedgwick,  etc.,  etc.,  all  of  whom  coincide  in  the  fundamental 
maxim  of  the  theory,  that  the  writings  of  Moses  do  not  fix 
the  antiquity  of  the  globe. 

This  scheme,  perfectly  adequate,  in  the  age  in  which  it 
was  propounded,  to  harmonize  all  the  facts  of  Geology  then 
brought  to  light,  with  the  sacred  record,  has,  nevertheless,, 
failed  to  satisfy  the  increasing  demands  of  the  science. 
There  is  one  point  in  which  it  is  found  particularly  defective. 
It  holds  a  state  of  chaos,  preceded  by  a  wiping  out  of  all  the 
old  races  of  animals  and  followed  by  a  bringing  in  of  the 
new.  Accordingly,  none  of  the  extinct  species  could  have 
been  cotemporary  with  the  living.  The  chain  of  connection 
must  have  been  broken,  and  its  several  links  should  be  lying 
far  apart.  A  great  gulf  must  separate  between  the  living 
creatures  of  the  old  order  and  those  of  the  new.  But  no 
such  gulf  is  found.  Nature  reveals  no  hiatus  in  the  tide  of 
life.  The  stream,  unchecked,  has  cast  its  relics  ashore  all 
the  way  down  from  the  “beginning.”  The  great  types  of 
creation  have  interlaced  each  other,  and  now  we  find  the 
bones  of  the  extinct  mammotli  side  by  side  in  the  same  rock 
with  those  of  the  living  species  of  the  wolf,  the  goat  and  the 
wildcat.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  doctrine  of  a  chaos, 
when  the  world  was  empty  and  void  ?  There  are  no  blank 
pages  in  Nature’s  book  of  history,  no  empty  shelves  or  al¬ 
coves  in  her  grand  Museum  of  antiquities,  to  account  for  the 
supposed  dark  age,  when  the  world  had  no  living  representa¬ 
tive  to  record  her  history.  The  Geologists  were  puzzled  ; 
science  paused  to  take  breath.  At  length  Dr.  Pye  Smith, 
eminent  alike  in  science  and  theology,  suggested  a  scheme  of 
relief.  Continuing  to  hold,  with  Chalmers  and  others,  the 
unrevealed  epoch  of  creation,  the  supervening  period  of  chaos, 
and  the  subsequent  six  literal  days  of  creation,  he  modified 
the  former  theory,  by  limiting  the  chaos  to  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  the  earth,  perhaps  a  few  thousand  square 
miles  in  Asia,  while,  in  all  beyond  that,  light  was  unobscured 
and  life  prevailed  as  before.  This  accounts  for  the  fact,  that 
in  Britain  and  Europe  there  are  no  signs  of  interruption. 
But  it  assumes,  without  having  ascertained  the  fact,  that 
these  signs  do  not  exist  in  Asia.  It  degrades  the  grand  and 
comprehensive  record  of  Moses  to  a  monograph  upon  the  his- 
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tory  of  a  province ;  it  places  the  darkness  upon  the  face  of 
the  deep,  which,  according  to  the  record,  then  enveloped  the 
globe,  upon  a  level  with  an  Egyptian  night,  or  the  shadow  of 
a  volcanic  cloud.  We  confess  an  inclination  to  await  some 
grander  scheme. 

8.  In  order  to  solve  the  difficulties  not  providied  for  in  the 
former  theories,  and  harmonize  the  increasing  demands  of 
science  with  the  Bible,  it  became  necessary  to  interrogate 
the  record  again.  Mental,  like  physical  light,  breaks  gradu- 
alle  upon  the  benighted  world.  Aurora  first,  and  then  a 
hopeful  twilight,  heralds  the  rising  sun.  When  the  finger  of 
God  touches  the  sightless  eye,  it  is  opened  to  behold  things — - 
not  as  they  really  are — but  “men  as  trees  walking;”  a  sec¬ 
ond  touch  enables  him  that  was  blind  to  see  “every  man 
clearly.”  Science,  in  its  glorious  march,  has  “not  yet  at¬ 
tained,”  but  is  “going  on  unto  perfection.”  If  men,  in  their 
ignorance,  have  pledged  the  Bible  to  a  false  philosophy,  the 
world  should  applaud  the  effort  to  repair  the  mischief.  The 
Salamanca  doctors  repudiated  and  stigmatized,  as  dangerous 
heresy,  the  geography  of  Columbus,  which  taught  that  the 
world  was  round,  and,  that  proceeding,  in  a  straight  line, 
would  bring  the  voyager  back  to  the  place  from  which  he 
started.  Francis  Turretin,  and  the  old  Franciscans,  made  a 
similar  ado  about  the  astronomy  of  Copernicus  and  Galileo. 
In  compassion  for  the  ignorance  of  men,  God  suffered  the  sun 
of  science  to  stand  still  for  awhile,  but  it  has  gone  forward 
ever  since.  The  day  advances,  though  the  slumbering  mul¬ 
titudes  open  not  their  eyes  to  behold  the  rejoicing  of  her 
glorious  king. 

“Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  will  rise  again-— 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers.” 

Anxious  to  retain  the  theory  of  six  literal  days  of  Divine 
labor,  some  have  suggested  the  idea  of  immense  intervals  be¬ 
tween  the  successive  acts  of  creation,  as  a  probable  solution 
of  the  difficulty.  Nature  has  been  subject  to  a  series  of 
spasms,  awaking  each  time  with  new  signs  of  life  after  a  long 
period  of  death.  But  evidently  the  dying  out  of  old  races, 
and  bringing  in  of  new,  was  gradual,  not  sudden  or  spasmod¬ 
ic.  The  evidence  is  in  favor,  not  of  isolated  acts  of  creation 
taking  place  suddenly,  after  long  intervals  of  rest,  but  of 
continuous  creations,  running  through  the  whole  period. 

The  theory,  advocated  by  Hugh  Miller,  Professors  Silli- 
man,  Dana,  Guyot,  and  others  among  Geologist,  and  support- 
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ed  by  Taylor  Lewis  and  other  philologists,  is  thought  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  best  solution.  The  first  verse  in  Genesis  is  taken  as 
an  epitome  of  the  whole  chapter.  The  writer  commences  his 
narrative  by  stating  a  general  fact,  and  then  proceeds  to  un¬ 
fold  the  particulars  of  his  statement.  Each  “day”  signalizes 
separate  acts,  on  the  part  of  the  Creator,  which  took  place — 
not  in  the  limited  period  of  twenty-four  hours — but  in  a  vast 
and  indefinite  cycle  of  time.  There  were,  therefore,  instead 
of  six  natural  days,  six  great  epochs  of  creation,  allowing,  in 
each,  sufficient  time  for  all  the  changes  traced  by"the  Geolo¬ 
gist.  In  the  first  period  God  produced  light,  and  caused  it 
to  expel  the  darkness.  The  world  was  lighted  up,  but  from 
what  source  the  light  emanated  we  are  not  told.  The  sun 
was  not  assigned  his  office  in  the  heavens  until  the  fourth 
day.  In  the  second  period  the  waters  were  collected  from 
the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  the  firmament  established. 
The  vapors,  next  the  earth  were  condensed  and  dropped 
down,  or  were  driven  into  the  upper  regions,  to  float  as  clouds, 
representing  “the  waters  above  the  firmament,”  and  still 
shutting  out  the  face  of  the  sun.  In  the  third  period  the 
waters  were  gathered  into  the  ocean,  dry  land  appeared, 
and  the  vegetable  kingdom  was  inaugurated.  The  fourth 
period  was  distinguished  by  the  appearance  of  the  sun  and 
moon  in  the  heavens,  to  rule  the  day  and  the  night,  times 
and  seasons.  The  work  of  the  former  three  periods  was 
wrought  amid  darkness  or  twilight  breaking  through  the 
murky  clouds.  Now  the  full-orbed  sun  rides  forth,  spreading 
his  glories  in  the  heavens,  to  meet  the  astonished  gaze  of  the 
animated  creation  about  to  advance  upon  the  stage.  In  the 
fifth  period ,  the  animal  kingdom  was  first  established,  but 
only  in  its  oviparous  types — the  sea  teemed  with  fishes,  the 
pools  and  marshes  with  creeping  things,  and  the  air  with 
birds.  In  the  sixth  period  came  land  animals — the  beasts  of 
the  field  and  the  forest — and  at  the  close  of  it,  man,  to 
crown  the  whole  and  be  its  lord.  Then  God  ceased  from  his 
labor  and  rested. 

To  see  how  far  this  theory  settles  the  difficulty,  we  must 
first  examine  the  Record,  and  then  the  facts  of  Science. 

We  have  said  concerning  Moses,  that  he  neither  gathered 
traditions  nor  wrote  a  fable.  His  record  is  neither  myth  nor 
poetry,  but  pure  Revelation ,  free  from  all  taint  of  human  er¬ 
ror.  Inspiration  may  either  be  verbal  or  by  vision.  In  the 
one  case  the  writer  is  the  amanuensis  of  God,  merely  setting 
on  paper  what  the  Spirit  indites ;  in  the  other,  he  paints  in 
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symbolic  characters  the  Divine  panorama  which  passes  before 
his  mind.  The  Spirit  employed  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  to  write 
words  of  prophecy,  but  John  Be  wrapped  in  vision,  on  the 
isle  of  Patmos,  and  opened  before  him  a  scroll  of  symbolic 
beasts,  to  foreshadow  the  grand  events  of  coming  time.  We 
are  inclined  to  believe,  with  Prof.  Kurtz,  in  his  “Bible  and 
Astronomy,”  that  the  account  of  creation  belongs  to  the  de¬ 
partment  of  vision.  We  would  place  it  in  the  same  category 
■with  the  burning  bush,  the  valley  of  dry  bones,  the  beasts  of 
Daniel  and  vials  of  John.  While  the  Ark  is  floating  over 
the  sea  of  time,  we  find  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  at  its 
head,  with  prophetic  telescope,  taking  a  long  look  into  the 
future,  and  the  author  of  Genesis,  at  the  stern,  making  a 
similar  explanation  of  the  past.  If  one  descries  only  moun¬ 
tain  peaks  as  they  arise,  the  other  discovers  only  bold  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  landscape  fading  in  the  distance.  Like  princi¬ 
ples  of  interpretations  must  be  applied  to  both.  History 
will  explain  the  mysteries  of  John — science  will  unlock  the 
secrets  of  Moses.  LTntil  history  is  complete,  the  Apocalypse 
will  lack  an  interpreter  fully  competent ;  until  science  is  per¬ 
fect,  the  account  of  creation  will  be  shadowed  with  doubt. 

The  language  of  Moses  cannot  be  history,  at  least  not  hu¬ 
man  history,  either  in  its  authorship  or  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats.  Human  history  is  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the 
unexplored  future ;  on  the  other,  by  the  unrecorded  past. 
Both  extremes  lie  equally  beyond  the  province  of  historic 
research.  We  look  upon  Moses  as  a  seer,  elevated  above  the 
sphere  of  human  observation,  and  looking  back  as  an  eye- 
ivitness  upon  the  grand  scene  displayed  in  the  beginning, 
when  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  There  rises 
before  his  vision  first  a  scene  of  chaos,  matter  in  its  elemen- 
tary  (gaseous)  condition — “without  form  and  void” — the  ele¬ 
ments  in  a  violent  state  of  activity,  when  “the  Spirit  of  God 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.”  Dense  columns  of 
steam  rise  from  the  boiling  surges  of  an  ocean  lying  every¬ 
where  upon  a  bed  glowing  with  intense  heat — black  clouds 
settle  around  the  earth — “darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep.”  This  was  the  evening  of  the  first  day,  a  symbolic 
night  stretching  over  the  great  chasm  that  intervened  be¬ 
tween  the  original  creation  of  matter,  in  its  elementary  form, 
and  that  condition  of  the  earth,  gradually  cooled,  which  would 
admit  of  a  partial  condensation  of  its  superfluous  vapors. 
Now  the  scene  changes;  the  clouds  become  so  attenuated 
that  the  light  begins  to  break  through.  The  world  has  the 
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appearance  of  a  misty  morning,  objects  visible,  but  dimly  de¬ 
fined.  The  seer  takes  his  pencil  and  with  a  few  bold  dashes, 
paints  the  first  act  in  the  drama — the  darkness  and  the  light, 
“the  evening  and  the  morning”  of  the  first  symbolic  day. 
Who  can  imagine  this  to  have  been  an  ordinary  day?  It  is 
not  defined  by  the  limits  of  such  a  day.  God  did  not  work 
by  man’s  time-piece.  There  was  no  rising  and  setting  of  a 
sun,  which  did  not  show  his  face  until  the  fourth  day.  He 
called  the  light  day,  and  the  darkness  He  called  night;  but 
the  alternation  was  occasioned  neither  by  the  appearing  of 
the  sun,  in  the  one  case,  nor  the  hiding  of  it  in  the  other. 
The  curtain  rises  again,  and  the  seer  beholds  the  buoyant  at¬ 
mosphere,  relieved  of  its  dense  vapors,  bearing  the  cloud3 
aloft,  and  spreading  the  firmament  beneath  them.  The  pe¬ 
riod  has  its  beginning  and  end — evening  and  morning — but 
as  yet  no  visible  rising  and  setting  sun.  Man’s  time-piece 
was  still  shut  up  in  a  dark  case.  The  second  symbolic  day 
is  closed.  The  seer  is  awaked  again  to  behold  mountains 
emerge  from  the  deep.  The  sea  is  tempested  by  the  upheav¬ 
ing  hills — the  prophet’s  ears  are  stunned  by  the  affrighted 
waters— -the  Alps  and  the  Appenines  are  born — the  Eastern 
and  the  Western  Continents  leap  up  before  the  eyes  of  the 
astonished  beholders.  Did  God  work  by  man’s  time-piece  on 
the  third  day?  Could  the  wave,  that  started  from  Central 
Asia  in  the  morning,  reach  the  Indian  Ocean  by  midnight? 
Is  it  likely  that  the  bed  of  the  ocean  was  prepared  for  a  crop 
planted  in  twenty-four  hours  ?  In  this  act  the  seer  beholds 
not  only  the  waters  gathered  together,  and  the  dry  land  ap¬ 
pearing,  but  the  earth  clothed  with  grass,  decked  with  flow¬ 
ers,  and  waving  with  forests.  The  herb  was  not  only  sowed 
but  yielding  seed  ;  the  fruit  tree,  not  merely  planted,  but 
bearing  fruit.  Does  this  act  of  the  prophetic  drama  look  as 
if  it  had  occupied  only  the  space  between  the  rising  and  set¬ 
ting  sun  ? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  record  through  all  its  pe¬ 
riods.  Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  manner,  in  which 
we  conceive  the  revelation  to  have  been  made.  It  was  not  a 
mere  dictation  of  words,  but  a  Divine  vision ,  appearing  in  six 
consecutive  acts,  which  the  writer  has  represented  as  trans¬ 
piring  within  as  many  symbolic  days.  The  record  is  singu¬ 
larly  beautiful,  harmonious  and  complete.  No  human  mind 
could  have  devised  its  order  and  consistency  as  a  whole.  It 
is  composed  of  two  parts,  the  one  pertaining  to  the  inorganic 
arid  the  other  to  the  organic  world — each  comprising  three 
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days,  severally  a  preparation  for  the  succeeding  day.  Each 
part  begins  with  light,  and  ends  with  a  day  of  two  acts,  the 
latter  being  symbolic  of  what  is  to  succeed.  The  close  of 
the  last  inorganic  day  or  period,  was  signalized  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  organic,  which  was  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
remaining  periods ;  while  the  last  of  the  organic  was  signal¬ 
ized  by  the  introduction  of  man,  with  his  immortal  spirit, 
symbolizing  the  advent  of  the  spiritual  epoch,  which  closes 
the  drama  and  ushers  in  the  Divine  Sabbath,  which  the  world 
is  now  enjoying. 

Our  chief  difficulty  is  in  the  use  of  the  word  day  in  the 
sense  of  an  extended  period.  And  yet  it  is  plain  that  the 
Record  itself  employs  the  term  with  at  least  three  different 
significations.  In  the  fifth  verse  it  is  said,  “God  called  the 
light  day,”  and  in  the  same  verse  the  evening  and  the  morn¬ 
ing — or,  as  the  literalist  will  contend,  the  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours — were  called  dav.  In  the  fourth  verse  of  the 

1/ 

second  chapter,  the  term  day  is  applied  to  the  whole  epoch 
of  creation,  from  its  beginning  to  its  close.  It  is  clear,  as 
has  already  been  intimated,  that  the  first  three  days  could 
not  have  been  marked  by  a  rising  and  setting  sun,  which  be¬ 
gan  to  “divide  the  day  from  the  night”  only  on  the  fourth 
day.  A  similar  indefinite  use  of  the  term  is  common  in 
Scripture.  “Behold  the  day  cometh  that  shall  burn  as  an 
oven.”  Abraham  saw  Christ’s  day  and  rejoiced  in  it,  that 
is,  the  period  of  His  manifestation  in  the  flesh.  “One  day 
is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years 
as  one  day.”  As  Moses  was  a  seer  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  Daniel  and  John  were,  looking  into  the  past  through 
the  same  Divine  medium  that  enabled  them  to  look  into  the 
future,  why  not  interpret  his  days  on  the  symbolic  principle 
as  well  as  theirs  ?  The  “seventy  weeks”  were  not  literal 
weeks,  nor  were  the  “time,  times  and  an  half,”  the  “thousand 
two  hundred  and  ninety  days,”  and  the  “thousand  three 
hundred  and  five  and  thirty  days,”  literal  days.  History 
has  furnished  the  key  to  these.  John’s  “thousand  years,” 
during  which  Satan  is  to  be  bound,  is  yet  a  matter  of  mys¬ 
tery.  Perhaps  by  the  time  the  historian  shall  have  cleared 
up  this  mystery,  the  man  of  science  will  have  arranged  his 
cycles  and  diagrams  so  as  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  Moses. 

But  we  are  told  that  we  must  have  six  literal  days,  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  a  consistent  foundation  for  the  institution  of  the 
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Sabbath.  That  we  must  have  six  days  is  readily  admitted, 
but  that  they  must  be  measured  by  man’s  sun  dial  is  no  more 
necessary  than  that  God’s  work  should  have  been  precisely 
the  same  as  man’s.  If  we  find  evidence  that  God  labored 
six  great  symbolic  days,  and  rested  the  seventh,  we  greatly 
extend  the  foundation  for  the  Sabbath,  without  in  the  least 
altering  its  proportions.  In  passing  from  the  human  to  the 
Divine  day,  we  rise,  in  our  comprehension  of  the  element  of 
time,  to  a  breadth  of  prospect  altogether  befitting  the  sub¬ 
ject.  But  if  the  literalist  will  insist  upon  the  ordinary  limit 
for  each  of  the  six  days  of  Divine  labor,  what  bounds  will 
he  affix  to  the  Divine  Sabbath  ?  It  has  a  beginning,  had 
it  also  a  close  ?  God  finished  His  work  on  the  sixth 
day,  and  rested  on  the  seventh:  did  He  resume  His  la¬ 
bors  the  following  week,  or  does  His  Sabbath  still  continue? 
When  Jesus  was  accused  of  violating  the  human  Sabbath,  he 
said:  uMy  Father  worketh  hitherto  (on  His  Sabbath)  and  I 
work.”  The  Divine  Architect,  having  passed  through  the 
six  great  epochs  of  the  physical  creation,  introduced  the 
spiritual  era  by  breathing  into  man  the  breath  of  life  and 
making  him  a  living  soul.  Then  His  sphere  of  action  was 
transferred  from  the  kingdom  of  Nature  to  the  kingdom  of 
Grace.  Here  the  work,  peculiar  to  Him  on  the  Divine  Sab¬ 
bath,  is  beautifully  in  harmony  with  those  acts  of  love  and 
mercy  which  are  lawful  on  the  Christian’s  Sabbath.  And 
this  extended  epoch  of  Divine  rest,  viewed  as  the  ante-type 
of  man’s  brief  rest  day,  is  strikingly  in  harmony  with  all  the 
other  types  and  and  ante-types  of  the  Bible.  The  ante- 
type  is  always  greater  than  the  type — the  Divine,  always 
more  comprehensive  than  the  human.  The  Church,  with  the 
flaming  presence  of  the  Eternal  Spirit,  is  far  greater  than  its 
representative  which  Moses  saw  in  the  burning  bush,  and 
“the  Lamb  of  Gob,  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world,” 
is  infinitely  superior  to  the  Paschal  Lamb,  recalling  scenes  of 
deliverance  from  Egyptian  bondage.  So  the  Divine  Sabbath, 
being  ante-type  of  the  human,  is  infinitely  extended.  Com¬ 
mencing  with  the  last  act  of  creation,  it  has  been  prolonged 
until  the  present,  and  from  now,  which  may  yet  be  Sabbath 
morning  with  Him,  it  will  continue  until  the  final  destruction 
of  the  present  economy. 

How  do  the  facts  of  Geology  harmonize  with  the  theory  of 
extended  epochs  of  creation?  An  extract  from  that  prince 
of  Geologists,  who  “quarried  truth,  rough  hewn  from  the 
solid  rock,  and  chiselled  it  into  a  perfect  gem”—the  admira- 
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ble  and  eloquent  Hugh  Miller — will  enable  the  reader  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  order  in  which  the  strata  occur.  He  has  made 
the  observation,  that  three  of  the  days — the  first,  second  and 
fourth — cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  work  done  in  them, 
be  expected  to  have  left  many  traces  in  the  crust  of  the 
globe.  Then  he  proceeds  to  say:  “What  may  be  termed  the 
three  Geologic  days,  the  third,  fifth  and  sixth,  may  be  held 
to  have  extended  over  those  carboniferous  periods,  during 
which  the  great  plants  were  created,  over  those  Oolitic  and 
Cretaceous  periods,  during  which  the  great  sea  monsters 
and  birds  were  created,  and  over  those  Tertiary  periods, 
during  which  the  great  terrestial  mammals  were  created. 
For  the  intervening  or  fourth  day,  we  have  that  wide  space, 
represented  by  the  Permian  and  Triassic  periods,  which,  less 
conspicuous  for  their  floras  than  the  period  that  went  imme¬ 
diately  before,  and  less  conspicuous  in  their  faunas  than  the 
periods  that  came  immediately  after,  were  marked  by  the  de¬ 
cline  and  ultimate  extinction  of  the  Palaeozoic  forms,  and 
the  first  partially  developed  beginnings  of  the  Secondary 
ones.  And  for  the  first  and  second  days,  there  remain  the 
great  Azoic  period,  during  which  the  immensely  developed 
gneisses,  mica  schists,  and  primary  clay  states,  were  deposit¬ 
ed,  and  the  two  extended  periods  represented  by  the  Silurian 
and  Old  Red  Sandstone  systems.  These,  taken  together, 
exhaust  the  Geologic  scale,  and  may  be  named  in  their  order 
as,  first ,  the  Azoic  day  or  period;  second ,  the  Silurian,  or 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  da}^  or  period ;  third ,  the  Carboniferous 
day  or  period ;  fourth ,  the  Permian  and  Triassic  day  or  pe¬ 
riod  ;  fifth ,  the  Oolitic  and  Cretaceous  day  or  period ;  sixth , 
the  Tertiary  day  or  period. 

We  find,  therefore,  underlying  all  the  other  rocks,  those 
which  contain  no  organic  remains  whatever.  They  bear  un- 
mistakeable  evidence  of  having  been  first  subjected  to  great 
heat,  and  then  to  the  action  of  water,  disintegrating,  pulver¬ 
ising  and  afterwards  reconstructing  their  materials.  This 
condition  of  the  earth  corresponds  to  those  periods  of  crea¬ 
tion,  during  which  the  ocean  had  full  sway.  They  constitute 
the  inorganic  epochs  of  Moses.  The  two  great  agencies — 
fire  and  water — were  actively  employed  preparing  the  crust 
of  the  globe  to  become  a  supporter  of  life.  But  nothing 
possessing  life  had  yet  appeared.  Overlying  these — the* 
Azoic  rocks — are  found  the  Palmozoic  rocks,  containing  the 
earliest  forms  of  life.  The  vegetable  kingdom  has  deposited 
its  relic  all  through  them.  A  gigantic  flora  is  conspicuous 
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everywhere.  This  was  emphatically  the  age  of  great  plants, 
following  in  harmony  with  Moses,  the  subsidence  of  the  ocean 
and  appearing  of  dry  land.  Then,  in  full  harmony  with  the 
Record,  appear,  in  order,  the  fishes,  reptiles  and  birds ;  all 
the  oviparous  or  egg-producing  animals;  next  the  mammals, 
beasts  of  the  field  and  forest;  and  last  of  all,  man.  The  or¬ 
der  of  succession  is  the  same  in  both  Records. 

This  last  theory  seems  to  furnish  the  most  satisfactory  so¬ 
lution  of  the  difficulties.  It  has,  however,  its  weak  points. 
We  do  not  stake  our  faith  in  the  Bible  upon  the  success  of 
any  of  these  attempts  to  harmonize  its  contents  with  science. 
The  question  of  its  Divine  inspiration  is  settled  most  satis¬ 
factorily  on  other  grounds,  and  we  mean  to  stand  by  it. 
What  we  have  written  is  designed  to  show  how  it  has  been 
proposed  to  adjust  the  apparent  collision  between  revealed 
and  scientific  truth.  The  materials  have  been  gathered  main¬ 
ly  from  the  authors  whose  names  are  mentioned.  We  only 
maintain,  in  this  stage  of  the  world’s  progress  in  knowledge, 
the  possibility  of  reconciling,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  Two  Re¬ 
cords.  The  student  of  the  Bible  may  have  put  a  wrong  in¬ 
terpretation  on  Moses;  the  Geologist  may  have  drawn  unwar¬ 
ranted  inferences  from  his  facts;  but  the  Bible,  with  its 
written  Revelation  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  world, 
with  its  monuments  of  past  ages,  sculptured  in  the  rocks  by 
the  hand  of  God,  are  both  from  the  same  Author  and  must 
harmonize.  The  present  generation  may  not  see  the  full 
splendor  of  the  blended  light  from  these  wonderful  Books, 
but  the  human  mind,  in  its  triumphant  march,  is  approaching 
the  noon-day  of  science,  when  all  obscurity  must  vanish  and 
all  doubts  be  solved. 

We  may  be  allowed  a  few  reflections  before  closing. 
“Could  we  rightly  interrogate,”  says  Sir  David  Brewster, 
“the  rounded  pebbles  at  our  feet,  it  would  read  us  an  exciting 
chapter  on  the  history  of  primeval  times,  and  would  tell  us 
of  convulsions  by  which  it  was  wrenched  from  its  parent 
rock,  and  of  the  floods  by  which  it  was  abraded  and  trans¬ 
ported  to  its  present  humble  locality.”  The  boulder,  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  ploughman’s  share,  in  its  bed  of  clay  or  sand, 
has  been  a  great  traveller  since  it  left  its  ancient  mountain. 
It  might  tell  of  earthquakes,  by  which  it  was  heaved  to  the 
surface;  of  ice-bergs,  by  which  it  was  borne  over  tempestu¬ 
ous  seas;  of  great  monsters  of  the  deep,  encountered  in  its 
voyage;  of  terrific  commotions  when  its  ocean-bed  became 
dry  land.  The  sand  beneath  our  feet  has  passed  through 
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turbulent  seas,  and  been  disturbed  by  many  a  flood.  Tlie 
stones  that  pave  our  streets  or  adorn  our  houses,  preserve 
the  record  of  ages  immediately  anterior  to  the  history  of 
Moses  or  the  invention  of  letters.  The  coal  that  heats  our 
apartments,  and  furnishes  its  imprisoned  gases  to  illumine 
the  printed  page  as  we  read  of  the  wonders  of  God,  was  pre¬ 
pared  and  packed  away  for  the  use  of  man  ages  before  he 
stood  erect  to  assume  the  lordship  of  creation.  The  spotless 
Parian  marble,  that  is  chiseled  into  the  lineaments  of  “the 
human  face  Divine”  to  give  expression  to  the  God-like  intel¬ 
lect  of  creation’s  lord,  was  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep 
green  sea.  The  emerald,  the  ruby  and  the  sapphire,  that 
lend  their  charm  to  beauty,  were  silently  and  curiously 
wrought  in  nature’s  laboratory,  in  the  lowest  strata  of  the 
earth’s  crust,  whence  they  were  sent  up  through  dikes  and 
veins  to  be  gathered  and  polished  by  the  lapidary.  0  Lord , 
how  manifold  are  thy  ivories  !  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  all; 
the  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches  ! 

In  all  the  works  of  God,  we  see  the  most  wonderful  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  most  silent  and  unobtrusive  agents.  Say  not 
that  the  tiny  insect  or  worm  is  an  insignificant  creature. 
These  are  nature’s  most  efficient  workers.  Man  is  a  drone 
compared  with  creatures  whose  minuteness  compels  him  to  use 
a  microscope  to  discover  their  existence.  These  little  crea¬ 
tures  have  constructed  mountains,  which  his  proudest  achieve¬ 
ments  have  barely  bored  through,  and  whose  heights  he 
timidly  ventures  to  scan.  The  coral  polyp,  so  near  a  plant 
that  we  almost  hesitate  to  call  it  animal,  rears,  from  the 
ocean’s  depths,  islands  suited  to  be  the  habitation  of  man. 
Crustacea,  so  minute,  that  forty  thousand  millions  of  them 
may  occupy  a  cubic  inch  of  space,  have  formed  layers  and 
beds  miles  in  extent  and  many  feet  in  thickness.  These  hid¬ 
den  things  brought  to  light  by  the  Geologist,  and  revealing 
the  foot-prints  of  Him  whose  way  is  in  the  deep,  are,  in  a 
literal  sense,  the  secrets  of  the  Almighty.  How  emphatical¬ 
ly  <may  He  be  styled  the  Fountain  of  wisdom,  the  evidences 
of  whose-  handiwork  are  traced  in  every  object  that  meets 
the  eye!  Silently  as  His  footsteps  fall  and  buried  beneath 
“the  great  sea  deep,”  yet,  when  the  cycles  of  time  roll  on 
and  the  dry  land  appears,  there  are  . the  records  of  countless 
ages,  legibly  written  and  hermetically  sealed  in  the  solid 
rock.  The  true  priests  of  nature  alone  are  admitted  into 
this  inner  temple,  to  interrogate  the  Author  of  Nature  con¬ 
cerning  the  secrets  entrusted  to  her  keeping,  and  the  laws 
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impressed  upon  her,  when  He  made  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  in  the  beginning. 

It  is  an  innocent  mistake  to  suppose  that  fire  and  water, 
which,  in  their  combination,  have  recently  come  into  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  man,  to  record,  by  means  of  the  Divine  act  of  print¬ 
ing,  the  glowing  thoughts  of  the  human  mind,  have  achieved 
their  greatest  wonders  in  modern  times.  The  same  elements 
have  been  employed  in  tracing  the  foot-prints  of  the  Creator 
since  time  began.  The  river,  the  ocean,  the  tornado,  the 
snow-drift,  the  glacier,  the  iceberg,  the  subtle  vapor,  more 
potent  than  the  steam-press;  all  these  have  been  employed 
to  print  in  Nature’s  book  a  language,  whose  alphabet  has 
been  recently  deciphered,  and  whose  profound  meaning  is 
now  read  with  admiration  and  wonder,  by  the  student 
of  Nature.  The  pent-up  fires,  in  the  interior  of  the  earth, 
have  sent  to  its  surface,  through  seams  and  crevices  and  vol¬ 
canic  craters,  messages  and  volumes  of  deep  meaning,  from 
the  very  heart  of  the  mother  whose  bounty  supports  life,  and 
in  whose  bosom  all  find  sweet  repose. 

Once  more.  We  find  that  death  has  been  the  universal  law 
with  all  organic  beings  since  the  remotest  time.  Truthfully 
and  beautifully  has  the  poet  said : 

'‘All  that  tread 

The  globe,  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 
That  slumber  in  its  bosom.  Take  the  wings 
Of  the  morning,  and  the  Barcan  desert  pierce, 

Or  loose  thvself  in  the  continuous  woods, 

Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound 
Save  its  own  dashings — yet  the  dead  are  there ; 

And  millions  in  those  solitudes,  since  first 
The  flight  of  years  began,  have  laid  them  down 
In  their  last  sleep  :  the  dead  reign  there  alone.” 

And  far  back  of  the  age  of  man,  in  creation’s  dawn,  ere 
the  poet  began  to  dream  of  the  sad  necessity  of  “shuffling 
off  this  mortal  coil,”  death  was  doing  his  wrork,  filling  his  cat¬ 
acombs  in  the  rock-ribbed  mountain,  strewing  the  relics  of 
his  sad  work  in  the  caverns  of  the  sea,  and  sweeping  from 
earth,  air  and  ocean  whole  tribes,  orders  and  races  of  living 
creatures.  What  a  vast  Pompeii  is  the  world  with  its  en¬ 
tombed  relics  of  distant  ages  and  extinct  races  !  What  a  sad 
wail  is  that  drifted  to  our  ears  over  the  surges  of  the  dark 
ocean  of  the  remote  past ! 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  MINISTERIAL  OFFICE, 

By  Rev.  M.  Loy,  A.  M.,  Delaware,  0. 

The  question  of  the  Church  and  her  ministry,  which  has 
already  been  debated  so  long  and  so  warmly,  is  attracting 
constantly  increasing  attention  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 
Many  who  were  hitherto  silent,  and  seemingly  unconcerned 
spectators  of  the  controversy,  are  beginning  to  acknowledge 
the  great  practical  import  of  its  issues  and  to  take  sides  in 
the  contest.  While  some  view  the  whole  question  as  an  open 
one,  upon  which  our  Confessions  give  no  decision  and  our 
Church  has  no  faith,  but  concerning  which  she  is  yet  in  search 
of  the  truth,  others  find  it  settled  within  her  borders  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  and  insist  that  the  whole  controversy  turns  upon 
the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  Lutheran  faith,  as  plainly 
and  pointedly  expressed  in  the  symbols.  But  among  those 
who  occupy  the  latter  position,  there  are  again  differences  by 
no  means  unimportant.  The  conflict  is  perhaps  most  ardent 
among  those  who  profess  full  adherence  to  our  confession, 
but  who  differ  as  to  their  meaning  in  reference  to  this  sub¬ 
ject.  LTnder  such  circumstances,  those  who  love  Zion,  and 
pray  for  her  peace  and  prosperity,  will  not  be  deemed  offi¬ 
cious  for  desiring  to  contribute  something  towards  the  eluci¬ 
dation  of  the  question,  though  it  be  but  a  mite  that  they 
have  to  offer.  Such  a  contribution  the  following  essay  is  de¬ 
signed  to  present  on  the  Gospel  ministry.  Our  only  aim  is 
the  truth ;  we  wish  to  wrong  no  man,  or  body  of  men,  by 
dealing  harshly  with  persons  or  unfairly  with  statements ; 
but  we  find  neither  indecision  nor  inconsistency  in  our  symbols, 
and  can  see  no  reason  for  doubt  or  difference  among  those 
who  adopt  them  as  the  expression  of  their  own  faith,  on  this 
subject  as  well  as  others.  We,  therefore,  trust  it  will  not  be 
deemed  intolerant  or  unkind,  to  speak  positive  when  our  con¬ 
victions  are  positive. 

§  1.  The  salvation  of  souls  is  ordinarily  dependent  upon  the 
Divinely  appointed  means  of  grace ,  which  require  admin¬ 
istration. 

% 

All  men  are  children  of  wrath  by  nature,  and  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins.  But  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  pitied 
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Ilis  fallen  creatures,  and,  in  Ilis  infinite  love,  determined  to 
save  them.  To  this  end  He  sent  His  only  Son  into  the  world 
to  bear  our  sin  and  suffer  its  dreadful  penalty.  “When  the 
fulness  of  the  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  His  Son,  made 
of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  that  were 
under  the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  Sons.” 

Gal.  4  :  4,  5.  By  the  active  and  passive  obedience  of  Jesus, 

this  redemption  was  accomplished :  it  is  finished.  “Christ 
hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a 

curse  for  us.”  Gal.  3  :  13.  No  one  is  excluded  from  its 

benefits:  it  embraces  the  whole  human  race.  “God  our  Sa¬ 
viour  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved  and  to  come  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  truth.  For  there  is  one  God,  and  one  Mediator 
between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus;  who  gave 
Himself  a  ransom  for  all,  to  be  testified  in  due  time.  1  Tim. 
2  :  4-6. 

But  the  salvation,  which  has  been  acquired  for  all,  must  be 
brought  to  men  before  they  can  have  it  in  their  possession. 
The  merits  of  Christ  are  of  no  avail  where  they  are  not  ap¬ 
propriated,  and  where  they  are  not  offered  there  can  be  no 
appropriation.  Jesus  died  for  the  damned  as  well  as  for  the 
saved;  the  mere  fact  of  His  death,  apart  from  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  its  saving  power,  does  not  restore  the  fallen.  WTe 
remain  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  until  the  Holy  Spirit 
quicken  us.  Luther,  commenting  on  John  3  :  14,  illustrates 
this,  with  his  usual  clearness,  by  referring  to  the  serpent 
which  Moses  lifted  up  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  necessity  of 
looking  upon  it  to  live,  remarking  that  “it  would  avail  us 
nothing  if  Christ  had  died  a  thousand  times  upon  the  cross, 
if  the  word  ‘whosoever  believeth  in  Him  shall  not  perish’ 
were  not  given,  just  as  it  would  have  availed  the  children 
of  Israel  nothing  if  they  had,  of  their  own  accord,  lifted  up 
a  thousand  serpents.”  Salvation  is  by  faith;  but  “How  shall 
they  believe  in  Him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard?”  Bom. 
10  :  14. 

To  convey  the  purchased  salvation  to  men,  God  has,  there¬ 
fore,  appointed  certain  means,  by  which  it  is  uniformly  offer¬ 
ed  for  man’s  appropriation  by  faith.  Chief  of  these  is  His 
blessed  Word.  “I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ,  true  God,  be¬ 
gotten  of  the  Father  from  eternity,  and  also  true  man,  born 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  my  Lord,  who  hath  redeemed,  pur¬ 
chased  and  delivered  me,  a  poor,  forlorn,  condemned  person, 
from  sin,  from  death,  and  from  the  power  of  the  devil.” 
But  “I  also  believe  that  I  cannot,  by  my  own  reason,  or 
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other  natural  power,  believe  in  or  come  to  Jesus  Christ  my 
Lord,  but  that  the  Holy  Spirit  hath  called  me,  by  the  Gos¬ 
pel.”  And  this  faith  is  founded  upon  plain  and  direct  words 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  “I ‘am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ;  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one 
that  believeth.”  Rom.  1  :  16.  Or,  as  the  same  Apostle  ex¬ 
presses  it  again  in  another  place:  “So,  then,  faith  cometh  by 
hearing:,  and  hearing:  by  the  word  of  God.”  Rom.  10  :  IT. 
There  is  no  salvation  without  faith,  and  no  faith  without  the 
Divine  word.  “For  ye  are  all  the  children  of  God  by  faith 
in  Christ  Jesus.”  Gal.  3  :  26.  But  the  Lord  commanded 
His  word  to  be  proclaimed,  that  sinful  men,  receiving  it  in 
faith,  might  become  children  and  heirs.  “Neither  pray  I  for 
these  alone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on  me 
through  their  word.”  JohirlT :  20.  Therefore  St.  James  says  : 
“Of  His  own  will  begat  He  us  with  the  word  of  truth,  that 
we  should  be  a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  His  creatures.”  1  :  18. 
And  as  this  word,  which  is  quick  and  powerful,  appoints  the 
two  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Supper,  and  is  con¬ 
nected  with  them  in  the  form  of  a  promise  which  cannot  be 
broken,  the  same  efficacy  is  ascribed  to  them  as  the  word  it¬ 
self.  They  are  means  for  the  bestowal  of  grace  unto  salva- 
tion.  For  “except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit 
he  cannot  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.”  John  3  :  5. 
And  St.  Paul  testifies  that  “after  that  the  kindness  and  love 
of  God  our  Saviour  toward  man  appeared,  not  by  works  of 
righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  His 
mercy  He  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  re¬ 
newing  of  the  Hoty  Ghost.”  Tit.  ^3  :  5.  In  complete  har¬ 
mony  with  this,  is  the  declaration  of  St.  Peter,  that  “Bap¬ 
tism  doth  also  now  save  us,  (not  the  putting  away  the  filth  of 
the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God,) 
by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.”  1  Pet.  3  :  21.  Indeed 
wherever  the  efficacy  of  this  sacrament  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Scriptures,  it  is  declared  to  be  a  means  of  salvation.  So  the 
Holy  Communion  is  instituted  for  the  imparting  of  Christ’s 
body  and  blood  which  is  given  and  shed  for  the  remission  of 
sins,  Matt.  26  :  26-8,  and  those  who  believe  cannot  tail  to 
enjoy  the  blessing,  which  it  is  designed  to  bestow,  and  which 
the  word  promises.  Where  these  means  are  used  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God  is  established  and  souls  enter  into  it ;  where  they 
do  not  exist,  there  can,  as  far  as  God  has  been  pleased  to  re¬ 
veal  to  us,  be  no  salvation.  Therefore  God  sent  forth  minis- 
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ters  to  bear  the  glad  tidings  of  the  redemption  to  all  nations, 
and  promised  that  he  that  believeth  the  word  shall  be  saved  ; 
and,  therefore,  our  confession  declares  “that  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  this  faith,  God  has  instituted  the  ministry,  giv¬ 
ing  the  Gospel  and  the  Sacraments,  through  which,  as  means, 
He  imparts  the  Holy  Spirit,  who,  in  His  own  time  and  place, 
works  faith  in  those  that  hear  the  Gospel Augsb.  Conf. 
Art.  5;  and  again,  Art.  28:  “This  power  is  to  be  exercised 
only  by  teaching  or  preaching  the  word,  and  by  administer¬ 
ing  the  sacraments,  either  to  many  or  few,  as  the  case  may 
be ;  for  here  are  granted,  not  corporeal,  but  eternal  things, 
as  eternal  righteousness,  the  Holy  Ghost,  everlasting  life. 
These  things  cannot  come  but  by  the  ministration  of  the 
word  and  sacraments.” 

These  means  of  God’s  appointment  always  contain  and 
offer  the  salvation  which  Christ  has  purchased  for  all  men, 
and  offer  it  alike  to  all  who  hear.  They  are  channels  of 
grace  whether  men  believe  or  disbelieve.  God’s  offer  of  gra¬ 
cious  treasures  is  entirely  independent  of  man’s  reception  or 
rejection:  it  is  made  that  men  may  receive ;  if  it  is  rejected, 
no  less  a  treasure  than  everlasting  life  is  rejected.  If  the 
means  contained  nothing  it  would  be  a  gross  abuse  of  lan¬ 
guage,  and  an  impious  trifling  with  sacred  things,  to  speak  of 
embracing  or  refusing  the  gracious  offer.  “What  if  some 
did  not  believe?  Shall  their  unbelief  make  the  faith  of  God 
without  effect?  God  forbid!  yea,  let  God  be  true,  but  every 
man  a  liar.”  Rom.  3  :  3,  4.  “We  must  teach  that  when 
God  searches  or  commands  anything,  or  baptizes,  it  is  the 
truth,  whether  the  recipient  be  a  worthy  or  unworthy  person. 
When  the  sun  shines,  it  is  and  remains  the  sun,  whether  one 
dies  or  sleeps,  whether  he  sees  it  or  not.  .  .  .  Baptism  and 
the  Gospel  are  right,  and  remain  unchanged  even  if  I  do  not 
believe.”  Luther  44  :  164,  (Ed.  Erl.)  Not  as  though  the 
means  of  grace  necessarily  made  heirs  of  heaven  of  all  to 
whom  they  are  brought.  Far  from  it:  only  he  that  believ¬ 
eth  shall  be  saved.  “Unto  us  was  the  Gospel  preached  as 
wrell  as  unto  them ;  but  the  word  preached  did  not  profit 
them,  not  being  mixed  with  faith  in  them  that  heard  it.” 
Heb.  4  :  2.  And,  as  the  word  never  saves  without  faith, 
neither  can  the  sacraments,  which  derive  their  whole  efficacy 
from  the  word.  Therefore  our  Church  declares,  in  reference 
to  the  great  benefit  of  the  sacraments:  “It  is  not  the  water 
which  produces  them,  but  the  word  of  God  which  is  connect? 
ed  with  the  water?  and  our  faith  confiding  in  the  word  of 
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God  in  the  use  of  baptismal  water,”  and  :  “it  is  not  the  eat¬ 
ing  and  drinking  which  produces  them,  but  that  solemn  de¬ 
claration,  which  is  given  and  shed  for  you  for  the  remission 
of  sins ;  which  words,  besides  the  literal  eating  and  drinking, 
are  the  chief  thing  in  the  sacrament;  wherefore,  whoever 
truly  believes  these  words,  has  what  they  promise,  even  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.”  Sm.  Cat.,  iv,  v.  But  to  infer  from 
this  that  the  Divine  means  contain  saving  power  only  in  some 
select  cases,  or  that  the  grace  is  imparted  through  some  other 
channel,  would  be  simply  absurd.  “Although  not  all  believe, 
yet  there  are  many  who  do.  Christ  does  not  say  that  all  will 
believe;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  nobody  will. 
What  manner  of  inference  is  this  which  they  make,  when 
they  conclude  that  because  not  all  believe,  therefore  faith 
does  not  come  by  the  word?  Then  I  could  also  juggle,  and 
conclude  that  because  all  do  not  obey  the  civil  government 
nor  their  parents,  therefore  there  is  no  need  for  Governments 
or  parents,  and  God’s  command  is  null.  Hence  we  reverse 
it  and  say  thus:  We  know  and  can  prove,  by  many  passages 
and  examples  of  Scripture,  that  some  who  hear  the  word  be¬ 
lieve  it,  and,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  word  is  necessary 
and  profitable,  not  for  the  ears  alone,  but  also  for  the  heart 
and  the  inward  man.  That  some  do  not  believe,  though  they 
hear  the  word,  does  not  detract  anything  from  it;  it  remains 
true,  notwithstanding,  that  it  is  the  means  by  which  faith  is 
wrought  in  the  heart,  and  that  no  one  can  obtain  faith  with¬ 
out  it.”  Luther  50  :  251. 

These  means  of  grace,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  re¬ 
quire  administrators.  “How  shall  they  call  upon  Him  in 
whom  they  have  not  believed?  and  how  shall  they  believe  in 
Him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ?  and  how  shall  they  hear 
without  a  preacher?”  Rom.  10  : 14.  God  has  indeed  given 
us  the  Scriptures  in  a  written  form,  and  commanded  us  all  to 
search  them,  that  our  faith  may  stand  upon  the  word  of  God 
alone;  and  the  Scriptures  are  so  perspicuous  that  an  honest 
heart  can  find  the  truth  unto  salvation,  in  case  of  necessity, 
without  a  teacher.  But  ordinarily  “faith  comes  by  hearing” 
still,  and  those  who  have  no  teachers  manifestly  labor  under 
great  disadvantages.  This  is  plain  from  the  case  of  the 
Ethiopian  eunuch,  recorded  in  Acts  8  :  30,  31 :  “Philip  ran 
thither  to  him  and  heard  him  read  the  Prophet  Esaias,  and 
said:  Understandest  thou  what  thou  readest?  and  he  said, 
How  can  I,  except  some  man  should  guide  me.”  Our  natur¬ 
al  disinclination  to  give  attention  to  Divine  things,  and  our 
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proneness  to  forget  them  and  slight  them,  render  the  aids 
afforded  by  competent  and  faithful  teathers  requisite.  Lu¬ 
ther,  whose  profound  reverence  and  ardent  love  for  the  writ¬ 
ten  word  will  not  be  questioned,  therefore  says:  “There  are 
now  many  who  declare :  0,  I  have  already  learned  the  Gos¬ 
pel  quite  well,  there  is  no  danger  about  me.  Some  even  come 
out  boldly  and  say:  What  further  need  have  we  of  a  pastor 
or  preacher?  Can  we  not  read  for  ourselves  at  home?  Then 
they  go  on  in  their  security  and  do  not  read  it  at  home  either; 
or,  if  they  even  do  read  it  at  home,  it  is  not  so  productive 
and  powerful  as  it  is  in  the  public  sermon  from  the  lips  of  the 
preacher,  whom  God  hath  called  and  appointed  to  proclaim 
it  to  thee.”  4:401.  God’s  method  of  bringing  the  truth 
to  men  has  ever  been  chiefly,  and  must  ever  so  remain,  that 
of  preaching  the  word,  that  man  may  hear  it  and  believe. 
And  that  the  holy  sacraments  must  be  administered  is  self- 
evident.  The  mandate  still  remains  in  force,  that  messen¬ 
gers  should  go  into  into  all  the  world  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
to  baptize  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  to  adminis¬ 
ter  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  altar,  that  souls  may  thus  be 
saved  through  the  blood  of  Jesus.  This  is  the  work  of  the 
Gospel  ministry. 

§  2.  The  administration  of  these  means  belongs  originally  to 

all  believers ,  or  to  the  whole  Christian  Church. 

Before  Christian  congregations  were  formed,  through  the 
word  which  our  Saviour  proclaimed,  every  believer  had  the 
right,  and  must  have  felt  it  to  be  a  duty,  to  spread  the  glad 
tidings  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power.  For  faith  ever  seeks 
utterance  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  love  ever  prompts  to 
share  with  others  our  joys  and  hopes.  We  accordingly  read 
that  the  first  believers,  whose  faith  came  by  hearing  the 
preaching  of  Jesus,  spake  the  truth  to  others  whom  they 
found,  and  urged  them  to  come  to  Jesus.  Every  reader  of 
the  Gospel  is  aware  of  this;  we  need  but  instance  Andrew’s 
finding  Simon  and  telling  him  about  the  Messiah’s  advent, 
and  Philip’s  finding  Nathaniel  and  urging  him  to  come  and 
see  the  promised  Christ.  John  1.  That  this  proclamation 
of  the  truth,  was  made,  in  the  first  place,  by  persons  who 
were  subsequently  called  to  be  apostles,  is  true ;  but  no  one 
will  be  likety  to  presume  that  they  first  told  their  friends  and 
neighbors  about  Jesus  in  any  official  capacity:  they  did  so 
simply  as  believers,  and  were  the  first  to  do  so  because  they 
were  the  first  believers.  The  duty  of  confessing  Christ  could 
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not  be  performed  otherwise:  its  very  object  is  the  glory  of 
God  by  the  promulgation  of  saving  truth.  Thus  the  con¬ 
soling  truth  of  the  Saviour’s  resurrection  was  first  proclaimed, 
not  by  persons  holding  an  office  in  the  Church,  but  by  ^.be¬ 
lieving  women,  to  whom  it  had  been  made  known  by  angels 
at  the  sepulchre.  “It  was  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Joanna, 
and  Mary  the  mother  of  James,  and  other  women  that  were 
with  them,  which  told  these  things  unto  the  apostles.”  Luke 
24  :  10.  The  truth  thus  declared  was,  and  is,  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation,  just  as  fully  as  when  it  is  publicly 
preached  in  the  congregation  by  men  holding  an  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  office.  “The  sacraments  and  the  word  are  efficacious,” 
says  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Art.  8,  “on  account  of  the 
appointment  and  command  of  Christ,”  not  at  all  on  account 
of  the  character  or  office  of  the  persons  by  whom  they  are 
administered.  Although  God  has  established  a  particular 
order,  according  to  which  the  means  of  grace  are  dispensed 
publicly  in  the  Church,  the  violation  of  which  Divine  order, 
is,  of  course,  sinful,  yet  it  is  plain  that  the  means  themselves 
are  the  property  of  every  believer,  to  be  used  in  subjection 
to  God’s  will,  which  is  the  salvation  of  souls  by  them. 

All  this  seems  very  evident;  to  prove  it  would  seem,  at 
first  sight,  almost  a  work  of  supererogation.  But  these  high 
prerogatives  of  Christians,  are  often  denied  in  this  controver¬ 
sy,  sometimes  implicitly,  sometimes  even  explicitly.  Men 
will  not  cease  dreaming  of  a  state,  in  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
which  is  higher  than  that  of  faith,  and  sonship  with  God, 
through  faith — a  state  with  higher  rights  and  nobler  titles 
than  those  of  the  believer,  to  which  alone  the  means  of 
grace  and  the  prerogative  of  saving  souls  belong.  Against 
this  we  would  array  the  evidences  of  Scripture,  in  defence  of 
what  we  conceive  to  be  the  Christian’s  inalienable  rights. 
We  would  not,  in  any  way,  or  in  any  sense,  disparage  the 
holy  office  which  we  feel  it  a  privilege  to  hold.  “I  magnify 
mine  office;”  for  it  is  degraded  by  arrogating  rights,  which 
God  has  not  conferred,  and  magnified  by  holding  and  execu¬ 
ting  it  as  God  was'pleased  to  give  it.  The  highest  dignity 
is  that  of  the  Christian ;  the  most  glorious  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  are  those  of  the  believer.  Our  chief  joy  and  glory  is 
not  that  we  hold  an  honorable  office  in  the  Church  on  earth, 
but  that  we  are  sons  of  God  and  heirs  of  heaven,  through 
God’s  abounding  grace  in  Christ.  The  office  would  be  shorn 
of  all  its  highest  beams  of  glory,  if  this,  its  heavenly  light, 
were  abandoned.  We  are  jealous  for  the  rights  of  our  office  : 
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we  are  more  jealous  still  for  the  far  more  glorious  rights  of 
our  state  as  believers  in  Jesus.  The  saving  of  souls  is  the 
work  of  the  Church,  of  the  believers  in  Jesus  Christ  the  Sa¬ 
viour,  not  of  an  exclusive  class  in  the  Church;  the  means  of 
grace  belong  primarily  to  the  Church,  to  believers,  not  ex¬ 
clusively  to  a  class  among  them :  to  establish  this  from  the 
word  of  God,  and  show  that  our  Church  has  been  faithful  to 
the  word,  in  her  doctrine  upon  the  subject,  in  opposition  to 
the  proud  pretensions  of  Romanism  and  Romanizing  hierarch- 
ism,  is  the  object  of  this  section. 

I.  According  to  the  Word  of  God,  all  believers  are 
priests  and  called  to  perform  priestly  functions:  the  priest¬ 
hood  in  the  Church,  is  not  a  select  class  within  her  pale,  but 
all  true  Christians,  and  whatever  rights  and  powers  belong 
to  the  Christian  priesthood,  belong  equally  to  all  believers. 
In  order  to  present  the  matter  as  clearly  as  ive  can,  we  shall 
inquire. 

1.  What  is  a  priest?  Tie  is  person  who,  according  to  the 
Divine  will,  sustains  a  two-fold  relation  in  the  sphere  of  re¬ 
ligion,  acting  towards  God  in  the  name  of  man,  and  towards 
man  in  the  name  of  God.  He  represents  man  before  his 
Maker,  bringing  sacrifices  to  Him  on  behalf  of  His  fallen 
creature.  “Let  the  priests  also  which  come  near  to  the 
Lord,  sanctify  themselves.”  Ex.  19  :  22.  They  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  enter  into  the  presence  of  the  Holy  One,  to  lay  their 
offerings  at  His  feet.  “Even  him  whom  He  hath  chosen  will 
He  cause  to  come  near  unto  Him.”  This  privilege  and  duty 
of  priests  to  approach  the  Lord,  and  present  sacrifices,  is 
universally  acknowledged.  But  it  by  no  means  embraces  the 
whole  of  the  sacerdotal  office.  The  priest  is  appointed  to 
represent  God  before  men  just  as  clearly.  He  is  a  teacher 
of  truth ;  a  bearer  of  messages  from  God  to  man.  “The 
priest’s  lips  should  keep  knowledge,  and  they  should  seek  the 
law  at  his  mouth :  for  he  is  the  messenger  of  the  Lord  of 
hosts.”  Mai.  2  :  7.  He  is  the  ordinary  teacher  under  the 
old  dispensation;  the  prophetic  was  an  extraordinary  office 
to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  an  unfaithful  priesthood.  “Or¬ 
dinarily  the  ecclesiastical  ministry,  from  Moses  until  the  time 
of  Christ,  was  committed  to  the  Levitical  priests,  but  because 
they  were  sometimes  negligent  in  the  preservation  and  propa¬ 
gation  of  the  purity  of  the  heavenly  doctrine,  nay,  even  con¬ 
taminated  it  with  Baalitic  and  other  idolatrous  worship,  God 
extraordinarily  called  prophets,  by  whose  ministry  the  cor¬ 
ruptions  should  be  removed,  the  promises  concerning  the 
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Messiah  repeated  and  illustrated,  and  men  invited  to  repent¬ 
ance  by  the  menace  of  special  punishments.'’  Gerhard  Loc. 
24,  §212.  The  Lord’s  command  to  Aaron  and  his  sons,  was 
that  they  should  “teach  the  children  of  Israel  all  the  statutes 
which  the  Lord  hath  spoken  unto  them  by  the  hand  of  Moses.” 
Lev.  10  :  11.  “What  is  a  priest  then?  One  in  whose  mouth 
God  has  put  His  word,  as  Malachi  says:  ‘The  priest’s  lips 
should  keep  knowledge,’  and  who  makes  sacrifices  and  prays 
for  others.  Such  a  priest  in  faith  may  come  before  God, 
pray  for  the  people,  speak  their  word,  and  intercede  with 
God  for  them ;  then  come  forth  again  to  the  people  and  pre¬ 
sent  to  them  God’s  answer  and  command.”  Luther  86  :  14. 
And, 

2.  Such  a  'priest  is  every  believer.  It  is  an  important  fact, 
which  cannot  be  gainsaid,  that  incumbents  of  the  ministerial 
office,  are  never,  in  the  New  Testament,  called  priests.  They 
are  designated  by  various  names,  but  never  once  by  this. 
And  it  is  equally  certain  that  believers  are  so  denominated, 
and  only  they.  In  all  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  which  priests  are  spoken  of  under  the  new  dispensation, 
the  reference  is  to  believers  only.  To  be  certified  of  this  the 
reader  ’need  but  refer  to  the  passages,  which  are  not  numer¬ 
ous.  Of  the  five  to  be  found,  there  are  two  in  1  Pet.  2,  and 
three  in  the  book  of  Revelation.  When  it  is  said,  in  the  first 
two  passages,  “Ye  also,  as  lively  stones,  are  built  up  a  spirit¬ 
ual  house,  an  holy  priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices, 
acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ,”  and  “Ye  are  a  chosen  gen¬ 
eration,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people, 
that  ye  should  show  forth  the  praises  of  Him  who  hath  called 
you  out  of  darkness  into  His  marvellous  light,”  no  one,  who 
pays  the  least  attention  to  the  words  and  their  context,  will 
presume  that  the  address  is  not  to  all  the  members  of  the 
Lord’s  body.  They  who  form  the  spiritual  house  form  the 
holy  and  royal  priesthood  also.  The  persons  addressed  are 
not  bishops  and  deacons,  but  “strangers  scattered”  through 
various  countries,  who  are  “elect  according  to  the  foreknowl¬ 
edge  of  God  the  Father,  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit, 
unto  obedience  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus,”  “being 
born  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by 
the  word  of  God  which  liveth  and  abideth  forever.”  The 
children  of  God  by  faith,  are  priests,  wffiether  they  hold  an 
office  or  not.  The  same  is  manifest  from  the  passages  in 
Revelation.  They  of  whom  it  is  said,  Christ  “hath  made 
us  kings  and  priests  unto  God/’  are  the  same  of  whom  it  is 
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asserted:  “He  loved  us  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  His 
own  blood;”  when  the  Lamb  is  addressed,  further,  in  the 
words:  “Thou  wast  slain  and  hath  redeemed  us  to  God  by 
Thy  blood,  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people, 
and  nation,  and  hast  made  us  unto  God  kings  and  priests,” 
it  would  be  the  most  arbitrary  procedure  to  apply  the  predi¬ 
cate  “priests”  to  any  other  subjects  than  those,  to  whom  the 
predicate  “redeemed”  belongs,  since,  in  the  words  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  the  subjects  are  in  both  cases  the  same:  and  when,  in 
the  last  passage,  it  is  declared  that  “they  shall  be  priests  of 
God  and  of  Christ,”  there  is  surely  not  much*  difficulty  in 
finding  to  whom  this  refers,  namely,  to  them  who  have  “part 
in  the  first  resurrection,”  and  on  whom  “the  second  death 
hath  no  power.”  It  is  incontrovertibly  certain  from  this, 
that  there  is,  under  the  new  dispensation,  no  combination  of 
the  Levitical  priesthood,  confined  to  a  certain  class  within 
the  holy  nation,  but  that  now  the  whole  nation  is  a  nation  of 
priests.  So  far  as  the  Old  Testament  priesthood  is  a  type  of 
anything  in  the  Hew,  it  has  for  its  ante-type  not  the  ministe¬ 
rial  office,  but  the  congregation  of  believers.  We  are  all 
“made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ,”  and  can  appear  before 
God  without  the  mediation  of  any  other  priest  than* Christ, 
having  “access  by  one  Spirit  unto  the  Father,”  that  we  may 
offer  acceptable  sacrifices  by  Christ  Jesus,  and  show  forth 
His  nraises  in  word  and  work. 

i. 

That  as  such  priests,  believers  have  the  right  to  teach  as 
well  as  pray,  is  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  the  priesthood 
as  the  Bible  describes  it.  We  have  seen  that  the  priests  were 
the  appointed  teachers  of  the  people,  as  well  as  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  offering  of  sacrifices.  Before  persons  pre¬ 
sume  to  deny  the  Hew  Testament  priests  any  of  those  rights, 
which  God  has  manifestly  conferred  upon  the  priesthood 
from  its  first  institution,  they  should  look  well  to  their  war¬ 
rant  for  it,  remembering  the  dreadful  consequences  of  an  in¬ 
terference  with  God’s  prerogatives.  That  the  priesthood 
now  is  not  the  same  as  it  was  from  the  beginning,  we  not 
only  admit  but  earnestly  maintain,  because  the  word  of  God 
authorizes  and  requires  us  to  do  so.  But  that  the  change 
lies  in  the  cessation  of  its  most  important  functions,  w'hich 
are  as  needful  now  as  ever,  wre  could  believe  only  upon  the 
authority  of  God.  Where  is  the  Scripture  proof  for  such  an 
assumption?  What  is  there  in  the  Divine  economy  as  reveal¬ 
ed  in  the  Hew  Testament,  that  renders  it  necessary?  What¬ 
ever  changes  there  may  be  in  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
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the  priesthood,  and  in  the  character  of  its  teachings  and 
sacrifices,  the  priesthood  itself  with  its  rights  and  duties  of 
teaching  and  offering  sacrifice  remains. 

And  not  only  is  there  no  evidence  that  the  priesthood,  un¬ 
der  the  new  dispensation,  has  been  deprived  of  one  of  its 
most  important  privileges,  which  fact  alone  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  render  their  maintenance  and  exercise  obligatory 
upon  us,  but  there  are  at  least  indications,  if  not  positive 
proofs,  sufficiently  cogent  in  themselves,  to  the  contrary. 
Believers  are  a  “royal  priesthood”  that  they  may  “show 
forth  the  praises  of  Him  who  hath  called  you  out  of  darkness 
into  His  marvellous  light.”  We  trust  no  considerate  person 
would  maintain  that  this  is  fully  accomplished  by  offering  to 
God  the  spiritual  sacrifices  of  prayer,  praise,  and  thanksgiv¬ 
ing.  For  the  purpose  is  not  so  much,  according  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Scriptures,  to  offer  praises  to  God,  as  it  is  to 
proclaim  His  excellencies  to  men,  that  His  praise  may  be 
made  glorious  in  the  earth — to  show  forth  His  perfections  for 
the  hallowing  of  His  name.  And  to  know  how  this  is  done 
requires  no  very  extensive  erudition  or  profound  thought. 
Children  are  taught  it  in  the  Catechism.  God's  praises  are 
shown  forth,  His  name  hallowed,  “when  the  word  of  God  is 
taught  pure  and  unadulterated,  and  we,  as  the  children  of 
God,  lead  holy  lives  conformably  to  its  precepts.”  Never 
can  the  design  of  the  priesthood,  to  show  forth  God’s  praises, 
be  accomplished  without  using  His  word,  in  which  His  per¬ 
fections  are  displayed.  He  is  glorified  by  the  truth,  because 
this  shows  Him  to  be  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  teaches  and 
enables  men  to  give  it. 

So  the  Church  has  always  taught.  Our  symbols  not  only 
leave  room  for  the  presumption  that  the  priesthood  of  believ¬ 
ers  authorizes  these  to  be  active  in  the  salvation  of  souls,  by 
the  use  of  God’s  means,  but  they  positively  affirm  that  it  in¬ 
volves  such  authority.  “Besides  this  one  propitiatory  sacri¬ 
fice,”  says  the  Apology,  258  :  25,  (Mull.  Ed.)  “there  are 
others,  also,  which  are  thank-offerings,  as  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  affliction,  and  the  good  works  of  saints.  .  .  . 
These  are  sacrifices  of  the  New  Testament,  as  St.  Peter  says 
1  Pet.  2:5.”  The  reference  here  to  the  passage  which 
speaks  of  the  “holy  priesthood,”  and  the  enumeration  of 
preaching  among  the  “spiritual  sacrifices”  which  these  priests 
are  to  offer  up,  undeniably  evinces  that  our  Church  claims, 
for  all  the  “holy  nation,”  the  right  to  preach.  If  any  one 
Vol.  XIII,  No.  50.  27 
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should  still  feel  inclined  to  doubt  this,  we  would  refer  him,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  fully  satisfied,  to  what  is  said  on  page 
841  :  69.  It  is  there  maintained,  in  proof  of  the  position, 
that  the  Church  has  the  right  to  elect  her  own  ministry,  that 
“this  is  also  confirmed  by  St.  Peter,  when  he  says :  4Ye  are 
a  royal  priesthood:’  these  words  pertain  properly  to  the  true 
Church,  which  must  have  the  power  to  elect  and' ordain  min¬ 
isters,  because  it  alone  has  the  priesthood.”  If  this  argument 
is  not  utterly  devoid  of  all  point  and  power,  it  presupposes 
that  the  congregation  of  believers,  being  a  congregation  of 
priests,  must  have  the  right  of  administering  the  means  of 
grace.  For  if  the  priesthood  involves  no  such  right,  how 
could  the  fact  of  its  possession  be  used  to  prove  that  a  con¬ 
gregation  has  the  right  to  call  a  minister  to  exercise  it  ?  What 
relevancy  would  there  be  in  the  reference  to  the  priesthood  of 
believers  at  ail  ?  If  the  original  right  to  apply  the  means  of 
grace  is  vested,  not  in  the  royal  priesthood  of  believers,  but 
in  a  privileged  order,  which  is  in  no  way  dependent  for  its 
privileges  upon  such  priesthood,  our  fathers  might  as  well 
have  referred  to  their  nationality  as  to  their  faith,  to  prove 
their  right  of  ordaining  ministers.  Before  persons  charge 
logic  so  miserably  lame,  upon  those  men  of  marvellous 
strength,  they  should  look  again,  lest  the  fathers  be  inno¬ 
cently  made  to  bear  the  ignominy  of  the  children’s  absurdi¬ 
ties.  The  priesthood  involves  the  authority  to  use  the  means 
appointed  to  rescue  souls  from  ruin ;  the  congregation  of  be¬ 
lievers,  according  to  St.  Peter,  possesses  such  priesthood ; 
therefore  the  congregation  can  appoint  its  own  ministers,  be¬ 
ing  in  possession  of,  and,  therefore,  able  to  confer  upon  the 
persons  chosen  all  needful  authority.  This  is  the  argument 
of  the  passage  in  question,  and  it  is  as  cogent  as  it  is  clear. 

What  is  thus  taught  in  our  confessions,  the  principal  wri¬ 
ters  of  the  Church  firmly  maintain.  We  shall  have  occasion, 
in  a  subsequent  section,  to  refer  to  a  number  of  them  and 
present  extracts  from  their  writings ;  for  the  present  it  may 
suffice  to  let  Luther  speak  for  them  all.  After  showing  the 
necessity  of  ministers  to  discharge  the  functions  of  the  royal 
priesthood,  in  the  name  of  all  believers,  that  there  may  be  no 
confusion  and  disorder  in  the  exercise  of  rights  which  all 
equally  possess,  he’  says:  “Now  let  us  speak  to  the  Papistic 
priests  and  ask  them  to  tell  us  whether  their  priesthood  has 
other  functions  than  these?  If  it  has,  it  is  no  Christian 
priesthood  ;  if  it  has  not  it  is  no  special  priesthood.  Thus 
we  hem  them  in  on  all  sides :  either  they  have  no  priesthood 
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but  that  which  was  common  to  all  Christians,  or  if  they  have 
it  is  Satan’s  priesthood.”  W.  10,  1858.  Again  in  his  com¬ 
mentary  upon  St.  Peter,  he  remarks  upon  2:9:  “This  be¬ 
longs  to  a  priest,  that  he  is  God’s  messenger  and  has  a  Divine 
command  to  proclaim  His  word.  St.  Peter  says  that  ye  shall 
declare  the  praises  of  God,  that  is,  the  wonderful  work  which 
God  has  wrought  in  bringing  you  from  darkness  to  light :  to 
do  this  is  the  chief  work  of  a  priest.  When  one  brother  de¬ 
clares  to  another  the  powerful  work  of  God,  he  preaches 
thus;  as  ye  are  redeemed  from  sin,  hell,  and  death,  and  all 
evil,  and  called  to  eternal  life,  so  ye  shall  teach  others,  also, 
how  they  may  come  to  the  light.”  51  :  400.  It  will  not  be 
deemed  necessary  to  multiply  passages  upon  one  of  the  great 
Reformer’s  favorite  themes.  Pie  is  not  in  the  habit  of  saying 
things  feebly  or  ambiguously,  and  what  we  have  presented, 
states  his  conviction  with  such  emphasis,  that  a  score  of  other 
.  extracts  of  similar  import,  which  might  easily  be  collected 
from  his  works,  would  probably  avail  nothing  where  these  fail 
to  convince. 

As,  according  to  the  Scriptures  and  the  Church,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  means  of  grace  for  the  saving  of  souls  is  a 
priestly  function,  and  as,  according  to  the  same  authority,  all 
believers  are  priests,  it  follows,  incontrovertibly,  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  these  means  belongs  originally  to  all  Chris¬ 
tians.  But  conclusive  as  the  argument  is,  opponents  have 
not  failed  to  make  strenuous  efforts  to  evade  its  force.  It  is 
due  to  those  who  sincerely  differ  from  us  to  hear  their  objec¬ 
tions. 

3.  Opponents  say,  that  while  they  admit  all  Christians  to 
be  priests,  they  believe  this  priesthood  to  be  spiritual,  be¬ 
cause  the  sacrifices  which  they  offer  are  spiritual  sacrifi¬ 
ces,  on  which  account  this  priesthood  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  ministerial  office ;  secondly,  that  if  all  are  literal  priests, 
all  must  be  kings  in  the  literal  sense  also,  because  all  believ¬ 
ers  are  kings  and  priests  unto  God;  finally,  if  this  priesthood 
conferred  the  right  of  teaching,  then  women  must  have  the 
same  right,  because  they  are  believers  also.  We  shall  con¬ 
sider  these  objections  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  stated. 

4.  We  do  not  contend  that  every  priest  is  a  minister  of  the 
Church:  to  confound  the  Christian  priesthood  with  the  pas¬ 
toral  office,  is  to  conceal  the  truth.  When  we  say,  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  principles  of  our  National  Government,  the 
sovereignty  lies  in  the  people,  we  are  far  from  asserting  that 
every  man  is  an  officer  in  that  Government.  The  Christian 
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ministry  is  an  ecclesiastical  office,  exercising  powers  original¬ 
ly  vested  in  the  general  priesthood.  Therefore  the  objection, 
so  far  as  it  presumes  our  doctrine  to  make  the  general  priest¬ 
hood  and  special  ministry  identical,  is  entirely  irrelevant. 
The  Church  is  guilty  of  no  such  confusion.  But  when  it  is 
said  that  priests  called  to  make  spiritual  sacrifices  are  not 
real  priests,  with  authority  to  bear  God’s  grace  to  men,  we 
must  ask  for  proof.  We  have  given  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
and  it  will  not  be  expected  that  an  objection  without  reason 
will  weigh  much.  It  seems  as  though  the  objection  origina¬ 
ted  in  a  very  common  confusion  of  “spiritual”  and  unreal, 
whereas  if  anything  can  claim  to  be  real  it  is  that  which  is 
spiritual.  There  are  no  priests  now  by  carnal  descent,  as 
there  were  of  old ;  if  the  assertion,  that  believers  are  only 
“spiritual  priests,”  means  this,  we  heartily  accept  it;  but 
what  has  this  to  do  with  the  right  of  offering  grace  ?  If  priests 
by  carnal  descent  were  authorized  to  do  so,  the  proper  infer¬ 
ence  would  be,  that  priests  by  spiritual  descent  have,  at  the 
very  least,  the  same  authority.  If  the  expression  means  that 
priests  must  be  spiritually,  not  carnally  minded,  we  again 
agree;  but  no  sane  person  would  offer  this  as  a  reason  why 
great  rights  should  be  denied  them.  If  it  means  that  they 
are  to  minister  in  spiritual  things,  we  fully  concur — the  sacri¬ 
fices  are  “spiritual,”  not  carnal:  for  the  material  offerings 
made  by  the  Levitical  priesthood  spiritual  sacrifices  are  sub¬ 
stituted  ;  but  it  is  sad  logic  to  adduce  this  as  proof  that  the 
authority  to  act  as  messenger  of  God  to  man  must  have 
ceased.  The  very  reverse  is  far  more  reasonable,  namely,  that 
now,  since  spiritual  have  taken  the  place  of  material  sacrifices, 
and  the  Gospel  shines  more  brightly,  the  priesthood  has  lar¬ 
ger  powrers  than  ever.  All  that  the  objection  asserts  merely 
confirms  the  doctrine  of  our  symbols ;  we  cannot  see  how  it 
could  be  supposed  to  have  any  effect  towards  invalidating  our 
argument,  unless  persons  were  guilty  of  the  supreme  folly  of 
imagining  spiritual  things  to  be  unrealities;  a  folly  above 
which  the  weakest  Christian  should  be  expected  to  rise.  This 
“spiritual”  priesthood  of  all  Christians,  is  the  only  real 
priesthood  that  exists,  and  those  spiritual  sacrifices  which 
they  offer  to  God,  are  the  only  sacrifices  which  He  accepts, 
and  those  spiritual  gifts  which  they,  in  God’s  name,  bring  to 
man  are  the  only  gifts  which  save  the  soul. 

2.  Just  as  confused  a  thing  is  the  second  objection,  that  all 
must  be  real  kings  if  they  are  real  priests.  Why,  so  they 
are!  “But  they  are  not  such  crazy  kings  as  those  of  the 
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world.  Compared  with  believers,  these  are  blit  counters  and 
painted  kings,  for  they  rule  merely  temporally  and  external¬ 
ly.  But  believers  are  real  kings;  not  that  they  wear  a 
golden  crown,  or  bear  a  golden  sceptor,  or  deck  themselves 
with  silk  and  velvet  and  purple  and  gold;  but  they  are  that 
which  is  far  more  glorious,  lords  over  death  and  the  devil, 
hell  and  evil.  Earthly  kings  can  deal  only  with  gold  and 
silver,  money  and  property,  can  possess  riches  and  power, 
can  destroy  and  harass  people,  can  tax  and  oppress  and  flay 
their  subjects;  but  they  cannot  help  themselves,  cannot  pre¬ 
vent  the  smallest  boil  on  their  fingers  or  pain  in  their  heads 
and  limbs.  Much  less  can  they  resist  sin,  death,  the  devil, 
hell,  disease,  calamities,  &c.  Therefore  they  are  kings  as 
counterfeits  are  dollars,  or  kings  painted  on  cards  are  kings.” 
Luther  36  :  13.  Strange  that  a  Christian  should  think  of 
denying  the  royalty  of  God’s  children.  They  have  no  earth¬ 
ly  realm  indeed;  a  golden  crown,  purple  and  ornaments  be¬ 
long  to  kings  on  cards,  they  are  much  too  poor  for  the  sons 
of  God ;  but  these  inherit  a  glorious  kingdom  notwithstand¬ 
ing.  They  are  kings  in  the  same  sphere  in  which  they  are 
priests — kings  and  priests  unto  God.  If  it  be  said  that  just 
as  spiritual  kings  have  nothing  to  do  with  temporal  kingdoms, 
so  spiritual  priests  have  nothing  to  do  with  temporal  Churches, 
which  seems  to  be  the  drift  of  the  objection,  we  would  beg 
the  reader  to  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  one,  and  is  not  temporal,  but  eternal:  in  this 
all  are  priests,  who  have  indeed  nothing  to  do  with  religious 
services  in  associations  of  the  world,  outside  of  this;  and, 
secondly,  that  when  local  organizations  of  Christians  are 
formed,  which,  so  far  as  they  are  separate  congregations,  are 
intended  for  the  present  world  only,  and  which,  in  virtue  of 
the  authority  vested  in  the  priesthood  of  believers,  choose 
their  officers,  we  do  not  claim  that  priests  have  any  more 
right  to  interfere  with  such  temporal  ecclesiastical  offices 
than  spiritual  kings  have  the  right  to  usurp  the  prerogatives 
of  temporal  authorities  in  the  State.  The  objection,  there¬ 
fore,  utterly  fails  to  meet  the  case ;  so  far  as  it  has  any  bear¬ 
ing  on  our  argument,  it  rather  serves  to  confirm  it;  for  as  in 
the  kingdom  of  God,  we  are  all  undeniably  kings,  so,  in  the 
same  realm,  we  are  all  undeniably  priests;  and,  outside  of 
this  kingdom,  we  claim  no  priestly  prerogatives  for  believers, 
whilst  in  it  we  assert  their  exercise  to  be  regulated  by  a  Di¬ 
vine  law  of  order,  which  we  are  bound  to  observe,  and  which, 
as  it  requires  a  public  ministerial  office,  guards  against  con- 
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fusion  in  the  congregation  by  limiting  their  public  exercise, 
-except  in  cases  of  necessity,  to  the  minister. 

3.  “But  if  the  Papists  oppose  us  with  the  words  of  St. 
Paul,  1  Cor.  14  :  34 :  ‘Let  your  women  keep  silence  in  the 
•Churches;  for  it  is  not  permitted  unto  them  to  speak:  but 
they  are  commanded  to  be  under  obedience,’  affirming  that 
the  right  to  preach  cannot  be  common  to  all  Christians  be¬ 
cause  it  is  forbidden  to  women;  I  reply:  We  do  not  permit 
the  dumb,  or  those  who  are  otherwise  unable  or  unqualified, 
to  preach  either.  For  although  every  one  has  power  to 
preach,  yet  we  should  not  choose  any  one  for  this  purpose, 
nor  should  any  presume  to  do  it,  unless  he  has  special  quali¬ 
fications.  .  .  .  Paul  forbids  women  to  speak  in  the  Church, 
where  there  are  men  who  are  capable  of  doing  it,  in  order 
that  all  may  be  done  decently  and  orderly,  as  it  is  much 
more  proper  and  becoming  for  men,  and  they  are  better  qual¬ 
ified  also.”  Luther  28  :  50.  The  impropriety  of  women’s 
preaching  and  praying  in  public  we  fully  admit ;  we  deem  it 
immodest  and  sinful.  But  to  conclude  from  this,  that  not  all 
believers  are  priests,  is  simply  to  abuse  our  reason  by  argu¬ 
mentation  against  plain  Scriptural  proofs;  and  to  say,  that 
on  this  account,  teaching  cannot  belong  to  the  common  priest¬ 
hood,  has  just  as  much  warrant  as  to  say  that  praying  does 
not;  for  the  command  to  women  to  keep  silence  in  the 
Church,  forbids  public  praying  just  as  much  as  public  preach¬ 
ing.  Not  every  man  has  the  qualifications  for  this,  and 
women  are  not  naturally  as  well  adapted  for  it  as  men.  But 
women  are  priests  notwithstanding;  and  when  in  their  closets 
they  bring  their  offerings  to  the  Holy  One,  or  in  their  homes 
bring  God’s  precepts  and  promises  to  their  children,  they  are 
exercising  priestly  functions  as  fully  and  as  effectually  as  any 
priest.  And  when  a  case  of  necessity  occurs,  she  may  bear 
the  tidings  of  salvation  to  benighted  souls,  and  disciple  them 
by  baptism,  as  validly  and  efficaciously  as  any  ordained  min¬ 
ister;  for  in  Christ  Jesus  “there  is  neither  male  nor  female; 
ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.”  Gal.  3  :  28.  This  the 
Church  has  always  admitted.  While  priests  who  have  not 
the  office  are  not  publicly  to  administer  the  means  of  grace 
when  there  is  a  minister  to  be  had,  and  while,  in  case  there 
is  none  to  be  had,  the  duty  falls  upon  women  only  when 
there  are  no  men  whose  services  can  be  secured,  yet  all  have 
the  right,  though  thus  regulated  by  Divine  order,  and  have 
it  in  virtue  of  their  Christian  priesthood.  We  are  able  to 
see  nothing,  in  all  these  objections,  to  weaken  our  argument 
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in  the  least.  It  remains  an  unshaken  truth,  that  all  belie¬ 
vers  are  priests,  and  to  the  priesthood  belongs  the  offering  of 
God’s  grace  to  men,  bj  His  appointed  means,  as  well  as  the 
offering  of  man’s  gifts  to  God. 

II.  The  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  belong  equally  to 
all  believers,  not  to  a  select  few  among  them  ;  therefore  all 
believers  have  originally  an  equal  right  to  exercise  them  for 
the  saving  of  souls.  We  shall  here  inquire, 

1.  What  is  meant  hy  the  keys  ?  In  the  celebrated  Har¬ 
mony  of  the  Gospels,  by  three  of  our  most  distinguished 
theologians,  Chemnitz,  Leyser  and  Gerhard,  the  question  is 
answered  thus:  “We  must  inquire,  first  of  all,  what  is  to  be 
understood  by  the  kings  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which 
Christ  here  promises.  The  reader  is  reminded  that  our  Sa¬ 
viour,  in  this  conversation  with  the  x\postles,  compares  the 
Church  to  a  city  or  house  which  He  Himself  builds.  And 
the  Church  of  Christ  is  truly  His  city,  in  which  He  gathers 
the  citizens  and  subjects  of  His  kingdom,  and  His  house,  in 
which  He  has  deposited  all  His  goods  and  treasures,  such  as 
the  grace  of  God,  remission  of  sins,  righteousness,  salvation, 
eternal  life,  &c.  .  .  .  The  delivery  of  the  keys  is  an  ancient 
symbol  of  a  certain  power  committed  and  intrusted;  for  he 
who  has  the  keys  has  access  to  everything.  Thus  when  a 
man  commits  the  keys  to  his  wife,  he  acknowledges  her  as 
his  consort,  and  intrusts  to  her  the  charge  of  the  house.  In 
the  same  way  the  keys  are  committed  to  house-keepers  and 
stewards  by  their  masters,  and  authority  is  thus  given  them 
over  the  chambers,  cellars,  chests,  and  all  their  contents. 
Thus,  too,  when  princes  are  admitted  into  a  city  the  keys  are 
delivered  to  them  by  the  citizens,  which  is  a  token  that  they 
submit  themselves  to  their  power,  and  acknowledge  their  au¬ 
thority  to  admit  into,  or  exclude  from  the  city.  This  figure 
our  Lord  here  applies  to  the  Church,  the  keys  of  which  He 
promises  to  Peter  and  his  colleagues,  and  thus  teaches  that 
He  will  appoint  them  His  house-keepers  and  stewards,  that 
they  may  open  the  treasures  to  the  worthy  and  admit  them 
to  their  possession  and  use,  and  close  them  to  the  unworthy 
and  profane,  and  banish  them  from  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Hence  Paul  says :  ‘Let  a  man  so  account  of  us,  as  of  the 
ministers  of  Christ,  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God.’ 
1  Cor.  4  :  1.  The  words,  ‘keys  of  the  kingdom  of  God,’ 
therefore  embrace  all  those  functions,  powers  and  authority, 
by  which  everything  requisite  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and 
the  government  of  the  Church  is  performed,  which  cannot  be 
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better  expressed  than  by  this  comparison  of  the  keys.”  Harm. 

1,  1616,  (Ed.  1622.)  We  are  not  aware  that  the  correctness 
of  this  exposition  has  ever  been  disputed ;  certain  we  are 
that  it  cannot  be  disputed  on  Biblical  principles.  It  is,  more¬ 
over,  the  uniform  interpretation  of  our  confessions,  as  is  man¬ 
ifest  both  from  the  identification  of  the  power  of  the  keys 
with  the  power  of  bishops,  and  from  the  specification  of  func¬ 
tions  involved  in  such  power.  A  single  passage  will  suffice 
to  place  this  beyond  controversy:  “Accordingly  they  teach 
that  the  power  of  keys  or  of  the  bishops,  according  to  the 
Gospel,  is  a  power  or  commission  from  God  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  to  remit  and  to  retain  sins,  and  to  attend  to  and  ad¬ 
minister  the  sacraments. ’’The  power  of  the  keys  is  thus  seen 
to  be  nothing  else  than  the  power  of  saving  and  edifying  souls 
by  the  administration  of  the  means  of  grace.  And, 

2.  This  power  of  the  keys  is  originally  conferred  upon 
every  believer  alike — upon  the  whole  Church  of  Jesus  Christ, 
not  only  upon  an  elect  portion.  Many  as  there  may  be  who 
doubt  this,  or  even  positively  deny  it,  it  is,  nevertheless,  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  the  clearest  proof.  The  Bible  teaches  it  directly 
and  indirectly,  and  our  Church,  here  as  everywhere,  meekly 
and  firmly  follows  the  Bible.  We  trust  no  reader  will,  from 
prejudice,  reject  the  truth  without  even  weighing  the  evi¬ 
dence. 

1.  There  is  an  abundance  of  indirect  proof  to  establish 
our  position,  even  if  there  were  none  bearing  directly  upon 
the  point.  The  Church  is  the  Saviour’s  bride,  the  Lamb’s 
wife.  “I  will  betroth  thee  unto  Me  for  ever;  yea,  I  will  be¬ 
troth  thee  unto  Me  in  righteousness.”  Hos.  2  : 19.  These 
were  no  empty  words;  they  were  accomplished,  as  all  Jeho¬ 
vah’s  words  must  be.  “He  that  hath  the  Bride  is  the  Bride¬ 
groom,”  John  3  :  29;  and  Jesus  hath  the  Bride.  Therefore 
the  apostle  says:  “I  am  jealous  over  you  with  a  godly 
jealousy:  for  I  have  espoused  you  to  one  husband,  that  I 
may  present  you  as  a  chaste  virgin  to  Christ.”  1  Cor.  11  : 

2.  And  again,  speaking  of  the  relation  of  husbands  and 
wives,  and  their  mutual  duties,  he  declares:  “This  is  a  great 
mystery:  but  I  speak  concerning  Christ  and  the  Church.” 
Eph.  5  :  32.  Now,  as  the  wife  has  conferred  upon  her  equal 
authority  over  the  treasures  of  the  house  with  the  husband, 
though  submitting  herself  to  him,  so  has  the  Lamb’s  Wife, 
as  such,  the  free  use  of  the  keys  in  the  Lord’s  house,  in  sub¬ 
mission  to  His  holy  will.  For  the  wife  does  not  sustain  the 
relation  of  a  servant  to  her  husband,  reaping  many  benefits 
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from  his  wealth,  but  that  of  a  companion,  who  is  mad  e  joint 
owner  ol  the  wealth,  with  power  to  share  it  with  others. 
The  analogy  suggested  would  fail  in  the  most  important  point 
if  the  Church  had  not,  as  Christ’s  Bride,  the  power  of  the 
keys.  ^Therefore  let  us,  as  Christians,  who  should  know 
their  treasure  and  glory,  learn  to  glory  in  this  marriage,  re¬ 
joice  in  it  and  comfort  ourselves  with  it,  that  we,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  have  attained  to  this  exalted  dignity  of  being,  and 
being  called  the  Bride  of  His  Son.  ...  If  thou  art  become 
Ilis  Bride,  thou  hast  the  keys  and  art  the  lady  of  the  house, 
and  art  in  possession  of  His  heavenly  treasures.”  Luther 
18  :  312.  Because  believers  are  the  Lord’s  Bride,  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  assure  us  that  they  are  proprietors  of  all  that  is  in  Ilis 
House,  even  of  the  ministers:  “Let  no  man  glory  in  men: 
for  all  things  are  yours;  whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Ce¬ 
phas,  or  the  world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things  present,  or 
things  to  come:  all  are  yours.”  1  Cor.  3:21-2.  There¬ 
fore,  too,  the  Church  is  called  “the  mother  of  us  all.”  Gal. 
4  :  26.  If  the  power  of  begetting  children  unto  God,  of  re¬ 
generating  fallen  men,  that  they  may  receive  the  adoption  of 
sons,  were  the  prerogative  only  of  a  distinct  order  of  men, 
independently  of  the  Christian  priesthood,  not  of  all  believ¬ 
ers,  then  this  order,  not  the  Church,  would  be  called  the 
mother  of  God’s  children.  But  if  the  Church,  not  a  select 
class,  regenerates  men,  and  renders  them  heirs  of  heaven, 
then  to  her,  to  the  congregation  of  believers,  must  belong  the 
authority  to  administer  the  means  by  which  alone  children 
can  be  born  unto  God. 

2.  And  that  which  is  plainly  implied  in  the  passages  re¬ 
ferred  to,  is  directly  affirmed  in  others.  For  when  the  Lord 
says  to  Peter,  Matt.  16:19:  “I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind 
on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt 
loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven,”  it  would  be  an  ig¬ 
noring  of  the  context,  as  well  as  of  the  proportion  of  faith, 
to  limit  this  to  Peter  alone.  The  Church  is  confessedly  not 
built  upon  His  person,  but  upon  Christ:  upon  this  “living 
stone”  all  Christians  are  founded  and  built  up  as  “lively 
stones”  into  a  spiritual  house;  and  although  some  are  first  in 
point  of  time,  and  these,  being  inspired  preachers  of  the 
truth,  which  alone  supports  the  Church,  are  said  to  form  the 
foundation,  yet  they  are  all  coordinate  in  point  of  rank  and 
dignity.  To  understand  the  passage  in  question,  we  need 
Vol.  XIII,  No.  50.  28 
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but  observe  in  what  character  Peter  was  addressed.  And 
this  is  easy.  The  Lord  asked  His  disciples  whom  they  be¬ 
lieved  Him  to  be.  “Simon  Peter  answered  and  said,  Thou 
art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.”  Upon  this  con¬ 
fession  of  Divine  truth,  which  flesh  and  blood  could  not  reveal 
to  him,  he  received  the  keys  of  the  kingdom.  The  allusion 
to  Peter’s  name,  and  designation  as  a  rock  upon  which  the 
Church  is  built,  forms  no  difficulty.  The  truth  saves;  per¬ 
sons  who  believe  it  are  established  upon  it  as  on  a  rock ;  but 
because  the  truth  brings  salvation,  the  person  who  declares 
it  brings  salvation  also :  he  brings  it  by  the  truth.  There¬ 
fore  the  confessing  person  is,  in  a  secondary  sense,  a  rock 
also :  he  stands  immovable  while  he  clings  to  the  truth,  and 
by  his  confession  and  consequent  spread  of  the  truth,  the 
building  progresses.  As  this  may  be  said  of  believers  con¬ 
fessing  the  truth  in  general,  it  may  be  said  especially  of  in¬ 
spired  men.  But  as  the  keys  are  given  to  Peter,  as  a  be¬ 
liever  and  confessor  of  the  truth,  they  of  course  belong  to  all 
who  believe  and  confess,  a  representative  of  whom  he  was. 
The  words  of  our  Lord  in  Matt.  18  :  15-20,  must  banish 
every  lingering  doubt  of  this.  Here  it  is  the  persons  in¬ 
structed  to  tell  each  other  of  their  faults  when  they  trespass, 
who  have  the  promise  that  their  prayers  shall  be  heard,  and 
that  Jesus  is  in  their  midst,  when  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together,  that  form  the  Church  of  the  living  God,  to  whom 
the  keys  are  delivered.  “0  what  an  advantage  it  would  be 
for  the  Pope  if  this  passage  were  not  in  the  Gospel!  For 
here  Christ  gives  the  keys  to  the  whole  congregation,  not  to 
St.  Peter.  And  to  this  place  belongs  also  the  passage  in 
Matt.  16,  where  He  gives  the  keys  to  St.  Peter,  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  Church.  For  in  this  18th  chapter  the  Lord  ex¬ 
plains  His  own  words,  and  shows  to  wffiom  He  gave  the  keys, 
in  the  preceding  16th  chapter,  in  the  person  of  St.  Peter. 
They  are  conferred  upon  all  Christians,  not  upon  St.  Peter’s 
person.”  Luther  2T  :  863. 

This  is  unmistakeably  the  doctrine  of  our  Symbols.  The 
Treatise  on  the  power  and  primacy  of  the  Pope,  appended  to 
the  Smalcald  Articles,  after  showing,  in  opposition  to  the  ar¬ 
rogant  claims  of  the  Papacy,  that  the  words  of  Scripture  to 
which  we  have  just  referred,  apply  just  as  much  to  the  other 
apostles  as  to  St.  Peter,  proceeds  thus:  “Besides  this,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  the  keys  are  not  given  to  one  person 
only,  but  that  they  belong  to  the  whole  Church,  as  this  can 
be  satisfactorily  proved  by  clear  and  certain  evidences.  For 
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just  as  the  promise  of  the  Gospel  belongs  certainly  and  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  whole  Church,  so  must  the  keys  belong  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  whole  Church ;  because  the  keys  are  nothing 
else  than  the  office,  by  which  such  promise  is  communicated 
to  those  who  desire  it,  as  also  the  practice  of  the  Church 
evinces  that  she  has  power  to  ordain  ministers.  And  Christ 
shows,  in  connection  with  these  words,  ‘Whatsoever  ye  shall 
bind,’  &c.,  to  whom  He  gives  the  keys,  namely,  to  the 
Church :  ‘Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my 
name,’ &c.”  333 :  24.  The  attempt  which  is  sometimes  made  to 
prove  the  irrelevancy  of  this  passage  to  the  question  in  hand,l 
by  laying  stress  on  the  fact  that  it  is  directed  against  Papa 
arrogance,  is  manifestly  a  miserable  failure.  We  admit  the 
fact  to  its  fullest  extent;  we  would  emphasize  it;  we  would 
entreat  those  who  deny  the  rights  of  the  Christian  priesthood 
well  to  consider  it.  For  the  words  are  a  solemn  protest 
against  Romanizing  tendencies  beyond  the  borders  of  Rome, 
as  well  as  against  the  developed  hierar chism  within  them. 
The  design  of  the  passage  is  to  prove  the  baselessness  of  the 
Pope’s  pretensions,  that  the  keys  do  not  belong  to  him  alone, 
not  even  if  he  were  Peter’s  successor.  This  is  done  by  fur¬ 
nishing  evidence  to  show  that  the  other  Apostles  had  the  keys 
conferred  upon  them  just  as  much  as  St.  Peter,  and,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  this ,  that  these  keys  are  given  and  belong  to  all 
Christians,  to  the  whole  Church,  not  even  to  the  apostles 
only,  much  less  only  to  one  man  among  them.  The  argu¬ 
ment  to  establish  this  is  conclusive.  The  promise  of  the 
Gospel  belongs  immediately  to  the  whole  Church,  to  every 
believer ;  every  believer  must  accordingly  have  pow er  to  com¬ 
municate  that  which  belongs  to  him,  as  it  is  God’s  will  that 
it  should  be  communicated ;  but  the  keys  are  the  means  by 
which  alone  such  communication  is  made,  or  can  be  made, 
by  him :  therefore  the  keys  necessarily  belong  to  all.  Further : 
it  is  a  manifest  fact  that  the  Church  has  power  to  ordain 
ministers ;  the  right  and  duty  of  these  is  to  exercise  the  keys; 
but  men  cannot  confer  powers  which  they  do  not  possess  : 
therefore  the  keys  must  belong  to  the  whole  Church.  But 
there  are  those  who,  finding  the  scope  of  the  argument 
against  them,  still  strive  to  discover  something  in  isolated  ex¬ 
pressions  to  save  them  from  the  ignominy  of  fighting  against, 
while  they  profess  to  be  enlisted  under,  the  banner  of  our 
Church.  Thus  it  is  said  that  because  the  keys  are  styled  the 
“office,”  by  which  the  promise  of  the  Gospel  is  communica¬ 
ted,  therefore  they  can  belong  only  to  the  ministers  who  hold 
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tlie  office.  This  looks  like  misery.  It  would  be  bad  logic, 
indeed,  to  assert  that  the  evangelical  promise,  and  of  course 
the  power  of  spreading  it  abroad,  belongs  to  all ;  but  the 
keys  impart  the  promise;  therefore  the  keys  belong  to  some. 
And  this,  too,  as  an  argument  in  addition  to  the  one  present¬ 
ed  just  before,  showing  that  they  do  belong  to  some,  namely, 
to  the  Apostles.  Our  fathers  are  perfectly  innocent  of  this. 
They  prove  that  the  keys  cannot  belong  to  the  Pope  alone, 
because  they  belong  to  ail  ministers,  and  more  than  this,  to  all 
believers.  The  word  office,  in  the  passage  in  question,  as  in 
scores  of  other  instances,  is  evidently  synonymous  with  func¬ 
tion.  The  keys  are  the  means  of  imparting  the  promise — 
their  exercise,  the  function  by  which  it  is  imparted.  Further, 
it  is  sometimes  maintained  that  when  the  keys  are  said  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  whole  Church,  which,  therefore,  has  the  power  to 
ordain  ministers,  this  power  is  ascribed  to  the  Church,  be¬ 
cause  the  ministry,  who  are  supposed  to  have  the  power  ex¬ 
clusively,  belong  to  the  Church.  But  this  is  shown  to  be  an 
error,  not  only  by  the  argument  as  a  whole,  but  also  by  the 
distinct  declaration  that  the  Church  is,  and  the  power  is 
lodged,  “Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  Jesus’ 
name.”  Not  only  the  Church  as  a  whole,  but  every  part  of 
it,  has  such  power,  and  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  to¬ 
gether,  they  have  authority  to  ordain  ministers,  to  exercise  it, 
because  they  have  it.  No  amount  of  prevarication  can  make 
the  passage,  or  any  part  of  it,  say  anything  but  that  the  keys 
belong  to  all  Christians,  and  belong  to  them  principaliter 
and  immediate ,  as  the  Latin  copy  expresses  it.  The  minis¬ 
ter,  as  the  steward  of  the  house,  has  them  mediately  and  at 
second  hand,  and  exercises  them  in  the  name  of  the  master 
and  His  Bride. 

The  same  doctrine  is  also  stated  on  page  341  :  678,  and 
proved  by  similar  arguments.  The  design  is  there  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  Church’s  right  to  the  election  of  her  own  ministers. 
In  proof  of  this  it  is  said:  “Where  the  Church  exists  there 
is  always  the  command  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Therefore  the 
Churches  must  retain  the  power  of  calling,  electing  and  or¬ 
daining  ministers.  And  this  power  is  a  gift  which  God  has, 
in  the  proper  sense,  bestowed  upon  the  Church,  and  which 
cannot,  by  any  human  power,  be  taken  away  from  her,  as 
St.  Paul  testifies,  Eph.  4:8:  4He  ascended  up  on  high,  He 
led  captivity  captive  and  gave  gifts  to  men.’  Among  these 
gifts,  which  belong  to  the  Church,  he  enumerates  pastors  and 
teachers,  and  adds  that  these  are  given  for  the  edification  of 
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the  Body  of  Christ.  Hence  it  follows  that  where  there  is  a 
true  Church  there  must  also  be  the  power  to  elect  and  ordain 
ministers;  as  in  case  of  necessity  a  mere  layman  can  absolve 
another  and  become  his  minister.  So  St.  Augustine  relates 
the  case  of  two  Christians  in  a  ship,  one  of  whom  baptized 
the  other  and  then  was  absolved  by  him.  Here  belong  also 
the  words  of  Christ,  which  testify  that  the  keys  are  given  to 
the  whole  Church,  not  to  several  particular  persons,  as  the 
text  says :  ‘Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my 
name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.’  ”  It  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  here  the  right  to  elect  pastors  is  based  upon  the 
command  given  to  the  Church  to  propagate  the  Gospel.  This 
propagation  is  the  duty,  not  of  a  class  supposed  to  be  of  a 
superior  order  to  Christians,  but  of  Christians,  who  are,  on 
this  very  account,  for  the  better  performance  of  that  duty, 
to  elect,  and  must,  therefore,  have  the  right  to  elect,  persons 
who  should  act  as  their  ministers.  This  duty,  and  therefore, 
of  course,  the  means  of  performing  it,  belongs  inalienably  to 
each  believer,  so  that  when  it  cannot  be  discharged  through 
the  ministry,  that  is  when  a  case  of  necessity  occurs,  each 
can  exercise  the  keys  in  his  own  right.  For  these  are  not 
given  only  to  “special  persons’’ — let  the  reader  mark  the 
words  well — but  to  all.  It  would  seem  almost  incredible  that 
there  should  be  any  controversy  about  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  when  her  symbols  are  so  positive  and  so 
plain. 

And  equally  so  are  her  greatest  teachers.  “The  keys  are 
given  to  him  who  stands  by  faith  upon  this  rock.  But  here 
we  must  not  have  respect  to  any  person  who  stands  upon  the 
rock;  for  one  falls  to-day,  another  to-morrow,  as  Peter  fell. 
Therefore  no  one  is  designated  as  possessor  of  the  keys  but  the 
Church,  that  is,  those  who  stand  upon  this  rock.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  alone  has  the  keys,  and  nobody  else;  although 
the  Bishop  and  the  Pope  may  use  them  -as  persons  to  whom 
the  congregation  has  entrusted  them.”  Luther  15 :  394. 
“The  keys  are  not  the  Pope’s,  as  he  pretends,  but  they  be¬ 
long  to  the  Church,  the  people  of  Christ,  God’s  people,  or 
the  holy  Christian  people  throughout  the  whole  world,  or 
wherever  there  are  Christians.  For  they  cannot  all  be  at 
Rome,  unless  the  whole  world  were  at  Rome,  which  will  not 
be  for  some  time  to  come.  Just  as  baptism,  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per  and  the  word  of  God  are  not  the  Pope’s,  but  belong  to 
the  people  of  Christ,  and  are  called  keys  of  the  Church,  not 
keys  of  the  Pope.  Ib.  25  :  364.  “They  should  first  show 
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and  establish  the  claim  to  a  different  power  from  that  which 
is  common  to  the  Church ;  but  instead  of  this  the}7  assert  it 
as  if  it  were  already  shown  and  established,  and  bring  for¬ 
ward  their  falsehoods  and  imaginary  differences,  declaring 
that  the  Church  has  indeed  the  right  and  power  of  the  keys, 
but  their  exercise  belongs  to  the  bishops.  These  are  flippant 
assertions,  which  fall  to  pieces  of  themselves.  Christ  here 
gives  to  every  Christian  the  power  and  use  of  the  keys  when 
he  says:  ‘let  him  be  to  thee  a  heathen  man.’  Who  is  meant 
here  ?  Whom  does  He  address  when  He  says  ‘to  thee  ?’ 
The  Pope  ?  Nay,  He  speaks  to  every  Christian  in  particu¬ 
lar.  But  when  He  says  ‘let  him  be  to  thee,’  He  not  only 
gives  the  right  and  power,  but  commands  and  orders  its  use 
and  exercise  also.”  Ib,  W.  10  :  1845.  Chemnitz,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  Papistic  errors  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  the 
means  of  grace,  says:  “In  opposition  to  these  tyrannical  no¬ 
tions,  Luther  teaches,  according  to  the  word  of  God,  that 
Christ  delivered  and  commended  the  keys,  that  is,  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  word  and  sacraments,  to  the  whole  Church.” 
Exam.  2  :  20  (Ed.  1585.)  “It  is  to  be  considered,  in  the 
second  place,”  says  Polycarp  Leyser,  in  the  Ev.  Harmony 
of  Chemnitz,  Leyser  and  Gerhard,  “to  whom  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  are  intrusted.  For  since  Christ  here 
says  to  Peter,  ‘I  will  give  to  thee,’  the  Papists  would  elicit 
from  this  also  the  primacy  of  Peter,  which  he  is  supposed  to 
have  received  over  all,  even  over  the  Apostles;  upon  which 
again  they  build  the  primacy  of  all  those  who  are  their  suc¬ 
cessors  in  the  See  of  Rome.  But  here  we  must  observe  the 
context  of  the  whole  history  in  order  that  we  may  arrive  at 
the  certain,  true  and  indubitable  sense.  Christ  asked  all  the 
apostles,  whom  they  declared  Him  to  be?  Peter  answered 
in  the  name  of  all,  and  confessed  their  common  faith.  What 
Christ  said  again  to  him  must,  therefore,  be  referred  equally 
to  all.  Indeed,  what  He  here  declares  to  Peter  alone,  he 
presently,  in  Matt.  18  :  18,  applies  not  only  to  the  apostles, 
but  to  the  whole  Church.”  II,  Cap.  85,  p.  1619.  The  illus¬ 
trious  Gerhard  uses  the  fact,  that  the  keys  were  given  to  the 
whole  Church,  as  the  first  Scriptural  proof  for  the  Church’s 
right  to  elect  her  own  ministers,  and  notices  an  objection 
thus:  “Bellarium  objects  that  Peter  received  the  keys  in  the 
name  of  the  Church,  because  he  received  them  for  the  benefit 
and  use  of  the  whole  Church,  and  because  he  would  not  use 
them  himself  alone,  but  transmit  them  to  his  successors,  and 
communicate  them  to  other  bishops  and  presbyters.  Answer : 
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We  admit  that  Peter  received  the  keys  for  the  benefit  and 
nse  of  the  Church,  and  that  he  had  them  in  common  with 
other  bishops  and  priests ;  but  we  deny  that  this  is  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  in  an  exclusive  sense,  as  though  the  keys  were  given 
to  Peter  and  the  bishops  alone,  and  not  to  the  whole  Church. 
For  as  Peter  confessed  Christ  in  the  name  of  the  Church, 
not  only  in  the  sense  that  this  confession  inured  to  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  whole  Church,  but  also  in  this,  that  in  Peter  con¬ 
fessing,  the  whole  Church  confessed,  so  also,  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  were  given  to  Peter  in  the  name  of  the 
Church,  not  only  because  they  were  given  to  him  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  and  use  of  the  Church,  but  also  because  the  Church 
received  them  in  the  person  ot  Peter,  that  she  might  exer¬ 
cise  them  herself/’  Loc.  Theol.  24,  §87,  p.  85.  (Ed. 
Cotta.) 

III.  The  truth,  that  the  grace  of  God  and  the  means  of 
imparting  it  to  others,  are  the  glorious  heritage  of  all  believ¬ 
ers,  not  merely  of  a  select  class,  is  still  further  confirmed 
and  illustrated  by  numerous  precepts  and  examples  of  Holy 
Scripture. 

1.  The  precepts  which  imply  this,  are  so  abundant,  that 
the  only  difficulty  is  to  make  the  selection.  For  every  com¬ 
mand  to  teach  and  edify,  to  admonish  and  comfort,  with 
which  the  Scriptures  abound,  must  either  be  confined  to  the 
ministerial  office,  or  must  be  admitted  to  involve  the  truth  for 
which  we  contend,  that  all  believers  are  equally  heirs  to  the 
means  by  which  alone  such  command  can  be  obeyed.  But 
few  will  be  so  desperate  as  to  put  such  restrictions  upon 
God’s  words  addressed  to  His  children  in  general.  “For  no 
one  can  deny,”  says  Luther,  “that  every  Christian  has  God’s 
word,  and  is  taught  of  God  and  anointed  as  priest,  as  Christ 
says,  John  6:45:  ‘They  shall  be  all  taught  of  God,’  and  Ps. 
45:7:  ‘God  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness 
above  thy  fellows.’  These  companions  are  the  Christians, 
Christ’s  brethren,  who  are  consecrated  with  Him  as  priests, 
as  St.  Peter  also  says:  ‘Ye  are  a  royal  priesthood,  that  ye 
should  show  forth  the  praises  of  Him  who  hath  called  you  out 
of  darkness  into  His  marvellous  light.”  1  Pet.  2  :  9.  But 
if  it  is  true  that  they  have  God’s  word,  and  are  anointed  of 
Him,  they  are  also  under  obligations  to  confess  it,  and  teach 
and  propagate  it,  as  Paul  says:  ‘We  having  the  same  spirit 
of  faith,  according  as  it  is  written,  I  believed  and  therefore 
have  I  spoken,  we  also  believe  and  therefore  speak.’  2  Cor. 
4  : 13.  And  in  Ps.  51  : 13,  the  prophet  says  of  all  Chris- 
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tians:  ‘I  will  teach  transgressors  Thy  ways,  and  sinners  shall 
be  converted  unto  Thee.’  Thus  it  is  obvious,  here  again, 
that  a  Christian  not  only  has  the  right  and  power  to  teach 
God’s  word,  but  is  bound  to  do  it  if  he  would  save  his  soul 
and  retain  Divine  grace.”  22  : 146.  For  he  has  plain  com¬ 
mands  to  this  effect.  Thus  St.  Paul  says  to  the  saints  and 
brethren  at  Colosse,  not  merely  to  the  bishops:  “Let  the 
word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  richly  in  all  wisdom,  teaching 
and  admonishing  one  another  in  psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spir¬ 
itual  songs.”  Col.  3  :  16.  Again  he  tells  the  Ephesians,  who 
are  now  light  in  the  Lord,  that  they  should  “have  no  fellow¬ 
ship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness,  but  rather  reprove 
them.”  Eph.  5  :  11.  To  the  Thessalonians  he  speaks  sola¬ 
cing  words  about  the  last  times,  and  adds:  “Wherefore 
comfort  one  another  with  these  words.”  1  Thess.  4  :  18. 
And  no  one  can  possibly  have  read  the  New  Testament  care¬ 
fully  without  having  found  frequent  instances  of  precepts, 
encouraging  us  to  exhort  and  admonish  one  another  in  the 
Lord.  “I  myself  also  am  persuaded  of  you,  my  brethren, 
that  ye  also  are  full  of  goodness,  filled  with  all  knowledge, 
able  also  to  admonish  one  another.”  Rom.  15  : 14.  It  is 
evident  that  the  ability  to  edify  must  also  be  exercised. 
“Edify  one  another,  even  as  also  ye  do.  .  .  .  Warn  them 
that  are  unruly,  comfort  the  feeble-minded,  support  the  weak, 
be  patient  toward  all  men.”  1  Thess.  5  :  11,  14.  Brethren, 
if  any  of  you  do  err  from  the  truth  and  one  convert  him,  let 
him  know  that  he  which  converteth  the  sinner  from  the  error 
of  his  way  shall  save  a  soul  from  death.”  James  5  : 19,  20. 
Now,  these  instructions  to  Christians,  which  are  met  with  so 
frequently  in  the  Scriptures,  certainly  cannot  mean  anything 
else  but  that  the  word  of  God  belongs  to  all  alike,  and  should 
be  used  for  mutual  edification.  For  no  believer  will  be  likely 
to  suppose  that  Christians  are  to  edify,  admonish,  rebuke, 
comfort  one  another  by  any  other  means  than  the  word  of 
God,  which  is  His  power  unto  salvation.  And  if  there  be  a 
reader  to  whom  these  passages  seem  inconclusive  as  proofs 
for  our  position,  because  they  may  all  be  referred  to  Chris¬ 
tians  in  their  private  intercourse  with  each  other,  we  would 
entreat  him  to  consider,  that  the  question  here  is  whether 
Christians  have  the  right  and  power  to  use  the  means  of 
grace,  not  whether  it  is  right  to  use  them  in  this  or  that  par¬ 
ticular  manner.  We  by  no  means  identify  the  Christian 
priesthood  with  the  pastoral  office :  our  Church  never  gave 
the  least  countenance  to  such  confusion :  but  we  do  maintain, 
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and  we  have  given  reason  for  maintaining,  that  all  Christians 
have  the  right  and  the  duty  of  saving  souls  by  using  the  only 
means,  through  which  they  can  be  saved.  In  what  order  this 
is  to  be  done  is  a  separate  question,  the  decision  of  which  in 
no  way  effects  the  fundamental  one  in  hand,  which  is  one  of 
right,  not  of  order.  The  question  of  order  will  receive  our 
attention  in  another  place.  The  passages  do  conclusively 
prove  that  all  Christians  have  the  right  to  use  the  word  of 
God  for  the  conversion  and  edification  of  souls. 

2.  And  numerous  examples  of  such  use,  recorded  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,  also  prove  it.  We  have  already  mentioned  some  such, 
showing  how  Christians,  in  their  joy  and  gratitude,  told  the 
people  around  them  of  Christ  and  the  blessedness  He  came 
to  bring.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  Church, 
this  proclamation  of  truth,  by  persons  not  in  office,  by  no 
means  ceased,  but  rather  increased  with  the  growth  of  the 
kingdom.  Zeal  for  God’s  glory  and  man’s  good,  impelled 
them  to  preach  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel.  “Thus  did 
St.  Stephen,  Acts  6  :  7,  to  whom  the  Apostles  had  not  com¬ 
mended  the  office  of  preaching;  still  he  preached  and  did 
great  wonders  and  miracles  among  the  people.  So  did  Philip 
the  deacon,  Stephen’s  colleague,  upon  whom  again  the  office 
of  preaching  was  not  conferred.  Acts  8:5.  So  also  did 
Apollo.  Acts  18  :  25.”  Luther  22  :  147.  And  so  did 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,  who  “expounded  unto  him  the  way  of 
God  more  perfectly.”  Acts  18  :  26.  If  still  other  examples 
should  be  desired,  we  would  refer  to  Acts  8  :  8,  4,  where  it 
is  said:  “As  for  Saul,  he  made  havoc  of  the  Church,  enter¬ 
ing  into  every  house,  and  hailing  men  and  women,  committed 
them  to  prison.  Therefore,  they  that  were  scattered  abroad 
went  every  where,  preaching  the  word.”  It  would  require 
an  almost  incredible  degree  of  attachment  to  a  preconceived 
opinion,  for  a  Christian  to  suppose,  that  those  who  were  scat¬ 
tered  abroad  by  the  persecution,  were  all  incumbents  of  the 
pastoral  office,  when  every  house  was  entered  and  men  and 
women  hailed.  Even  Lohe  admits  that  here  there  were  lay 
preachers,  (Kirch e  in  Amt.,  43.)  That  it  was  possible  for 
these  persons,  as  it  is  for  all  others,  to  do  wrong,  we  of 
course  confess ;  we  confess,  too,  that  the  example  of  fallible 
men,  is  never,  in  itself,  sufficient  to  prove  that  which  they  do 
to  be  right ;  but  here  we  have  examples  which  illustrate  the 
right,  proved  by  other  evidences,  and  which,  therefore,  afford 
confirmation  to  our  argument,  especially  as  the  wrong,  if  such 
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there  had  been  in  this  lay  preaching,  would  not  have  been 
left  unrebuked. 

IV.  As  a  final  proof,  for  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  that 
all  believers  have  the  right  to  administer  the  means  of  grace, 
we  would  call  attention  to  the  grave  errors  which  its  rejection 
involves. 

1.  It  has  led  to  the  error  of  making  the  efficacy  of  the 
means  of  grace  dependent  upon  the  administrator,  not  upon 
the  administration  according  to  God’s  word.  This  is  express¬ 
ly  asserted  by  men  who  limit  these  means  to  a  select  class. 
“We  are  convinced,'’  says  Pastor  Grabau,  Hirtenbrief,  II,  3, 
“that  a  person  arbitrarily  chosen  by  the  congregation,  can 
neither  give  absolution  nor  distribute  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ,  but  that  he  distributes  merely  bread  and  wine.” 
And  again:  “Hence  it  is  clear  that,  ordinarily,  God  will  be¬ 
stow  His  blessings  by  the  word  and  sacraments  only  through 
the  ministerial  office.”  Ib.  p.  45.  Statements  similar  to 
these  are  to  be  found  in  numerous  publications  by  professed 
Lutherans,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  And  if  these 
persons  usually  insert  clauses,  by  which  they  would  fain  pre¬ 
serve  the  efficacy  of  the  means  of  grace  in  themselves,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  their  administrators,  this  just  as  usually  makes 
the  impression  upon  unbiased  minds,  of  an  amazing  inconsis¬ 
tency.  Pastor  Grabau  says  that  “the  office  is  not  merely  an 
order  which  God  has  established  for  the  preaching  of  His 
word,  but  a  Divinely,  powerful,  ministerial  means,  to  pour 
and  plant  into  our  hearts  the  sacred  sense  and  meaning  of 
the  word  and  its  fulness  of  grace.”  When  it  is  conceded 
that  notwithstanding  this,  laymen  may  effectually  exhort  and 
comfort,  and  even  absolve,  in  case  of  necessity,  it  is  not  easy 
to  reconcile  this  with -the  statement  just  quoted.  Strive  as  they 
may  to  avoid  it,  the  doctrine  of  such  persons  implies  that  the 
ministry  is  necessary  to  give  efficiency  to  the  means  of  grace, 
and  that  when  grace  is  conferred  without  the  office,  it  is  on 
the  same  principle  that  its  bestowal  is  admitted  to  be  possi¬ 
ble,  in  a  case  of  necessity,  even  without  the  Divinely  ap¬ 
pointed  means,  inasmuch  as  God  is  not  bound  to  them.  It 
is  easy  to  perceive  that  such  a  doctrine  is  subversive  of  the 
truth  that  they  derive  their  efficacy  alone  from  God’s  ap¬ 
pointment  and  promise.  The  office  is  not  only  conceived  to 
be  a  means  of  grace  itself,  but  a  superior  means,  upon  which 
the  efficacy  of  the  word  and  the  sacraments  depends.  For, 
although  this  is  sometimes  said  to  be  an  unfair  presentation 
of  the  view  of  those  who  deny  that  the  keys  belong  equally 
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to  all  believers,  inasmuch  as  they  would  not  have  the  office 
called  a  means  of  grace,  but  only  a  means  of  administration, 
yet  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  treasures  of  Divine  grace  exist, 
indeed,  for  all  men,  and  are  intended  to  be  offered  by  the 
appointed  means  to  all,  but  can  be  obtained  only  through  the 
ecclesiastical  minister,  the  bestowal  of  the  treasures  is  condi¬ 
tioned  just  as  much  by  the  minister  as  by  the  word  and  sa¬ 
craments.  And  when  it  is  denied  that  believers  are  all 
priests,  and  the  administration  of  the  means  of  grace  is  one 
of  the  sacerdotal  powers  which  all  enjoy — that  the  keys  be¬ 
long  to  all,  and  can  be  exercised  by  all — and  when  it  is 
maintained  that  these  rights  and  powers  belong  only  to  an 
order  called  the  ministry,  it  is  impossible  consistently  to  hold 
any  other  view  than  this,  that  the  means  are  efficacious  in  the 
hands  of  ministers,  because  they  have  the  keys,  but  never  so 
in  the  hands  of  any  others,  who  have  them  not:  for  unless 
this  is  maintained  we  see  not  what  advantage  is  to  be  derived 
from  denying  that  the  priesthood  has  the  right  of  using  the 
keys,  and  that  this  use  is  limited  to  the  ministerial  office, 
merely  by  a  Divine  law  of  order.  And,  as  a  consequence  of 
this, 

2.  The  rejection  of  these  common  Christian  rights  deprives 
us  of  the  certainty  of  God’s  grace,  and,  therefore,  prevents 
our  hearts  from  attaining  to  full  peace  in  Jesus.  For  our 
comfort  depends  not  on  our  past  or  present  experience,  but 
upon  God’s  unchanging  grace;  and  if  there  should  be  the 
least  uncertainty  in  our  minds  whether  God  has  really  made 
us  recipients  of  that  grace,  our  peace  in  believing,  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost,  would  necessarily  depart,  because  we  cannot 
rest  assured  and  peaceful  in  faith,  when  we  have  no  solid 
ground  for  faith  to  rest  upon.  But  if  the  keys  are  given  to 
an  order  separate  and  distinct  from  the  universal  priesthood 
of  believers,  not  to  these  in  general,  and  their  efficacy  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  their  administration  by  members  of  that  order, 
we  never  can  be  fully  sure  that  grace  is  ours,  and  very  fre¬ 
quently  we  must  be  troubled  by  doubts.  For  the  question 
must  then  arise,  not  only  whether  the  person  who  dispenses 
the  means  comes  to  us  as  one  of  the  order  to  which  this  right 
is  confined,  but  also  whether  there  may  not  be  some  defect 
in  his  title  to  such  dignity.  And  especially  when  persons 
make  the  right  of  membership  in  such  order  dependent  on 
succession,  whether  episcopal  or  presbyterial,  when  they 
maintain  the  order  to  be  self-propagating,  as  those  who  deny 
the  priesthood  of  all  believers  usually  do,  does  such  question 
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become  tormenting.  Whether  the  baptism  and  the  absolu 
tion  which  we  received  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  on  the 
ground  of  which,  we  would  bid  defiance  to  earth  and  hell  if 
we  knew  they  were  given  by  our  Maker,  were  administered 
by  a  person  of  the  authorized  order,  and  whether,  even  if 
the  appearances  were  such  as  to  prove  him  duly  received  into 
the  order,  there  was  no  defective  or  worthless  link  in  the 
chain  of  succession  somewhere  in  the  past,  on  account  of 
which  none  succeeding  it  were  duly  authorized,  would  be  a 
momentous  and  harassing  inquiry  to  one  who  is  convinced 
that  the  communication  of  grace  is  made  only  through  the 
ministerial  office.  That  we  do  not  find  many  troubled  thus, 
in  fact,  does  not  prove  us  mistaken  in  viewing  this  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  such  false  theory;  it  only  proves  that  among 
those  who  teach  it,  there  are  not  many  who  have  carefully 
considered  the  consequences.  Generally,  sincere  men  are 
better  than  their  false  views,  which  influence  their  own  hearts 
but  little,  while  they  conscientiously  hold  fast  truths  with 
which  such  falsehoods  are  inconsistent.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  fact,  or  its  explanation,  in  this  regard,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  legitimate  consequence  of  limiting  grace  to 
the  ministrations  of  ecclesiastical  officers,  is  the  uncertainty 
of  such  grace  in  proportion  to  the  uncertainty  respecting  the 
validity  of  their  official  claims. 

3.  Another  consequence  of  such  false  theory,  is  that  it  ex¬ 
cludes  the  administration  by  laymen,  even  in  case  of  necessi¬ 
ty.  For  it  is  scarcely  needful  for  us  to  repeat,  that  accord- 
to  the  theory  we  are  opposing,  those  who  have  not  the 
priesthood  cannot  exercise  it,  and  those  who  have  not  the 
keys  cannot  use  them  under  any  circumstances.  Our  Sym¬ 
bols  base  the  right  of  laymen  to  officiate,  in  case  of  necessi¬ 
ty,  not  upon  the  supposed  abrogation  of  all  law,  when  an 
emergency  arises,  but  upon  the  orginal  right  of  all  Christians 
to  spread  the  Gospel,  which  is  to  be  done  through  the  minis¬ 
try,  for  the  sake  of  order  in  the  congregation,  but  which  is 
to  be  done  in  any  way  where  the  rule  of  order  will  not  apply: 
for  the  main  thing  is  to  preach  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ,  to  which  the  order  in  which  it  is  to  be  done,  must 
always  be  subservient.  See  p.  341.  That  this  is  the  ground, 
upon  which  Luther  based  it,  is  known  to  all  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  works.  He  acknowledged  no  right  to  do 
wrong  by  necessity.  If  the  right  to  administer  the  means  of 
grace  belongs  exclusively  to  an  order,  by  God’s  command, 
no  necessity,  however  urgent  it  may  be,  can  give  it  to  one 
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■who  is  not  of  that  order.  The  first  necessity  always  is  to 
do  and  suffer  God’s  will,  and  all  departures  from  this,  on  the 
pretence  of  its  necessity,  is  a  mere  effort  to  justify  a  palpa¬ 
ble  sin  by  a  pretence  as  palpably  vain.  Necessity,  the  most 
extreme,  will  not  justify  the  robbing  of  our  neighbor,  in  order 
to  purchase  bread,  or  the  murder  of  a  relative  in'order  to  obtain 
his  property  by  inheritance.  Order  will  yield  to  necessity, 
but  right  never.  The  members  of  a  household  may  have  an 
order  in  the  administration  of  affairs  by  a  steward,  and  sub¬ 
mit  to  it  fully  in  ordinary  times ;  but  when  they  need  bread 
and  cannot  secure  it  in  the  way  of  the  established  order, 
they  will  have  it  notwithstanding ;  they  might  rather  starve 
than  steal,  but  they  would  be  guilty  of  supreme  folly  if  they 
■would  rather  starve  than  break  through  the  usual  order  and 
help  themselves  when  they  have  an  abundance  in  store. 
They  would  take  that  which  is  their  own,  whether  according 
to  the  appointed  order  or  not.  The  case  of  necessity  should 
point  doubting  persons  to  the  truth,  if  everything  else  failed. 
For  there  are  none  of  the  Lutheran  name,  so  far  as  we  know, 
who  deny  the  powers  of  the  laity,  in  cases  of  necessity,  that 
is,  who  deny  it  expressly,  though  many  do  by  implication. 
But  it  is  strange  that  persons  think  of  exercising  powers,  in 
cases  of  necessity,  which  they  have  not,  and  which  no  neces¬ 
sity  can  bestow.  Such  an  absurdity  probably  never  even 
occurred  to  Luther  and  his  coadjutors.  He  insisted  on  the 
sacerdotal  rights  and  powers  of  all  believers,  on  the  right  of 
congregations  to  elect  their  own  ministers,  because  they  had 
the  priesthood  and  keys,  for  the  exercise  of  which  ministers 
are  appointed,  and  to  exercise  these  themselves  when  neces¬ 
sity  required  it.  We  would  point  to  the  following  passage  as 
a  clear  expression  of  his  doctrine:  “And  that  I  may  say  it 
still  more  plainly,  if  a  number  of  pious  laymen  were  taken 
prisoners  and  placed  in  a  wilderness,  without  a  priest  conse¬ 
crated  by  a  bishop,  and  these  agreed  among  themselves  to 
elect  one  of  their  number,  whether  married  or  not,  and  com¬ 
mit  to  him  the  office  of  baptizing,  administering  the  Euchar¬ 
ist,  absolving  and  preaching,  he  would  be  unquestionably  a 
priest,  as  much  so  as  if  all  Bishops  and  Popes  had  ordained 
him.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  case  of  necessity ,  every  one  can 
ba/ptize  and  absolve ,  which  ivould  not  be  possible  if  we  were 
not  all  priests .”  21  :  282.  The  system  which  limits  the 

power  of  the  keys  to  the  ministry  as  a  special  order,  cannot, 
consistently,  admit  that,  in  case  of  necessity,  any  Christian 
can  use  them ;  for  this  would  involve  the  double  error  of  sup- 
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posing  that  necessity  gives  powers  which  are  not  possessed 
without  it,  and,  secondly,  that  it  makes  right  what  is  posi¬ 
tively  wrong  without  it  And, 

4.  It  also  trenches  upon  justification  by  faith  alone.  For 
when  it  refers  us  exclusively  to  ministerial  office  for  the  grace 
which  is  offered  through  the  appointed  means,  and  teaches 
that  these  are  effectual  ordinarily,  only  when  administered 
by  the  authorized  order,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that 
something  else  than  faith  is  made  essential  here  to  justifica¬ 
tion,  namely,  the  intervention  of  the  minister,  and  our  sub¬ 
mission  to  his  acts.  To  take  the  Bible  and  believe  it,  to  hear 
a  neighbor  urge  its  truths,  and  accept  them  humbly  in  faith, 
gives  me  no  pardon  and  peace,  according  to  this  theory,  be¬ 
cause  the  truth  is  not  brought  to  me  by  the  proper  authority. 
The  ministerial  work  must  first  be  done  before  the  soul  can 
be  declared  just  in  Jesus.  A  ceremonial  law  must  first  be 
complied  with — -a  law  which  makes  it  requisite  to  receive  the 
word  and  sacraments  from  the  hands  of  duly  authorized  cler¬ 
gymen  before  we  can  have  grace  unto  salvation.  Let  it  not 
be  said,  that  if  this  is  in  conflict  with  the  cardinal  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith,  then  the  necessity  of  the  means  of 
grace  must  be  also.  It  is  not  so;  the  difference  is  manifest. 
The  means  of  grace  are  necessary,  not  as  ceremonial  observ¬ 
ances,  but  as  means  for  the  besTowal  of  blessings,  channels 
for  the  conveyance  of  grace.  If  there  could  be  faith  without 
them,  there  would  also  be  salvation  without  them.  But  there 
is  no  faith  without  them,  and  we  must  always  use  them,  that 
God  may  always  convey  to  us  the  necessary  grace  to  produce 
and  preserve  faith.  If  the  word  and  sacraments  were  not 
means  of  grace,  and  the  Church  still  insisted  upon  their  be¬ 
ing  necessary  conditions  of  its  bestowal,  there  might  be  some 
reason  for  supposing  their  necessity  as  much  in  conflict  with 
justification  by  faith  alone,  as  the  necessity  of  ministerial 
mediation.  For  those  who  claim  the  latter  necessity  take 
pains  to  ward  off  the  suspicion,  as  though  they  supposed  the 
grace  to  flow  through  the  pastor  as  through  a  necessary 
channel.  They  still  speak  of  the  grace  as  being  conveyed 
by  the  Divine  word  and  the  holy  sacraments  which  the  pas¬ 
tor  administers.  But  if  the  truth  is  always  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  grace  in  the  sacraments  of  His  appointment,  how 
could  a  person  be  justified  by  faith  alone,  if,  in  addition  to  his 
believing  reception  of  the  truth,  it  were  necessary  to  receive 
episcopal  absolution  before  his  sins  are  forgiven?  The  whole 
theory  of  those  who  deny  the  rights  of  the  common  priest- 
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hood,  tends  to  dim,  if  not  destroy'the  sun  of  our  system  of 
truths— justification  by  faith  alone.  It  does  so,  not  only  by 
making  a  kind  of  ceremonial  observance  a  condition  of  par¬ 
don,  but  also  by  maintaining  the  necessity  of  other  mediation, 
between  God  and  man,  than  Christ’s.  For  if  this  suffices, 
then  is  the  promise  of  the  Gospel  ours,  immediately  in  the 
word,  and  requires  no  further  intervention  of  an  order  en¬ 
dowed  with  special  powers,  to  impart  it  or  render  it  effectual, 
just  as  little  as  it  does  to  render  our  offerings  acceptable  to 
God. 

We  have  thus  shown  that  the  administration  of  the  means 
of  grace  belongs  originally  to  all  believers,  by  evidences  clear 
and  cogent.  The  priesthood  of  all  believers  involves  this ; 
the  bestowal  of  the  keys  upon  all,  involves  it;  the  commands 
to  teach  and  edify,  which  are  given  to  all,  and  the  examples 
of  obedience  recorded,  involve  it;  and,  finally,  the  errors  and 
inconsistencies  which  its  rejection  involves,  admonish  us  that 
it  is  the  only  safe  ground.  We  cannot  see  the  least  reason 
for  standing  in  doubt  in  regard  to  the  question;  the  Bible 
and  the  Church  speak  plainly  and  decisively.  And  few  who 
reverence  the  Scriptures  can  find  it  in  their  hearts  utterly  to 
condemn  the  Church’s  doctrine,  when  they  once  understand 
it  well.  Few  will  deny  the  father’s  and  mother’s  right  to 
exercise  priestly  functions  in  their  houses,  and  use  the  keys 
in  their  families,  or  doubt  the  efficacy  of  the  means  thus 
used  ;  few  will  deny  the  ability  of  laymen  effectually  to  teach 
and  comfort  one  another,  or  doubt  their  authority  to  do  so; 
few  would  suppose  that  the  word  declared  in  heathen  lands 
by  one  who  had  no  higher  claim  to  authority  for  doing  so 
than  that  of  believing  in  Him  whom  he  preached,  is  utterly 
null  and  void.  But  this  teaching  in  one’s  own  family,  this 
admonishing  or  instructing  brethren  in  private,  this  preach¬ 
ing  to  heathens  where  there  are  no  organized  congregations 
and  ministers,  does  not  render  the  pastoral  office  unnecessary, 
it  may  be  said.  Such  functions  do  not  render  every  man  a 
minister.  The  ministerial  office  may  exist,  without  being 
interfered  with  in  the  least,  even  admitting  the  rights  of  the 
laity  thus  claimed.  This  is  precisely  what  we  maintain.  We 
have  been  contending  for  common  Christian  rights  and  pow¬ 
ers;  we  come  next  to  consider  how  these  rights,  which  be¬ 
long  alike  to  all,  are  to  be  exercised  in  the  congregation. 
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§  3.  God  has ,  for  the  sake  of  order,  appointed  a  special  call¬ 
ing  to  administer  these  means  publicly ,  in  the  name  of  all , 

and  this  calling  is  the  ministerial  office. 

It  does  not  follow,  from  the  fact  of  common  possession  of 
property  by  a  number  of  individuals,  that  each  must  be  ad¬ 
ministrator  for  himself.  Reason  and  experience  both  teach 
that  their  common  property  can  be  best  administered  by  one 
person,  who  should  act  as  steward  or  administrator  in  the 
name  of  all.  Every  Christian  is  possessor  of  the  priesthood 
and  keys,  and  has  the  right  and  duty  of  exercising  them, 
lie  may  do  this  by  his  own  immediate  action,  or  by  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  another  to  do  it  in  his  name.  The  public  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  keys  is  to  be  committed,  where  a  congre¬ 
gation  exists,  to  some  person  or  persons  who  are  skilled  and 
qualified  for  this,  and  who  are  to  do  it  for  the  congregation 
by  whom  they  are  called;  and  when  a  call  is  given  and  ac¬ 
cepted,  all  the  congregation  observes  the  order  and  leaves 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom,  so  far  as  their  public  use  is  con¬ 
cerned,  to  the  chosen  public  officer,  without  in  the  least  re¬ 
linquishing  the  priesthood  and  privilege  of  the  keys,  as  a 
right  of  each  individual  believer,  or  the  authority  to  use  them 
directly  where  the  established  order  does  apply,  i.  e.,  in  pri¬ 
vate,  or  where  there  is  no  congregation. 

I.  There  is  a  special  pastoral  office ,  or  ministerial  calling 
in  the  Cl  Lurch,  the  duty  of  which  is  to  administer  the  means 
of  grace  publicly.  The  Scriptures  teach  the  existence  of 
such  office,  and  its  limitation  to  those  who  are  specially  called 
to  discharge  its  functions.  “Are  all  apostles?  are  all 
prophets?  are  all  teachers?  are  all  workers  of  miracles?” 
1  Cor.  12  :  29.  Evidently  they  are  not,  and  the  questions 
were  designed  to  show  that  they  are  not.  Not  all  have  the 
gifts  requisite  for,  nor  the  call  to  the  public  office.  “How 
shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher?  and  how  shall  they 
preach  except  they  be  sent?”  Rom.  10:15:  Therefore 
Christians  are  urged  to  pray  for  the  mission  of  men  with 
proper  qualifications  for  the  office.  “The  harvest  truly  is 
plenteous,  but  the  laborers  are  few;  pray  ye  therefore  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  He  will  send  forth  laborers  into 
His  harvest.”  Matt.  9  :  3T-8.  It  would  be  mere  presump¬ 
tion  for  all,  indiscriminately,  to  undertake  the  public  office; 
for  it  cannot  be  held  by  all,  and  some  are  utterly  unqualified 
for  it.  That  it  is  in  possession  of  those  only  who  are  chosen 
for  this  purpose,  or  sent,  the  passages  quoted  sufficiently 
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prove.  And  perfectly  coincident  with  the  Scriptures  are  the 
statements  of  our  Confessions.  “Concerning  Church  govern¬ 
ment  it  is  taught,  that  no  one  should  teach  or  preach  public¬ 
ly  in  the  Church,  or  administer  the  sacraments,  without  a 
regular  call.”  Augsb.  Conf.  Art.  14.  While  the  rights  of  the 
priesthood  are  everywhere  maintained,  the  special  rights  of  the 
public  office  are  also  preserved  and  defended.  The  two  were 
never  confounded  by  Luther  or  the  Lutheran  Church.  “It 
is  true,  all  Christians  are  priests,  but  they  are  not  all  pas¬ 
tors.  For  besides  being  a  Christian  and  priest,  he  must  also 
have  an  office  and  a  parish  entrusted  to  him.  The  call  and 
command  make  a  pastor  and  preacher.”  Luther  39  :  255. 
And  this  is  not  merely  the  doctrine  of  the  great  Reformer’s 
maturer  years ;  he  taught  so  from  the  beginning  of  the  Re¬ 
formation,  notwithstanding  that  some  accuse  him  of  changing 
his  views.  For,  in  1521,  he  tells  Eraser:  “Thou  sayest 
falsely  that  I  make  bishops,  priests  and  pastors  of  all  laymen, 
and  teach  that  they  may  officiate  without  a  call;  and,  holy 
as  thou  art,  concealest  the  fact  that  I  also  write,  no  one 
should  presume  to  administer  the  office  unless  he  is  called, 
except  in  extreme  necessity.”  2T  :  255.  So  the  illustrious 
writers  of  the  Church  always  taught.  Thus  Chemnitz  says: 
“All  Christians  are  indeed  priests,  because  they  bring  spirit¬ 
ual  sacrifices  to  God,  1  Pet.  2;  Rev.  1;  and  all  can  and 
should  teach  the  word  of  God  in  their  families.  Deut.  6; 
1  Cor.  14.  But  not  every  one  can  assume  and  arrogate  to 
himself  the  public  office  of  the  word  and  sacraments.”  Ex¬ 
am.  2  :  216.  The  ministerial  office  exists  in  the  Church  be¬ 
side  the  priesthood,  neither  interfering  with  the  other. 

II.  The  ministry  is  a  public  office  of  the  Church.  The 
public  administration  of  the  means  in  the  Church,  is  its  de¬ 
sign.  Our  confessions  lay  stress  on  this  point  of  publicity, 
as  it  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of  the  character  of  the 
office.  It  will  be  observed  that  a  distinction  is  always  made 
between  the  right  to  teach,  and  the  right  to  teach  publicly 
in  the  congregation;  the  former  belongs  to  all  believers,  the 
latter  to  such  as  are  called  to  the  public  office.  Not  as 
though  a  right  belonging  to  all  Christian,  extended  only  so 
far  as  its  private  exercise  is  concerned,  and  ceased  where  its 
public  exercise  is  demanded.  The  right  remains  the  same. 
But  one  way  of  exercising  it  is  preferable  to  another;  the 
immediate  exercise  of  it  by  each,  would  render  the  orderly 
activity  of  a  congregation  impossible.  Therefore  its  exercise 
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is  regulated;  the  authority,  which  each  believer  has,  shall  be 
used  according  to  God’s  will,  that  all  may  be  done  decently 
and  in  order;  and  this  will  is,  that  since  one  can  accomplish 
what  many,  acting  at  the  same  time,  cannot,  the  many  should 
appoint  an  agent  to  officiate  for  them  all,  the  rights  of  each 
being  exercised  by  one  in  the  name  of  all.  The  right  to 
officiate  publicly  belongs  only  to  him,  who  is  called,  because 
the  call  delegates  to  him  the  individual  rights  of  each.  For 
any  individual  to  undertake  the  exercise  of  his  priestly  au¬ 
thority  in  such  a  case,  would  be  a  manifest  interference  with 
the  equal  rights  of  others,  who  exercise  them  through  the 
duly  authorized  agent  of  all.  The  individual,  although  he 
is  a  priest,  and  possesses  the  keys,  just  fully  as  any  person 
can,  still  cannot  act  in  the  name  of  others  without  their  ap¬ 
pointment.  But  this  activity  on  behalf  of  others,  by  their 
authority,  is  that  which  is  peculiar  to  the  office,  “No  one 
should  teach  or  preach  publicly,  in  the  Church,  or  administer 
the  sacraments,  without  a  regular  call.”  For  since  all  be¬ 
lievers  have  equal  rights  in  this  respect,  he  who  would  exer¬ 
cise  them  publicly,  while  all  the  others  remain  quiet,  must 
have  the  authority  of  all.  In  other  respects,  the  immediate 
exercise  of  our  common  sacerdotal  powers  is  unrestricted. 
When  one  presumes  to  teach  publicly,  where  the  people  have 
chosen  another  to  this  office,  he  commits  a  grievous  sin  by 
despising  the  delegated  rights  of  the  congregation.  But 
when  one  teaches  his  children  at  home,  or  edifies  his  neigh¬ 
bors  by  expounding  the  word  of  God  in  private  circles,  not 
in  public  meeting,  or  goes  where  there  is  no  congregation, 
and  strives,  publicly  or  privately,  to  form  one,  he  is  doing 
what  every  priest  has  authority  to  do,  notwithstanding  the 
existence  of  an  office  which  is  intended  to  administer  the 
means  of  grace  publicly  in  the  Church.  For  private  teach¬ 
ing  interferes  not  in  the  least  with  the  public  functions  of 
the  ministry,  and  public  teaching,  where  there  is  no  con¬ 
gregation,  interferes  not  in  the  least  with  the  teaching  of  the 
ministry  in  the  Church.  Wherever  our  confessions  and 
fathers  speak  of  the  office,  it  will  be  noticed  that  this  limita¬ 
tion  of  special  pastoral  privileges  to  the  public  administra¬ 
tion  in  the  Church,  is  always  expressed  or  implied;  and  that 
for  the  exercise  of  the  keys,  beyond  this  and  beside  this,  no 
official  character  or  call  is  necessary. 

III.  The  ministry  officiates  in  the  name  of  the  Church. 
Its  essential  powers  are  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Christian 
priesthood,  so  that  the  office  was  not  instituted  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  bestowing  powers  upon  the  people  of  God  which  they 
could  not  otherwise  possess.  It  was  intended  as  an  order  in 
which  the  common  rights  of  the  priesthood  should  be  exer¬ 
cised,  where  circumstances  will  not  permit  each  to  officiate 
for  himself,  namely,  where  there  are  many  with  equal  rights, 
the  exercise  of  which,  by  all,  would  produce  such  confusion 
as  to  render  the  attainment  of  the  end  in  view,  difficult,  if 
not  impossible.  Therefore  this  order  is  established,  that  a 
minister  should  be  chosen,  who  should  administer  the  means 
of  grace  publicly,  as  the  agent  of  the  rest.  That  this  is 
Luther’s  doctrine,  is  now  denied  by  comparatively  few.  If 
any  should  doubt,  let  him  read  such  statements  as  these,  and 
be  satisfied:  “But  one  will  object,  how  if  one  is  not  called: 
then  he  dare  not  preach,  as  thou  hast  thyself  often  taught. 
I  reply,  the  Christian  is  to  be  considered,  as  regards  this 
subject,  in  two  different  situations.  In  the  first  place,  if  he 
is  in  a  region  where  there  are  no  other  Christians,  he  needs 
no  other  call  than  that  he  is  a  Christian,  internally  called  and 
anointed  of  God.  There  he  is  bound  to  preach  to  the  erring 
heathens  and  unbelievers,  and  to  teach  the  Gospel,  by  the 
requirement  of  brotherly  love,  though  no  man  should  call 
him.  .  .  .  Secondly,  if  he  is  where  there  are  other  Chris¬ 
tians,  who  have  the  same  power  and  right  as  himself,  he  must 
not  put  himself  forward,  but  must  wait  until  he  is  called  and 
put  forward,  that  he  may  teach  and  preach  in  the  place  and 
at  the  command  of  others.”  22  :  146.  “But  perhaps  thou 
wilt  say :  If  it  is  true  that  we  are  all  priests,  and  entitled  to 
preach,  what  must  the  consequences  be  ?  Is  there  to  be  no 
difference  among  the  people,  and  are  the  women  to  be  priests 
also?  Answer:  Under  the  New  Testament  none  should  wear 
the  tonsure ;  not  because  it  is  evil  in  itself,  for  one  might  be 
shorn  entirely  if  he  chose  ;  but  because  no  difference  should 
be  made  between  the  priest  and  the  common  Christian,  which 
faith  cannot  bear ;  those  who  are  now  called  priests,  should 
all  be  laymen  like  the  rest,  only  that  several  officers  should 
be  chosen  by  the  congregation  to  preach.  So  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  only  with  regard  to  the  office  to  which  one  is  chosen 
by  the  congregation ;  in  the  sight  of  God  there  is  no  differ¬ 
ence;  and  several  are  selected  from  the  multitude  only  to 
this  end,  that  they  may,  in  the  name  of  the  congregation, 
administer  .the  office  which  all  have,  not  that  one  has  more 
power  than  another.”  51  :  387.  “We  are  all  ordained 
priests  in  baptism,  as  St.  Peter  says,  1  Pet.  2:9:  ‘Ye  are  a 
royal  priesthood,  an  holy  nation,’  and  as  is  said  in  Rev.  5  : 
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10:  ‘Thou  hast  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God.’1  For 
if  we  had  no  higher  consecration  than  that  which  the  Pope 
or  Bishop  gives,  we  never  could  be  priests,  nor  administer 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  nor  preach,  nor  give  absolution.  There¬ 
fore  the  bishop’s  consecration  is  simply  the  same  as  if  he,  in 
the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  whole  assembly,  took  one  from 
the  multitude,  who  have  all  equal  powers,  and  commanded 
him  to  exercise  this  power  for  the  others.  Just  as  if  ten 
brothers,  sons  of  a  king,  and  all  alike  heirs,  elected  one  to 
administer  the  inheritance  for  them :  they  would  all  be  kings 
and  equal  in  power,  and  still  the  government  be  in  the  hands 
of  one.”  21  :  381.  “Therefore  the  Holy  Ghost  has  inten¬ 
tionally  avoided  giving  the  name  priest,  in  the  Hew  Testa¬ 
ment,  to  an  apostle  or  any  office:  but  it  is  in  the  name  only 
of  the  baptized  or  Christians — an  innate,  hereditary  name 
from  baptism :  for  none  of  us  is  born  an  apostle,  preacher, 
teacher  or  pastor  in  baptism,  but  we  are  all  born  priests;  af¬ 
terwards  persons  are  chosen  from  such  born  priests,  and 
elected  to  such  offices,  who  exercise  the  office  on  behalf  of  us 
all.”  31  :  350.  And  this  is  the  doctrine  of  Luther’s  follow¬ 
ers  generally.  While  the  order  of  the  ministry  is  always 
observed,  and  persons  are  warned  against  overthrowing  it, 
the  ministry  still  is  a  ministry  of  the  priesthood,  discharging 
the  functions  of  this  in  its  name.  The  statements  of  our 
most  distinguished  teachers  are  inconsistent  with  any  other 
theory.  Thus  Leyser  says:  “As  the  public  office  of  the 
Church  belongs,  ordinarily,  only  to  those  who  are  properly 
called  by  the  Church,  who  have  the  authority,  in  the  name 
of  God  and  the  Church,  to  loose  and  bind  their  hearers,  so 
in  case  of  necessity,  this  authority  recurs  to  any  Christian. 
For  as  the  power  of  loosing  and  binding  is  promised  to  Peter, 
in  Matt.  16  :  19,  and  given  to  all  the  apostles  in  John  20  : 
23,  so  it  is  bestowed  by  our  Lord  upon  the  Church,  in  Matt. 
18  :  18,  which  can  delegate  it,  ordinarily,  to  persons  properly 
called;  but  extraordinarily,  and  in  case  of  necessity,  every 
true  member  of  the  Church  has  precisely  the  same  right,  and 
may  use  it  for  God’s  glory  and  his  neighbors  welfare.” 
Harm.  Ev.  I,  Cap.  92  :  1748.  And  Gerhard  :  “Augustine 
writes  that  the  Lord  gave  these  keys  to  His  Church,  that 
what  she  loosed  should  be  loosed  in  heaven,  and  what  she 
bound  should  be  bound  in  heaven.  This  judgment  of  Au¬ 
gustine  is  confirmed  by  all  those  texts  of  Scripture,  in  which 
the  Church  is  called  wife,  Ps.  45  :  10,  spouse,  John  3  :  29? 
and  mother,  Ps.  68  :  13.  The  keys  are  delivered  to  the 
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housewife  by  the  master  of  the  house ;  so  Christ,  the  Lord 
of  God’s  House,  which  is  the  Church,  Heb.  3:6;  Tim.  3  : 15, 
has  given  the  keys  to  His  spouse.  The  ministers  use  them, 
as  stewards,  1  Cor.  4  :  1,  in  the  name  of  the  Church,  and 
only  ministerially.”  Loc.  24,  §87,  p.  85. 

IV.  The  ministry  acts  in  the  name  of  all  for  the  sake 
OF  order.  The  regulation,  by  which  one  acts  in  the  name 
of  many,  is  not  a  moral  nor  a  ceremonial  law,  but  simply  a 
law  of  order.  It  is  required,  not  by  the  moral,  but  by  the 
natural  necessities  of  the  case.  The  fundamental  law  on 
the  subject  is:  “Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  or¬ 
der.”  1  Cor.  14  :  40.  The  power  to  administer  the  means 
of  grace,  belongs  originally  to  all  alike;  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  is  a  Divine  arrangement,  made  necessary  by  the  fact 
that  “God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion,  but  of  peace,”  for 
their  orderly  public  administration  in  the  congregation,  where 
confusion  must  necessarily  ensue,  if  each  exercised  his  right 
without  reference  to  the  equal  right  of  others.  That  our 
symbols  teach  this,  we  have  already  proved,  by  showing  that 
they  teach  the  right  of  all  believers  to  the  means  of  grace, 
and  that  they  maintain  the  necessity  of  a  call  for  their  pub¬ 
lic  administration  in  the  congregation.  And  Luther  teaches 
it  expressly.  “The  Christian  Church  alone  has  the  keys,” 
he  says,  “no  one  else ;  although  the  Bishop  and  the  Pope 
may  use  them  as  persons  to  whom  they  have  been  committed 
by  the  congregation.  A  pastor  exercises  the  office  of  the 
keys,  baptizes,  preaches,  administers  the  Holy  Supper,  and 
performs  other  offices  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  not  in  his 
own  name,  but  in  that  of  the  Church ;  for  he  is  a  servant  of 
the  whole  Church,  to  which  the  keys  are  given,  even  though 
he  were  a  knave.  For  if  he  does  it  instead  of  the  Church, 
then  the  Church  does  it;  and  if  the  Church  does  it,  then 
God  does  it.  There  must  be  ministers.  For  if  the  whole 
congregation  would  rush  upon  the  child  to  baptize  it,  they 
would  probably  drown  it,  as  a  thousand  hands  would  be  em¬ 
ployed.  This  would  never  do.  Therefore  we  must  have  a 
minister  to  do  it  in  the  name  of  the  congregation.”  15  :  395. 
Ho  language  can  be  plainer  than  this.  We  would  not  know 
how  more  emphatically  to  state  our  Church’s  doctrine,  that 
the  keys  belong  to  all  believers,  but  are  committed  by  them 
to  ministers,  for  the  sake  of  order,  to  be  publicly  used  in  and 
for  the  congregation.  And  this  was  Luther’s  doctrine  al¬ 
ways.  We  present  several  extracts  from  works  of  different 
dates,  in  confirmation  of  this  “Because  all  Christians  arc 
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called  out  of  darkness,  they  are  all  obligated  to  proclaim  the 
power  of  Him  who  called  them.  This  we  admit,  that  many 
should  not  preach  at  once,  although  they  all  have  power. 
For  when  Paul  spake,  Barnabas  was  silent.  Acts  14  :  2. 
Must  Barnabas  therefore  have  been  without  the  authority  to 
speak  ?  All  things  must  be  done  decently  and  in  order.  1 
Cor.  14  :  40.  But  this  does  not  abolish  the  common  right  to 
the  office  of  preaching,  but  establishes  it.  For  if  not  all 
had  the  powder  of  preaching,  but  only  one,  what  need  would 
there  be  for  commanding  and  observing  order?  Just  because 
they  all  have  power  and  authority  to  preach,  is  it  necessary 
to  observe  order.”  28  :  47.  These  passages  were  written  in 
1522  and  1527.  In  1536  he  writes:  4 ‘This  is  not  to  be  so 
understood  as  if  we  rejected  the  office  of  teaching  and  ad¬ 
ministering  the  sacraments  in  the  Church.  For  this  is  neces¬ 
sary;  there  must  be  a  certain  order  observed,  according  to 
which  certain  persons  do  this,  that  no  confusion  may  arise.” 
W.  6  :  2119.  In  1539:  “There  must  be  bishops,  pastors  or 
preachers,  who  publicly  and  specially  administer  the  four 
things  mentioned  above,  on  account  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Church,  but  by  the  appointment  of  Christ,  as  St.  Paul  says, 
Eph.  4  :  11.  For  the  multitude  cannot  do  this,  but  must 
commit  it,  or  have  it  committed,  to  an  individual.  What 
would  the  consequence  otherwise  be,  if  each  would  speak  and 
officiate,  and  none  would  give  way  to  the  other  ?  It  must  be 
committed  to  one  alone,  and  he  must  be  permitted  to  preach 
alone;  the  rest  must  all  hold  their  peace  and  consent  to  it.” 
25:364.  And  in  another  work  of  the  same  year:  “Thus 
every  Christian  has  and  performs  such  priestly  works.  But 
besides  this,  there  is  a  common  office  which  proclaims  the 
doctrine  publicly,  and  for  this  pastors  and  preachers  are  re¬ 
quired.  For  not  all  can  attend  to  the  office  in  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  not  proper  to  baptize  and  administer  the  Eu¬ 
charist  in  every  house.  Therefore  several  must  be  elected 
and  ordained,  who  are  qualified  to  preach,  and  who  may  ex¬ 
ercise  themselves  in  the  Scriptures,  who  shall  hold  the  office 
of  teaching  and  defend  the  doctrine,  and  who  shall  also,  in 
the  name  of  the  congregation,  administer  the  sacraments,  so 
that  we  may  know  who  has  been  baptized,  and  all  things  may 
be  done  in  order.  Otherwise  a  Church  would  be  slow  to  arise, 
if  every  neighbor  preached  to  the  other,  and  all  did  every¬ 
thing  without  order.”  40  :  174.  Finally,  in  1544:  “When 
wTe  assemble  in  the  congregation,  and  I  preach,  this  is  not 
my  word  and  act,  but  is  done  for  the  sake  of  you  all,  and  in 
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the  name  of  the  whole  Church.  For  there  must  be  one  to 
lead  and  speak  the  word,  by  the  command  and  consent  of  the 
rest,  who  all  confess  the  truth  by  hearing  it,  and  thus  are 
engaged  in  teaching  it  also.  So  when  a  child  is  baptized, 
this  is  not  done  alone  by  the  pastor,  but  also  by  the  sponsors, 
as  witnesses,  yea,  by  the  whole  Church.  For  baptism,  like 
the  word  of  God,  and  Christ  Himself,  is  the  common  proper¬ 
ty  of  all  Christians.”  17  :  250.  The  same  is  implied  also, 
in  statements  already  presented  from  other  writers;  but 
others  also  make  express  mention  of  the  Divine  law  of  order 
as  the  basis  of  the  ministerial  office.  Thus  Leyser:  “Not¬ 
withstanding  this,  the  right  of  every  believer,  even  the  hum¬ 
blest,  which  God  has  given  with  regard  to  the  keys,  remains 
unimpaired.  For  as  every  citizen  of  a  free  city,  as  many  as 
inhabit  it,  has,  as  respects  the  republic,  a  common  right  and 
equal  liberty,  and  as  they  elect  senators  and  a  consul  not¬ 
withstanding,  for  the  sake  of  order,  to  whom  they  commit 
the  keys  and  statutes  of  the  city,  that  he  may  administer 
them  in  the  name  of  all,  and  govern  the  republic  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  them :  so  is  it  also  with  the  citizens  of  the  city  of 
God.  They  are  indeed  a  communion  of  saints,  and  all  things 
are  their’s,  whether  Paul  or  Peter,  or  life  or  death,  or  things 
present  or  future.  1  Cor.  3  :  21.  They  possess  all  things 
under  one  Head,  which  is  Christ,  who  by  the  merits  of  His 
blood  has  acquired  everything  necessary  to  salvation  for  His 
Church,  and  for  every  member  of  it  in  particular,  even  for 
the  least ;  but  yet,  for  the  sake  of  order,  they  elect  certain 
persons,  to  whom  they  delegate  the  administration  of  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom,  such  as  among  us  are  called  deacons, 
pastors,  doctors,  bishops  or  superintendents,  &c.,  that  thus 
all  may  be  done  decently  and  in  order,  according  to  Paul's 
doctrine,  1  Cor.  14.”  Harm.  Ev.  85  : 1621.  And  Gerhard 
says:  “If  no  regular  minister  of  the  Church  is  present,  the 
administration  of  baptism  is  not  to  be  omitted,  because  it  is 
by  no  means  essential  to  this  sacrament,  that  the  administra¬ 
tor  be  a  minister  of  the  Church :  in  such  case  the  order 
yields  to  necessity.”  Loc.  21,  §34,  p.  96.  But  whilst  this 
ministerial  arrangement,  as  our  Church  incontrovertibly 
teaches,  is  made  for  the  sake  of  order,  it  is  also  certain 
that, 

Y.  The  ministry  acts  in  the  name  of  all  by  Divine  ap¬ 
pointment.  It  is  no  mere  human  arrangement,  originating 
in  the  requirements  of  expediency.  The  order  to  be  attain¬ 
ed  is  God’s  will,  and  the  means  of  attaining  it  by  the  minis- 
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terial  activity  of  one,  in  the  name  of  many,  are  God’s  insti¬ 
tution.  Expediency  does  indeed  require  the  office ;  but  if 
men  did  not  see  it  to  be  expedient,  it  would  be  none  the  less 
necessary;  God  sees  it  to  be  so;  it  is  a  Divine  institution  to 
accomplish  an  object,  which  can  be  accomplished  only  thus. 
Let  no  one  say  we  render  it  a  mere  matter  of  indifference 
whether  congregations  have  the  office  or  not.  Christian  con¬ 
gregations  are  obligated  to  have  it,  not  by  a  ceremonial  law 
indeed,  but  by  a  law  of  order,  which  God  has  been  pleased 
to  establish,  and  which  His  children  are  therefore  bound  to 
observe.  That  the  ministry  is  a  Divine  institution,  we  could 
not  doubt,  in  view  of  the  Scripture  proofs  which  establish  it. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  we  find  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament 
that  God  would  give  ministers  under  the  new  dispensation : 
“I  will  give  you  pastors  according  to  my  heart,  which  shall 
feed  you  with  knowledge  and  understanding.”  Jer.  3  : 15. 
And  this,  like  all  God’s  words,  was  fulfilled.  For,  secondly, 
we  read  that  the  Son  of  God  appointed  the  Apostles  to  be 
teachers:  “Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things,  whatsoever 
I  have  commanded  you.”  Matt.  28  :  18.  Thus  were  the 
seventy  disciples  also  called,  according  to  Luke  10.  And 
not  only  were  these  first  preachers,  who  were  immediately 
called  to  the  office  of  the  ministry  by  the  Lord,  thus  incum¬ 
bents  of  a  Divine  office.  Those  who  are  mediately  called 
are  so  just  as  well.  For,  thirdly,  those  who  are  called 
through  the  mediation  of  men,  are  represented  as  called  of 
God  also.  St.  Paul  says  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus,  who  were 
not  called  immediately :  “Take  heed,  therefore,  unto  your¬ 
selves,  and  to  all  the  flock,  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath 
made  you  overseers,  to  feed  the  Church  of  God,  which  He 
hath  purchased  with  His  own  blood.”  Acts  20  :  28.  And 
again,  in  Cor.  12  :  28-9,  we  are  told:  “God  hath  set  some 
in  the  Church,  first  apostles,  secondarily  prophets,  thirdly 
teachers,  after  that  miracles,  then  gifts  of  healings,  helps, 
governments,  diversities  of  tongues.  Are  all  apostles  ?  are 
ail  prophets?  are  all  teachers?”  God  hath  done  this,  not 
man.  So  again,  in  Eph.  4  : 11 :  “He  gave  some,  apostles ; 
and  some,  prophets;  and  some,  evangelists,  and  some  pastors 
and  teachers.”  The  Divine  institution  of  the  ministry  is 
proved,  fourthly,  by  the  fact  that  those  who  were  immediate¬ 
ly  called  of  God,  recognize  colleagues  in  those  mediately 
called.  Thus  says  St.  Peter :  “The  elders  which  are  among 
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you  I  exhort,  who  also  am  an  elder,  and  a  witness  of  tho 
sufferings  of  Christ.”  1  Pet.  5:1.  And  St.  Paul  declares 
Tychicus  to  be  “a  faithful  minister  and  fellow-servant  in  the 
Lord,”  Col.  4  :  T,  and  Epaphroditus  a  “companion  in  labor 
and  fellow-soldier.”  Phil.  2  :  25.  This  Divine  institution 
of  the  office  our  Church  attests,  just  as  distinctly  as  it  does 
the  common  right  of  all  believers  to  the  administration  of  the 
means  which  the  officer  is  called  to  attend  to,  in  their  name, 
for  the  sake  of  order.  For  our  Confession  declares:  “The 
Church  has  a  Divine  command,  to  appoint  preachers  and  dea¬ 
cons;  and  because  it  is  very  consoling  to  know  that  it  is 
God’s  will  to  preach  and  work  through  men,  and  those  who 
are  appointed  by  men,  it  is  right  to  respect  and  honor  such 
appointment,  especially  over  against  the  satanic  Anabaptists, 
who  despise  and  revile  such  appointment,  together  with  the 
office  of  preaching  and  the  corporeal  word.”  203  :  1213. 
So  Luther  taught  from  the  beginning.  While  he  declared, 
that  “the  right  of  the  community  requires,  that  one,  or  as 
many  as  the  congregation  choose,  should  be  elected  and  re¬ 
ceived  to  discharge  these  offices  publicly,  in  the  name  of  all 
those  who  have  the  same  right,  so  that  there  may  not  a  miser¬ 
able  confusion  arise  among  the  people  of  God,  and  the  Church 
may  not  become  a  Babel.”  He  also  asserted  that  this  is  re¬ 
quired  by  the  word  of  God,  not  merely  by  a  natural  necessi¬ 
ty.  “We  all  have  authority  to  preach,”  he  says,  “indeed  we 
must  preach  God’s  name — it  is  commanded  us  in  1  Pet.  2  :  9, 
10.  But  St.  Paul,  notwithstanding  this,  establishes  an  order, 
in  1  Cor.  14  :  40.  As  in  a  house,  there  must  be  an  order : 
for  if  all  the  heirs  undertook  to  be  masters,  affairs  would  be 
badly  managed,  but  if  all  agree  in  the  selection  of  one,  into 
whose  hands  they  commit  the  management,  while  they  with¬ 
draw,  everything  moves  along  well:  so  here  must  one  be 
chosen,  that  the  order  may  not  be  reversed.”  12  :  34T. 
And  this  regulation  is  made  by  the  Apostle,  not  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  liberty  which  belongs  to  all  Christians  in  things 
indifferent.  It  is  God’s  regulation  in  a  matter  that  is  not 
indifferent.  This  too  is  clearly  expressed  by  the  great  Re¬ 
former:  “Paul  says  to  his  disciple,  Titus:  ‘For  this  cause  left 
I  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  shouldest  set  in  order  the  things 
that  are  wanting,  and  ordain  elders  in  every  city,  as  I  had 
appointed  thee.’  Tit.  1  :  5.  He  who  believes  that  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  here  speaks  and  orders  through  Paul,  must  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  is  a  Divine  institution  and  order,  that  in 
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every  city  there  should  be  a  number  of  bishops,  or  at  least 
one.”  28  :  54.  We  cannot  concede  that  such  statements 
mean  nothing  more  than  that  the  Church  has  a  mediate,  de¬ 
rived  command  to  choose  pastors,  as  Dr.  Hbfling  maintains — 
that  the  command  is  Divine,  in  the  sense  that  vre  must  feel 
Divinely  obligated  to  do  that  to  which  we  are  impelled  by  an 
inevitable  inward  necessity.  There  is,  indeed,  such  necessi¬ 
ty  for  the  pastoral  office,  if  the  means  of  grace  are  to  be  ad¬ 
ministered  publicly  in  the  congregation,  with  decency  and 
order.  But  it  pleased  God,  not  only  to  command  the  order, 
but  also  the  means  of  attaining  it,  namely,  the  election  of 
ministers  to  act  in  the  name  of  all.  We  can  see  nothing 
more  of  ceremonial  law  in  this — against  the  introduction  of 
wThich,  into  the  Church,  Hbfling  particularly  contends — than 
in  the  law  of  order  in  general.  For  the  right  to  administer 
the  means,  and  their  efficacy  when  administered,  are  not 
made  dependent  upon  any  work  to  be  performed,  or  ceremo¬ 
ny  to  be  observed,  as  is  the  case  when  the  common  rights  of 
all  believers  are  denied,  or  the  ceremony  of  ordination  is 
deemed  necessary:  this  would  lie  open  to  such  an  objection: 
but  the  mercy  of  God  is  magnified  by  the  confession,  that 
He  has  assisted  our  weakness  and  proneness  to  error,  by 
specifying  how,  in  this  particular  instance,  the  general  rule 
of  order  must  be  complied  with.  The  sense  in  which  the  ex¬ 
pressions  of  our  symbols,  and  of  Luther,  are  used,  when  they 
speak  of  the  Divine  command  to  appoint  ministers,  clear  as 
they  undoubtedly  are,  in  themselves,  will  perhaps  be  illustra¬ 
ted,  in  case  this  were  required  by  any  reader,  by  extracts 
from  the  writings  of  other  prominent  teachers  in  the  Church. 
“That  the  office  of  the  word  and  the  sacraments  is  instituted 
by  the  Son  of  God  also,  in  the  Hew  Testament,  is  unques¬ 
tioned.  The  Church  has  the  command,  also,  to  appoint  min¬ 
isters;  and  the  promise  is  added,  that  God  approves  the  minis¬ 
try  of  those  who  are  called  by  the  voice  of  the  Church,  and 
separated  for  the  ministerial  work.”  Chem.  Ex.  2  :  220. 
“The  principal  efficient  cause  of  the  ecclesiastical  ministry,  is 
the  one  and  only  true  God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost. 
This  is  proved  by  express  passages  of  Scripture.”  Gerh. 
Loc.  24,  §49.  The  pastoral  office  is  thus,  according  to  the 
Scriptures  and  Church,  shown  to  be  a  Divine  institution,  not 
a  human  ordinance.  And, 

VI.  It  is  an  office  distinct  from  the  priesthood  of  all  be¬ 
lievers.  This  is  manifest  from  the  proofs  adduced  above,  to 
show  that  there  is  a  special  public  office  in  the  Church,  by 
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Divine  appointment,  which  publicly  exercises  powers  belong¬ 
ing  to  all,  in  the  name  of  all.  The  priesthood  is  no  public 
office,  no  more  than  citizenship,  in  a  country  governed  by  the 
people.  It  possesses  all  the  powers  which  the  ministry  exer¬ 
cises,  but  one  cannot  be  the  representative  and  minister  of 
many,  because  he  possesses  them.  Others  have  the  same 
powers  and  the  same  rights,  on  which  account  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  minister  to  exercise  them,  on  behalf  of  all,  is  re¬ 
quisite,  as  we  have  seen,  to  prevent  confusion,  or  the  trespass 
by  one  against  the  equal  rights  of  all.  The  pastor  thus  acts, 
not  for  himself,  but  for  others :  he  has  the  public  office  in 
virtue  of  the  call  of  a  community.  He  is  the  servant  of  a 
priestly  people  in  the  same  sense  as  State  officers  are  the 
servants  of  the  people  who  elected  them,  and  in  whom  the 
sovereignty  is  vested.  He  discharges  public  functions  in  the 
congregation,  not  because  he  is  something  more  than  other 
Christians,  but  because  his  equals,  recognizing  the  gifts  with 
which  God  has  endowed  him,  and  which  render  him  compe¬ 
tent  for  the  work,  have  designated  him  to  officiate  for  all, 
since  some  one  must  officiate  for  the  rest,  where  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  all  to  exercise  their  rights  at  once  in  their  own  per¬ 
sons.  This  public  office  is  so  utterly  distinct  from  the  priest¬ 
hood  that  there  are  not  only  multitudes  of  priests  who  are 
not  pastors,  but  there  may  be  pastors,  and  probably  are  such, 
who  are  not  priests.  They  should  be  priests,  indeed;  con¬ 
gregations  should  be  very  careful  not  to  choose  pastors  who 
are  not  such;  but  congregations,  with  the  best  intentions, 
and  despite  the  utmost  care,  may  be  deceived.  And  where 
one  is  chosen,  who  is  not  a  priest,  that  is,  who  is  not  a  believer, 
he  is  a  pastor  still,  and  his  acts  are  valid  and  efficacious  still. 
He  exercises  the  powers  of  others,  in  virtue  of  their  voca¬ 
tion.  The  administrator  must  not,  necessarily,  be  one  of  the 
heirs  of  the  property  administered,  to  make  his  administra¬ 
tion  valid.  “Although  the  Christian  Church  is,  properly, 
nothing  else  than  the  congregation  of  all  believers  and  saints, 
yet,  as  in  this  life  there  are  many  hypocrites  and  false  Chris¬ 
tians — open  sinners  remaining  even  among  the  pious — the 
sacraments,  nevertheless,  are  effectual,  even  if  the  preachers 
by  whom  they  are  administered,  are  not  pious.”  Augsb. 
Conf.  Art.  8.  Therefore,  when  a  pastor  is  duly  chosen,  and 
performs  the  functions  for  which  he  is  called,  no  person  has 
a  right  to  interfere  with  his  office,  and  exercise  the  powers  of 
the  priesthood  publicly  in  the  congregation,  on  the  plea  that 
he  is  a  priest  and  has,  therefore,  Divine  authority  to  officiate. 
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He  has  no  Divine  authority  to  exercise  the  rights  of  others 
without  their  consent.  “It  is  taught  that  no  one  should 
teach  or  preach  publicly  in  the  Church,  or  administer  the  sa¬ 
craments,  without  a  regular  call.”  Privately,  and  where 
there  is  no  congregation,  each  can,  and  should,  exercise  it. 
But  publicly  in  the  congregation  it  can  be  done  lawfully  only 
by  the  authority  of  those  who  possess  the  right  in  common; 
and  the  refusal  to  respect  their  choice,  is  selfish  and  schisma¬ 
tic.  Our  Church,  in  her  jealousy  for  the  common  rights  of 
all  believers,  never  even  by  implication,  spoke  lightly  of  the 
special  rights  of  the  Gospel  ministry.  She  always  rever¬ 
enced  God’s  order,  and  held  it  to  be  a  grievous  sin  to  tres¬ 
pass  against  it.  Indeed,  instead  of  disparaging  the  Gospel 
ministry,  by  her  doctrine  of  the  general  priesthood  of  all  be¬ 
lievers,  and  of  the  common  inheritance  of  the  keys  by  all, 
she  magnified  it.  For  while  she  reverences  it  as  the  Divine 
order,  for  the  public  use  of  common  rights,  she  sees  in  the 
refusal  of  an  individual  to  submit  to  such  order  not  only  a 
sin  against  God’s  ordinance,  and  an  infringement  of  the  pas¬ 
tor’s  delegated  rights,  but  a  trespass  against  the  rights  of 
each  individual  in  the  congregation  who  agreed  to  delegate 
them.  Her  earnest  contending  for  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  each  and  all,  involves  an  earnest  defence  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  ministers  called  to  exercise  them,  in  the 
name  of  all.  Therefore  her  writers,  in  accordance  with  Art. 
14,  of  our  noble  Augustana,  with  great  earnestness  maintain 
the  prerogatives  of  the  ministry,  and  condemn  the  sinful  ar¬ 
rogance  of  erring  men,  who,  on  the  pretence  that  every 
priest  is  a  pastor,  or  on  any  pretence,  presume  to  interfere 
with  them.  With  respect  to  each  errorist,  Luther  says:  “It 
avails  them  nothing  to  say  that  all  Christians  are  priests.  It 
is  true  all  Christians  are  priests,  but  they  are  not  all  pastors. 
For,  in  addition  to  this,  that  he  is  a  Christian  and  priest,  he 
must  have  an  office  and  a  parish  committed  to  him.  The  vo¬ 
cation  and  command  makes  a  pastor  and  preacher;  just  as  a 
citizen  or  layman,  may  be  learned,  but  is  not,  therefore,  a 
doctor,  authorized  to  lecture  publicly  in  the  schools,  or  take 
upon  himself  such  office  without  being  called.”  39:255. 
“For  if  the  call  and  command  were  not  insisted  on,  there 
would  at  last  be  no  more  Church  ;  because  just  as  the  sneaks 
come  among  us,  and  strive  to  divide  and  destroy  our  Church, 
so  would  other  sneaks  afterwards  come  into  their  Churches 
and  divide  and  destroy  them ;  and  thus  the  sneaking  and  di¬ 
viding  would  continue  without  end.  or  until  there  would  be 
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nothing  left  of  any  Church.  This  is  what  the  devil  designs, 
and  strives  to  compass  through  such  schismatic  spirits 
and  sneaks.  Therefore  our  decision  must  be :  either  show 
your  call  and  command  to  preach,  or  keep  silence  and  pre¬ 
sume  not  to  preach.  For  here  an  office  is  in  question,  yea, 
an  office  of  preaching.  But  an  office  no  one  can  have  with¬ 
out  a  command  and  call.”  31  :  218.  Chemnitz  showTs  that 
all  are  priests  indeed,  but  that  this  does  not  entitle  them  to 
the  public  office,  and  then  adds:  “For  not  all  are  apostles, 
not  all  are  teachers,  1  Cor.  12,  but  those  whom  God  separ¬ 
ates  for  this  office,  by  a  special  and  regular  vocation.”  Ex¬ 
am.  2:216.  And  Gerhard  says:  “Neither  is  there  any 
force  in  the  objection  that  Peter  adds,  concerning  the  pious 
believers,  ‘Ye  are  a  royal  priesthood  that  ye  should  show 
forth  the  praises  of  Him  who  hath  called  you  to  His  marvel¬ 
lous  light.’  For  we  must  distinguish  between  the  general 
command  and  vocation  which  all  the  pious  receive  when  they 
are  made  Christians,  and  in  virtue  of  which,  it  is  required  of 
them  to  declare  God’s  praises,  by  whom  they  are  called  into 
communion  with  the  Church,  to  confess  Him  in  word  and 
work,  privately  to  instruct  their  families  in  true  piety,  Deut. 
6  :  20,  to  see  that  the  word  of  Christ  dwells  among  them 
richly  in  all  wisdom,  and  that  they  teach  and  admonish  one 
another  in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  Eph.  5  : 
19;  Col.  3  :  16,  and  to  comfort  one  another  with  the  word  of 
God,  1  Thess.  4  :  18,  &c.,  and  the  special  vocation,  by  which 
the  administration  of  the  word  and  sacraments,  in  the  public 
assembly  of  the  Church,  is  committed  by  the  Church’s  pub¬ 
lic  consent,  to  certain  proper  persons,  which  vocation  is  not 
common  to  all  Christians,  as  is  manifest  from  1  Cor.  12  :  29 ; 
Eph.  4:11;  James  3  :  7.”  Loc.  24,  §67.  But  whilst  the 
pastoral  office  is  thus  plainly  different  from  the  priesthood  of 
all  believers,  we  must  lay  stress  upon  the  fact,  on  the  other 
hand,  that, 

VII.  It  is  not  an  order  of  superior  holiness ,  hut  simply  a 
ministry.  Although  pastors  should,  by  all  means,  be  ensatn- 
ples  to  the  flock  in  all  piety,  yet  no  man  becomes  a  better  or 
holier  man  by  the  call  to  the  ministry.  Ministers  are  not  a 
superior  order  of  Christians,  with  a  sanctity  unattainable  by 
the  laity.  They  are  poor  sinners,  saved,  if  saved  at  all,  by 
sovereign  grace,  and,  if  faithful,  not  deeming  that  they  have 
already  attained  all  attainable  virtues,  but  humbly  striving 
day  by  day,  to  grow  in  grace  and  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord 
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and  Saviour.  There  is  an  order  of  men  who  have  higher 
privileges  and  titles  than  other  men — the  order  of  priests 
unto  God.  But  to  this  order  belong  all  believers :  the  minis¬ 
ter’s  highest  dignity  is  to  belong  to  this.  Here  we  are  all 
brethren — -all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  To  higher  dignities 
than  those  which  all  the  sons  of  God  possess,  no 
pastor  can  attain,  and  none  should  wTish  to  attain  ;  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  difference  between  men,  in  talents  and 
stations  and  offices,  faith  in  Christ,  and  fidelity  in  one’s 
place,  are  the  only  distinctions  of  lasting  worth :  the  poorest 
peasant,  who  believes,  is  an  heir  of  heaven ;  the  richest  em¬ 
peror  can  be  no  more.  It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  a  minis¬ 
ter  of  such  mysteries  as  those  which  pastors  are  called  to 
dispense:  it  implies  corresponding  responsibilities  also:  but 
it  renders  not  pastors  better  Christians  than  others;  and 
those  who  think  themselves  more  than  the  brethren,  because 
of  their  office,  which  is  but  for  time,  have  least  understood 
their  calling,  and  honor  it  least.  They  should  think  of  what 
our  symbols  say,  in  full  accordance  with  God’s  word: 
“Among  other  reasons  which  Gabriel  adduces  for  not  admin¬ 
istering  the  sacraments  in  both  kinds  to  the  laity,  he  presents 
this  also,  that  a  distinction  must  needs  be  made  between 
priests  and  laymen.  And  I  think  this  is  the  principal  reason 
why  they  hold  so  fast  to  this  abuse  at  present,  that  the  sacer¬ 
dotal  may  appear  holier  than  the  lay  order.  This  is  a  hu¬ 
man  notion,  and  whither  it  leads  it  is  easy  to  see.”  233  :  9. 
And  Luther’s  words  should  be  well  considered :  “In  itself, 
there  is  no  difference  between  bishops,  elders,  and  priests  and 
laymen:  nothing  whatever  to  distinguish  the  former  from  all 
other  Christians,  except  that  they  have  a  different  office  com¬ 
mitted  to  them,  that  of  preaching  the  Divine  word  and  ad¬ 
ministering  the  sacraments:  just  as  a  mayor  or  judge  is  not 
otherwise  different  from  other  citizens,  than  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  city  is  committed  to  him.  Those  who  have  in¬ 
troduced  such  sects  among  Christians,  dividing  them  into 
clergy  and  laity,  some  shorn  and  some  unshorn  ;  of  the  shorn 
ones,  some  monks  and  some  priests;  among  the  monks  again 
diversities  of  clothing  and  diet — those  who  have  invented 
this,  have  divided  and  rent  the  unity  of  Christendom.  They 
are  the  same  who  have  destroyed  the  Church  and  the  word 
of  God,  and,  by  the  old  Serpent’s  subtlety,  have  sundered 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  Christians  from  the  unity  in  Christ 
Jesus,  as  Paul  says,  2  Cor.  11 :  3.  Therefore  the  name 
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bishop,  or  priest,  is  not  the  name  of  a  sect,  but  of  an  office.- 
Priest  signifies  an  elder,  bishop,  n  superintendent.  Of  theser 
such  godless  men  have  made  orders  and  dignities.  Paul  calls 
them  stewards,  ministers  of  Christ  and  servants  of  God.” 
28  :  59.  Their  highest  dignity  lies  in  this,  that  they  are 
permitted  to  serve  their  equals  in  the  administration  of  holy 
things.  They  are  ministers,  that  is,  servants,  servants  of  the 
Church,  and  because  the  Church  has  the  command  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  means  of  grace,  and  serves  God  in  such  administra- 
tration,  and  the  minister  attends  to  this  by  the  Church’s  vo¬ 
cation,  in  her  name,  they  are,  of  course,  servants  of  God 
also.  They  are  so  called  in  Scripture.  “Let  a  man  so  ac¬ 
count  of  us,  as  the  ministers  of  Christ  and  stewards  of  the 
mysteries  of  God.”  2  Cor.  4  :  1.  Every  Christian  is  a  ser¬ 
vant  of  Christ,  and  is  required  to  be  found  faithful  in  His 
service,  just  like  the  servant  in  the  Church’s  office.  But  the 
pastor  is  a  servant  in  another  sense  also:  he  is  a  minister  of 
the  Church,  in  whose  name  he  performs  the  work  of  the 
priesthood  publicly  in  the  congregation.  “For  we  preach 
not  ourselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord;  and  ourselves  your 
servants  for  Jesus  sake.”  2  Cor.  4  :  5.  We  are  ministers 
of  Christ,  of  the  Gospel,  of  the  Church.  “He  who  has  this 
office  is  not,  on  account  of  the  office,  a  priest,  which  we  all 
are,  but  a  servant  of  all  the  rest.  And  when  he  is  no  longer 
able  or  willing  to  preach  and  serve,  he  returns  to  the  com¬ 
mon  assembly,  leaves  the  office  to  another,  and  is  not  differ¬ 
ent  from  any  other  common  Christian.  Thus  we  must  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  office  of  preaching,  or  ministry,  and  the 
priestly  order  of  all  baptized  Christians.  For  such  office  is 
nothing  more  than  a  public  service,  committed  to  one  by  the 
whole  congregation,  who  at  the  same  time  are  all  priests.” 
Luther  40  :  171.  The  minister  is  God’s  messenger  to  men ; 
for  it  is  God  who  gives  the  call  through  His  Church;  but  he 
is  at  the  same  time  the  servant  of  the  Church,  ministering 
before  God  in  her  name,  and  performing  functions  which  be¬ 
long  to  all.  He  holds  the  highest  office  on  earth,  being  an 
ambassador  of  God;  but  on  account  of  this  temporal  office 
in  the  Church,  it  would  be  folly  for  him  to  suppose  himself 
superior  to  other  children  of  God  and  heirs  of  heaven,  to  be 
which  is  an  everlasting  honor. 

The  nature  of  the  ministerial  office,  as  the  Scriptures,  and 
our  Church  in  coincidence  with  them,  describe  it,  is  thus,  we 
think,  fairly  presented.  It  is  the  public  office  of  the  Church, 
by  which  the  functions  of  the  general  priesthood  of  believers 
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are  publicly  performed,  in  the  name  of  all ;  by  which  the 
means  of  grace  are  administered  and  the  people’s  sacrifices 
offered  through  a  person  chosen,  according  to  God’s  law  of 
order,  by  themselves,  and  acting  in  their  stead. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

A  BIBLE  GLOSSARY. 

By  Rey.  J.  B.  Bittinger,  A.  M.,  Cleveland,  0. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  the  necessity  or  desirable¬ 
ness  of  a  new  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  English,  the 
community  has  pretty  generally  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  difference  between  the  parties  is  one  of  degree  rather 
than  of  kind.  Those  contending  for  a  new  translation  mean¬ 
ing  simply  a  new  revision,  while  those,  opposing  a  new  trans¬ 
lation,  were  willing  to  concede  that  a  revision  was  desirable, 
if  practicable.  The  practicability  of  a  revision,  is  settled  by 
the  fact,  that  this  work  has  often  been  done  with  our  English 
Bible,  and  that  the  present  revision  is  the  resultant  of  these 
various  revisions.  It  is,  however,  no  part  of  the  object  of 
this  article,  to  urge  the  question  of  revision  as  either  desira¬ 
ble  or  practicable,  except  so  far  as  that  end  may  suggest  itself 
to  the  reader;  but  simply  to  show,  by  a  few  examples,  what 
changes  have,  in  the  course  of  several  centuries,  come  upon 
some  of  the  words  of  our  English  Scriptures.  Whatever 
imperfections  may  be  disclosed,  or  suggested,  by  this  course, 
are  chargeable  to  the  mutability  and  imperfection  of  lan¬ 
guage,  and  not  to  the  translation,  or  the  translators.  There 
are  obsolete  and  obselescent  words  in  our  Bible,  but  with 
these  our  remarks  have  nothing  to  do ;  there  are  inadequate 
and  erroneous  translations  in  our  version,  with  these,  too,  we 
shall  not  meddle;  nor  is  our  business  with  words  that  have 
been  too  grossly  translated  for  our  refined  or  prescient  sensi¬ 
bilities.  We  shall  deal  with  those  words  only,  between  which 
and  their  meanings,  such  changes  have  taken  place,  that  they 
no  longer  convey  the  truth  to  the  common  reader  ;  words  that 
have  lost  their  authority  over  their  meanings,  or  meanings, 
that  have  renounced  their  allegiance  to  their  words. 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  changes  of  this  kiml.  1. 
Words  once  used  in  a  wider  sense,  but  now  restricted  to  nar¬ 
rower  and  more  specific  meanings,  viz. :  cattle,  charity,  tem¬ 
perance.  2.  Words  fallen  from  an  honorable  to  a  humble 
sphere,  as  stuff,  superstition,  addicted.  3.  Words  allied  to 
this  class,  hut  more  distinctively  moral  in  their  import,  now 
marking  pecadilloes  but  once  designating  sins,  namely  :  fault, 
deliciously.  4.  Words  changed  from  an  active  to  a  passive 
sense,  e.  g.,  fearful,  hateful.  5.  Words  once  synonymous, 
but  in  the  growth  of  language  disyuonymised.  Some  of 
these  changes,  it  will  be  at  once  seen,  are  of  a  very  serious 
nature  to  the  unlearned  reader  of  the  English  Bible.  The 
meaning  of  a  word  is  that  atmosphere  of  associations  which 
it  carries  with  it ;  if  therefore  a  term,  once  noble  by  all  its 
associations,  has  in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  and  the  changes 
of  society,  lost  this  nobility,  it  must  mislead  the  unskilled 
reader  by  pressing  on  his  attention  an  unworthy  thought 
where  a  worthy  one  should  stand;  thus  unwittingly  defiling 
the  word  of  God. 

In  the  examples,  which  follow,  there  is  no  attempt  at  an  ex¬ 
haustion  or  rigidly  scientific  treatment  of  the  matter,  and 
therefore  I  shall  follow  for  convenience,  the  alphabet,  select¬ 
ing  such  words  as  best  answer  the  purpose,  such  a  number 
of  them  as  is  consistent  with  the  limits  of  a  Review  article. 

Addicted. — This  word  occurs  only  once  in  the  authorized 
version  of  the  Bible.  1  Cor.  16 :  13,  “I  beseech  you,  breth¬ 
ren,  (ye  know  the  house  of  Stephanus,  that  it  is  the  first 
fruits  of  Achaia,  and  that  they  have  addicted  (taoau)  them¬ 
selves  to  the  ministry  of  the  saints.)  This  word  has  now 
.fallen  into  a  derogatory  sense,  but  in  the  text  it  is  surround¬ 
ed  by  the  noblest  associations.  Milton  uses  it  in  a  good 
sense,  where  Satan,  tempting  the  Son  of  God,  says  : 

And  thou  thyself  seem’st  otherwise  inclined, 

Than  to  a  worldly  crown  ;  addicted  more 
To  contemplation,  etc. 

Par.  Reg.  4,  213. 

In  Shakespeare’s  time,  though  both  senses  were  current, 
the  derogatory  was  the  more  common  ;  then  after  a  brief 
career  of  honor  in  the  pages  of  the  Bible  and  Milton  it  again 
fell  into  “disastrous  twilight”  not  soon,  we  fear,  to  emerge. 

Allow. — This  word  to  the  common  reader  now  means 
“permit,”  but  in  the  day  of  our  translation,  a  century  earlier, 
Vol,  XIII,  No.  50.  32 
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it  meant  to  “approve.’ ’  “Truly  ye  bear  witness  that  ye  al¬ 
low  (ovvtvSoxHo)  the  deeds  of  your  fathers  ;  for  they  indeed 
killed  them  (the  prophets)  and  ye  build  their  sepulchres.” 
Luke  11:  48.  Still  more  strongly,  Rom.  7:  15.  For 
that  which  I  do,  I  allow  not :  for  “what  I  would,  that  do  I 
not;  but  what  I  hate,  that  do  I.”  Here' “allow”  is  opposed 
to  “hate”  in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse.  Shakespeare  in 
the  multitude  of  passages,  in  which  he  uses  “allow”  in  the 
present  signification,  has  one  in  which  the  old  meaning  pre¬ 
vails  or  at  least  predominates. 

I  will  allow  the  occasion  of  our  arms, 

But  gladly  would  be  better  satisfied, 

How,  in  our  means,  we  should  advance  ourselves 

To  look  with  forehead  bold  and  bio;  enough 

©  © 

Upon  the  power  and  puissance  of  the  King. 

Henry  IY,  pt.  2.  1,  3. 

Artillery.-— This  term  has  now  come  to  designate  heavy 
ordnance  only  ;  but  formerly  it  was  applied  to  projectiles  of 
all  kinds.  In  1  Sam.  20:  40  the  only  passage,  in  which  it 
is  used,  if  means  a  bow  and  arrows  as  is  evident  from  verse 
38.  “And  Jonathan  gave  his  artillery  lxx  ta  gxsvij  Heb. 
unto  his  lad  and  said  unto  him  go  carry  them  into  the  city 
1  Sam.  20 :  40.  Milton  and  Shakespeare  both  use  the  term 
in  its  widest  and  first  sense ;  but  the  formidable  nature  of 
cannon  among  projectiles  soon  drew  the  term  to  themselves. 
This  tendency  is  noticeable  even  in  the  writings  of  Shake¬ 
speare. 


Turn  thou  the  mouth  of  thy  artillery , 

As  we  will  ours,  against  those  saucy  walls  ; 

And  when  that  we  have  dashed  them  to  the  ground, 

Why  then  defy  each  other  ! 

King  John  II,  2. 


The  phrase  “heaven’s  artillery”  is  not  Milton’s,  but  was 
used  before  his  time  by  Shakespeare.  Tam.  of  Shrew,  Act 
1,  Scene  2. 

By-and-by. — Man’s  procrastinating  disposition  seems  re¬ 
flected  in  this  little  phrase.  Once  it  meant  immediately , 
with  nothing  intervening,  but,  in  our  tardy  nature,  it  has 
been  drawn  out  to  mean  “pretty  soon,”  and  so  the  simple 
reader  misses  his  Saviour’s  teaching.  Matt.  13 :  21,  “Yet 
hath  he  no  root  in  himself,  but  dureth  for  awhile ;  for  when 
tribulation  or  persecution  ariseth  because  of  the  word,  by- 
and-by  he  is  offended;”  and  still  more  his  warning  in  Luke 
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21 :  9,  “These  things  must  first  come  to  pass,  hut  the  end  is 
not  by-and-by.”  We  observe  in  Shakespeare  marks  of  the 
vacillation  between  promptness  and  procrastination. 


I  dare  not  drink  yet,  madam  ;  by-and-by. 

Hamlet  V,  2. 


Cabin. — An  apartment  in  water-craft,  and  also  applied  to 
rude  and  small  structures  as  “a  log-cabin.”  In  Jer.  37  :  16, 
the  only  passage  in  which  the  word  occurs,  it  signifies  a  sort 
of  inner  prison,  probably  a  cell.  The  idea  of  the  original 
term  is  that  of  restraint,  constriction. 

Ere  the  babbling  eastern  scout, 

The  nice  morn,  on  the  Indian  steep 
From  her  cabined  loop-hole  peep. 

Comus. 


As  broad  and  general  as  the  casing  air  ; 

But  now  I  am  cabin'd ,  cribb'd ,  confined ,  bound  in. 

Macbeth  Act  III,  4. 

Carriage. — A  vehicle,  generally  for  pleasure  ;  but  former¬ 
ly  it  applied  to  that  which  ivas  carried ,  and  not  to  that  which 
carried.  After  the  same  analogy  we  have  baggage ,  that 
which  is  bagged;  “luggage”  what  is  lugged.  1  Sam.  17: 
22,  “And  David  left  his  carriage  in  the  hand  of  the  keeper 
of  the  carriage ,”  v.  17,  18  show  that  this  carriage  consisted 
of  ten  cheeses,  ten  loaves  and  parched  corn,  also  Is.  46, 
1;  Jer.  18:  21.  Acts  21 :  15,  “After  these  days,  we  took 
up  our  carriages  (Cranmer’s  Bible  “burthens”)  went  to  Jeru¬ 
salem.  Carriages  and  carriage  roads  were  unknown  to  that 
country.  There  is  no  ascertained  instance  in  Shakespeare 
of  carriage  as  properly  meaning  the  thing  carried.  Where 
Osric,  in  speaking  with  Hamlet  uses  the  word  “carriages” 
in  the  sense  of  something  carried,  the  prince  asks,  “What 
call  you  carriages?”  to  which  the  courtier  replies,  “The 
carriages,  sir,  are  hangers.”  Hamlet  rejoins,  “The  phrase 
would  be  more  germane  to  the  matter,  if  we  could  carry  a 
cannon  by  our  sides “Gun-carriages”  being  a  current 
and  accredited  word.  This  sarcasm  of  Hamlet  seems  to  im¬ 
ply  that  the  word  was  not  properly  used,  or  at  least  not  cur¬ 
rent,  and  this  conjecture  is  favored  by  the  Bishop’s  Bible  ren¬ 
dering  the  word  in  Acts  21 : 15,  “burthens”  and  the  Genevan 
translation  “fardeles.,’ 

Charity. — -This  word  has  shrunk  in  its  generous  meaning 
from  universal  love  to  love  in  one  direction — alms-giving. 
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Its  restriction  to  this  kind  of  love  is  probably  due  to  the 
predominance  of  the  Romish  religion  in  England  and  its  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  English  language.  The  persistence  of  this 
meaning  in  the  conjugate  “charitable,”  as  prefixed  to  “insti¬ 
tution”  is  another  evidence  of  the  fact.  Its  presence  in  our 
translation  especially  in  the  locus  classicus ,  1  Cor.  13,  was 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  vulgate,  on  Wiclif  and  other  pre- 
latical  translators.  In  1542  when  the  question  of  a  new 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  proposed  in  convoca¬ 
tion,  much  time  was  spent  in  discussing  the  question,  wheth¬ 
er  “charity”  or  “love”  should  be  used  in  translating  “charitas.” 
The  Bishop  of  Winchester  suggested  that  for  the  sake  of  the 
majesty  of  meaning  in  some  of  the  words,  they  should  not 
be  translated,  and  among  these  majestic  remains  is  “chari¬ 
tas,”  now  become  rather  unmajestic  to  the  plain  reader 
of  King  James’  version  and  withal  somewhat  deceptive. 
The  conflict  between  “love”  and  “charity”  is  strikingly  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  following  parallel  passages:  Rom.  13:10. 
"Wiclif,  Cranmer,  the  Rhemish  no  less  than  Tyndale  and  the 
Genevan  agree  in  saying  love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbor, 
therefore  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,”  but  in  1  Tim.  1 :  5, 
Wiclif,  the  Rhemish  and  the  authorized  version  say,  that  the 
end  of  the  commandment  is  “charity,”  while  Tyndale  and 
Cranmer  and  the  Puritan  translators,  of  Geneva  say  “love.” 
The  following  words  of  Milton  as  to  the  victory  of  “charity” 
over  “love”  seem  almost  prophetic. 

Only  add 

Deeds  to  thy  knowledge  answerable,  add  faith, 

Add  virtue,  patience,  temperance,  add  love , 

By  name  to  come  call'd  charity ,  the  soul  of  all  the  rest. 

Par.  L.  XII,  581-585. 

Cheer. — In  the  days  of  Wiclif  “cheer”  was  the  face,  even 
as  late  as  Shakespeare  it  still  had  this  meaning,  though 
already  giving  way  to  the  idea  of  “food”  and  “feelings”  as 
arising  from  a  well-lined  stomach;  Milton  also  uses  it  in  the 
last  two  senses,  but  in  the  English  Bible,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  marginal  reading  of  Prov.  17:1,  where  the  idea 
of  “food”  is  retained,  it  always  translates,  ^ap^fw^take  cour¬ 
age,  or  £v0v/*o$=good  courage,  and  the  Hebrew  phrase  for 
“fear  not,”  but  in  our  day,  the  noun  in  the  singular,  even 
with  “good”  prefixed  to  keep  it  in  countenance,  has  sunk  so 
low  as  jocularly  to  represent  only  “the  creature  comforts”  of 
the  table.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  none  of  its  paronyms  haye 
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fallen  so  low.  “Cheerful”  and  “cheerily”  and  even  “cheers” 
come  from  the  heart,  but  “good  cheer”  is  confined  to  eating 
and  drinking. 

And  while  he  preied,  thelikenesse  of  his  chere  (*p oturtov)  was  chaunged. 

Luke  9:  29,  Wiclifs  trans.  1380. 

All  fancy-sick  she  is,  and  pale  of  cheer. 

Midnight's  Dream  III,  2. 

All  things,  that  are  ordained  festival, 

Turn  from  their  office  to  black  funeral : 

Our  instruments,  to  melancholy  bells; 

Our  wedding  cheer,  to  a  sad  burial  feast. 

Rom.  &  Jul.  IV,  5,  „ 

The  feast  and  noon  grew  high,  and  sacrifice 

Had  fill’d  their  hearts  with  mirth,  high  cheer  and  wine 

When  to  their  sports  they  turned. 

Samson  A g.  161 3, 

Be  of  good  cheer  : 

You’re  fallen  into  a  princely  hand,  fear  nothing. 

Anto.  &  Cle. ,  V,  2. 

He  ended,  and  his  words  their  drooping  cheer 

Enlighten'd,  and  their  languish'd  hope  reviv’d, 

P,  Lost,  VI,  496. 

Coast. — Now  limited  to  the  land  bordering  the  sea,  but 
when  our  version  was  made,  it  had  not  yet  departed  so  far 
from  its  Latin  root,  costa,  a  rib,  the  side.  It  then  designat¬ 
ed  any  side,  whether  of  land  or  water,  river  or  country,  includ¬ 
ing  also  the  contents  of  boundaries.  Acts  19  :  1,  “upper 
coasts .”  ra  fxt p'4,  Rhem.  partes  i.  e.,  the  table  lands  of  Asia 
Minor,  Matt.  8 :  84,  coasts  to  opiov ,  boundary,  Rhe.  quarters, 
Matt.  15  :  21,  coasts  ta  ,usp rn  region  or  as  its  equivalent  still 
lingers  in  the  phrase  now  no  longer  elegant,  “these  parts,” 
Rhe.  the  quarters.  We  still  say  indifferently:  “sea-side”  or 
“sea-coast,”  and  in  England  countrv-sAfe  is  still  current  in 
the  sense  of  the  country.  Milton  uses  it  in  its  wide  sense, 
■when  he  describes  Satan  as  speeding  “toward  the  coast  of 
Earth  beneath.” 

College.— -Whatever  meaning  our  translators  attached 
to  this  word  in  2  Kings  22 :  14,  and  2  Chron.  34  :  22,  it  is 
certain  that  it  did  not  mean  what  “college”  now  means.  The 
LXX,  in  these  passages,  merely  transferred  the  Hebrew 
term  into  Creek,  [rnasena,  masenai  ;]  but  in  Neh.  11  :  9,  and 
Zeph.  1  :  10,  they  translate  it  “the  second.”  The  Vulgate 
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renders  the  Hebrew  uniformly  “the  second:”  i.  e..  the  see- 

m/  y 

ond  part  of  the  city.  This  would  then  designate  Bezetha,  i.  e.. 
new  city ;  called  also,  with  the  surroundings  of  AJcra.  &c., 
“the  lower  city,”  in  distinction  from  the  city  of  David:  which 
was  “the  upper  city.”  Zeph.  1:  10,  shows  that  “the  sec¬ 
ond”  is  opposed  to  “the  hills.”  Now  Josephus  speaks  of 
“the  other  city  i.  e,.  the  new  part — the  part  added  to  the 
old  city  of  David.  Is  not  therefore  Bezetha  which  was  low¬ 
er  than  the  city  of  David,  built  later,  and  in  one  sense  anoth¬ 
er  or  second  city  as  added  ( con  and  lego)  to  the  old  city,  the 
college  in  which  Huidah  dwelt  ?  Let  the  simple  reader  bear 
in  mind  that  colleges  for  women  were  not  then  in  vogue. 

Comfortable. — Now  never  active,  when  applied  to  living 
agents,  though  we  speak  of  “a  comfortable  house,”  “seat,” 
“living,”  etc. :  but  in  the  only  passages  of  scripture,  in 
which  it  is  used,  2  Sam.  14 :  IT,  Zech.  1:13  it  is  active,  and 
not  passive,  Gov.  Bradford  said  of  the  martyr  Barrowe — 
“he  was  very  comfortable  to  the  poor. 

0.  comforiable  friar !  where  is  my  lord  ? 

Rom.  <fc  Jul.  Y.  3. 

The  current  of  all  this  class  of  words  runs  from  the  active 
to  the  passive  signification. 

Commyye. — This  word  and  its  conjugates  illustrate  in  a 
remarkable  manner  the  changes  in  their  significations,  which 
words  of  the  same  family  may,  in  a  short  time,  undergo. 
"When  our  translation  was  made,  commune  always  designated 
the  converse,  which  was  held  with  another,  now  it  just  as  ex¬ 
clusively  means  converse  with  one’s  self.  Commune :  Ex.  25 : 

_ _  _ 

22.  Communed :  2  Kings  22:  14.  Communication:  now 
objective  as  then,  but  with  this  difference,  whereas  it  then 
marked  an  oral,  it  now  marks  a  written  intercourse,  with  the 
idea  of  distance  attached  to  it.  Matt.  5 :  37,  “Let  vour 

a 

communication,  (YoycT).  Wicdif:  word  :  RLe. :  talk ;  Eph. 
4  :  29.  “Let  no  corrupt  communication,  (Toyoc).  Wiclif: 
evil  word ;  Pike :  naughtie  speache.  In  1  Cor.  15 :  33, 
“Evil  communications  not  ?x>yoi  but  trivial  i.  e.  companion¬ 
ship,}  corrupt  good  manners.”  Communing  however  again 
follows  commune ,  Gen.  18 :  33.  But  communicate  again 
leaves  the  common  household  and  does  service  not  in  words , 
but  in  works,  Phil.  4:  15.  “No  church  communicated  (Tyn- 
dale.  Crammer,  Geneva,  bare  part  with,  i  with  me.  as  concern¬ 
ing  giving  and  receiving,  bnt  ye  only.  “Then  commune , 
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how  that  clay  they  best  may  plv  their  growing  work.  Par. 
L.  IX:  201. 

Katharina,  yon  may  stay  ; 

For  I  have  more  to  commune  with  Bianca. 

Taming  the  Shrew  H:  1. 

Conceit. — This  word  illustrates  the  downward  tendency 
of  Ethico-intellectual  terms.  Rom.  12  :  16,  4,Be  not  wise  in 
your  own  conceits.''  Wic. :  prudent  anentis  yourself ;  Tyn. 
Cran.  Gen. :  wise  in  your  own  opinions.  In  the  idiom  out 
of  conceit  with,  the  better  sense  is  still  retained ;  but  in  the 
more  open  forms  of  speech  the  old  glory  has  departed. 

Or,  if  I  live,  is  it  not  very  like, 

The  horrible  conceit  of  death  and  night. 

Rom.  k  Jul.  IY,  3. 

Consider. — Xow  exclusively  an  act  of  the  reflective  facul¬ 
ty,  but  formerly  including  also  the  perceptions.  Lev.  13  : 
13,  “Then  the  priest  shall  consider ,  (ran  lxx  6^ :  look  up¬ 
on  -or  at)  and  behold  if  the  leprosy,  etc.  In  Matt.  6  :  26, 
Behold  (f ufo.snu)  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the  word  advances 
one  step  further,  and  v.  28  consider  {xa.raitav9o.iA  it  passes 
over  into  the  domain  of  reflection,  where  we  now  find  it. 
Definitions  like  stars  have  their  periods  of  occupation,  and 
“consider,''  in  its  first  signification,  has  suffered  eclipse,  so 
that  the  unschooled  reader,  in  looking  over  God’s  word,  sees 
this  spot  luminous  no  longer,  but  only  darkling. 

Conversation. — Xow  speech  as  a  part  of  conduct,  but 
once,  conduct  as  a  whole.  2  Peter  2:  7,  “And  delivered  just 
Lot  vexed  with  the  filthy  conversation  of  the  wicked. 55 
This  transition  from  the  whole  to  a  part  is  full  of  significance, 
for  the  tongue  is  the  index  of  the  man.  Xav  it  is  this  rud- 
der  of  his  mind,  so  that  if  he  uses  that  right,  it  will  direct 
all  his  steps.  Jas.  3:  2. 

So  smooth  he  daubed  his  vice  with  show  of  virtue 
That,  his  apparent  open  guilt  omitted, 

I  mean  his  conversation  with  Shore's  wife, 

He  lived  from  all  attainder  of  suspects. 

Rich.  Ill,  HI,  5. 

Curious. — Dreaming  something  singular,  but  not  necces- 
sarily  implying  skill  or  care,  but  when  our  version  was  made, 
the  word  still  lived  under  the  shadow  of  its  Latin  origin,  and 
carried  something  of  its  hue.  Ex.  28  :  27,  23,  “curious 
girdle.” 
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For  curious  1  cannot  be  with  you, 

Signior  Baptista,  of  whom  I  hear  so  well. 

The  Tain,  of  the  Shrew,  IV,  4. 

Cunning. — Now,  fallen  into  dishonor,  when  applied  to 
human  conduct  or  character,  but  formerly  of  good  repute  : 
Ps.  137  :  5,  “if  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning .”  Ex. 
39:  8,  “he  made  the  breast-plate  of  cunning  work.”  Prov. 
19  :  25,  “Smite  a  scorner,  and  the  simple  will  beware  (marg¬ 
in  cunning.)”  “Cunning”  and  “knowing”  come  to  us,  the 
former  through  the  Indo-germanic  channel,  the  latter  through 
the  Pelasgic,  and  though  they  have  not  met,  since  they  part¬ 
ed  on  the  plains  of  Asia,  both  have  lost  their  former  good 
name — a  knowing  man  is  no  better  than  a  cunning  man. 
“Knowledge  puffeth  up”  says  Paul,  and  spoils  men  now  as  it 
spoiled  our  mother  Eve  in  Eden. 

Damnation. — Current  only  in  the  harsh  sense  of  eternal 
punishment,  but  in  the  Bible,  to  express  this  its  strongest 
meaning  “eternal”  or  “hell”  were  joined  with  it :  Matt.  23  : 
83.  Even  then  the  word  referred  to  the  sentence  rather 
than  to  its  execution.  Hence  according  to  our  associations 
“condemnation,”  instead  of  “damnation,”  is  the  sense  in 

1  Cor.  11 :  29,  “Eateth  and  drinketh  damnation  to  himself.” 

2  Peter  2:  1,  “damnable  heresies”  (Wiclif:  sectes  of  perdic- 
ioun)  is  not  from  xpwoo  but  from  ano^v.ui  signifying  destruction, 
however,  “damnable  being  used  to  translate  this  strong  word 
shows  how  it  came  to  have  its  present  meaning. 

Darling. — Except  as  a  term  of  endearment,  and  then 
mostly  as  a  diminutive,  this  word  is  now  never  heard ;  the 
adjective  is,  but  even  that  is  somewhat  derogatory.  When 
our  version  was  made,  it  translated  the  Greek,  “only  begot¬ 
ten,”  meaning  very  dear  ;  also  the  Hebrew  “only  one,”  “soli¬ 
tary  one  ;”  Ps.  22:  21,  20,  “Deliver  my  darling,  (‘my  only 
one,’  i.  e.,  soul,)  from  the  power  of  the  dog.”  So  too,  Ps. 
35:  17,  “Lord,  how  long  wilt  thou  look  on  ?  Rescue  my 
soul  from  their  destructions,  my  darling  from  the  lions.” 

Dealings. — Is  now  almost  exclusively  a  commercial 
phrase  ;  it  is  seldom  heard  of  conduct,  or  intercourse  in  gen¬ 
eral  ;  but  this  last  was  its  exclusive  sense,  when  our  transla¬ 
tion  was  made  :  Ps.  7  :  16  ;  1  Sam.  2  :  23,  Eli  to  his  sons  : 
“Why  do  ye  such  things  ?  for  I  hear  of  your  evil  dealings 
(wicked  deeds)  by  all  this  people.”  John  4:  9,  “For  the 
Jews  have  no  dealings  with  the  Samaratins  ;”  Rhem.  “do  not 
communicate  with  ;”  Wiclif,  “usen  not  not  to  dele  with 
Geneva,  Tyndale  and  Cranmer,  “meddle  not.” 
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Debate. — Now  discussion,  but  formerly  altercation,  nearer 
the  French  word  “battre,”  to  beat.  2  Cor.  12 :  20,  “lest 
there  be  debates,”  fpfij,  Tynd,  Cran,  Gen.  :  debates  ;  Wiclif, 
Strywyngis,  Rhem,  contentions.  So  Is.  58  :  4,  “Behold  ye 
hold  fast  for  strife  and  debate  (lxx  (u<x*a?)  and  to  smite  with 
the  fist  of  wickedness.”  But  Prov.  25:  9  “debate”  is  used  in 
a  forensic  sense,  very  near  our  word — arbitrate.  The  history 
of  this  word  shows  that  society  tends  from  “blows”  to 
“words”  from  “assault  and  battery”  to  logomachy.  Or  to 
borrow  a  plume  from  Milton,  civilization  tends  “to  open  man’s 
contracted  palm  into  a  graceful  and  ornate  rhetoric.”  This 
is  one  of  the  few  words  in  our  version,  which  paint  the  Bible 
times  better  than  they  were,  and  better  than  their  writers 
made  them,  but  the  same  causes  which  mollified  the  manners 
of  men,  also  softened  their  speech. 

Decently. — This  word  occurs  only  once,  1  Cor.  14 :  40, 
“Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order.”  The  word 
which  it  twice  translates  “honestly,”  Rom.  13  :  13,  1  Thes. 
4  :  12,  is  used  only  three  times  in  the  New  Testament,  though 
it  has  half  a  dozen  paronyms.  In  current  speech  this  word 
is  allied  to  modesty,  but  in  the  time  of  the  translators  it  had 
a  meaning,  embracing  propriety  in  general.  Shakespeare 
uses  the  word  only  once,  but  then  in  the  firmer  and  wider 
sense,  and  when  Queen  Katharine  pleads  for  her  waiting 
maids  and  declares  them  “for  honesty  and  decent  carriage,” 
worthy  of  the  best  of  husbands.  So  Milton,  in  describing 
Satan  under  the  guise  of  a  cherub,  says : 

Wings  he  wore 

Of  a  many  a  colored  plume  sprinkled  with  gold  : 

His  habit  fit  for  speed  succint,  and  held 

Before  his  decent  steps  a  silver  wand. 

Par  L.  Ill,  644 . 

Deliciously. — Now  characterless,  but  once  blame-worthy. 
Rev.  18:  7,  9,  “How  much  she  hath  glorified  herself  and  liv¬ 
ed  deliciously ,  and  the  Kings  of  the  Earth,  who  lived  delic¬ 
iously  (Tyn.  Cran.  Gen.  lived  wantonly,)  with  her.”  The 
character  of  this  living  is  clearly  set  forth  v.  3,  “abundance 
of  her  delicacies ,”  (Tyn.  Cran.  Geneva:  abundance  of  her 
pleasures.)  The  Greek  (c^pipcaiw  literally,  to  live  hard)  js 
equivalent  to  our  phrase  “to  live  fast.”  Has  “deliciously”  a 
history  like  “debate”  with  the  same  flattering  moral  ?  Is 
the  race  less  voluptuous  under  the  pure  sway  of  Christianity 
Vol.  XIII,  No.  50.  33 
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as  well  as  less  pugnacious  under  her  peaceful  reign  ?  Or  is 
the  word  a  euphemism  ?  We  can  hardly  believe  that  the 
men,  who  prepared  the  authorized  version,  w.uld  have  dwelt 
in  euphemistic  terms,  that  was  not  the  temper  of  the  men, 
nor  of  those  times,  nor  of  other  parts  of  their  work.  The 
secret  is  probably  here,  they  followed  the  vulgate  instead  of 
the  Greek.  But  one  fact  remains,  pleasure  is  debasing  and 
when  men  live  in  pleasure  they  live  in  sin.  Shakespeare 
and  Milton  both  use  this  word,  but  not  in  this  bad  sense. 
It  being  Latin  and  therefore  less  current,  perhaps  never 
common,  it  did  not  descend,  but  rather  ascended  in  its  associ¬ 
ations,  so  that  it  is  purer  now  than  it  was  three  centuries 
ag°- 

Desire. — With  us  always  marking  the  forward  action  of 
the  affections,  but  then  also  their  reflex  action,  meaning  the 
same  as  “regret.”  2  Chron.  21 :  20,  “He  reigned  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem  eight  years  and  departed  without  being  desired ,”  con¬ 
tracted  L’om  “desidero”  to  be  desiderated  i.  e.,  missed,  which 
is  the  feeling  of  one  of  its  phases. 

Disciples. — Except  as  assumed  by  the  followers  of  Alex. 
Campbell,  this  term  is  now  used,  we  think  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  as  equivalent  to  “the  Apostle.’’  It  is  also  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  sanctity  of  our  associations  pertains  to  the 
plural  number  only,  the  singular  of  both  words  conveying  a 
slight  disparagement.  In  Bible  laguage  however  “disciple” 
meant  a  learner  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  hence  a  “believ¬ 
er.”  This  marked  character,  the  other  function,  Acts  ,6:  1, 
“And  in  those  days,  when  the  number  of  the  disciples,  i.  e., 
professed  followers  of  Christ,  was  multiplied,  etc.”  But  v. 
2,  “Then  the  twelve  i.  e.,  apostles,  called  the*  multitude  of  the 
disciples  unto  them,  etc.  It  is  a  pity  so  good  a  word  as  dis¬ 
ciple — a  learner  should  have  given  place  to  “professor,”  a 
.proficient,  when  it  is  evident  that  the  learner  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  church  knew  more  than  the  professor  of  our  times. 

Doctor. — Used  only  in  honorary  titles,  as  LL.  D.,  D.  D., 
Ph.  D.,  Mus.  D.,  M.  D.  In  the  last,  it  is  active  and  means 
a  physician,  in  the  others  it  is  passive,  but  in  our  translation 
it  is  always  and  only  active.  The  singular  number  occurs 
only  once,  Acts  5  :  34,  “Then  stood  there  up  one  in  the 
council,  a  Pharisee,  named  Gamaliel  a  Doctor  of  Law  (vo^oSi- 
Saoxaros.)  The  plural  is  used  twice,  Luke  5  :  46,  “they  found 
him  in  the  temple,  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors” 
(didaaxaroi)  Luke  5:  IT,  “doctors  of  the  Law  (y.  8.)  Shake¬ 
speare  knew  only  the  physician  as  a  “doctor,”  but  Milton 
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mentions  also  the  doctor  of  the  schools  and  the  doctor  as 
simply  a  teacher. 

For  of  such  doctrine  (atheism)  never  was  there  school, 
But  the  heart  of  the  fool, 

And  no  man  therein  doctor  but  himself. 

Sam.  A g.  299. 

0  foolishness  of  men !  that  lend  their  ears 
To  those  budge  doctors  of  the  Stoic  fur. 

Comas  707. 


But  vow,  -though  the  cross  doctors  all  stood  hearers, 

For  one  carrier  put  down  to  make  six  bearers. 

Milton. 

Duke. — When  this  word  was  adopted  as  an  equivalent  for 
chieftan,  uxx  Tjys^v  possibly  a  dukedom  was  not  as  ele¬ 
vated  a  rank  as  it  has  since  become  in  England;  it  retained 
more  of  the  militarv  “dux”  than  it  now  does,  and  in  that 
sense  well  represented  the  headsman  of  those  predatory 
tribes,  whose  hand  was  to  be  against  every  man.  To  our  ears 
and  even  to  English  ears,  “duke”  quite  leads  astray  the 
mind  from  the  real  import  of  the  passages,  in  which  it  is 
found.  Vide  Gen.  86:  40-48.  These  are  the  names  of  the 
dukes  (leaders)  of  Esau,  etc. 

Equal. — In  the  days  of  our  version,  equal  meant  “fair,” 
“just”  and  other  ethical  properties  of  acts  Ez.  18:  25,  “Is 
not  my  way  equal  ?”  pn:  to  make  even,  lxx  xa tsv0wu>.  Col. 
4:  1,  “Masters  give  unto  your  servants,  that  which  is  just 
and  equal.”  Wiclif  retains  the  material  basis  of  the  figure 
by  translating  the  passage  “just  and  evene.”  In  the  com¬ 
pound  “even-handed”  this  old  meaning  is  still  preserved,  but 
everywhere  else  “even”  and  “equal”  have  sunk  back  to 
their  material  sense.  The  ethical  quality  is  found  in  some 
of  the  conjugates,  as  in  that  excellent  word  “equity”  which 
is  better  than  justice.  Among  the  many  passages  in  Milton, 
where  the  word  is  found,  the  following  is  the  only  one  where 
the  ethical  sense  yet  remains  in  the  word. 

As  my  will 

Concurr'd  not  in  my  being,  it  were  but  right 
And  equal  to  reduce  me  to  my  dust. 

P.  L.  VIII,  748. 

Shakespeare  even  does  not  use  the  word  in  its  moral  sense. 
This  is  indirect  testimony  to  the  archaic  character  of  much 
of  the  language  of  our  version,  even  in  its  own  day. 
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Estimation. — Now  moral;  then  pecuniary.  Lev.  27, 
passim. 

Estate. — Is  used,  in  our  version,  as  synonymous  with 
“state,”  the  “e”  is  otiant  as  is  common  in  many  French  forms 
of  the  Latin.  The  singular  form  of  the  word  is  used  onlv 
once  in  the  political  sense.  Acts  22 :  5,  “all  the  estate  of 
the  elders.”  So  too  the  plural  in  this  sense  is  used  only  in 
Mark  6:  21.  “Herod  made  a  supper  *  *  *  his  chief 

estates .”  This  latter  sense  is  not  current  in  our  country,  as 
we  have  not  the  thing  which  the  word  designates  ;  the  politi¬ 
cal  meaning  of  the  singular  is  retained  in  our  diction,  but 
comes  to  us  from  the  French  tier  etat.  Once  the  plural 
“estates,”  Ez.  36:  11,  is  used  in  the  sense  of  property  but  in 
all  other  instances  it,  where  the  word  is  used  in  the  singular, 
means  condition  or  state;  whereas  it  is  now  applied  to  prop¬ 
erty,  real  and  personal,  especially  as  referring  to  its  departed 
owner.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  covetous  tendencies 
of  the  age,  that  a  man’s  condition  should  be  set  forth  merely 
by  his  pecuniary  circumstances.  In  the  phrase  “in  mind 
body  and  estate”  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  still  preserves 
the  Bible  sense,  so  too  Milton  wherever  he  uses  the  word. 

But  conjugal  affection, 

Prevailing  over  fear  and  timorous  doubt, 

Hath  led  me  on,  desirous  to  behold 

Once  more  thy  face,  and  know  of  thy  estate . 

Sam.  A.  742. 

Enactor. — This  wTord  comes  to  us  surrounded  by  tyranni¬ 
cal  associations.  The  exercise  of  authority  tends  to  indura¬ 
tion,  so  that  after  a  few  centuries,  the  mere  overseer.  Is. 
60:  17,  “I  also  will  make  thy  officers  peace,  and  their  exac¬ 
tors  (lxx  iTtiaxoTtoi^  the  word  rendered  “bishops”  1  Tim.  3: 
2,  Jer.  1:  7,)  “righteousness”  becomes  a  tyrant,  Luke  3:  12. 
“Exact  (rtpasco)  no  more  etc.,  (Tyn.  Oran.  Gen. :  require  no 
more.)  Wic.  Rhem.  “Do  nothing  more  than  is  appointed 
to  you.” 

Fairs. — In  our  day,  this  term  is  used  of  those  public  ex¬ 
positions  of  goods  still  maintained  in  parts  of  Germany, 
Italy  and  Russia.  In  our  country,  the  term  has  a  similar 
application  to  the  exposition  of  fancy  articles  at  “Ladies’ 
Fairs;”  but,  with  this  single  exception,  “fair”  means  an  ex¬ 
position  merely,  never  for  purposes  of  sale.  We  have  State 
and  county  agricultural  fairs,  meaning  “shows,”  and  so  these 
expositions  are  called  in  England.  But  jin  the  days  of  our 
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translation,  “fair”  was  the  English  equivalent  for  the  Greek 
“agora,”  a  market  place,  and  then  the  merchandize  of  the 
market  place  ;  Ez.  27:  12,  14,  19,  “with  silver,  iron,  tin  and 
lead,  they  traded  in  thy  fairs ;  they  of  the  house  of  Togar- 
mah  traded  in  thy  fairs  with  horses,”  etc.  The  Douay  ver¬ 
sion  uses  “fair”  and  “market”  interchangeably,  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  cited  from  Ezekial,  “Fairings”  is  the  verbal  reminisence 
of  this  kind  of  institution,  showing  that  there  was  a  strong 
social  element  in  this  kind  of  market. 

Sweet  hearts,  we  shall  be  rich  ere  we  depart, 

If  fairings  (presents)  come  thus  plentifully  in. 

Love’s  Labor  Lost,  V,  2. 

Faithful. — Now  always  passive,  meaning  trustworthy ; 
once  active  as  well  as  passive.  Luke  19:  17,  “Well  thou 
good  servant,  because  thou  hast  been  faithful  in  a  very 
little.”  Gal.  3  :  9,  “So  then  they  which  be  of  faith,  are 
blessed  with  faithful  (Wic.  feithful)  Abraham.”  So  in  the 
question:  “Who  was  the  most  faithful  (full  of  faith) 
man  ?  John  20 :  27,  “Be  not  faithless  (arte <croj)  but  believ¬ 
ing,  (rtcoro?)  as  rendered  by  various  versionists  shows  that 
“faithful’  wTas  then  already  vacillating  between  its  allegiance 
to  the  active  the  passive  sense ;  the  passive  prevailed 
here,  as  in  many  other  words.  Wic.  Gen.  and  Bheims.  use 
it  actively,  Cranmer  and  Tyndale  substitute  believing  for  the 
active  sense.  The  Genevan  preserves  the  contrast  according 
to  the  Greek,  “Be  not  faith-Zess,  but  faith-/^ZZ.”  This  same 
contrast  is  found  in  Milton,  but  in  a  different  sense,  showing 
still  the  instability  of  the  meanings,  now  become  fixed. 

So  spake  the  seraph  Abdiel  faithful  found, 

Among  the  faithless,  fa  ithjul  only  he. 

Par.  Lost,  V.  897. 

In  Shakespeare,  as  in  Milton,  the  passive  predominates, 
though  the  active  o<^urs  in  the  following  line. 

That  as  I  am  a  Christian  faithful  man 

Rich.  Ill,  I,  4. 

Fame. — Then,  anything  reported,  from  the  Greek,  and 
in  our  Bible  so  used ;  but  now  designating  that  favorable  re¬ 
port  which  constitutes  public  honor.  Matt.  4:  24,  “And  his 
fame  (azo^)  went  through  Syria,”  Luke  4 :  14,  “And  there 
went  out  a  fame  of  him,”  Luke  5:  15,  “But  so  much 

the  more  wrent  there  a  fame  foync)  abroad  of  him.”  Wiclif 
“and  the  word  walked  about  the  more  of  him.”  This  more 
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extended  and  radical  sense  of  the  word  is  preserved  to  us  in 
the  legal  phrase,  “common-fame.” 

Regardless  whether  good  or  evil  fame. 

P.  L.  XII,  47. 

Fashion. — Except  in  the  idiomatic  phrase,  “after  a  fash¬ 
ion,”  the  old  meaning  has  entirely  disappeared,  since  King 
James’  time.  “Fashion”  is  simply  the  reigning  mode  or 
style  of  society;  but  once  it  was  the  make  ( facio ,  then  facies 
face)  figure,  form,  manner.  1  Cor.  7  :  31,  “for  theTashion  (o^ua 
Wic.  and  Rheimish,  figure)  passeth  away.”  Phil.  2  :  8,  “And 
being  found  in  fashion  [pxw a,  Rheim.:  similitude,  Gen.:  ap¬ 
pearance,  Cran.  and  Tvn. :  apparel,  Wiclif :  in  abite)  as  a 
man.”  We  can  see  how  from  its  original  application  to  the 
external  of  things,  it  finally  fell  to  its  present  “low  estate.” 

Peace,  Brother,  be  not  over  exquisite 
To  cast  th q  fashion  of  uncertain  evils. 

Comus,  360. 

Fault. — Fault  audits  derivatives  now  mark  merely  small 

*/ 

delinquencies,  peccadilloes;  but  when  our  Bible  was  translat¬ 
ed,  this  word  and  its  kindred  marked  grave  offences,  sins. 
Gen.  41:  9,  “I  remember  my  fault  (lxx.  a(uaprta).  Jas.  5: 
16,  “Confess  your  faults  (Wic.  Rhe. :  sins,)  one  to  another.” 

Millions  of  spirits  for  his  fault  amerced  of  heaven. 

Par.  L.  II,  609. 

Fearful. — Now  always  active,  causing  fear ;  once  both 
active  and  passive,  with  a  preponderance  in  favor  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Mark  4 :  40,  “Why  are  ye  so  fearful  ?”  Wiclif,  “What 
dreden  ye  ?”  Shakespeare  uses  il  and  its  conjugates  in  the 
active,  though  most  commonly  in  the  passive  sense. 

Tush,  Tush  year  (make  afraid)  boys  with  bugs  ! 

Tam.  a  Shrew,  1,  2. 

By  east  and  west  let  France  and  England  mount, 

Their  battering  cannon,  charged  to  the  mouths, 

Till  their  soul  fearing  clamors  have  brawl’d  down 
The  flinty  ribs  of  this  contemptuous  city. 

King  John,  II,  2. 

Folly. — Has  lost  much  of  its  moral  significance,  since  our 
version  wTas  made,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament.  Like 
“fault,”  it  now  designates  the  lighter  kinds  of  w7rong,  but 
once  the  most  grievous.  Gen.  34:  7,  “because  he  had 
wrought  folly  (nSa:  lxx  atf*’/,140'')  in  Israel.  Dent.  22 :  21, 
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‘‘because  she  hath  wrought  folly  (rV-oj  LXX  aqpoovvti)  in  Israel, 
to  play  the  whore  in  her  father’s  house.”  2  Tim.  3  :  9,  ‘‘fol¬ 
ly”  avoLa  is  moral  not  intellectual. 

See  with  what  heat  those  days  of  hell  advance, 

To  waste  and  havoc  yonder  world,  which  I 
So  fair  and  good  created,  and  had  still 
Kept  in  that  state,  had  not  th e  folly  of  man, 

Let  in  these  wasteful  furies. 

Par.  L.  X,  619.. 

In  applying  this  term  to  woman’s  first  false  step.  Shake¬ 
speare,  “She  turned  to  folly ,  and  she  was  a  whore.”  and 
Goldsmith,  “When  lovely  women  steeps  to  folly ,  etc,”  seem 
to  have  used  the  Scripture  term,  which  had  become  technical, 
to  designate  this  sin.  “The  fool”  in  that  day  was  the  wick¬ 
ed  man. 

The  foolish  shall  not  stand  in  thy  sight  j 
Then  hatest  all  workers  of  iniquity. 

Ps.  5:  5 

Forwardness. — As  applied  to  conduct,  this  term  is  now 
derogatory,  but  once  it  was  praiseworthy.  2  Gor.  9:  2,  “For 
I  kr.ow  the  forwardness  of  your  mind  (Rheim. :  prompt,  Tyn- 
dale :  redynes)  for  which  I  boast  of  you  to  them  of  Mace¬ 
donia.”  The  phrase  “in  a  state  of  forwardness”  is  still  in 
use  but  is  morally  indifferent.  The  only  other  passage  in 
which  this  translation  occurs  is  2  Cor.  8:  8,  but  here  the 
Greek  is  aitovS^  and  not  rtpodviuo,. 

Ghost. — Except  in  the  phrase,  “Holy  Ghost,”  this  word 
is  now  equivalent  to  goblin.  “Ghostly,”  in  the  sense  of  spir¬ 
itual  is  still  found  a  dried  specimen  in  religious  formularies, 
but  aside  from  these  instances  its  old  meaning  of  the  vital, 
as  opposed  to  the  spiritual  part  of  man  has  disappeared. 
Acts  5:  5,  “Ananias  gave  up  the  ghost.  (Wiclif :  was  deed.) 
Milton  uses  the  word  only  its  goblin  sense. 

S^me  say  no  evil  thing  that  walks  by  night, 

In  fog,  or  fire,  by  lake,  or  moorish  fen, 

Blue  meagre  hag,  or  stubborn  unla'd  ghost 
That  breaks  his  magic  chains,  at  Curfeu  time, 

No  goblin  or  swart  facrv  of  the  mine, 

Hath  hurtful  power  o’er  true  virginity. 

Comus,  434. 

Grief. — This  word  and  its  derivatives  stood,  in  King 
James’  time,  much  nearer  its  Latin  root,  gravis ,  than  it  now 
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does.  The  idea  of  weight  had  not  yet  fallen  by  the  way, 
and  there  was  much  picturesqueness  in  its  use  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  passages.  Is.  53  :  4,  “He  hath  borne  our  griefs .”  Job 
6 i  2,  3,  “0!  that  my  grief  were  thoroughly  weighed;  and 
my  calamity  laid  in  the  balances  together,  for  now  it  would 
be  heavier  than  the  sand  of  the  sea.”  2  Cor.  2:  5.  The 
translators  generally  have  dropped  the  figure  in  this  pas¬ 
sage,  but  the  Rheimish  versionists  retain  it  much  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage,  “That  I  burden  not  all  you.” 


ARTICLE  Y . 

EXPOSITION  OF  MATT.  XIX  :  24. 

11  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle ,  than  for  a 
rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God 

This  passage  is  also  given  by  the  Evangelists,  Mark  and 
Luke,  and  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  de¬ 
sign.  The  meaning  of  the  Saviour  is  obvious.  He  intended 
to  teach,  that  it  is  hard,  not  impossible,  but  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult,  for  a  rich  man  to  attain  heaven,  because  he  finds  it  so 
hard  to  substitute  for  his  worldly  possessions  Christ’s  will. 
He  has  so  many  difficulties  to  encounter,  so  many  obstacles 
to  impede  his  progress,  that  it  requires  the  greatest  effort  to 
remove  his  idols  and  overcome  the  world.  All  rich  men  will 
not  necessarily  be  excluded  from  heaven.  An  individual  will 
not  be  condemned,  because  he  is  rich.  He  may  be  in  the 
possession  of  great  wealth  and  yet  be  very  pious,  very  devot¬ 
ed,  in  the  service  of  his  Master.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
many  such  will  be  saved.  They,  however,  do  not  abuse  their 
trust  or  employ  their  worldly  treasure  in  self-gratification 
personal  aggrandizement,  or  suffer  it  so  to  engross  their  at¬ 
tention  as  to  interfere  with  their  love  to  God.  It  is  not  re¬ 
garded  as  their  chief  good,  but  subordinate  to  more  important 
interests.  The  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness  rise 
higher  in  their  estimation  than  all  other  considerations. 
They  consecrate  their  wealth,  as  well  their  hearts,  to  the 
great  object  and  mission  of  life,  enjoined  by  the  Scriptural 
standard.  The  language  employed  has,  of  course,  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  sufficiency  of  God’s  grace,  which  is  always  ade- 
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quate  under  every  circumstance  and  in  every  condition  of 
life,  because  it  is  infinite,  but  only  to  the  impediments  with 
which  the  individual  is  obliged  to  contend,  the  conflicts, 
through  which  he  must  pass  and  which  nothing  but  divine 
grace  can  successfully  overcome. 

1.  Although  the  design  of  the  passage  seems  very  intelligible, 
different  opinions  have  been  maintained  with  regard  to  the 
illustration  employed.  The  most  common  is  the  literal  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  word,  indicating  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
the  act.  It  is  said  no  better  representation  of  an  exceeding¬ 
ly  difficult  thing  could  be  presented  than  the  effort  to  pass  a 
camel,  one  of  the  largest  and  clumsiest  quadrupeds,  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle,  which  is  one  of  the  smallest  orifices. 
In  confirmation  of  this  view,  it  is  asserted,  that  among  some 
of  the  oriental  nations,  at  the  present  day,  there  are  prover¬ 
bial  expressions  of  a  similar  character.  When  they  wish  to 
speak  of  an  enterprise,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  or  an 
effort  that  is  apparently  impossible,  so  far  as  human  ability 
is  concerned,  they  say  that  a  camel  or  an  elephant  might  as 
readily  walk  through  the  eye  of  a  needle. 

2.  Other  critics,  both  ancient  and  modern,  in  order  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  difficulty  of  this  interpretation,  in  consequence  of 
the  supposed  extravagance  of  the  figure,  propose  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek  word  xa/xtkov  or  the  use  of  xr^r^ov  in  the  sense 
of  cable  or  rope,  which,  although  it  cannot  go  through  the  eye 
of  a  needle  they  say  has  a  greater  affinity  to  it  and  would, 
therefore,  be  more  naturally  used  in  connexion  with  it.  A 
rich  man,  in  comparison  with  a  poor  one,  is  as  a  cable  compar¬ 
ed  with  a  single  thread,  stronger  but  not  so  pliable,  the  parts 
of  which  must  be  untwisted  and  separated  before  it  can  pass 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle.  In  this  way  the  indivdual  must 
be  loosed  from  his  riches  and  then  the  hope  maybe  indulged, 
that  he  can,  thread  by  thread,  go  through  the  eye  of  a  nee¬ 
dle  ;  otherwise  he  will  fail  in  his  object  and  never  reach 
heaven.  However  plausible  the  explanation  may  appear, 
there  is  no  reliable  manuscript  authority  for  a  change  in  the 
text  to  xat u&ovy  and  the  usus  loquendi  will  not  justify  our  tak¬ 
ing  xYi^kov  in  this  sense. 

3.  There  is  a  third  interpretation  suggested,  not  generally 
adopted,  which  we  regard  as  more  natural  and  satisfactory. 
It  is  the  reference  of  the  comparison  to  a  wicket  gate  or 
door.  The  cities  of  the  East  are  surrounded  by  high  and 
massive  walls.  At  certain  points,  these  walls  have  passages 
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for  the  egress  and  ingress  of  the  inhabitants.  In  times  of 
peace  these  were  opened  during  the  day,  but  closed  at  night. 
-By  the  side  of  these  large  entrances  were  those  that  were 
much  smaller,  designed  for  foot  passengers  and  by  those  who 
had  occasion  to  go  in  and  out  at  night.  They  were  known 
by  the  name  of  the  needle’s  eye,  through  which  a  camel  can 
not  pass,  unless  relieved  of  his  immense  burden,  and  then 
with  much  difficulty.  It  was  necessary  for  the  animal  to  go 
with  his  load  through  the  broad  gate.  As  an  illustration 
Lord  Nugent,  in  his  work  entitled  “Lands,  Sacred  and  Clas¬ 
sical,”  represents  himself  as  being  about  to  walk  out  of  Heb¬ 
ron  through  the  large  gate,  when  his  companions,  seeing  a 
train  of  camels  approaching,  desired  him  to  go  through  the 
eye  of  the  needle  or  the  small  side  of  the  gate.  The  inci¬ 
dent  immediately  suggested  to  the  traveller  the  language  of 
the  Saviour  and  furnished  a  satisfactory  explanation  to  his 
mind.  He  adds  “the  sumpter  would  not  pass  through,  unless 
with  great  difficulty  and  stripped  of  his  load,  his  trappings 
and  his  merchandise.”  The  Persians  have  a  proverb,  that  a 
needle’s  eye  is  wide  enough  for  two  friends — the  whole  world 
is  too  narrow  for  two  foes.  The  Jews,  too,  use  similar  lan¬ 
guage  to  express  an  impossibility.  Literally,  then,  it  means 
that  it  is  easier  for  a  huge  camel  with  all  his  load  of  goods 
to  go  through  this  small  side  gate,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  en¬ 
ter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  of  course,  one  who  loves  his  riches 
and  places  confidence  in  them,  who  is  not  willing  to  be  re¬ 
leased  from  the  burthen,  which  operates  as  an  obstruction  to 
his  passage.  Now  it  is  not  impossible  for  a  rich  man  to  en¬ 
ter  heaven.  Many  there  are,  who  consecrate  their  wealth  to 
the  service  of  Christ  and  repose  in  Him  alone  for  salvation. 
But  just  as  the  camel  must  be  relieved  of  its  load,  before  it 
can  pass  through  the  needle’s  eye  ;  so  the  rich  man  must 
lay  aside  the  riches  of  the  world,  “every  weight  and  the  sin 
which  doth  most  easily  beset  him,  looking  to  Jesus  as  the 
author  and  finisher  of  his  faith,”  and  devote  all  his  interests 
to  the  service  and  glory  of  God.  It  is  impossible  to  serve 
God  and  the  world.  “It  is  easier  for  the  camel  to  go  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle.”  “How  hard  is  it  for  them  that  trust 
in  riches  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God!” 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THESES  UPON  THE  CHURCH, 

With  particular  reference  to  the  determination  of  them. .  by 

our  Symbolical  Books.  By  Dr.  Theodore  Earnack ,  Pro * 
fessor  at  Erlangen. 

Translated  bv  Rev.  F.  A.  Muhlenberg.  A.  M.  Professor  in 
•  m  ' 

Pennsylvania  College. 

[ Concluded  from  page  134.J 

D.  Mission  of  the  Church. 

41.  The  real  or  unchangeable  Church,  as  we  have  defined 
it  above,  sustains  a  double  relation,  (see  Pts.  13,  14,  15,)  a 
vital  relation  to  Christ ,  and  a  missionary  relation  to  the 
world.  The  former  is  the  primary,  conditioning ,  upon  it  de¬ 
pends  the  nature,  the  continuance,  and  the  positive  vital  pow¬ 
er  of  the  Church,  from  this  she  receives  the  character  of  a 
community  of  grace  in  the  world.  The  other  is  the  derived , 
conditional ,  assuming  its  normal  form  absolutely  through  the 
former,  and  gives  it  the  character  of  an  Institution  of  grace 
for  the  world. 

42.  It  is  true,  the  one  must  not  be  separated  from  the  oth¬ 
er;  the  church  receives  both  from  Christ,  through  him  she 
is  both  at  the  same  time,  a  congregation  and  an  institution 
of  salvation  :  yet  the  designated  causal  connection  must  be 
observed,  and  by  no  means  be  reversed. 

43.  For  only  from  the  fact,  that  Christ  creates  a  congrega¬ 
tion ,  which  is  so  united  to  him,  as  to  receive  from  him  its 
principle  of  life ,  and  in  which  he  gives  form  and  place ,  to 
his  continued  activity  on  the  earth,  is  she  authorized  and 
qualified,  also  to  serve  him,  as  the  appropriate  organ  of  this 
his  activity  (see  Pts.  13,  21,)  i.  e.,  the  church  is  ivitness  and 
instrument ,  only  because  creation  and  body  of  Christ,  who 
as  head  gives  her  vitality. 

44.  As  such  she  is  entirely  a  ministering  organ,  therefore 
neither  subject  and  source ,  nor  measure  and  limit  of  saving 
grace.  This  is  alone  in  Christ ,  he  himself  treats  with  men, 
in  the  administered  means  of  grace,  and  he  continues  also, 
as  head  of  the  Church,  the  constantly  superintending,  inde- 
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pendent  and  free  Lord  of  grace  with  reference  to  her.  There¬ 
fore  all  mediation  of  the  Church  is  to  be  rejected,  in  which, 
instead  of  remaining  a  servant  of  Christ,  she  sets  herself  up 
as  his  substitute. 

The  truth  of  the  proposition :  extra  ecclesiam  nul¬ 
la  salus,  extends  therefore  only  so  far  as  the  sphere 
of  operation  of  the  Church  on  earth  extends.  Applied 
beyond  this,  she  usurps  a  mission  with  which  she  has 
not  been  intrusted,  and  lays  hands  upon  the  royal  pre¬ 
rogative  of  Christ,  which  he  has  not  resigned  to  her. 
The  sphere  of  her  operation  is  the  world  upon  earth, 
£‘the  field  is  the  world,’'  beyond  this  she  has  no  com- 
mission  and  no  means  to  labor. 

45.  The  mission  of  the  Church  is  immediately  connected 
with  her  position  as  an  economy  of  salvation,  as  intermedi¬ 
ate  period  in  the  New  Testament  Kingdom  of  God,  (Pts.  5, 
6,)  and  with  her  position  in  the  world  and  for  the  world. 
She  is  therefore  subject  to  the  earthly  laic  of  development ; 
she  is  to  gather  .successively  for  herself  from  the  world  and 
thus  uphold  and  develope,  as  well  as  maintain  and  complete 
herself  progressively  by  testimony  and  conflict  until  her  ob¬ 
ject  shall  be  attained  (Eph.  4:  13,  sq.) 

Both  mutually  depend  upon  each  other,  the  Church 
builds  herself  up  externally  and  internally,  as  a  whole  and 
in  the  case  of  individuals ,  whilst  she  maintains  herself  to  be 
that,  which  she  is  and  has  ;  and  again  such  an  execution  of 
her  mission  must  aid  her  in  becoming  in  a  greater  degree, 
what  she  is,  and  in  receiving  what  she  needs,  to  attain  finally 
what  she  should  and  shall  become.  Her  mission  therefore  has 
its  source,  power  and  design  in  her  nature,  and  her  nature 
attains  finally  its  completion,  by  a  universal  realization  of  her 
mission.  See  the  larger  Catechism  p.  457,  51,  sq. 

We  speak  here  of  the  mission  of  the  Church  in 
general,  without  making  a  distinction  between  her 
mission  in  the  restricted  sense  and  the  Christian  call. 
See  Pts.  59,  60. 

46.  From  her  position  as  an  economy  of  salvation ,  as  well 
as  her  mission  in  the  world,  there  follows  for  the  nature  of 
the  Church,  that  she  is  during  her  existence  upon  earth  ne¬ 
cessarily  a  true  and  actual  congregation  of  Christ,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time,  one  which  is  still  increasing  and  progress¬ 
ing,  in  degree  as  well  as  extent.  This  is  so  little  excluded, 
that  progress  on  the  other  hand  is  itself  an  element  of  the 
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truth  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  form  of  the  Church  ;  as 
conversely  it  is  only  granted  to  the  Church,  to  grow,  because 
she  has ,  and  as  far  as  she  holds  firmly  and  faithfully , 
what  she  has. 

47.  What  however  holds  of  the  Church  in  the  gross  and 
the  whole  of  her  successive  development  (Pt.  45,)  holds  also 
of  each  separate  position  of  her  simultaneous  existence. 
She  shows  herself  progressing  in  degree  and  extent  in  it  in  this 
way,  that  she  at  the  same  time  completes  in  herself,  not  only 
all  stages  and  conditions  which  are  possible  and  granted  with¬ 
in  her  vital  relation,  (of  believers  in  Christ)  but  also  embra¬ 
ces  the  different  positions,  which  are  found  within  her  mis¬ 
sionary  relation,  and  in  which  the  obedient  or  disobedient 
subjects  of  her  call  are  still  found  this  side  of  faith. 

48.  She  is  able  to  embrace  all  these,  without  having  her 
essential  character  thereby  destroyed ;  yet  with  the  supposi¬ 
tion  and  condition,  that  she  herself  thereby  maintain  and  re- 
alize  firmly  and  faithfully  the  elevation,  certainty  and  per¬ 
fection  of  her  faith  and  knowledge,  which  she  has  historically 
attained.  On  the  other  hand,  she  incurs  blame,  when  the 
causal  connection  existing  between  her  nature  and  mission  is 
reversed  (Pt.  42.)  and  she  herself  is  helplessly  tossed  about, 
and  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  is  incessantly 
thrown  back  upon  an  earlier  stage. 

49.  In  general  the  Church  dare  not,  because  her  vital  re¬ 
lation  (to  Christ)  is  that  which  assigns  the  measure,  and  fixes 
the  end  and  limits  to  her  missionary  relation,  so  understand 
and  fulfil  her  commission,  as  to  cease  to  be  a  congregation  of 
the  Lord,  and  to  suffer  injury  in  the  former  relation,  in  the 
degree  in  which  she  appears  to  gain  in  the  latter.  But  she 
ought  not  to  fear  that  she  cannot  be  or  remain  any  longer 
the  true  congregation  of  the  Lord,  because  her  missionary  re¬ 
lation  brings  this  to  pass  that,  viewed  in  this  aspect,  there  is 
found  a  mixture  of  active  and  passive,  genuine  and  counter¬ 
feit  members;  and  so  long  as  it  remains  possible  for  her,  to 
maintain  in  its  integrity  her  fundamental  relation,  as  the  only 
and  absolute  normal  one.  The  Church  ought  to  endure  this 
state,  unless  she  wishes  to  forget,  why  she  is  in  the  world, 
and  for  what  purpose  the  latter  is  to  serve  her,  and  she  is 
able  to  bear  it,  because  she  herself  though  the  true,  is  not 
yet  the  completed,  but  progressive  realization  of  the  gracious 
kingdom  of  Christ. 

An  external  separation  and  union  of  supposed  be¬ 
lievers  and  saints  is  just  as  much  opposed  to  the  will 
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of  the  Lord,  the  authority  and  the  mission  of  the 
Church,  as  such  a  confounding  of  the  Church  and  the 
world,  where  the  spirit  of  the  latter,  quietly  gains 
the  mastery,  or  in  the  way  designated,  as  the  will  of 
the  undistinguished  crowd,  sets  itself  up  as  the  norm 
in  the  Church. 

E.  Mode  of  Existence  of  the  Church. 

50.  It  is  connected  with  the  mission  of  the  Church,  to 
make  a  distinction,  during  her  whole  earthly  career,  between 
the  coetus  credentium  and  the  coetus  vocatorum,  or  between 
the  real  or  unchangeable  and  the  empirical  Church,  whilst 
it  is  impossible  and  unnecessary  to  draw  externally  the  line 
of  separation  between  them.  This  distinction,  in  accordance 
with  the  scriptures  and  our  confessional  writings,  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  constituent  in  the  Protestant  idea  of  the  Church,  fol- 
lows  consistently  from  the  material  principle  of  our  Church, 
and  is  a  faithful  expression  of  the  actual  condition  of  the 
whole  Church  from  the  days  of  the  apostles  to  the  present 
time. 

Thus  already  the  Augustana  in  Art.  VII  and  VIII 
distinguishes  (real  Church  or  ecclesia  proprie  sic  dicta 
and  empirical  Church,  hypocritse  et  mali  admixti,) 
and  also  the  Apology  :  ecclesia  proprie  and  large  sic 
dicta  p.  153,  156,  157  ;  malos  nomine  tantum  in  ec¬ 
clesia  esse,  non  re,  bonos  vero  re  et  nomine  p.  153-; 
vivum  corpus  Christi  quae  est  nomine  et  re  ecclesia 
p.  155,  and  societas  or  politia  externa  p.  152  sq.  in 
the  German  text,  proper,  right  Church,  the  body  of 
Christ,  the  bride  of  Christ  and  the  great  multitude , 
which  is  called  the  Church,  the  external  society  or 
State,  (id. ;)  or,  “ what  the  Church  is ,”  and  uhow  she 
appears  in  this  world' *  p.  154,  155. 

The  disregard  and  neglect  of  this  distinction  in¬ 
jures  the  foundations  of  Protestantism,  produces  in¬ 
difference  with  reference  to  the  real  Church  and  mis¬ 
leads  to  an  over-estimate  of  the  empirical. 

51.  As  the  Lord  has  willed  and  determined,  that  the 
Church  should  be  built  by  means  of  the  Church,  he  has  not 
only  ordained  the  opposition  of  Church  and  world,  but  also 
of  Church  and  Church ,  in  this  aspect  of  the  subject,  that 
she  contains  within  herself,  during  her  progressive  comple¬ 
tion  on  earth,  not  only  the  contrasts  of  weak  and  strong, 
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undecided  and  decided,  diseased  and  healthy  faith,  but  car¬ 
ries  also  with  herself  the  contrast  of  believers  and  of  such 
who  having  been  called  make  a  profession  of  without  how¬ 
ever  being  embraced  vitally  in  her  faith,  she  is  therefore  at 
the  same  time  to  edify  herself  in  such  a  way,  that  the  one 
party  be  increased  in  number  and  strength  in  what  they  are, 
the  others  become  that  to  which  they  have  been  called,  and 
for  which  by  virtue  of  the  divine  gracious  act  of  baptism, 
they  have  been  designed  and  fitted,  but  which  they  are  not 
yet  in  reality.  Pt.  47. 

Viewed  in  relation  to  the  Church,  the  whole  human 
race  divides  itself  into  such,  as  are  designed  for  ;  those 
called  to  and  incorporated  with  the  Church;  and  those 
who  have  entered  into  the  Church  themselves  in  such 
a  way,  that  they  aid  in  forming  it.  Between  the  first 
and  second,  the  word  and  baptism  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  profession  of  Christian  faith  on  the  other  form 
the  definite  boundary  ;  between  the  second  and  the 
third  faith  draws  the  line,  on  which  account,  in  spite 
of  the  possibility  of  recognizing  faith  relatively,  it 
cannot  be  drawn  by  men.  That  the  Church  cannot 
do  this,  should  be  indeed  an  additional  reason  for  en¬ 
during  this  contrariety,  but  may  not  be  made  a  rea¬ 
son,  to  measure  and  determine  thereby  her  nature. 

52.  For  as  surely  as  those  who  have  been  called  by  baptism 
and  the  word,  are  placed  by  the  act  of  Christ  in  a  new  rela¬ 
tion  to  God,  just  as  certainly  are  they  only  passive  members, 
objects  and  not  subjects  of  the  Church,  so  long  as  that  rela¬ 
tion  has  not  been  able  to  effect  in  them  a  corresponding  self- 
maintenance  in  faith.  They  do  not  yet  constitute  the 
Church,  but  only  belong  to  her  ;  they  do  not  show  what  the 
Church  is  but  only  how  far  her  missionary  field  extends ; 
they  likewise  do  not  yet  aid  in  maintaining  the  Church,  but 
are  maintained  by  her.  Therefore  it  can  only  be  said  of 
them,  that  they  are  members  of  the  Church  in  its  visible  pro¬ 
gress,  believers  only  are  members  of  the  really  progressing 
Church. 

53.  The  contrast  now  spoken  of  constitutes  the  servile 
condition  of  the  Church  in  this  present  world.  For  it  as¬ 
serts  nothing  else,  than  that  in  the  present  stage  of  her  exis¬ 
tence  her  nature  and  appearance  do  not  coincide,  that  she  has 
yet  a  mode  of  existence ,  not  homogeneous  with  her  nature. 
Still  this  does  not  establish  the  existence  of  two  Churches  for?. 
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1)  the  real  or  genuine  Church  exists  always  in  the  empirical 
and  the  latter  only  in  the  former,  2)  we  must  believe,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  divine  promise,  in  the  existence  of  the  first 
where  the  latter  is  and  3)  everything  which  we  have  said  of 
the  nature  and  mission  of  the  first,  holds  also  of  the  last ,  yet 
only  so  far  and  to  such  an  extent  as  the  former  actually 
manifests  itself  in  the  latter. 

54.  Thus  the  Church  lives,  as  a  real  one,  in  the  condition 
of  her  humiliation  “is  concealed  under  the  cross”  (Apol.  p. 
155.)  But  as  her  Lord  has  been  exalted,  so  there  remains 
for  her  a  state  of  exaltation.  Thus  far  the  history  of  her 
life  has  been  a  history  of  incessant  struggles  and  suffering, 
but  the  history  of  her  suffering  is  also  tie  history  of  her  for- 
motion.  Still  she  does  not  die,  she  is  not  only  victorious  for 
the  first  time  at  the  close,  but  in  every  moment  of  her  exis¬ 
tence,  yes  this  very  thing,  that  she  still  exists  and  remains  in 
the  midst  of  the  world,  opposing  her  both  within  and  with¬ 
out  her  pale,  is  already  her  triumph,  and  shows  that  she  has 
a  Lord  as  her  head,  who  is  greater  than  the  world.  See 
Form.  Cone.  p.  715,  50. 

The  parallel  between  Christ  and  his  Church,  which 
is  more  than  a  parallel,  has  been  already  drawn  in 
the  Apology  p.  155. 

55.  That  contrast  (Pts.  51,  23,)  has  actually  existed  since 
the  origin  of  the  Church  ;  it  has  not  been  made  by  dogmatic 
theology,  and  cannot  and  dare  not  be  taken  away  from  her, 
by  efforts  after  a  supposed  more  reliable  idea  of  unity.  It 
must  not  allow  itself  to  be  offended  by  the  servile  condition 
of  the  Church,  and  not  endeavor  to  remove  the  contrast  con¬ 
nected  with  it ;  its  mission  is  much  more  to  establish  it  and  to 
show  its  truth  and  necessity,  in  connection  with  the  economy 
of  salvation. 

In  the  same  proportion  in  which,  individuals,  in 
their  efforts  to  solve  the  problem,  place  themselves 
either  altogether  on  the  side  of  the  empirical  Church, 
or  the  real  or  true  Church,  depriving  them  of  their 
earthly  reality,  designate  them  as  absolutely  invisible, 
they  repeat  the  Ebionitic  or  Docetic  error  in  the  dog¬ 
ma  of  the  Church.  If  objection  be  made,  that  in  any 
other  way  the  Church  is  threatened  with  dissolution 
in  the  hands  of  any  one,  we  should  not  forget,  that  it 
is  actually  so  (“as  dying  and  beheld  we  live”)  and 
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that  such  an  idea  of  unity  would  be  the  least  able  to 
prevent  its  dissolution. 

56.  The  customary  designation:  ecclesia  visibilis  and  in- 
visibilis,  applied  to  the  above  representation  of'  the  mode  of 
the  Church’s  existence  is  quite  false  and  must  lead  to  error 
(Pt.  30,  Remark.)  For  the  real  Church,  as  the  7th  Art.  of 
the  Augustana  describes  it,  is  not  merely  invisible  ;  aud  the 
empirical  is  neither  merely  the  simply  visible  (Pt.  27,)  in  as 
much  as  it  embraces  also  all  the  evolved  forms  of  Churchly 
life  (traditiones  humanse  Aug.  Conf.  VII,  2,)  nor  is  she  alto¬ 
gether  visible,  as  she  has  also  an  invisible  side,  whether  it  be 
faith,  hypocrisy,  superstition,  heterodoxy  or  unbelief. 

• 

F.  The  Offices  of  the  Church. 
a.  Thesis. 

57.  It  accords,  with  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  Church 
(Pts.  23,  45,)  especially  with  the  position  she  occupies  within 
the  economy  of  salvation,  as  a  whole,  that  she  neither  has 
nor  is  acquainted  with  an  office  in  the  Old  Testament  sense, 
neither  as  the  result  of  her  nature,  design  or  form,  and  yet 
that  an  official  service  (Siaxovla,  ministerium)  is  necessary  and 
has  been  divinely  instituted  for  her,  which  continues  as  long 
as  the  means  of  grace  continue,  from  which  she  at  present 
lives.  2  Cor.  3:  6,  sq. ;  5:  18,  sq. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  a  difference,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  point,  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  that  the  former  had  divinely  instituted  of¬ 
fices,  the  latter  however  not,  but  ivhat  kind  of  offices 
and  how  and  for  what  each  had  them.  On  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  the  kingdom  of  God  in  its  future  completion 
will  of  course  have  no  offices,  because  she  will  have  no 
means  of  grace.  To  maintain  that  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  has  similar  offices  with  the  Old  Testament,  is  a 
return  to  the  alphabet ;  to  deny  that  it  has  in  general 
divinely  instituted  offices  is  an  anticipation  of  the 
future  equally  destructive  to  the  Church. 

58.  Indeed  the  Church,  as  real  or  genuine  is  an  organ  of 
Christ  (Pt.  43)  and  as  such  both  subject  and  object  of  her 
own  edification  in  the  Lord,  so  that  every  believing  Christian, 
by  virtue  of  this  mission  common  to  all,  is  designed  for  this 
object  by  Christ,  to  edify  himself  and  the  brethren,  and  to 
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be  an  active  participant,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  in  the  edi¬ 
fication  of  the  entire  body  (Eph.  4:  15,  16.)  For  they  are 
all  priests  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  1  Pet,  2. 

59.  This  they  are  and  can  effect  however,  on  the  one  hand , 
not  as  a  homogeneous  mass,  but  only  as  members  of  the 
body  of  the  congregation  of  Christ,  and  again  not  as  mem¬ 
bers,  of  whom  some  differ  specifically  from  others,  but  as 
those  who  in  relation  to  the  head  are  mutually  coordinate 
and  mutually  require  and  supplement  each  other,  as  each 
has  received  from  the  head  definite  gifts  of  grace ,  the  one 
these,  the  other  those,  for  his  own  edification  and  for  the  good 
of  the  whole,  (Eph.  4:  7,  16  ;  1  Cor.  12.) 

60.  On  the  other  hand ,  they  are  and  can  effect  this,  not 
without  continuing  steadfast  in  faith  in  the  head,  therefore 
also  not  without  the  use  and  the  receiving  of  the  means  of 
'grace,  which  are  not  intrusted  to  the  individual  aS'  such,  but 
to  the  Church  in  her  totality,  and  for  the  administration  of 
which,  the  Lord  has  granted  the  specially  requisite  and  ap¬ 
propriate  gifts  and  powers  for  this  purpose,  inasmuch  “as  he 
lias  placed  some  as  apostles,  some  as  prophets  and  evange¬ 
lists,  some  as  pastors  and  teachers,”  by  whose  service  the 
Church  fulfils  this  commission,  which  as  a  whole  she  has  to 
perform  for  her  members,  in  order  that  they  may  be  and  be¬ 
come  prepared  for  the  completion  of  each  separate  call  for 
the  edification  of  the  whole  body,  (Eph.  4:  11,  12.) 

61.  The  organism  is  therefore,  as  no  other,  a  living  one 
consisting  of  conscious  members,  of  whom  each  one  lives  in 
and  with  the  whole,  and  the  whole  in  each  (in  his  office.)  Its 
continuance  and  prosperity  is  connected  with  the  activity  and 
mutual  aid  of  all,  but  not  of  all  in  the  same  way.  But  as 
there  is  in  general  a  diversity  of  calls,  so  there  must  cer¬ 
tainly  be  a  distinction  made  between  the  Christian  call  of 
the  individual  members,  and  the  mission  or  call  which  the 
Church  has  received  for  them,  as  each  individual  needs  the 
whole  body,  and  this  latter  each  individual  member.  This 
mission  of  the  Church  is  however  comprehended  in  the  potes- 
tas  clavium,  i.  e.,  in  the  authority  and  power  given  to  her  in 
the  name  of  Christ  and  for  her  own  sake ,  to  administer  the 
means  of  grace ;  it  is  her  official  service  with  the  word  and 
sacraments. 

62.  This  office  is  not  a,  but  the  gift  of  the  Lord  to  his 
Church,  therefore  indeed  the  common  property  of  the  Church, 
but  because  such,  even  on  this  account  not  an  individual  posses- 
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sion  or  an  individual  mission,  which  the  individual  might  be 
authorized  according  to  his  pleasure  to  appropriate  to  himself, 
and  administer  in  an  arbitrary  manner.  The  individual  has 
only  a  share  in  this  right,  not  on  accouat  of  his  personal 
Christian  independence  and  gifts,  but  on  account  of  his  un¬ 
ion  as  a  member  with  the  head  and  the  whole  body ;  he  can 
therefore  also  not  exercise  a  right  in  the  former,  but  only  in 
the  latter  capacity,  consequently  only  by  virtue  of  the 
Church  and  commissioned  by  her  i.  e.,  always  only  organi¬ 
cally ,  which  right  is  not  his,  but  belongs  to  the  Church, 
though  in  the  exercise  of  it  he  is  obliged  to  enter  upon  it 
with  his  Christian  personality  and  gifts. 

63.  The  distinction  above  made  between  the  Christian  call 
in  general  and  the  particular  official  service  of  the  Church, 
is  found  in  the  nature  of  the  organism,  particularly  in  the 
nature  of  the  Church  as  being  and  progressive  in  her  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  head,  and  finally  in  the  different  significance 
which  the  members  with  their  gifts  have  for  her  vital  process, 
upon  the  continued  activity  of  which  the  maintenance  and 
the  growth  of  the  whole  and  the  particular  parts  depend. 
(1  Cor.  12:  4,  sq. ;  27,  sq.) 

64.  This  distinction  has  its  foundation,  neither  in  a  diver¬ 
sified  communication  of  the  Spirit,  nor  is  it  to  be  confound¬ 
ed  with  the  contrast  of  office  and  congregation  in  the  consti¬ 
tuted  Church,  it  is  in  general  no  specific,  but  an  organic  one 
and  rests  upon  the  inherent  contrast,  for  the  Church  in  her 
present  stage  of  being,  of  the  body  as  a  whole  and  its  indi¬ 
vidual  members ,  both  of  which  however  so  supplement  each 
other,  that  the  Church  as  a  whole  only  maintains  itself  and 
prospers,  whilst  each  individual  member  is  active  in  his  place 
with  his  gift;  and  that  again  each  member  is  able  only  to 
fulfil  his  mission  and  to  continue  in  communion  as  a  member 
of  the  whole  body,  whilst  the  Church  executes  her  mission 
with  fidelity  to  the  directions  of  the  Lord. 

65.  This  distinction  also  does  not  destroy  the  unity  of  the 
Church.  She  has  this  on  the  contrary  as  a  basis,  as  a  guide 
and  as  an  end ;  there  remains  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  bap¬ 
tism,  one  body,  one  spirit  and  one  hope  of  our  calling.  It 
cen  only  be  questioned,  when  it  is  denied  that  the  Church 
radically  is  an  organism ,  when  it  is  not  granted,  that  it  ex¬ 
ists  not  only  in  its  individual  members,  but  at  the  same  time 
is  an  objective  power,  independent  indeed  of  individuals, 
but  divinely  instituted  for  their  advantage,  which  “begets 
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and  supports”  the  individual  members  “through  the  word  of 
God,”  (Pt.  10,)  and  when  the  appointed  significance  of  the 
means  of  grace  for  faith  is  not  kept  in  view. 

The  office  keeps  up  in  the  Christian  world  the  idea 
of  the  objectivity  of  the  Church,  so  necessary  and  so 
consolatory  to  faith,  and  also  that  of  the  authority 
alone  belonging  and  actually  given  to  her  by  divine 
authority,  for  the  administration  of  the  grace  of  God. 
This  is  the  value  and  the  significance  of  it  for  the 
Christian  condition  and  call,  as  conversely  this  is  the 
conditio  sine  qua  non  for  the  proper  and  successful 
conduct  of  the  office. 

66.  For  the  sake  of  determining  more  accurately  what  the 
office  is,  and  whence  it  originates,  it  will  also  be  necessary  to 
make  a  distinction  first  of  all,  as  we  have  already  done  in  de¬ 
termining  the  idea  of  the  Church,  between  the  office  in  its 
definite  nature  as  one  and  constantly  like  to  itself,  and  its  di¬ 
versified  and  changing  empirical  form,  that  is  between  office 
and  state  of  the  office.  In  the  former  aspect,  it  belongs  to 
the  real  Church  and  is  juris  divini,  in  the  latter  to  the  empir¬ 
ical  and  is  juris  humani.  We  are  of  course  here  concerned 
altogether  about  the  office  in  its  real  nature. 

67.  But  here  the  internal  authority,  and  the  origin  of  the 
official  poiver,  which  indeed  is  usually  overlooked,  distinguish 
themselves  from  the  qualifying  and  the  authorizing  of  indi¬ 
viduals  to  administer  the  office,  and  these  must  be  first  con¬ 
sidered. 

68.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  office  springs  from  the 
office  of  Christ  and  his  Spirit  (is  “an  office  by  means  of 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  works”  iVpol.  p.  261 ;  Concord  form, 
p.  602,)  rests  upon  the  gracious  presence  of  Christ  in'  his 
Church,  exerting  mediatorial  agency  through  the  means  of 
grace,  and  consists  in  the  right  and  poiver  (jus  et  potestas) 
granted  to  her  by  Christ,  to  administer  organically  the  means 
of  grace  in  his  name. 

Matt.  28 :  18,  sq.,  the  Lord  confirms  his  commis¬ 
sion  (v.  19)  with  the  assertion  of  his  power  (v.  18) 
and  the  promise  of  his  presence  until  the  end  of  the 
world  (v.  20.)  The  commission  has  not  been  given  to 
the  apostles  alone,  does  not  expire  with  them,  but 
only  with  the  present  order  of  things,  and  institutes 
the  office  therefore  as  one  to  continue  until  that  time. 

Our  Symbolical  books  identify  the  office  justly  with 
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the  potestas  clavium  and  define  it  as  ministerium  do 
cendi  evangelii  et  porrigendi  sacramenta  (p.  39,  156, 
288,)  or  as  potestas  seu  mandatum  Dei  praedicandi 
evangelii,  remittendi  et  retinendi  peccata  et  adminis* 
trandi  sacramenta  p.  63,  334,  etc. 

69.  The  office  has  been  divinely  instituted  as  a  beneficium 
seu  gratia,  non  judicium  seu  lex  (Apol.  p.  185 ;)  it  has  been 
established  by  Christ  just  as  the  Church,  and  called  into  ex¬ 
istence  and  put  into  operation  in  and  at  the  same  time  with 
it.  It  is  his  institution,  for  1)  he  has  instituted  the  things  to 
be  administered,  the  means  of  grace ,  2)  he  has  given  her  the 
command  to  administer  them,  3)  he  has  promised  that  his 
Church  shall  never  be  without  the  gifts  to  qualify  her  for  the 
execution  of  his  command,  and  4)  by  the  calling  of  his  apos¬ 
tles  he  has  given  to  the  Church  the  original  direction  to  in¬ 
trust  continually  suitable  persons  with  the  administration  of 
the  office. 

Ad  1)  Conf.  Aug.  V.  “God  has  instituted  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  ministry,  given  the  gospel  and  sacraments, 
through  which  as  means,  he  gives  the  Holy  Ghost.’7 
The  Apology  insists  so  stricte  upon  maintaining  the 
divine  institution  of  the  office,  that  it  even  ventures 
to  call  it  a  sacrament,  because  the  ministerium  verbi 
(as  these)  habet  mandatum  Dei  et  habet  magnificas 
promissiones  (p.  203.) 

Ad  2)  The  symbolical  books  refer  absolutely  and 
properly  the  commissions  and  promises  given  to  the 
Apostles  by  the  Lord,  to  the  office  of  the  Church  in 
in  general.  See  p.  63,  333,  sq. 

Ad  3)  The  office  of  the  ministry,  is  in  the  place 
where  God  communicates  his  gifts,  Art.  Smalc.  Com¬ 
mencement  p.  333,  341. 

Ad  4)  In  the  apostolic  office,  two  aspects  must  be 
distinguished,  the  one  is  connected  with  the  persons 
of  the  apostles  and  by  virtue  thereof,  they  were  dur¬ 
ing  their  lifetime  and  have  continued  to  be  by  the 
writings  they  have  left  behind,  the  founders  and  pil¬ 
lars  of  the  Church  of  all  times,  and  the  normal  can¬ 
onical  authority  for  the  administration  of  all  offices 
in  the  Church ;  according  to  the  other,  they  were  the 
first  disciples  of  the  permanent  churchly  office,  whose 
continuance  is  not  terminated  by  their  death,  because 
the  Lord,  his  commission  and  his  Church  have  contin- 
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ued.  “The  office  of  the  ministry,”  the  Smalcald  Art¬ 
icles  say,  “proceeds  from  the  general  call  of  the  apos¬ 
tles.” 

70.  The  office  of  the  New  Testament  is  not  limited,  as  was 
that  of  the  Old  Testament,  either  to  an  institution  based  up¬ 
on  a  fixed  order ,  or  to  a  definite  form  of  investiture  or  still 
less  to  a  particular  class  of  persons  1),  but  it  has  been  given 
to  the  Church  in  its  totality,  i.  e.,  to  the  spiritual  body  of 
Christ  2),  and  indeed  as  an  inherent  right  to  intrust  those 
qualified,  with  such  authority  in  the  name  of  God  3),  and 
also  as  a  duty  imposed  upon  her,  to  see  to  it,  that  constantly 
persons  should  be  authorized  to  perform  this  service  4),  and 
to  be  careful  that  they  discharge  the  duties  of  this  office  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  will  of  the  Lord,  and  the  norm  of  the  apos¬ 
tles  5.) 

1)  “Ministerium  novi  testamenti  non  est  alligatum 
locis  et  personis,  sicut  ministerium  leviticum,  sed  est 
dispersum  per  to  turn,  orbem  terrarum  et  ibi  est,  ubi 
Deus  dat  dona  sua.”  Art.  Smalc  p.  333. 

2)  “Claves  sunt  officiumet  potestas  ecclesise  a  Chris¬ 
to  data  *  *  *  *  the  same  p.  321,  341,  non 

tantum  certis  personis.”  “Ad  haec  necesse  est,  fa- 
teri,  quod  claves  non  ad  personam  unius  certi  hominis, 
sed  ad  ecclesiam  (the  whole  Church)  pertineant  *  * 

*  *  Christus  tribuit  principaliter  claves  ecclesise  et 

immediate  ;  sicut  et  ob  earn  causam  ecclesia  principa¬ 
liter  habet  jus  vocationis”  p.  333. 

3)  “Nam  ubicunque  est  (vera)  ecclesia,  ibi  est  jus 
administrandi  evangelii.  Quare  necesse  est  ecclesiam 
retinere  jus  vocandi;  eligendi  et  ordinandi  ministros. 
Et  hoc  jus  est  donum  proprie  datum  ecclesise,  quod 
nulla  humana  auctoritas  ecclesise  eripere  potest,  Art. 
341.” 

4)  “Habet  enim  ecclesia  mandatum  de  constituendis 
ministris,  quod  gratissimum  esse  nobis  debet,  quod 
scimus  Deum  approbare  ministerium  illud  et  adesse 
in  ministerio,  Apol.  203.” 

5)  “Paul  in  1  Cor.  3,  makes  all  the  servants  of  the 
Church  equal,  and  teaches  that  the  Church  is  more 
than  the  servants”  Art.  Smalc.  p.  330.  “Hie  (in  the 
ministration  of  the  word)  necessario  et  de  jure  divino 
debent  eis  (episcopis)  ecclesia  prsestare  obedientiam. 
Yerum  quum  aliquid  contra  evangelium  docent  aut 
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statuunt,  tunc  habent  ecclesim  mandatum  Dei,  quod 
obedientiam  probibet.”  (Conf.  Aug.  p.  64,)  Non  est 
enim  mandatum  cum  libera,  ut  vocant,  sed  cautio  de 
rato,”  (See  the  German  text  Apol.  p.  289,)  see  par¬ 
ticularly  Art.  Smalc.  835,  38,  sq.,  (ne  ecclesise  eripia- 
tur  facultas  judicandi  et  decernendi  ex  verbo  Dei,”  p. 
339,)  and  342,  72. 

71.  Inasmuch  as  Christ  is  the  only  source  and  origin  as 
well  of  the  official  authority  itself,  as  the  spiritual  qualifica¬ 
tions  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  of¬ 
fice,  and  as  his  Church  is  the  primary  and  continued  posses¬ 
sor  of  this  authority ,  and  as  such  is  alone  authorized ,  but 
also  obligated ,  to  exercise  care,  for  the  organic  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  office,  by  the  examination,  choice  and  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  suitable  persons,  the  officers  themselves  are  at  the  same 
time  servants  of  Christ  and  the  Church,  act  at  the  same 
time  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  both,  Christ  and 
his  Church,  but  not  of  both  in  the  same  way,  for  though  they 
receive  the  office  through  men,  it  is  not  from  men,  but  from 
Christ.  Therefore  they  have  also  the  same  commission 
which  the  apostles  had,  but  neither  in  the  immediate,  and  per¬ 
sonal,  manner  as  they,  nor  to  serve  as  a  rule  for  others. 
Since  neither  their  personal  Christian  nor  their  official  char¬ 
acter,  give  security  for  the  truth  and  efficiency  of  their  con¬ 
duct,  but  its  accordance  ivith  scripture. 

Ministri  funguntur  vice  Christi  ;  non  repraesentant 
suam  personam,  juxta  illud :  qui  vos  audit,  me  audit 
Luke  10:  16;  Apol.  162.  “Nec  valet  illud  minister- 
ium  propter  ullius  personae  auctoritatem,  sed  propter 
verbum  a  Christo  traditum”  Art.  Smalc.  333. 

72.  The  official  state  i.  e.,  the  diversified  forms  and  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  administration  of  the  office,  which  have 
been  left  to  the  voluntary  determination  of  the  Church,  ap¬ 
pertains  to  Church  discipline ,  but  the  office  in  its  reality  has 
reference,  as  the  Church,  and  in  an  equal  degree  with  her, 
to  the  regulations  for  salvation.  For  whilst  the  offices  of 
the  New  Testament  have  absolutely  nothing  more  to  do  with 
a  sacerdotal  mediation  for  salvation,  whether  it  be  connected 
with  their  persons  or  their  actions — for  they  are  just  as  little 
means  of  grace  as  the  Church — still  they  are  an  organic  service, 
by  means  of  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  administered  means  of 
grace,  the  gift  and  operation  of  the  Spirit  and  of  grace  are 
mediated.  Thus  far,  therefore,  because  only  the  preached  word 
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and  the  administered  means  of  grace  have  promises  connec¬ 
ted  with  them,  it  belongs  to  the  ordinances  of  salvation. 

“Ut  hancjidem  conseqamur,  institutum  est  minis- 
terium  docendi  evangelii  et  porrigendi  sacramenta,” 
(Conf.  Augsb.  Art.  V.)  Ac  prodest,  quantum  fieri 
potest,  ornare  ministerium  verbi  omni  genere  laudis 
adversus  fanaticos  homines,  qui  somniant  spiritum 
sanctum  dari  non  per  verbum,  sed  propter  suas  quas- 
dam  pnseparationes,  si  sedeant  otiosi,  taciti,  in  locis 
obscuris,  expectantes  illuminationem,  quemadmodum 
svdovouxo'to.i  docebant  et  nunc  docent  Anabaptists, 
(Apol.  p.  203.) 

h .  Antithesis. 

73.  This  evangelical  idea  of  the  offices  of  the  Church  we 
defend,  with  the  Apology,  in  opposition  to  the  hierarchical 
vieiv  which  makes  them  legal  in  their  nature ,  and  the  collegi- 
cdistic  volatilization  of  them. 

74.  The  office  has  not  been  instituted  as  a  particular  order 
in  the  Church  through  a  special  communication  of  the  Spirit 
in  addition  to  the  general  one,  and  is  generally  neither  an 
emanation  nor  a  continuance  of  the  special  apostolical  office , 
with  apostolical  dignity  and  authority. 

75.  For  the  efficiency  of  the  means  of  grace  is  not  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  supposed  legitimacy  of  the  incumbents, 
and  their  design,  but  upon  the  word ,  and  the  promise  of  Christ 
and  the  existence  of  his  Church.  1)  And  the  uninterrupted 
existence  of  the  Church  likewise,  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
figment  of  the  successio  episcopalis,  but  solely  on  this,  “con¬ 
tinuance  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles.” 

1)  Sicut  in  casu  necessitatis  absolvit  etiam  laicus  et 
fit  minister  ao  pastor  alterius.  Art.  Smalc.  Addition, 
p.  341. 

Mutuum  colloquium  et  consolatio  fratrum,  id.  p.319. 

76.  But  the  office  is  no  less  confounded  with  the  condition 
of  it,  and  its  nature  mistaken,  when  applying  to  it  the 
customary  collegialistic  theory  of  transfer ,  we  allow  it  to  ex¬ 
ist  for  the  sake  of  external  order ,  and  derive  its  origin  from 
the  natural  contrast  of  giver  and  receiver,  or  from  the  spir¬ 
itual  opposition  of  a  different  distribution  of  gifts. 

77.  For  order  does  not  create  the  office,  but  ordains  only 
the  administration  of  it,  and  so  likewise  the  gifts  have  been 
given  by  the  Lord  not  for  the  creation  of  the  office,  but  for 
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the  appropriate  exercise  of  that  which  has  been  instituted  by 
him.  That  derivation  shows  therefore  only  either  how  the 
Church  regulates  the  administration  of  the  office,  or  how  the 
personal  authorization  is  derived,  but  nothing  however  is  gain¬ 
ed  thereby  for  the  origin  and  idea  of  the  office  itself,  and  we 
can  only  speak  under  such  circumstances  of  a  divine  origin  of 
it  abusive. 

78.  But  the  Church  has  an  office,  not  because  she  has  be¬ 
lievers  or  spiritually  gifted  persons,  but  because  she  has  the 
means  of  grace  and  the  commission  of  the  Lord.  Both 
hierarchism  and  the  customary  collegialism  in  their  way  fail 
to  recognize  this  distinction.  Both,  though  proceeding  from 
points  so  diametrically  opposite,  agree  however  in  this,  in 
causing  the  office  to  disappear  in  the  person  ;  for  both  trans¬ 
fer  the  centre  of  gravity  into  the  personal ,  the  one  in  a  hier¬ 
archical,  the  other  in  a  charismatic  way. 

79.  For  the  same  reason  also  finally,  the  office  cannot  be 
derived  from  the  universal  priesthood  of  all  Christians,  and 
be  designated  as  an  emanation,  concentration  or  organization 
of  it.  For  : 

1)  Though  the  office  is  comprehended  in  the  uni¬ 
versal  priesthood,  because  within  the  real  or  genuine 
Church,  still  the  authority  for  it  does  not  coincide 
with  the  right  of  Christians;  for  the  former  is  the 
right  of  the  Church,  the  latter  of  a  person,  this  is 
therefore  absolutely  connected  with  the  personal  faith 
of  the  individual,  that  on  the  contrary  not  with  the 
faith  of  the  incumbent  of  the  office,  though  indeed 
the  unbelieving  administration  of  it  is  exceedingly 
inconsistent  and  ruinous  to  the  soul. 

2)  The  universal  priesthood  also  is  not  the  causal 
ground  and  source  of  the  office,  but  the  personal  sup¬ 
position  or  Christian  qualification  is,  for  the  successful 
administration  of  the  office. 

8)  Nor  does  this  itself  justify  the  discharge  of  the 
official  service,  nor  does  the  individual  believing  Chris¬ 
tian,  in  contrast  with  the  instituted  office,  lose  his 
claim  to  the  exercise  of  any  rights  as  Christian  priest. 
Nay  rather,  the  office  is  intended  to  be  an  aid  in  ena¬ 
bling  him  to  make  a  continually  more  complete  and 
richer  use  of  them. 

Vol.  XIII,  No.  50.  36 
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4)  When  therefore  an  individual  Christian  casu  ne- 
cessitatis  executes,  what  belongs  to  the  offiee  of  the 
Church,  he  does  it  with  authority,  because  in  the  sup¬ 
posed  case  of  necessity,  the  Church  is  for  the  time 
being  absolutely  represented  in  him,  but  he  also  acts 
then  by  virtue  of  the  office  inherent  in  the  Church. 
Had  he  acted  on  the  contrary,  in  such  a  case,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  Christians,  as  is 
usually  maintained,  the  efficiency  of  his  words  or  ac¬ 
tions  would  be  made  dependent  upon  his  faith  ;  for 
only  believers  have  the  right  of  Christian  priest¬ 
hood. 

5)  Finally  history  confirms  our  proposition,  whilst 
it  shows,  how  indifference  with  reference  to  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  office,  or  the  depreciation  of  it  goes 
hand  in  hand,  not  it  may  be  with  indifference  towards 
the  universal  priesthood,  but  (as  e.  g.  the  authorities 
sufficiently  testify)  much  more  with  an  undue  exalta¬ 
tion  of  the  latter,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  ne¬ 
glect  of  the  means  of  grace. 

G.  The  Organized  Church  or  Christianity. 

80.  By  Christianity  we  mean  the  Church  as  she  at  any 
time  exists  in  her  empirical  form  and  appearance  i.  e.,  the 
sum  total  of  those  Forms  in  which  she  administers  the  means 
of  grace  in  worship,  or  in  life,  whether  it  be  in  her  instruc¬ 
tions,  liturgies  or  schools,  and  of  those  regulations ,  by  which 
she  organizes  herself,  and  by  means  of  which  she  regulates, 
conducts  and  defends  her  vital  agencies — consequently  every 
thing  which  includes  in  itself  the  so-called  official  Church- 
regulations  and  laivs. 

81.  The  Church  is  able  thus  to  organize  and  constitute 
herself,  without  thereby  suffering  any  injury  in  her  internal 
nature  and  truth,  partly  because  she  is  an  internal  organism , 
which  has  been  founded  and  destined  for  an  articulated  or¬ 
ganization,  with  its  abundance  of  powers,  gifts  and  trusts, 
partly  because  she  is  in  accordance  with  her  nature,  not 
merely  invisible  (Ft.  25) ;  she  must  do  it  also,  as  well  for  her 
own  edification,  as  for  the  sake  of  her  condition  and  mission 
in  the  world  ;  but  she  is  allowed  to  do  this  only  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  no  change  in  her  nature. 

82.  Hence  it  follows,  that  her  organization,  as  far  as  the 
that  and  the  hoiv  of  it  is  concerned,  1)  is  not  an  arbitrary 
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and  accidental,  but  a  necessary  one,  and  indeed  such  a  one, 
as  is  conscious  of  being  bound  to  the  real  Church,  as  to  her 
norm  and  soul,  inasmuch  as  this  latter  is  intended  to  be  made 
manifest  and  to  receive  form  in  it,  and  without  which  the  em¬ 
pirical  Church  could  not  exist  at  all ;  and  2)  that  this  organ¬ 
ization,  so  far  as  it  is  the  voluntary  work  of  the  Church,  al¬ 
ways  exists  solely  jure  humano,  that  consequently  the  Church 
can  never  transfer  the  centre  of  gravity  of  her  existence  in¬ 
to  it,  without  being  untrue  to  herself. 

83.  We  oppose  therefore  on  the  one  side  that  collegialis- 
tic  view,  which  considers  Church  regulations,  because  of  hu¬ 
man  origin,  as  arbitrary,  and  desires  them  on  this  account  to 
be  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  the  multitude  and  the  daily 
changes  of  opinion;  on  the  other  side  the  hierarchical,  which 
claims  for  all  the  institutions  and  regulations  a  sacramental 
character,  and  puts  these  down  as  necessary  to  salvation,  be¬ 
cause  it  traces  them  back  to  supposed  divine  -end  apostolic 
directions  or  ascribes  to  the  Church  prescribing  them  as  such, 
an  apostolical  authority.  See  Conf.  Aug.  Art  XY,  etc. 

84.  Much  more  in  the  matter  of  Church  regulations  must 
there  be  a  distinction  made  between  A)  The  admitted  and 
permanent  and  B)  those  voluntarily  established ,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  changing.  The  former  is  that  which  wTas  positively 
established  along  with  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  Church  ; 
the  latter  that  which  has  been  given  over  to  her  formative 
and  regulating  motive  and  generating  power,  subject  to  the 
change  of  external  Churchly  relations. 

85.  A.  As  far  as  the  first  is  concerned,  there  grow  out  for 
the  Church  a)  from  her  vital  relation  (to  Christ)  and  Jo)  her  mis¬ 
sionary  character  (with  reference  to  the  world,)  certain  per¬ 
manent  norms  and  guides  for  her  order ;  but  from  both  with 
different  significance  and  force  for  her,  as  indeed  both  are 
not  in  co-ordinate  relation  to  each  other.  (Pt.  41.) 

86.  a.  By  virtue  of  her  relation  to  Christ,  the  method  of 
attaining,  together  with  the  means  of  salvation ,  are  native 
with  the  Church,  and  the  Scriptural  maintenance  and 
administration  of  these  constitute  the  substance  and  the 
design  of  all  her  different  activities.  From  this  point  of 
view  therefore  she  is  obliged  to  give  the  permanent  rules  and 
unchangeable  principles  for  the  organization  of  these  agen¬ 
cies,  and  dare  not  dissent  from  them,  if  she  does  not  as  em¬ 
pirical  desire  to  break  loose  from  herself  as  the  real  Church 
and  from  Christ,  and  thus  destroy  herself  as  a  Church. 
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It  is  not  left  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Church,  wheth¬ 
er  and  what  she  shall  preach,  ivhether  and  how  she 
shall  administer  the  sacraments  in  a  salutary  way, 
but  she  does  this  by  the  command  of  the  Lord  and  is 
allowed  therefore  to  do  it  only  according  to  his  will. 

87.  The  order  of  salvation  is  not  however  by  any  means 
to  be  separated  from  the  revelation  of  salvation,  as  history 
and  doctrine,  therefore  the  establishment  of  a  scriptural  form 
of  doctrine,  (it  matters  not  whether  one  already  defined  in  set¬ 
tled  formulas  or  not,  and  whether  one  orally  transmitted,  or 
already  fixed  in  writing),  is  the  chief  design  of  the  Church  in 
her  process  of  organization.  For  in  her  standards  of  doc¬ 
trine  the  Church  utters  what  and  hoiv  she  believes  and  confes¬ 
ses  in  accordance  with  the  scriptures ,  and  again  as  she  be¬ 
lieves  and  confesses,  so  she  preaches  and  catechises,  thus  she 
hohls  her  public  services,  and  exercises  her  pastoral  and 
disciplinary  duties,  and  thus  establishes  her  constitution. 

Thus  Act.  2  :  42.  “Continuance  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  apostles,”  is  placed  first  by  the  Church  in  her 
earliest  organization,  (see  also  Rom.  6:  17;  Tim.  6: 
8  ;  2  Tim.  1:8;  Titus  2 :  1,)  and  so  also  our  Sym¬ 
bolical  books  place  first  the  pura  et  certa  doctrina,  the 
consentire  de  doctrina  evangelii  et  administratione 
sacramentorum. 

88.  In  consequence  of  this  position,  which  the  confession , 
(as  expression  of  the  belief  and  pillar  of  the  correct  form  of 
doctrine)  occupies  backwards  with  reference  to  the  word  of 
God  and  faith,  and  forwards  to  all  the  activities  of  the  Church, 
the  organized  Church  is  as  certainly  Church  of  the  Confes¬ 
sion,  and  will  continue  to  be  this  so  long,  and  wish  to  see  the 
basis  of  her  external  continuance  therein,  as  she  is  and  will 
remain  Church  of  the  faith  i.  e.,  not  neglect  nor  relinquish 
the  internal  vital  connection  with  that  which  she  really  is, 
and  for  the  sake  of  which  she  principally  exists.  Her  unity 
i.  e.,  her  existence,  because  internally  conditioned  by  the  uni¬ 
ty  of  her  belief,  is  externally  determined  by  the  unity  of  her 
confession,  and  only  under  this  supposition  is  she  able  not 
only  to  bear  the  greatest  diversity  in  the  form  of  her  activi¬ 
ties  (Preaching,  Worship,  Discipline,  Constitution,)  without 
suffering  anything  in  her  nature,  but  also  to  allow  this  to 
regulate  itself  freely,  for  the  purpose  of  unfolding  continu¬ 
ally  in  a  more  diversified  way  the  fullness  of  her  nature. 
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“Et  haec  ecclesia  proprie  est  columna  veritatis , 
retinet  enim  purum  evangelium,”  etc.,  (Apol.  p.  155.) 
See  also  Art.  Sraalc.  Apol.  p.  138,  25. 

uAd  veram  unitatem  ecclesia  satis  est  consentire 
de  doctrina  evangelii  et  administratione  sacramen- 
torum  nec  necesse  est  etc,’7  Conf.  Aug.  Art.  VII. 
Nos  de  vera,  hoc  est  spirituali  unitate  loquimur,  sine 
qua  non  potest  existere  fides  in  corde  seu  justitia  cor¬ 
dis  coram  Deo.  Apol.  p.  158,  v.  also  Form,  Concord, 
p.  553,  703. 

89.  b.  In  her  missionary  relation  to  the  world,  the  Church 
meets  with  the  order  established  at  the  time  of,  and  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  creation  ;  with  the  permanent  laws  of  the  world, 
and  the  forms  which  have  become  historical  in  the  different 
natural  relations.  These  indeed  she  is  to  sanctify,  to  fill  with 
her  spirit,  and  to  use  in  accordance  with  it,  whilst  she  takes 
them  into  her  service,  but  she  is  not  allowed  to  treat  them 
with  contempt,  nor  violate  them,  arbitrarily ;  she  is  obliged 
much  more  to  respect  them  in  so  far  as  she  feels  herself  obliga¬ 
ted,  in  the  forms  of  their  activities  and  regulations,  to  give 
the  appropriate  value  to  those  social  or  ethical,  psychological, 
logical  or  aesthetical  rules,  rights  and  laws.  v.  Aug.  Conf. 
Art.  XII,  Apol.  p.  215,  sq. 

90.  Thus  the  Church  has  to  complete  her  organization,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  normal  laws  of  salvation  and  with  the  obser¬ 
vance  of  the  laws  of  nature.  From  both  she  receives  fixed 
fundamental  principles  of  course  necessary  and  also  neces¬ 
sary  to  salvation,  which  remain  similar  to  each  other  at  all 
times"  and  under  all  circumstances,  and  which  she  dare  not 
surrender,  without  doing  violence  to  her  nature  or  her  mis¬ 
sion.  When  however  conflicts  arise,  (which  can  only  at  any 
time  occur  through  man,)  then  she  would  be  obliged  to  cease 
to  be  what  she  is,  if  she  were  willing  to  allow  the  order  of 
nature  to  be  a  measure  or  rule  for  the  order  of  salvation, 
and  sacrifice  the  latter  to  the  improper  use  of  the  former. 

91.  B.  Under  the  designated  conditions,  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations,  the  further  formation ,  arrangement  and  relative 
establishment  of  the  forms  of  Churchly  action,  life,  etc.,  do 
not  take  place  without  the  voluntary  agency  of  men.  As 
this  in  general  is  dependent  upon  the  progress  of  the  Church 
in  the  world  and  in  history,  and  therefore  upon  national,  tem¬ 
poral,  local  influences,  etc.,  so  is  it  subject  to  the  free  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Church,  and  to  development  and  change.  The 
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thus  resulting  “tradition es  humane”  have  only  then  a  right 
to  lay  in  a  claim  to  be  regarded,  when  they  show  themselves 
to  be  in  harmony  with  the  above  designated  rules  and  princi¬ 
ples  of  Churchly  self-organization,  and  dare  not  in  general 
in  themselves  be  considered  as  necessarily  applicable  to  se¬ 
cure  salvation. 

Ad  veram  unitatem,  dicimus,  non  esse  necessariam 
similitudinem  rituum  humanorum,  sive  universalium 
give  particularium,  quia  justitia  fiaei  non  est  justitia 
alligata  certis  traditionibus.  (Apol.  p.  158.) 

Docent,  quod  ritus  illi  servandi  sint,  qui  sine  peceato 
servari  possuntet  prosunt  ad  tranquillitatem  et  bonum 
ordinem  in  ecclesia.  *  *  *  De  talibus  rebus  tamen 
admonentui*  homines,  ne  conscientiae  onerentur,  tan- 
quam  tabs  cultus  ad  salutem  necessarius  sit.  (Conf. 
Aug.  XV.) 

92.  From  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  her  historical  pro¬ 
gress,  there  results  for  her  this  work  first  of  all ,  that  she  do 
not  give  place  to  unregulated  liberty,  which  always  desires 
to  begin  at  once.  She  has  much  more  to  defend,  for  the  sake 
of  her  history  as  an  inheritance  accruing  to  her,  that  which  has 
already  gained  a  relatively  completed  expression,  in  a  way 
correspondent  with  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  should  not 
forget,  that  the  Lord  has  distributed  his  gifts  to  the  Church, 
not  only  simultaneously  but  successively  different,  and  that 
which  he  has  granted  to  one  age ,  he  wishes  to  have  given  for 
all  the  latter  periods  of  the  Church. 

98.  Further  however  she  is  in  opposition  to  a  false  history 
of  her  progress  to  hold  fast  to  this,  that  she  herself  is*  pro¬ 
gressive,  and  that  all  her  regulations  are  just  as  much  capa¬ 
ble,  as  they  stand  in  need  of  development.  For  the  nature 
and  appearance  of  the  Church,  Church  and  Christianity,  co¬ 
incide  absolutely  in  no  one  particular.  In  general  therefore 
the  Church  of  a  given  present  can  only  then  be  a  living  de¬ 
fender  of  that  which  has  been  transmitted,  when  she  by  virtue 
of  her  liberty  and  self-independence,  at  the  same  time  recog¬ 
nizes  and  shows  herself  as  the  framer  of  it, 

94.  Finally  it  follows  from  this,  that  the  Church,  because 
she  still  lives  in  the  flesh  and  in  sin,  i.  e.,  has  also  about  and 
upon  her  these  things  which  are  in  opposition  to  good  order, 
must  give  to  her  collective  organization  necessarily  also  a 
legal  appearance,  and  the  form  of  law,  so  that  every  one, 
who  belongs  to  the  Church,  may  subject  himself  to  this  law- 
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ful  order.  This  is  not  inconsistent  with  her  freedom,  and  is 
itself  to  be  regarded  as  a  consequence  of  her  recognition  of 
the  existing  divine  government  of  the  world,  which  every 
where  has  the  power  of  law.  (But  see  the  following  Pt.  96 
ad  3.) 

95.  Whilst  the  Church  in  accordance  with  the  above,  ap¬ 
points  not  merely  the  mode  of  her  vital  action,  but  establish¬ 
es  herself  as  an  earthly  community,  she  forms  lawfully  or¬ 
ganized  local  congregations ,  the  sum  total  of  which  is  the 
Church  in  her  empirical  form  and  appearance.  This  Church, 
as  a  lawfully  organized  aggregate  congregation,  or  as  the 
empirical  body  of  the  congregations  (societas  externa,  poli- 
tia  canonica)  is  evidently  posterior  in  its  existence  to  the  con¬ 
gregations  of  which  it  is  composed,  whilst  the  real  or  the 
properly  so-called  Church,  is  the  sensuous-supersensuous 
body  of  Christ ,  the  mother  of  all  the  congregations,  the  soul 
of  the  empirical  aggregate  Church  and  the  identical  object 
of  Christian  faith ,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 

96.  In  the  great  significance,  which  Christianity  has  for 
the  earthly  existence  and  continuation  of  the  Church,  she 
however  dare  never  forget,  that  the  former  only  exists  for  the 
sake  of  the  Church  really  and  properly  so  called,  and  that 
she  herself  is  not  a  legal  institution  but  a  foundation  of 
grace.  In  accordance  wTith  this  proposition. 

1)  The  Church  is  bound  continually  to  maintain  a 
liberal  position  with  reference  to  her  regulations ,  for 
though  she  has  received  for  them  divine  names,  institu¬ 
tions  and  guides,  she  has  no  divinely  established  forms, 

•  There  is  no  absolute  form  for  the  mode  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  of  worship,  of  discipline  or  of  constitution.  She 
has  therefore  to  decide  not  so  much  between  regulations 
necessary  to  salvation  and  Church  rules,  but  in  the 
sphere  of  Church  rides,  she  is  to  distinguish  between 
that  which  has  been  given  to  her,  in  the  order  of 
grace,  and  that  in  the  way  of  nature,  and  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  this,  still  further,  between  that  which  is 
in  her,  juris  divini,  and  what  exists  juris  humani. 
See  above  Pt.  89  sq. 

2)  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Church,  in  those  cases 
and  at  those  times,  where  and  when  her  truth  or  her 
nature  is  assailed  in  her  established  forms  and  regu¬ 
lations,  to  maintain  them,  for  as  she  has  and  knows 
no  absolute  forms,  so  also  no  adiaphora.  (Form  Con. 
p.  551,  sq.,  et  697,  sq.) 
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3)  Finally  the  Church  is  to  establish  and  admini¬ 
ster  her  regulations,  not  in  the  spirit  or  intent  of 
worldly  dominion.  Here  also  she  must  show  of  what 
spirit  she  is,  and  is  permitted  to  leave  no  room  to 
doubt,  that  she  is  not  a  politia  externarum  rerum, 
sicut  alise  politiae,  but  principaliter  a  societas  fidei  et 
Spiritus  Sancti.  See  Apology  p.  156,  23,  sq. 

H.  The  Church  and  Churches. 

9T.  In  a  normal  development,  the  Church  would  have 
presented  herself,  as  the  apostolic  era  proves,  certainly  also 
in  a  diversity  of  peculiar  Church  forms ,  varying  with  the 
difference  of  gracious  gifts  and  persons,  people  and  times  ; 
for  her  unity  is  not  a  dead  but  a  living  one.  But  different 
confessions  would  not  have  given  it,  for  the  unity  of  faith 
and  of  confession  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  a  foundation, 
would  have  formed  the  common  basis  of  the  different  individ¬ 
ual  Churches  and  the  bond  firmly  and  freely  enclosing 
them  all. 

98.  Now  however  it  is  not  so  ;  the  external  unity  is  brok¬ 
en  because  the  internal  is  wanting.  Sin ,  which  has  enter¬ 
ed  into  the  development,  has  been  guilty  of  the  separation 
of  the  Church  into  Confessions,  whilst  it  has  called  forth  dif¬ 
ferences,  which  make  deep  inroads  into  her  fundamental 
character  ;  for  this  belongs  to  the  Church  in  its  reality,  to 
be  Church  of  the  confession.  It  has  also  prevented  persons 
from  subjecting  themselves  universally  and  in  the  same  ivay 
to  the  only  guide,  the  divine  word ;  it  has  operated  to  disturb, 
to  obstruct  and  to  destroy  the  gracious  gifts  granted  to  the 
confessions  ;  it  has  finally  allowed  to  the  natural ,  historical 
factors ,  a  determinative  influence  upon  the  faith  and  life  of 
the  Church. 

99.  Still  in  spite  of  this,  the  internal,  invisible  unity  of 
believers  of  all  confessions  subsists,  and  this  also  cannot  be 
destroyed,  but  this  is  however  the  abnormal  condition ,  that 
the  unity  is  only  an  invisible  one,  and  so  far  as  it  yet  can 
be  recognized,  (in  the  oecumenical  symbols ,  which  determine 
the  historical  difference  between  Catholic  Christianity  and 
heretical  sects),  is  yet  not  sufficient,  and  avails  just  as  little 
to  put  an  end  to  this  separation,  as  it  was  in  its  power  to 
prevent  it.  For  the  separating  differences  on  the  one  hand 
extend  beyond  those  symbols  and  have  reference  to  questions 
of  belief,  which  saw  the  light  first  in  the  later  development 
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of  the  Church,  on  the  other  hand  they  exert  a  reflex  influ¬ 
ence  upon  these  questions,  and  thus  destroy  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  the  unity  granted  in  them. 

100.  The  confessions  are  separated,  not  because  they  have 
a  different  Christianity  or  each  a  separate  donum,  but  because 
they  differ  in  essentials,  in  rtvsvpa.  The  reason  of  the  separ- 
aration  is  found  in  the  change  of  the  fundamental  relation 
(to  Christ,)  and  consists  in  a  different  ethico-religious  definite¬ 
ness  of  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  This  diversity  in 
principle  resulted  first  in  a  difference  in  confession,  and  then 
in  such  a  diversity  of  Christianity,  as  to  render  a  mutual  sup¬ 
plementing,  or  an  immediate  exchange  of  gifts  and  regula¬ 
tions  impossible. 

101.  It  is  possible  for  all  the  confessions  to  be  in  error ,  i. 
e.,  that  no  one  in  the  principle  and  substance  of  its  confes¬ 
sion,  present  to  a  greater  degree  the  truth  and  purity  of  apos¬ 
tolic  Christianity  and  the  institutions  of  the  Church,  but  each 
only  more  or  less  obscured  and  distorted,  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other.  Even  though  such  a  condition  of  things  would 
threaten  in  a  higher  degree  the  existence  of  the  Church  itself, 
it  cannot  yet  be  maintained  a  priori,  that  it  is  impossible. 
Should  it  actually  be  so,  then  the  Church  cannot  be  aided 
by  any  union  of  all  or  some  confessions,  this  would  only  in¬ 
crease  the  evil ;  then  the  unity  could  only  be  restored  by  a 
return  to  the  truth  i.  e.,  by  a  radical  reformation  of  the 
Church,  based  upon  the  sound  and- complete  principles  of 
apostolical  belief  and  testimony. 

102.  But  the  Lutheran  Church  has  entertained,  from  the 
beginning,  the  well-grounded  consciousness,  that  the  Lord 
has  already  granted,  by  the  services  of  Luther,  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world  such  a  reformation,  and  that,  in  her  principle  (in 
consequence  of  the  greater  precision  of  its  statements  in 
both  matter  and  form,)  and  in  the  substance  of  her  confes¬ 
sion  developed  in  accordance  with  it,  she  carries  in  herself 
the  apostolical  truth  clearly  and  purely,  therefore  also  the 
true  Catholic  bond  of  unity  for  the  Church  of  Christ. 

103.  This  however  is  not  granted  to  her  as  to  a  separate 
communion ,  neither  also  as  a  particular  charisma ,  connected 
with  her  occidental  or  special  Germanic  character — as  must 
be  said  of  the  peculiar  form  of  her  Church  institutions  abso¬ 
lutely — but  she  is  indebted  for  this  to  her  vital  connection 
with  the  universal  Church ,  that  which  is  in  her  has  been 
given  to  the  whole  Christian  Church,,  belongs  to  it,  without 
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being  connected  with  the  empirical  Lutheran  form  of  it  and 
stands  and  falls  absolutely  with  Christianity  itself,  i.  e.,  with 
the  real  or  the  properly  so-called  Church,  which  cannot  and 
will  not  fall. 

104.  In  consequence  of  the  abnormal  development,  the 
anomalous  contrast  of  true  and  false  Church  has  therefore 
been  added  to  that  of  the  temporary  normal  one  of  the  real 
and  the  empirical — a  contrast,  wrhich  could  only  arise  natur¬ 
ally  on  the  side  of  the  Church  in  her  visible  progress  and 
in  connection  with  wThich  this  should  be  said,  that  the  natur¬ 
al  incongruity ,  by  no  means  howmver  destructive  of  truth 
and  unity  (Pt.  53,)  which  exists  between  the  real  or  properly 
so-called  Church,  and  the  empirical,  i.  e.,  therefore  also  be¬ 
tween  the  wrord  of  God  and  the  formal  confession  of  it,  has 
now  increased  to  an  unnatural  variance,  and  a  criminal  in¬ 
consistency ,  in  consequence  of  which  the  empirical  Church 
separates  herself  as  far  from  the  real,  and  this  latter  from 
her,  as  she  includes  in  herself  error  in  her  principles  and  in 
her  confession. 

105.  But  as  the  real  Church  has  its  members  (believers) 
in  all  confessions,  as  further  the  Lutheran  Church  itself  is 
in  no  way  the  adequate  or  fully  completed  appearance  of  the 
former,  therefore  she  dare  not  designate  herself  as  alone  the 
Church ,  nor  bluntly  refuse  to  give  the  name  of  Church  to  the 
other  confessions,  so  long  as  these  still  acknowledge  the 
oecumenical  symbols.  ‘Still  she  has  justly  the  right  to  desig¬ 
nate  herself,  as  the  Church  of  the  pure ,  scriptural  confes¬ 
sion.  And  because  she  is  this,  because  the  real  Church  at 
present  has  the  true  expression  of  her  faith  in  her  confes¬ 
sion,  (if  not  the  completely  perfect  both  in  matter  and  form) 
therefore  it  dare  and  must  be  said  of  her,  that  she  is  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  midst  of  the  true  and  real  Church ,  whilst  conversely 
it  holds  of  the  other  confessions,  that  the  real  Church  is  also 
found  in  them,  and  indeed  just  in  proportion  to  their  differ¬ 
ent  relation  to  scriptural  truth  or  unscriptural  error. 

106.  This  is  th ® position  assigned  to  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  the  development  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth.  Just 
as  liberally  as  she  is  able  to  conduct  herself  in  respect  to  her 
Churchly  life  (as  indeed  also  from  the  beginning  she  has  giv¬ 
en  latitude  to  different  forms  in  her  midst),  she  dare  yield 
nothing  of  her  faith  and  her  confession,  without  surrender¬ 
ing  her  apostolical  character,  and  doing  violence  to  her  oecu¬ 
menical  mission.  She  has  much  more  to  maintain  that  posi¬ 
tion,  both  against  Unionism  and  Separatism. 
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107.  V  nionism  offends  against  the  apostolical,  Separa¬ 
tism  against  the  catholic  character  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

o 

The  former  will  not  acknowledge  the  central  position  of  her 
faith  and  her  confession,  and  denies  that  she  is  the  Church 
of  the  scriptural  confession;  the  latter  fails  to  recognize  the 
Individuality  of  her  Churchly  life,  and  sees  in  her  simply 
and  exclusively  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth.  The  former, 

1/  #  #  ' 

in  general,  separates  Church  and  Churchly  life,  to  the  injury 
of  the  real  Church,  and  unites  where  the  truth  still  separates  ; 
whilst  the  latter  does  not  distinguish  sufficiently,  Church  and 
Churchly  liffi,  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter,  and  separates  also 
where  the  truth  still  binds.  Both  are  united  in  this,  that 
they  do  not  separate  the  visible  Church  from  the  empirical, 
the  former,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  real  Church  the 
invisible  ;  the  latter,  for  the  purpose  of  binding  it  absolutely 
to  a  definite  empirical  form  and  appearance. 

108.  It  is  a  matter  of  essential  or  vital  importance  for  the 
Lutheran  Church  to  be  a  Church  of  the  confession  and  she 
is  certain  of  this  from  God’s  word,  to  be  the  Church  of  the 
scriptural  confession.  If  the  last  is  not  disputed,  let  them 
not  shun  the  consequences,  which  this  admission  has  for  the 
Union  question  of  the  present  day  ;  is  it  disputed,  let  them 
not  unite  to  prevent  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  supposed 
errors  of  this  Church  ;  should  they  however,  not  be  willing 
to  do  this,  because  less  value  is  placed,  in  general,  upon  the 
significance  of  the  Confession,  (either  because  favoring  a 
Union  without  any,  or  with  a  voluntary  Confession),  the 
Lutheran  Church  should  not  be  expected  to  make  a  surren¬ 
der  of  herself,  but  they  should  be  just  enough  to  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  every  Union  of  this  kind  involves  necessarily  a 
denial  of  her  principle,  and  a  consumption  of  her  substance. 

109.  In  general,  the  so-called  Union  in  points  of  agree¬ 
ment ,  i.  e.,  the  voluntary  confessional,  ought  to  see  ;  1)  that 
it  must  and  will  necessarily  become  the  prey  of  the  confes¬ 
sionless  party  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand  consistency  of  principle 
always  prevails  in  history,  and  on  the  other,  it  is  radically 
infected  with  the  inconsistency  of  forcing  a  Union  on  points 
of  disagreement,  although  it  is  euphemistically  called  a  Uni¬ 
on  in  points  of  agreement ;  and  2)  that  the  Union  move¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day  have  little  to  do  with  the  questions 
of  Confession  or  LTnion,  but  that  their  object  is  to  establish, 
in  place  of  the  two  old  evangelical  Confessions,  a  new  Church, 
based  upon  new  principles  taken  from  modern  theology,  and 
that  in  such  a  condition  of  things,  the  Lutheran  Church 
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must  feel  herself  challenged  so  much  the  more  to  a  contest 
for  her  existence. 

110.  But  whilst  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  such  a  contest, 
has  the  sacred  duty  of  defending  that  ivhich  has  been  intrus¬ 
ted  to  her ,  and  of  bearing  the  most  extreme  consequences  of 
it,  if  compelled  to  it,  as  an  unmerited  cross,  it  is  only  to  be 
done,  by  holding  herself  aliuays  ready  for  that  Union ,  which 
is  promised  to  the  Church,  and  by  giving  positive  aid,  so  far 
as  she  is  concerned,  for  its  accomplishment.  For  this  object, 
she  is  not  to  create  anything  new,  nor  copy  anything  old, 
nor,  in  an  eclectic  way,  gather  up  that  which  is  foreign  ;  she 
is  only  to  carry  out  continually,  with  greater  fidelity,  truth¬ 
fulness  and  completeness ,  the  inherent  principle  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  her  belief.  This  very  principle  of  hers  is  also  her 
security  for  the  eventual  Union  of  all  believing  Christians, 
for  it  directs  her,  to  hold  fast  to  the  truth ,  which  alone 
unites,  to  separate  clearly  and  securely  between  that  which 
is  unchangeable,  and  that  which  is  local  and  temporal  in  the 
Church,  to  acknowledge  cheerfully  what  she  has  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  in  common  with  the  other  Confessions,  to  stu¬ 
dy  more  faithfully  and  earnestly  the  word  of  G-od ,  and  in 
the  stability  and  activity,  subjection  and  freedom,  complete¬ 
ness  and  extent  of  evangelical  faith,  to  confess  with  the 
whole  Church  of  the  past,  present  and  future  :  Credo  XJnam, 
Sanetam,  Catholieam  et  Apostolicam  Ecclesiain. 

Note.  In  No.  9  for  Communism  read  Collegialism . 


ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  NATURE  OF  ORDINATION. 

By  Rev.  R.  A.  Fine,  A.  M.,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Our  attention  has  been  specially  directed  to  the  subject  of 
Ministerial  Ordination,  by  reading  the  able  articles  of  Drs. 
Hay  and  Reynolds,  published  in  the  Review.  With  the 
views  presented  by  these  brethren,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Ministerium ,  we  certainly  can  find  no  fault.  The  only  appar¬ 
ent  difficulty  in  the  way,  and  the  only  seeming  argument  that 
can  be  offered  against  abolishing  the  Ministerium ,  is  connect- 
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ed  with  the  ordination  of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  Hence 
we  have  been  led  to  a  careful  investigation  of  this  important 
subject.  The  results  of  this  investigation  we  wish  to  present, 
for  the  candid  consideration,  especially  of  our  ministers.  If 
the  reader  does  not  find  numerous  and  extended  quotations 
from  the  Fathers  of  the  first  few  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  from  the  worthy  Patriarchs  of  our  own  Church,  let 
him  not  be  surprised.  Nor  must  he  consider  it  serious  of¬ 
fence  if  the  Symbolical  Boohs  are  not  once  referred  to.  These 
contain  the  opinions  of  other  men  and  other  times,  do  not 
seem  to  decide  the  question  or,  to  determine  either  the  mean¬ 
ing  or  nature  of  ordination.  We  wish,  if  possible,  from  the 
teachings  of  enlightened  reason  and  especially  from  the 
Scriptures,  to  reach  and  present  in  a  clear  light  both  the  facts 
and  the  rationale  of  this  subject.  This  is  necessary,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  vital  connection  with  the  Minister  ium  ques¬ 
tion,  but  because  many  seem  to  have  confused  and  erroneous 
notions  as  to  what  it  is,  and  what  it  does. 

In  general,  Ordination  is  understood  to  mean  the  appoint¬ 
ing  of  men  to  the  sacred  office  of  the  Gospel  ministry.  But 
this  simple  and  intelligible  transaction  has  been  clothed  with 
a  mystery,  that  certainly  does  not  by  right  belong  to  it ;  and  is 
supposed  by  many  to  forbid  investigation,  at  least  by  the  Laity, 
because  they  are  not  learned  in  the  Christian  cabala.  All 
know  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  makes  Ordination  one 
of  its  seven  sacraments.  She  supposes  that  it  imparts,  when 
properly  and  regularly  administered,  an  indelible  character 
to  its  subject ;  and  confers  not  only  authority  to  minister  in 
holy  things,  but  a  power  to  give  virtue  and  efficacy  to  all  the 
other  sacraments  of  the  Church  administered  by  the  ordain¬ 
ed  functionary.  Such  a  view  is  not  only  utterly  void  of  any 
scriptural  foundation,  but  is  liable  to  flagrant  abuses.  Instan¬ 
ces,  innumerable,  might  be  adduced  in  illustration  of  this  fact. 
It  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  extraordinary  power  the  Priests 
exercise  over  their  deluded  people.  It  is  true  that  Protes¬ 
tants,  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  until  now,  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  raised  their  voice  in  opposition  to  the  grosser  forms 
of  these  errors.  Civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  the  cause  of 
truth  have  advanced  just  in  proportion  to  the  degree,  that 
the  people  have  been  convinced  that  the  clergy  were  invested 
with  no  such  extraordinary  powers.  But  are  there  not  many 
still,  who  firmly  and  persistently  believe,  that  there  is  some 
mysterious  virtue  in  ordination,  by  which  something ,  that  no 
one  is  able  to  define,  is  communicated  to  the  person  ordain- 
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ed  ?  Who  does  not  know,  that  this  opinion  is  strangely  and 
widely  prevalent  among  many  Protestant  Christians  at  this 
day?  That  our  Church  is  free  from  it  we  are  by  no  means 
certain.  The  high  Church  tone  of  some  of  her  writers,  and 
the  constitution  of  her  ecclesiastical  polity  in  some  respects 
seem  to  us  to  create  and  foster  such  a  sentiment.  Hence, 
who  will  dispute  the  propriety  of  looking  into  the  subject  ; 
and  if  possible  of  stripping  off  its  assumed  robe  of  mystery, 
and  setting  it  forth  in  its  native  and  scriptural  simplicity  ? 

When  ordination  has  been  performed  in  every  part,  no 
matter  by  whom,  let  us  inquire  what  has  been  conferred  ?  Is 
the  minister  invested  with  more  knowledge,  wisdom,  or  piety, 
than  he  possessed  before  ?  If  he  was  deficient  in  common 
sense,  education,  or  grace,  is  he  not  so  still  ?  Many  a  grace¬ 
less  man  has  been  ordained,  and  been  none  the  graceless  for 
the  act.  The  experience  of  the  whole  Church  shows  that 
there  is  no  special  virtue,  no  indefinable  mysterious  charm, 
in  the  laying  on  of  hands,  to  communicate  new  powers  to  the 
understanding,  or  implant  new  graces  in  the  soul,  any  more 
than  to  add  new  charms  to  the  person  of  the  subject.  If  this 
could  be  so  where  would  be  the  use  of  slow,  tedious,  plodding 
study,  or  continued  self-examination,  watchfulness  and  prayer  ? 
If  this  were  so,  there  would  not  be  the  shadow  of  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  suffering  men  to  come  into  the  ministry,  who  bur¬ 
lesque  preaching  by  their  consummate  ignorance  aud  impu¬ 
dence,  and  bring  reproach  upon  religion  by  their  lack  of  zeal 
and  piety.  The  imposition  of  hands  by  the  only  authorized 
persons,  according  to  the  idea  of  some,  ought  at  once  to  pre¬ 
vent  all  this.  But  we  are  told  that  although  no  ability  of 
communicating  gifts  of  this  sort  is  possessed  by  those  who 
have  the  power  to  ordain ,  yet  ordination  certainly  is  valid 
only  when  performed  in  a  certain  way  and  by  certain  men  ; 
and  that  the  ministrations  of  those,  thus  ordained,  have  a 
validity ,  which  the  ministrations  of  no  others  can  have.  But 
what  do  you  mean  by  valid  and  validity  in  this  connection  ? 
Do  you  mean  that  these  men  are  recognized  by  the  Church 
as  properly  constituted  members,  and  that  their  ministrations 
are  authorized  and  proper  ?  If  so,  we  reply,  one  part  of  the 
Church  may  recognise  them,  but  another  part  may  not.  To 
say  nothing  in  reference  to  the  Papists  setting  aside  all  Pro¬ 
testant  Ordination  as  invalid,  we  know  that  some  Protes¬ 
tants  deny  the  validity  of  the  ordination  ministrations  of 
other  Protestants.  Now  no  matter  who  is  wrong,  all  main¬ 
tain  themselves  to  be  right.  It  is  therefore  indifferent  to  us 
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whether  men  regard  our  Ordination  as  valid  or  not,  if  God 
owns  and  blesses  our  ministrations,  wTe  have  a  testimony  to 
their  validity  far  more  desirable.  And  how  many  who  have 
not  been  Ordained  at  all  have  this  testimony  !  But  still  we 
ask,  what  do  you  mean  by  this  validity?  Do  you  presume 
to  assert  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church  a  certain  Ordination  is  no  Ordination  at  all  ?  If  this 
is  meant  how  is  it  ascertained  ?  In  what-  chapter  and  verse  in 
the  New  Testament  is  the  passage  found  that  settles  this 
point  ?  It  is  not  found  in  the  Gospels,  Acts,  Epistles  and  in  the 
Revelation.  In  the  ministrations  of  ministers  in  all  the  de¬ 
nominations  of  the  Christian  Church,  there  is  no  peculiar  ef¬ 
ficacy  attaching  to  any  one  that  proves  its  ordination  to  be 
more  valid  than  that  of  the  others.  In  our  own  Church  the 
ministrations  of  the  Licentiate  are  often  much  more  abun¬ 
dantly  blessed  of  God  than  those  of  the  ordained  preacher. 
Yet  all  of  them  administer  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  and  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  But  Baptism,  as  administered  by  all,  in  some 
cases  is  unproductive  of  good,  whilst  in  many  others  it  be¬ 
comes  a  great  blessing;  the  Lord’s  Supper  as  administered 
by  all,  is  received  by  some  who  fail  to  discern  the  Lord’s 
body,  and  by  others  who  receive  him  by  faith,  and  are  nour¬ 
ished  and  grow  up  to  everlasting  life.  The  preaching  of  all 
these  is  sometimes  without  effect,  and  at  other  times  most  ef¬ 
fectual.  Now  here  the  results  seem  to  be  the  same  in  all 
cases.  And  where  these  ministrations  are  effectual,  is  it  not 
in  all  cases  the  result  of  the  blessing  of  the  Great  Head  of 
the  Church  on  these  acts  of  his  servants  ?  As  there  are 
hundreds  of  flourishing  congregations,  and  thousands  of  earn¬ 
est  zealous  dsiciples,  who  have  been  enlightened  and  sancti¬ 
fied  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  w’ho  are  active  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom,  and  joyfully  living 
every  day  in  the  hope  of  the  glory  of  God,  in  all  these  de¬ 
nominations  of  Christians,  who  can  say,  that  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  w’ho  thus  accepts  their 
services,  and  crowns  their  labor  with  such  abundant  success, 
the  orders  of  any  are  invalid,  and  their  ministrations  null 
and  void  ? 

That  there  has  been  a  regular  succession  of  ministers  in 
the  Church  from  the  days  of  the  apostles  until  nowT,  and 
always  will  be,  there  is  no  doubt.  But  where  is  the  true  line 
of  this  succession  to  be  found  ?  Most  obviously,  in  good 
men,  who  are  qualified  to  teach,  and  who  have  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  and  not  merely  in  those  wTho  have  been  ordained. 
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And  this  line  of  succession  has  wisely,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  been  thrown  into  such  intricate  windings,  that  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  man  to  trace  it.  There  is  not  now  a  minister  in  the 
world,  who  can  start  from  the  Synod,  Presbytery,  or  Bishops, 
that  ordained  him,  and  go  through  every  age,  naming  his  eccle¬ 
siastical  progenitors,  proving  his  regular  ordination,  until  he 
reach  an  Apostle  as  the  source.  God  has  hidden  the  line  from 
human  view  to  repress  arrogant  pretensions,  and  place  all  his 
servants,  however  aspiring  they  may  be,  upon  the  same  level. 
We  ought  to  be  humble,  for  humility  most  of  all  becomes  our 
profession.  Let  not  any  of  his  servants  then,  even  when  most 
successful,  and  when  receiving  most  numerous  seals  to  their 
ministry,  be  lifted  up,  but  remember  that  when  Paul  planted, 
and  Apollos  watered,  it  was  God  who  gave  the  increase. 
Hence  it  is  obvious  that  ordination  does  not  mean  that  some¬ 
thing  mysterious  is  communicated,  and  must  be  performed 
by  certain  persons  in  a  certain  way. 

But  you  ask,  is  ordination  then  an  unmeaning  and  useless 
ceremony  ?  By  no  means.  That  it  is  a  ceremony  of  great 
importance,  and  productive  of  the  most  valuable  results  is 
shown  by  its  true  nature.  It  is  plain  that  the  great  Bishop 
and  Plead  of  the  Church  has  seen  fit  to  ordain  that,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  truth,  his  kingdom  on  earth  is  to 
be  promoted,  and  the  grand  purposes  of  his  mercy  in  the 
world  are  to  be  accomplished.  But  how  can  the  truth  be 
made  efficacious,  unless  it  be  known  and  received  by  those, 
upon  whom  it  is  designed  to  operate  ?  True,  God  might  pos¬ 
sibly  have  so  arranged  his  designs  of  mercy,  as  to  communi¬ 
cate  his  truth  immediately  to  the  understandings  and  hearts 
of  men.  But  this  is  not  his  method,  for  “it  pleased  God  by 
the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that  believe.”  But 
“How  shall  they  believe  in  Him  of  whom  they  have  not 
heard,  and  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher,  and  how 
shall  they  preach,  except  they  be  sent?”  There  can  be  no 
controversy  about  the  fact,  that  God  has  in  all  ages  made  the 
preaching  of  the  word  the  most  effectual  means  for  the  con¬ 
viction  and  conversion  of  sinners,  and  the  edification  and 
advancement  in  holiness  of  heart  and  life,  through  faith  in 
the  word,  of  his  saints  on  earth.  How  as  God  has  so  ordered, 
that  the  great  and  saving  truths  of  the  Gospel  of  his  Son 
should  be  taught  to  men  by  men,  it  certainly  was  his  inten¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  and  proper,  that  particular 
persons  should  in  some  way  beset  apart  to  the  office  of  preach¬ 
ing  and  teaching.  Hence  the  Apostle  explicitly  informs  us 
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that  God  gave,  “some  apostles,  and  some  prophets,  and  some 
evangelists,  and  some  pastors  and  teachers,  for  the  perfect¬ 
ing  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edify¬ 
ing  of  the  body  of  Christ.” 

Neither  can  there  be  any  question  as  to  the  necessity  of 
proper  qualifications  in  those  who  are  to  impart  moral  and 
religious  instruction.  There  is  however  a  diversity  of  opin¬ 
ion,  as  to  how  much  intellectual  culture  is  requisite  to  the 
faithful  and  successful  discharge  of  the  functions  of  the 
ministerial  office.  This  point  we  will  not  now  discuss  further 
than  to  remark  that,  when  our  Lord  sent  out  the  first  preach¬ 
ers,  they  undoubtedly  possessed  qualifications  perfectly  adap¬ 
ted  to  their  employment.  They  underwent  a  previous  pre¬ 
paratory  training.  And  as  all  preachers  of  the  Gospel  should 
be  “apt  to  teach,”  the  Church  should  require,  that  those  who 
aspire  to  the  sacred  office  of  the  ministry,  should  be  put  on  a 
course  of  training,  in  order  that  the  Church  may  be  able  to 
ascertain  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  whether  they  are  likely  ever 
to  be  able  rightly  to  divide  the  word,  and  become  workmen 
that  need  not  be  ashamed.  Especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  their  induction  into  office  by  ordination  does  not-  impart 
to  them  any  qualities  they  would  otherwise  lack.  Prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  ministry  implies,  at  least,'  a  knowledge  and  love 
of  the  truth,  zeal  for  its  propagation,  the  faculty  of  commun¬ 
icating  ideas  with  precision  and  clearness,  ability  to  stop  the 
mouths  of  gainsayers,  and,  above,  all  warm,  active,  practical 
piety.  But  it  may  be  asked,  who  shall  have  the  supervision 
of  those  who  are  candidates  for  the  gospel  ministry,  direct 
their  studies,  judge  of  their  progress,  and  ascertain  their  fit¬ 
ness  for  the  work  ?  We  answer,  undoubtedly  the  Church .  This 
it  most  easily  and  effectually  can  do,  by  delegating  certain  of 
its  officers  or  members  to  carry  out  its  wishes  on  the  subject. 
As  the  ministry  is  an  office  in  the  Church,  and  not  the  Church 
itself,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  see  that  the  office  is 
filled,  and  its  functions  discharged,  by  worthy  men.  This 
duty  and  right  Christ  has  committed  to  the  Church.  And 
as  ordination  does  not  make  ministers,  the  Church,  but  only 
makes  the  Church,  ministers,  it  is  not  proper  that  the  minis¬ 
try  should  of  necessity  be  in  itself  a  self-perpetuating  order. 
Therefore  while  it  is  proper,  for  many  reasons,  that  ministers, 
themselves  ordained,  should  be  delegated  and  authorized  by 
the  Church,  to  ordain  those  whom  the  Church  judges  fit,  yet 
it  is  not  by  any  divine  right  that  they  possess  this  privilege,- 
Voi/xiII,  No.  50.  38 
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to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  in  the  Church.  This  will  ap¬ 
pear  when  the  ordinations,  recorded  in  scripture,  are  consid¬ 
ered.  Hence  we  would  abolish  the  Ministerium ,  and  give 
our  lay  representatives  in  Synod  a  voice,  and  a  vote  in  ref- 
ference  to  the  qualifications  and  fitness  of  a  candidate  for 
ordination.  Let  ordained  ministers  perform  the  act  of  ordi¬ 
nation  ;  not  because  there  is  some  secret  virtue,  some  pecu¬ 
liar  sacredness,  or  some  extraordinary  character,  communica¬ 
ted  from  the  hands  imposed  to  the  head  of  the  candidate  ; 
not  because  anything  is  transmitted  in  the  way  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  propagation  ;  but  because  men,  who  have  been  taught, 
and  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  experience,  are  the  most  suit¬ 
able  persons  that  can  be  employed  by  the  Church  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  so  much  importance. 

But  how  shall  Ordination  be  performed  ?  Among  the 
primitive  Christians  it  wTas  performed  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands.  This  is  still  the  mode  almost  universally  adopted  in 
the  Christian  Church.  Without  insisting  upon  any  particular 
form  as  absolutely  essential,  in  this  simple  act  of  appointing 
to  an  office,  it  is  proper  to  observe  the  mode  practiced  by  the 
Apostles.  But  here  we  must  be  careful  to  guard  against  mis¬ 
taken  views.  The  Apostles  had  power  to  impart  miraculous 
gifts,  and  extraordinary  powers  by  the  laying  on  of  hands. 
But  who  will  contend  that  this  is  so,  in  any  degree,  with  or¬ 
dinary  ministers  of  the  Gospel?  In  this  respect  the  Apostles 
had  no  successors.  The  idea  must  be  repudiated  that  there 
is  any  mystery  in  ordinary  ministerial  Ordination.  The  lay¬ 
ing  on  of  hands  is  a  public  and  solemn  recognition  and  dec¬ 
laration  by  those  who  perform  the  ceremony,  that  the  Church 
has  subjected  the  candidate  to  such  a  course  of  training  and 
examination,  as  to  enable  her  to  decide  that  he  is  qualified  to 
become  a  teacher  in  the  school  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  she 
is  willing  to  recognize  him  as  such.  The  candidate  by  the 
vows  he  assumes  takes  the  oath  of  office.  Prayer  is  offered, 
and  the  candidate  is  commended  to  the  guidance  and  bless¬ 
ing  of  heaven,  in  the  hope  and  faith,  that  He  who  hears  and 
answers  prayer  will  grant  to  the  young  preacher  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  his  good  spirit.  The  individual  is  thus  inducted  into 
an  office,  instituted  in  the  Church  by  Jesus  Christ  himself ; 
he  is  authorized  to  preach  the  word,  administer  the  ordinan¬ 
ces  of  the  Church,  and  do  all  things  that  are  proper  in  a  min¬ 
ster  of  the  gospel.  Where  is  the  mystery  in  all  this  ?  Noth¬ 
ing  surely  has  taken  place  but  a  simple  investiture.  The  man 
is  in  no- wise  changed ;  he  has  not  been  raised  to  a  new 
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order ;  he  has  only  been  placed  in  a  new  relation,  and 
inducted  into  a  new  office,  with  the  express  injunction  not 
“to  lord  it  over  God’s  heritage.”  It  is  parallel  to  investing 
an  individual  with  a  civil  office.  Every  one  understands  this. 
For  example  a  man  is  elected,  or  the  majority  of  the  voters 
decide  that  he  is  fit,  and  by  them  authorized  to  be  President 
of  the  United  States.  How  is  he  to  be  invested  with  the  of¬ 
fice  ?  The  fourth  day  of  March  arrives,  and  the  ceremony 
of  inauguration  is  performed,  and  the  person  chosen  is  cloth¬ 
ed  with  all  the  authority  of  the  office.  But  in  what  does  the 
mystery  consist  ?  Not  in  the  chief  Justice  who  administers 
the  oath,  that  communicates,  in  some  undefinable  manner,  a 
new  character  to  the  man,  and  invests  him  with  new  powers. 
It  is  the  constitution  of  the  country  which  expresses  the  sov¬ 
ereign  will  of  the  people,  that  gives  to  the  President  all  his 
power.  Beyond  that  he  has  no  more  power  than  any  other 
citizen,  and  by  that  he  does  not  occupy  a  mysterious  and  un¬ 
approachable  position  of  isolation  from  those  whose  servant 
he  is.  So,  it  is  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  expressing  as  it 
does  the  sovereign  will  of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and  which 
is  the  great  fundamental  law  and  constitution  of  the  Church, 
and  whose  provisions  the  Church  is  to  have  carried  out,  that 
gives  to  the  minister  all  his  right  and  authority.  Upon  the 
Church  is  thrown  the  responsibility  of  training  suitable  per¬ 
sons  to  the  office,  judging  of  their  qualifications,  declaring 
their  fitness,  inducting  them  formally  into  office,  and  pre¬ 
venting  the  intrusion  of  ignorant,  and  wicked  men  into  the 
ministry.  The  Church  cannot  rid  itself  of  this  responsibil¬ 
ity.  Now  what  is  there  in  this  simple  transaction  that  should 
separate  the  minister  so  widely  from  others  in  the  Church. 
Is  it  not  time  we  clear  away  the  mist  which  superstition  has 
thrown  around  the  sacred  office  ?  Why  should  not  intelli¬ 
gent  pious  laymen  have  a  voice  in  deciding  who  are  fit  sub¬ 
jects  for  its  administration  ? 

But,  says  the  objector,  you  are  letting  down  the  dignity  of 
the  sacred  office  entirely  to  low.  But  how  could  the  charac¬ 
ter,  honor  and  dignity  of  the  office  be  better  established  and 
maintained,  than  by  removing  from  it  all  high  pretensions 
which  have  no  foundation  in  fact,  and  cannot  therefore  be  sup¬ 
ported.  The  means,  here  proposed  for  the  perpetuation  of 
the  ministry,  seem  perfectly  adapted  to  the  end  arrived  at, 
and  therefore  are  least  objectionable.  By  throwing  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  upon  the  Church,  as  our  Lord  evidently  has  done 
in  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  those  who  would  become 
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hCr  teachers,  watchfulness  and  care  are  secured,  so  that  those 
who  are  brought  into  the  ministry  will  not  only  be  entitled 
to,  but  will  receive  all  the  respect  due  to  their  high  calling. 
In  this  country  we  deny  the  divine  right  of  kings ,  and  yet 
we  believe  that  the  “powers  that  be”  are  “ordained  of  God.” 
So  that  when  the  people  select  one  of  their  number  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  place  him  in  office,  we  re¬ 
gard  him  just  as  truly  a  divinely  appointed  magistrate  as  any 
monarch  in  Europe.  So  when  the  people  see  the  clergy  re¬ 
nouncing  all  mysterious  claims  to  honor,  and  acting  as  though 
they  felt,  that  they  have  received  a  trust  from  them,  to  dis¬ 
charge  for  their  benefit,  then  will  they  be  disposed  to  regard 
the  office  with  the  highest  reverence,  and  the  ministerial  char¬ 
acter  will  exert  the  greatest  moral  influence.  We  cannot  ad¬ 
mit,  as  legitimate,  the  claims  for  the  ministry  put  forth,  upon 
the  principle  jure  divino ,  until  it  shall  be  proved  that  the 
labors  of  those  who  assert  them  are  alone  blessed  by  the 
Head  of  the  Church.  Until  this  can  be  done,  or  what  would 
be  the  same  thing,  an  express  declaration  of  scripture  found 
to  authorize  these  claims,  they  cannot  be  admitted  as  just, 
and  founded  in  truth. 

In  the  form  of  ordination  contained  in  the  Liturgy,  of  the 
General  Synod  it  is  said  :  “The  first  preachers  of  the  gospel 
received  their  commission  immediately  from  our  Lord  him¬ 
self;  and  they  ordained  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  such  as^ 
they  deemed  qualified  to  be  their  fellow  laborers  and  succes¬ 
sors.  Thus  has  one  minister  ordained  another  to  the  service 
of  Christ  down  to  the  present  time.”  This  seems  to  convey 
the  idea  that  one  minister  selects,  ordains,  and  sends  forth 
another  minister,  and  that  the  office  is  received  by  the  one 
from  the  other,  and  that  the  one  possesses  an  inherent  divine 
right  to  make  the  bestownfent.  If  this  be  the  idea,  where  is 
the  Scripture  authority  for  it?  Christ  committed  this  work 
to  the  Church,  and  ministers  act  in  the  matter  only  as 
officers  of  the  Church,  and  not  by  any  jure  divino  inherent 
in  themselves.  Further  it  is  said  :  “This  is  b\  no  means  an 
outward  or  unmeaning  ceremony.  Ordination  administered 
and  received  in  true  faith,  is  accompanied  by  the  blessing  and 
sanction  of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and  thus  confirms  unto 
those,  who  have  been  duly  called,  plenary  power  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  ministry.”  Here  Ordination  is  only  the 
confirmation  of  authority,  which  the  Church  has  consented 
to  give  to  the  individual,  and  the  blessing  of  the  Head  of  the 
Church  is  made  dependent  upon  the  faith  of  the  parties  con- 
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cerned,  that  is  the  Church  and  the  candidate.  But  suppose 
there  is  no  faith  exercised,  still  the  “power  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  ministry”  is  confirmed.  The  preacher  is  not 
mysteriously  invested  with  anything,  the  consent  of  the 
Church  that  he  should  be  a  minister  is  confirmed,  he  has 
been  appointed  to  the  office,  that  is  all. 

What  then  is  the  rationale  of  Ordination  ?  Why  nothing 
more  or  less  than  this,  to  secure  a  succession  of  pious ,  zealous 
and  capable  teachers  in  the  Church  of  Christ ,  and  to  secure 
the  judgment ,  and  concurrence  of  the  Church ,  through  sev¬ 
eral  competent  persons  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance , 
But  it  will  not  do  to  be  satisfied  with  any  amount  of  mere 
reasoning  on  a  subject  of  this  nature.  Therefore,  we  shall 
now  turn  to  the  Scriptures  and  try  to  show  that  the  views  we 
have  here  presented  are  sustained  by  the  New  Testament. 
There  are  not  many  passages  to  examine,  for  the  word  or¬ 
dain.  in  the  sense  of  inducting  into  office  does  not  frequent¬ 
ly  occur  in  the  New  Testament.  And,  we  think,  we  are  jus¬ 
tified  in  confining  our  inquiries  to  this  portion  of  the  sacred 
volume,  because  it  is  with  the  Christian  ministry,  we  have 
to  do,  and  not  with  the  Jewish  priesthood.  Let  us  then  ex¬ 
amine  every  passage  in  which  the  term,  in  the  sense  of 
choosing  or  setting  apart  to  an  office  occurs. 

Mark  3  :  14.  “And  he  ordained  twelve,  that  thev  should 
be  with  him,  and  that  he  might  send  them  forth  to  preach.’ 
The  original  word  here  rendered  ordained,  is  which 

is  generally  translated  to  make.  A  more  general  and  in¬ 
definite  word  than  this  could  scarcely  be  found.  Hence 
this  passage  determines  nothing  in  reference  to  the  mode  of 
Ordination.  It  only  states  the  fact,  that  Jesus  appointed 
twelve  Apostles,  Judas  Iscariot  being  one  of  them.  How, 
we  know  not. 

John  15  :  16.  “Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have  chosen 
you,  and  ordained  you,  that  ye  should  go  and  bring  forth 
fruit,  and  that  your  fruit  should  remain  ;  that  whatsoever  ye 
shall  ask  of  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  may  give  it  you.” 
Here  the  Greek  wrnrd  is  used,  which  in  English  means 

to  place ,  and  is  about  as  indefinite  as  the  former  wrord.  This 
passage  simply  declares  the  fact  also,  that  Christ  had  ap¬ 
pointed  or  designated  the  twelve  to  go  forth  as  teachers  of 
his  religion,  and  had  qualified  them  for  being  successful 
teachers. 

Acts  1  :  21,  22.  “Wherefore  of  these  men  which  have 
cotnpanied  with  us  all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in 
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and  out  among  us,  beginning  from  the  baptism  of  John,  unto 
that  same  day  that  he  was  taken  up  from  us,  must  one  be 
ordained  to  be  a  witness  with  us  of  his  resurrection.”  In 
this  passage  we  have  the  word  yeveod at,  which  ordinarily 
means  to  be ,  to  exist ,  and  more  remotely  to  make.  This  word 
is,  if  anything,  more  indefinite  than  the  others.  “The  ex¬ 
pression  does  not  imply  that  he  must  be  set  apart  in  any 
particular  manner ,  but  simply  that  one  should  be  designated 
or  appointed  for  this  specific  purpose,  to  be  a  zvitness ,  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ.” 

Acts  14  :  23.  “And  when  they  had  ordained  them  elders 
in  every  Church,  and  had  prayed  with  fasting,  they  com¬ 
mended  them  to  the  Lord,  on  whom  they  believed.”  The 
original  ztiporovyawtes,  here  used  is  somewhat  more  limited  in 
its  signification,  than  any  word  yet  referred  to.  It  is  only 
found  in  one  other  place  in  the  New  Testament,  2  Cor.  8 : 
19,  where  it  is  applied  to  Luke,  and  translated,  “who  was 
also  chosen  of  the  Church  (i.  e.,  appointed,  or  elected  by  suf¬ 
frage  by  the  Churches),  to  travel  with  us”  etc.  The  verb 
properly  means  to  stretch  out  the  hand ,  and  has  allusion  to 
the  manner  of  voting  by  elevating  the  hand,  and  hence  signi¬ 
fies  to  appoint  or  elect.  In  the  case  of  Luke  it  was  nothing 
more  than  the  appointment  to  a  particular  office ;  just  as  if 
the  Kansas  Relief  Committee  of  New  York  should  appoint 
some  person  worthy  of  trust,  to  bear  their  contributions  to 
the  distressed  inhabitants  of  Kansas.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that 
Paul  and  Barnabas  did  this,  but  nothing  more  is  meant  than 
that  they  presided  when  the  choice  was  made.  This  word 
determines  nothing  in  reference  to  the  manner  of  Ordina¬ 
tion.  1  Tim.  2:  7.  “Whereunto  I  am  ordained  a  preacher 
and  apostle,  (I  speak  the  truth  in  Christ,  and  lie  not,)  a 
teacher  of  the  Gentiles  in  faith  and  verity.”  Here  Paul 
speaks  of  himself.  He  uses  the  same  word  noticed  above  in 
John  15:  16.  Here  it  is  ef f0ip,  and  means  “I  am  placed  or 
constituted.”  It  does  not  convey  the  technical  signification 
now  attached  to  the  word  ordain.  Titus  1:5.  “For  this 
cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  shouldest  set  in  order 
the  things  that  are  wanting  and  ordain  elders  in  every  city 
as  I  had  appointed  thee.”  This  word  xataorrjcrji,  simply  means 
to  constitute ,  appoint  or  ordain  to  an  office ;  as  in  Luke  12  : 
14,  “Man,  who  made  me  a  judge  or  divider  over  you.”  Acts 
7 :  10.  “And  he  made  him  governor  over  Egypt  and  all  his 
house.”  Heb.  5:  1.  “For  every  high-priest  taken  from 
among  men  is  ordained  for  men,”  etc.  There  are  many  oth- 
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er  passages  in  which  this  word  occurs  but  no  where  does  it 
imply  the  performance  of  an  ordination  service,  and  there¬ 
fore  determine  the  manner  of  ordaining. 

These,  we  believe,  are  all  the  passages  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  in  which  the  word  ordain  occurs  in  the  sense  of  appoint¬ 
ing  to  an  office.  In  the  original,  five  different  words  are 
used,  three  of  which  are  the  most  indefinite  and  general 
terms  in  the  language,  and  the  other  two  are  used  to  express 
the  ordinary  appointments  to  office  among  men.  Why  this 
indifference  in  the  use  of  terms,  if  there  is  something  so  won¬ 
derful  and  mysterious  in  the  manner  or  act  of  ordination  ? 
Do  not  the  sacred  writers  speak  on  this  subject,  very  much  as 
we  in  this  country  do  of  the  appointment  of  civil  officers, 
when  we  say  that  a  man  is  chosen,  made,  or  appointed,  a 
governor,  judge  or  magistrate?  Hence  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  more  mysterious  in  the  one  than  in  the  other,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  one  is  a  much  higher  and  important  office  than 
the  other.  In  both  cases  the  appointment  means  something 
important,  that  the  individual  has  been  invested  with  an  im¬ 
portant  office,  and  this  importance  is  in  proportion  to  the  in¬ 
terests  involved.  Evidently  the  technical  signification  com¬ 
monly  attached  to  ordination,  is  not  conveyed  in  a  single  in¬ 
stance,  in  which  the  term  is  used  in  the  New"  Testament. 

But  the  rite  of  Ordination  ought  to  be  administered  by 
some  body,  and  in  some  way,  We  have  already  stated  wrhy 
it  is  proper  that  the  ceremony  should  be  performed  by  or¬ 
dained  ministers,  and  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Let  us 
now  see  whether  the  views,  which  have  been  presented,  har¬ 
monize  with  the  ordinations,  of  which  accounts  are  given  in 
the  New  Testament. 

The  first  one  is  recorded  in  Acts  6 :  1-7.  “In  those  days 
when  the  number  of  the  disciples  wras  multiplied,  there  arose 
a  murmuring  of  the  Grecians  against  the  Hebrews,  because 
their  widows  were  neglected  in  the  daily  ministrations.  Then 
the  twelve  called  the  multitude  of  the  disciples  unto  them, 
and  said,  it  is  not  reason  that  we  should  leave  the  word  of 
God,  and  serve  tables.  Wherefore  brethren,  look  ye  out 
among  you  seven  men  of  honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  wisdom,  whom  we  may  appoint  over  this  business. 
But  we  will  give  ourselves  continually  to  prayer,  and  to  the 
ministry  of  the  word.  And  the  saying  pleased  the  whole 
multitude ;  and  they  chose  Stephen,  a  man  full  of  faith  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  Philip,  and  Prochorus,  and  Nicanor, 
and  Tirnon,  and  Parmenas,  and  Nicolas  a  proselyte  of  Anti- 
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och,  whom  they  set  before  the  Apostles ;  and  when  they  had 
prayed  they  laid  hands  on  them.  And  the  wrord  of  God  in¬ 
creased;  and  the  number  of  disciples  multiplied  in  Jerusalem 
greatly;  and  a  great  company  of  the  priests  were  obedient 
to  the  faith.”  In  this  instance  the  “brethren,”  laymen  we 
presume,  “looked  out,”  seven  men  approved  by  them,  that  is 
the  “brethren,”  brought  them  to  the  apostles,  and  they  pray¬ 
ed,  and  ordained  them  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  They  set 
them  apart,  or  appointed  them,  or  confirmed  the  judgment 
of  the  brethren  in  selecting  them  for  the  deacon’s  office.  This 
we  would  call  an  installation.  Yet  Stephen  not  only  preach¬ 
ed,  but  wrought  miracles  also. 

The  next  instance  is  found  in  Acts  13  :  1-3.  “Now  there 
were  in  the  Church  that  was  at  Antioch,  certain  prophets 
and  teachers  ;  as  Barnabas  and  Simeon  that  was  called  Niger, 
and  Lucius  of  Cyrene,  and  Manaen,  which  had  been  brought 
up  with  Herod,  the  tetrarch,  and  Saul.  As  they  minister¬ 
ed  to  the  Lord  and  fasted,  the  Holy  Ghost  said,  separate  me 
Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  I  have  called 
them.  And  when  they  had  fasted  and  prayed,  and  laid  their 
hands  on  them,  they  sent  them  away.”  Here  the  persons 
were  designated  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  although  they 
had  previously  been  invested  with  the  office  of  the  sacred 
ministry,  yet  as  they  were  to  become  missionaries  among  the 
Gentiles,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  appointed  or 
ordained  to  this  special  work.  Whether  Simeon,  Lucius,  and 
Manaen,  who  administered  the  rite  to  Barnabas  and  Saul, 
were  themselves  ordained  ministers  of  the  gospel  or  not  (and 
who  can  prove  that  they  were  ?)  does  not  materially  effect 
the  validity  of  the  act. 

In  1  Tim.  4 :  4,  Paul  speaks  to  his  son  Timothy  concern¬ 
ing  his  ordination  thus  :  “Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee, 
which  was  given  thee  by  prophecy,  with  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  the  presbytery.”  Here  was  the  ordination  of  a 
preacher.  How  and  by  whom  was  it  done  ?  The  word  ren¬ 
dered  “presbytery”  in  this  passage,  occurs  only  in  two  other 
places  in  the  New  Testament.  In  Luke  22  :  G6,  it  is  render¬ 
ed  “elders ;”  and  in  Acts  22  :  5,  it  is  rendered  “estate  of 
the  elders.”  It  properly  means  an  assembly  of.  aged  men  ; 
a  council  of  elders ;  and  by  no  means  does  it  necessarily 
mean  an  assembly  of  ordained  ministers  only.  In  Luke  and 
Acts  it  refers  to  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim.  But  Timothy  was 
not  ordained  by  that  body  surely.  Paul  certainly  was  a  mem¬ 
ber,  and  probably  president  of  the  Council  (or  Synod)  by 
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which  Timothy  was  ordained,  but  who  can  say  that  his  asso¬ 
ciates,  many  of  them  at  least,  were  not  aged,  intelligent  lay¬ 
men  ?  In  his  second  epistle  to  Timothy,  Paul  says,  1 :  6. 
‘‘Wherefore  I  put  thee  in  remembrance  that  thou  stir  up  the 
gift  of  God,  which  is  in  thee  by  the  putting  on  of  my  hands.” 
In  the  next  verse  Paul  specifies  what  “the  gift  of  God,”  here 
spoken  of,  was.  It  is  the  spirit  “of  power”  to  bear  trials, 
“of  love”  to  God  and  man,  and  “of  a  sound  mind,”  a  mind 
well  balanced  and  under  right  influences.  This  spirit  Timo¬ 
thy  was  exhorted  to  cultivate  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel. 
The  meaning  evidently  is  that  these  qualifications  had  been 
conferred  by  God,  and  that  the  gift  had  been  recognized  by 
the  Church  in  his  ordination.  It  does  not  mean  that  any 
mysterious  influences  had  gone  from  the  hands  of  the  ordain- 
ers,  imparting  any  holiness  or  gifts  to  Timothy  which  he  had 
not  before. 

Besides  these  passages,  Paul  refers  to  the  subject  of  ordi¬ 
nation  several  times  in  his  letters  to  Timothy  and  Titus.  The 
instances  are  these,  1  Tim.  5:  22.  “Lay  hands  suddenly  on 
no  man  ;  neither  be  thou  partaker  of  other  men’s  sins.”  2 
Tim.  2:  2.  “And  the  things  which  thou  hast  heard  from  me 
among  many  witnesses,  the  same  commit  thou  unto  faithful 
men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also.”  Titus  1  :  5. 
“For  this  cause  I  left  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  shouldest  set 
in  order  the  things  that  are  wanting,  and  ordain  elders  in 
every  city.”  With  regard  to  the  manner  of  ordaining,  Paul 
says  nothing  more  than  what  is  implied  in  his  reference  to 
the  laying  on  of  hands.  That  Timothy  and  Titus  were  com¬ 
missioned  to  ordain  without  the  judgment  and  concurrence  of 
the  people,  the  Church,  does  not  appear.  That  they  presid¬ 
ed  on  these  solemn  occasions  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  lay¬ 
men  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  matter,  has  never  been 
proved. 

Now  when  it  is  remembered  how  much  has  been  said  and 
written  on  the  subject  of  ordination  by  learned  men  in  the 
Church,  it  is  surprising  that  the  sacred  writers  say  so  little 
concerning  it ;  that  they  use  so  few  words,  and  those  words 
the  most  indefinite  and  general  in  the  language ;  that  they 
use  them  without  caution  or  explanation,  in  short  that  they 
make  so  little  of  it.  Would  this  be  so,  were  the  rite  invested 
with  all  the  importance  that  some  attach  to  it?  How  vastly 
different  is  the  case  when  they  speak  of  the  qualifications  of 
the  candidate  for  the  gospel  ministry.  On  this  point  the 
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sacred  writers  express  themselves  with  great  caution,  and 
peculiar  earnestness.  Take  the  following  passages  as  exam¬ 
ples  in  point :  1  Tim.  3:  1-7.  “This  is  a  true  saying,  If  a 

man  desire  the  office  of  a  bishop  he  desireth  a  good  work.’’ 
“A  bishop  then  must  be  blameless,  the  husband  of  one  wife, 
vigilant,  sober,  of  good  behaviour,  given  to  hospitality,  apt 
to  teach;  not  given  to  wine,  no  striker,  not  greedy  of  filthy- 
lucre ;  but  patient ;  not  a  brawler,  not  covetous ;  one  that 
ruleth  w’ell  his  own  house,  having  his.  children  in  subjection 
with  all  gravity,  (for  if  a  man  know  not  how  to  rule  his  own 
house,  how  shall  he  take  care  of  the  Church  of  God  ?)  not  a 
novice,  lest  being  lifted  up  with  pride  he  fall  into  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  Devil ;  moreover  he  must  have  a  good  report 
of  them  which  are  without ;  lest  he  fall  into  reproach,  and 
the  snare  of  the  Devil,”  etc.  1  Tim.  5:  17.  “Let  the  elders 
that  rule  well,  be  counted  worthy  of  double  honor,  especially 
theywholabor  in  thewordand  doctrine.”  2  Tim.  2:  2.  “And 
the  things  which  thou  hast  heard  of  me  among  many  witnes¬ 
ses,  the  same  commit  thou  to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able 
to  teach  others  also.”  Verses  24  and  25.  “And  the  servant 
of  the  Lord  must  not  strive ;  but  be  gentle  unto  all  men,  apt 
to  teach,  patient  ;  in  meekness  instructing  those  that  oppose 
themselves.”  Titus  1 :  5-9.  “For  this  cause  left  I  thee  in 
Crete,  that  thou  shouldest  set  in  order  the  things  that  are 
wanting,  and  ordain  elders  in  every  city,  as  I  had  appointed 
thee  ;  if  any  be  blameless,  the  husband  of  one  wife,  having 
faithful  children,  not  accused  of  riot  or  unruly.  For  a  bish¬ 
op  must  be  blameless  as  the  steward  of  God ;  not  self-willed, 
not  soon  angry,  not  givm  to  wine,  no  striker,  not  given  to 
filthy  lucre ;  but  a  lover  of  hospitality,  a  lover  of  good  men, 
sober,  just,  holy,  temperate,  holding  fast  the  faithful  word, 
as  he  hath  been  taught,  that  he  may  be  able,  by  sound  doc¬ 
trine,  both  to  exhort  and  to  convince  the  gainsay ers.” 

These  qualifications  in  the  estimation  of  the  apostle  are 
those  wffiich  are  of  the  first  and  greatest  importance ;  and  in 
these,  others  besides  the  ministers  have  an  interest,  and 
should,  if  possible,  be  led  to  manifest  a  deeper  concern.  As 
to  the  manner  of  ordination,  Paul  lays  no  stress  upon  it,  but 
in  reference  to  the  qualifications  of  ministers,  he  gives  “line 
upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept.”  He  not  only  refers  to 
the  moral,  but  also,  to  the  intellectual  qualifications,  neces¬ 
sary  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  functions  of  the  sacred  of¬ 
fice.  Hence  we  conclude  thac  from  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament  also,  the  rationale  of  ordination  seems  to  be  ;  to 
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secure  a  succession  of  pious ,  zealous,  and  capable  teachers  in 
the  Church  of  Christ ,  and  to  secure  the  judgment,  and  con¬ 
currence  of  the  Church ,  through  several  competent  persons  in 
a  subject  of  so  much  importance.  Tn  the  light  of  reason  and 
the  New  Testament,  therefore  what  is  there  in  the  ordination 
of  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  that  should  exclude  pious  in¬ 
telligent  laymen  from  participating  in  his  examination,  vot¬ 
ing  on  the  question  of  his  fitness,  and  even  (under  circumstan¬ 
ces  which  might  occur)  laying  their  hands  upon  his  head,  in¬ 
voking  the  blessing  of  the  Great  Master  upon  him,  and  bid¬ 
ding  him  go  forth  and  preach,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Is 
there  anything  implied  or  asserted  in  the  New  Testament,  to 
which  alone  we  appeal,  to  forbid  this  ? 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

HYMN  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

Translated  by  Rev.  Matthias  Sheeleigh,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MISSIONARY  HYMN. 

uJesu,  bittend  kommen  wir .” 

Mel.  uGott  sey  Dank  in  alter  Welt.” 

Jesus,  now  we  bring'  our  plea, 

Praying,  with  thine  own,  to  thee  : 

Hear  our  earnest  childlike  cry; 

What  we  seek  do  not  deny^ 

Jesus,  in  our  midst  be  known; 

Let  us  wholly  be  rhine  owu  : 

Send  on  us  thy  Spirit,  Lord, 

As  is  promised  in  thy  word. 

Bid  the  Church,  from  deadness  wake, 

And  deceitful  peace  forsake : 

Thou  the  glory  of  thy  name, 

Over  all  the  land  proclaim. 

Loudly  sounding,  let  thy  word 
Far  and  wide  be  quickly  heard: 

Give  the  heathen  all  to  j-ee 
Gospel  grace  and  peace  from  thee. 

Open  wide  each  nation’s  door  : 

Spread  the  reign  to  every  shore, 
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O’er  all  enmity  and  might, — 
Calling  day  from  out  the  night. 

To  thy  heralds  life  impart, 

Hoping  faith  and  glowing  heart: 
Plenteous  fruit  of  grace  be  known 
From  the  seed  in  weeping  sown. 

Zion,  bless  the  Lord  above! 

All  thy  pray’rs  he  hears  in  love : 
See  his  reign  o’er  earth  extend ! 
Who  his  joy  can  comprehend? 


ARTICLE  IX. 

NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

History  of  the  United  Netherlands ,  From  the  death  of  William  the  Si¬ 
lent,  to  the  Synod  of  Dort.  With  a  full  view  of  the  English- Dutch  strug¬ 
gle  against  Spain,  and  of  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  By 
J ohx  Lothrop  Motley,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  Corresponding  Member  of 
the  Institute  of  France,  Author  of  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  2 
vols.  :  New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers,  1861.  We  are  glad  to  welcome 
these  volumes  from  the  pen  of  the  accomplished  author,  one  of  our 
own  countrymen,  who  has  conferred  so  high  an  honor  upon  American 
literature,  and  placed  the  whole  world  under  obligation  to  him  for  the 
successful  and  brilliant  prosecution  of  the  task  undertaken  b$’  him.  This- 
new  work  will  add  to  his  reputation  as  an  historian.  Mr.  Motley  posses¬ 
ses  peculiar  qualifications  for  the  labors  to  which  he  has  devoted  him¬ 
self.  He  unites,  in  an  eminent  degree  the  power  of  patient  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  that  of  vivid  representation.  He  loves  his  work,  and  engages 
in  it  with  all  that  zest,  so  essential  to  success.  He  alwavs  ri-es  to  the 
measure  of  his  subject,  placing  himself  in  genial  sympathy  w7ith  his 
characters,  and  inspiring  his  readers  with  the  same  enthusiasm.  No  one 
can  peruse  the  thrilling  narrative  and  description  without  catching 
something  of  the  same  spirit.  “History,”  as  the  author  well  observes, 
“has  few  so  fruitful  examples  of  the  dangers,  which  come  from  supersti¬ 
tion  and  despotism,  and  the  blessings  which  flow  from  the  maintenance 
of  religious  and  political  freedom  as  those,  afforded  by  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Holland  on  the  one  side,  and  Spain  and  Rome  on 
the  other,  during  the  epoch,”  which  he  describes.  For  this  reason  ho 
enters  minutely  into  the  secret  details  of  this  conspiracy  of  king  and 
priest  against  the  people,  and  shows,  how  it  was  baffled  bv  the  strong 
energies  of  two  free  nations  combined,  and  the  Protestantism  of  Europe 
saved.  The  history  is,  therefore,  “not  exclusively  the  history  of  Hol¬ 
land.  It  is  the  story  of  the  great  combat  between  despotism,  sacerdotal 
and  regal,  and  the  spirit  of  rational,  human  liberty.  *  *  *  The 
quarrel  was  in  its  nature  irreconcilable  and  eternal,  as  the  wrarfare  be¬ 
tween  wrong  and  right  ;  and  the  establishment  of  a  comparative  civil 
liberty  in  Europe  and  America  was  the  result  of  the  religious  wars  of 
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the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.’7  The  period  occupied  by  these 
two  volumes  is  from  1584  to  1590  5  two  additional  volumes  will  com- 
piete  the  work,  carrying  the  history  of  the  Republic  down  to  the  Synod 
of  Dort,  the  appearance  of  which  will  be  anticipated  by  the  literary 
public  with  deep  interest. 

The  enterprising  publishers  have  issued  the  work  in  their  usual,  at¬ 
tractive  style.  A  portrait  of  the  Prince  of  Parma  is  prefixed  to  the  first 
volume,  and  that  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to  the  second. 

Quinti  Horatii  Flacci  opera  omnia,  ex  recensione  A.  J.  Macleane. 

AEschylus  ex  novissima  recensione  Frederici  A.  Paley.  Accessit  ver- 
borum  qua  prcecipue  notanda  sunt  et  nominum  index. 

M.  Tullii  Ciceronis  Cato  Major  sive  de  Senectute  Ccelius  sive  de 
Amicitia  et  Epistolce  selectee  recensuit  G.  Long  :  New  York,  Harper 
&  Brothers,  1861.  We  are  very  much  gratified  with  the  appearance  of 
this  beautiful  series  of  the  Classics,  designed  as  text-books  for  our  Ac¬ 
ademies  and  Colleges.  There  is  just  the  text,  presented  in  an  attractive 
form,  clear  type,  excellent  paper  and  flexible  binding,  without  any  an- 
notatb  ns  or  the  ordinary  appliances,  which  so  often  retard  rather  than 
facilitate  the  progress  of  the  stud-mt.  He  is  here  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources,  and  thus,  by  means  of  the  Grammar  and  Dictionary,  with  the 
instruction  furnished  in  the  recitation-room,  is  likely  to  become  the 
more  accurate  and  thorough  scholar.  The  Harpers  deserve  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  the  friends  of  sound  learning,  for  the  service  they  are  render¬ 
ing,  and  we  trust,  they  may  be  so  much  encouraged  in  the  enterprise, 
which  they  have  commenced,  as  to  complete,  in  this  form,  the  whole 
series  of  classical  authors,  usually  read  in  our  Collegiate  course. 

Religious  Cases  of  Conscience  answered  in  an  evangelical  manner. 
By  the  Rev.  S.  Pike  and  the  Rev.  S.  Hayward.  New  edition,  with  an 
introduction  by  the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Boardman,  D.  D,  Philadelphia: 
Smith,  English  &  Co.,  1859.  This  is  a  religious  treatise  of  intrinsic,  de¬ 
cided  value.  Although  more  than  a  century  has  elapsed,  since  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  first  published,  the  volume  is  still  in  demaud.  Few  uninspired 
books  have  been  more  useful.  All  genuine  religious  experience  pre¬ 
serves  a  substantial  identity  from  age  to  age,  and  the  cases  of  consci¬ 
ence,  presented  in  the  work,  occur  as  often  in  our  day  as  in  the  past. 
Without  endorsing  every  sentiment  and  expression,  which  the  volume 
contains,  we  are  free  to  say,  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  place  it  has  so  long 
held  in  the  affections  of  the  Church,  and  the  publishers  have  done  a 
good  service  in  bringing  it  before  the  public  in  a  new  dress. 

Life  among  the  Chinese  :  With  Characteristic  Sketches  and  Incidents 
of  Missionary  Operations,  and  Prospects  in  China.  By  Rev.  R.  S.  Mac- 
lay,  M.  A.  Thirteen  years  Missionary  to  China,  from  the  Methodist. 
Episcopal  Church.  New  York  :  Carlton  &  Porter,  1861.  Our  interest 
in  this  work  has  been  enhanced  by  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
author,  who  will  be  remembered  by  many  of  our  readers,  formerly  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  Institutions,  as  occupying;,  for  a  season,  the  itinerancy  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Gettysburg.  .  The  volume  presents  a 
careful  and  well  arranged  digest  of  the  observations  and  missionary  la¬ 
bors  of  thirteen  years1  residence  in  a  most  important,  yet  hopeful,  field 
of  Christian  enterprise.  The  unsatisfactory  form  of  a  journal  is  avoid¬ 
ed,  and  the  reader  is  furnished  with  a  discussion  of  distinct  topics,  suc  h 
as  the  history  of  China,  its  moral  condition,  its  ancient  religious  faith, 
customs,  government,  institutions  and  laws,  the  character  of  the  people 
and  the  schools,  with  entertaining  and  characteristic  sketches  and  pic- 
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tures  of  missionary  life,  which  have  come  under  the  author’s  own  obser¬ 
vation.  The  book  contains  a  large  amount  of  useful  information,  and 
will  amply  repay  a  perusal  The  Christian  philosopher  also  will  find  in 
the  volume  food  for  serious  thought,  whilst  the  narrative  cannot  fail  to 
prove  a  valuable  incentive  to  missionary  labor,  and  awaken  au  interest 
on  behalf  of  a  country,  which  has  claims,  so  strong  upon  our  sympathies 
and  efforts.  The  publishers  have  done  their  part  in  excellent  style. 

Soldier's  Pocket  Library.  American  Tract  Society  :  New  York.  The 
publications  of  the  American  Tract  Society  are  among  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  and  useful, .which  come  from  the  press.  Always  keeping  before  it 
the  object,  for  which  the  Society  was  established,  and  ever  ready  for  its 
errand  of  mercy,  its  issues  are  suited  to  every  circumstance  and  occa¬ 
sion,  and  their  circulation  never  fails  to  produce  the  most  blessed  re¬ 
sults.  Since  the  Federal  troops  first  moved  towards  the  seat  of  war,  the 
Society  has  been  sending  after  them,  to  their  various  encampments, 
-spiritual  truth.  The  Pocket  Library  consists  of  twenty-five  volume^, 
all  on  practical  subjects,  by  such  writers  as  Ryle,  Scott,  Cecil  and  Da¬ 
vies,  and  at  the  low  price  of  two  dollars  for  the  whole  series.  The 
Christian,  who  is  anxious  to  do  good,  may  render  important  aid  by  fur¬ 
nishing  the  Society  with  the  means  for  extending  its  usefulness  among 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  service  of  the  government. 

We  have  also  received  from  the  same  House  the  following  publica¬ 
tions  :  The  Blue  Flag ,  Captain  Hedley  Vicars ,  General  Havelock , 
Captain  Hammond. f  embraced  in  the  series  of  the  Soldier’s  Camp  Libra¬ 
ry,  all  of  them  specially  adapted  to  the  officers  in  the  army. 

The  Rock.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  Henry  A.  Boardman,  D.  D. 
American  Sunday  School  Union.  Philadelphia.  The  writer  of  this  work 
has  been  engaged  for  nearly  a  hall  century  in  the  religious  instruction  of 
young  persons  in  Sunday  schools,  and  for  a  large  portion  of  this  time  has 
had  charge  of  one  or  two  weekly  Bible  Classes.  From  a  man  of  so  ripe 
experience,  we  are  prepared  to  expect  an  able  wurk,  and  we  are  not  dis¬ 
appointed.  It  is  a  book  of  great  value,  not  only  furnishing  information 
with  regard  to  the  Bible,  the  necessity  of  revelation,  its  evidences,  the 
canon  of  Scripture  and  its  paramount  authority,  which  every  one  of  re¬ 
flection  desires  to  have,  but  presenting  with  great  force  and  success,  the 
nature  of  genuine  piety,  and  the  difficulties,  duties  and  privileges  of  the 
Christian. 

The  Teacher  Taught:  A  Humble  Attempt  to  make  the  Path  of  the 
Sundav  School  Teacher  straight  and  plain.  New  edition,  improved  and 
enlarged.  American  Sunday  School  Union. 

The  Teacher  Teaching:  A  Practical  View  of  the  Relations  and 
Duties  of  the  Sunday  School  Teacher.  Philadelphia  :  Sunday  School 
Union.  These  are  new  and  improved  editions  of  works  well  known, 
which  may  be  cordially  recommended  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
work  of  Sabbath  school  instruction.  The  American  Sunday  School 
Union  is  doing  a  good  work  for  our  country  by  its  appropriate  and  sea¬ 
sonable  publications. 

Funeral  Discourse  of  Stephen  M.  Summers ,  delivered  November  25, 
1860,  in  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Wooster,  0.  By  Rev.  J.  B. 
Baltzly,  A.  M. 

An  Address  on  the  Conditions  of  Intellectual  Success ,  delivered  May 
31,  before  the  Phrenakosmian  Society  of  the  Augustana  Seminary.  By 
Rev.  Geo.  A.  Bowers,  A.  M.,  Pastor  of  the  First  English  Lutheran 
Church,  Chicago,  III,  1861. 
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The  Evangelical  Review ,  Gettysburg,  Pa.  W.  M.  Reynolds,  1).  1)., 
and  Prof.  M.  L.  Stoever,  Editors.  This  periodical  is  a  work  of  essential 
importance  to  all,  who  would  keep  themselves  informed  in  regard  to  the 
progress  of  affairs  and  of  opinion  in  the  very  interesting  and  venerable 
branch  of  the  Church,  which  it  represents.  Contents  of  the  October 
number:  1.  State  of  the  Country  (showing  the  destructive  and  subver¬ 
sive  nature  of  the  doctrines  of  State  Sovereignty).  2.  The  Bible  and 
Geology  (setting  forth  with  uncommon  clearness  the  mode  of  reconcil¬ 
ing  Geology  and  Genesis,  now  most  commonly  received  among  Christian 
geologists).  3.  The  Ministerial  Office.  4.  A  Bible  Glossary.  5.  Ex¬ 
position  of  Matt.  19:  24.  6.  Theses  upon  the  Church.  7.  The  Nature 

of  Ordination.  8.  Hymn  from  the  German.  9.  Notices  of  New  Publb 
cations.  Unlike  most  of  our  theological  quarterlies,  this  Review  is  out 
promptly. — Sunday  School  Times  (Phila.) 

The  Evangelical  Review,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  in  the  April  number,  Arti¬ 
cle  V,  furnishes  a  list  of  publications  by  Lutherans  in  the  United  States 
—  a  valuable  contribution  to  Bibliography.  The  list  extends  to  thirty- 
four  pages  and  includes  many  works  of  great  merit  in  Theology  and 
Church  history. — American  Theological  Review  [New  York). 

The  October  number  of  the  Review  is  certainlv  one  of  the  best 
which  has  yet  appeared.  Most  of  its  papers  are  on  living  subjects 
which  agitate  the  mind  of  the  Church,  and  their  fraternal  discussion  in 
the  pages  of  the  Review  is  attended  with  the  best  results.  No  one  can 
attentively  read  the  three  articles  on  the  ‘Church  Question’  by  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Muhlenberg,  Loy  and  Fink  without  rejoicing  at  the  calm  inves¬ 
tigation  of  these  vital  issues,  which  have  so  much  to  do  with  the  purity 
and  efficiency  of  the  Church  of  God.  The  ‘Two  Records  of  Creation’ 
by  the  Rev.  A.  Essick  of  Gettysburg  and  ‘A  Bible  Glossary’  by  the  Rev. 
J.  B.  Bittinger  of  Cleveland,  0.,  are  both  valuable  and  instructive  pa¬ 
pers.  The  Review  has  a  most  important  work  to  perform  in  the  Church, 
and  it  is  cheering,  amid  the  distraction  of  the  times  to  see  it  so  success¬ 
fully  holding  its  way. — Missionary  ( Pittsburg ). 

“So  far  as  we  have  found  time  to  progress  in  our  perusal  (Oct.  No.) 
we  take  pleasure  in  bearing  favorable  testimony  to  the  contents  ;  and 
judging  from  first  glance  and  the  character  of  the  contributors  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  equally  gratified  with  what  remains  to  be  read.  The  first  ar¬ 
ticle  by  H.  S.  Dickson,  D.  D.,  on  the  ‘ State  of  the  Country —  Question  at 
issue ,’  is  a  very  sensible,  seasonable  and  well  written  production.  Arti¬ 
cle  II  is  from  the  chaste  and  well-pointed  pen  of  Rev.  A.  Essick.  This 
article  aims  at  proving,  which  it  does  most  triumphantly,  the  perfect  har¬ 
mony  between  the  well-ascertained  facts  in  the  science  of  geology  and 
the  correctly  interpreted  teachings  of  the  inspired  writings.  The  style 
is  elevated,  the  language  pure,  the  argument  lucid  and  convincing,  the 
information  imparted  interesting  and  profitable  and  the  entire  disquisi¬ 
tion  exceedingly  creditable  to  the  author’s  research  and  ability.  Article 
III  on  the  ‘ Ministerial  Office'  by  Rev.  M.  Loy  is  an  elaborate  and  heavy 
article,  evincing  extensive  research  and  patient  thought.  Article  IV  lA 
Bible  Glossary'  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Bittinger  is  well  put  together,  is  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive  and  we  think  the  readers  of  the  Review  would  be  glad 
if  the  writer  would  continue  his  contributions  on  the  subject. — Lutheran 
Observer  ( Baltimore ). 

The  Evangelical  Review  for  October  has  a  varied  and  attractive  table 
of  contents  ;  and  the  articles  will  not  disappoint  those  who  are  drawn 
to  them  by  their  titles. — Lutheran  &  Missionary  (Phila). 
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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  INSTITUTION  OF  SLAVERY  AMONG  THE  ANCIENT 
HEBREWS,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  BIBLE  AND  THE  TAL¬ 
MUD.  BY  DR.  M.  MIELZINER.  A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  HE- 
BRAICO- JUDAIC  ARCHAEOLOGY* 

Translated  from  the  German,  by  II.  I.  Schmidt,  D.  D,,  Professor  in 

Columbia  College,  New  York. 

§  1. 

The  leading  Principles  of  the  Legislation  of  3Ioses  as  re¬ 
spects  Hebrew  Slaves  and  Slaves  that  were  not  Hebrews. 

Among  the  religions  and  legislations  of  antiquity  none 
could  exhibit  a  spirit  so  decidedly  averse  to  Slavery,  as  the 
religion  and  legislation  of  Moses ;  nor  could  any  ancient  na¬ 
tion  find,  in  the  circumstances  of  its  own  origin,  such  power¬ 
ful  motives  to  abolish  that  institution,  as  the  people  of  Israel. 
A  religion  which  insists  so  emphatically  upon  the  exalted  dig- 

*The  little  work,  of  which  a  translation  is  here  given,  was  published 
in  1859,  at  Copenhagen,  under  the  title,  “Die  Verhaltnisse  der  Sklaven 
bei  den  alten  Hebraern,  nach  biblischen  und  talmudischen  Quellen  dar- 
gestellt.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  hebraisch-jiidischen  Alterthums-Kunde,  von 
Dr.  M.  Mielziner.”  The  author  is  reputed  to  be  the  most  learned  Isra¬ 
elite  now  in  Europe,  and  his  treatise  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  at¬ 
tention  in  Germany,  it  being  regarded,  in  that  country,  as,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  satisfactory  dissertation  that  we  possess  upon  the  subject  of 
Hebrew  Slavery.  The  translation  was  made  some  time  ago,  and,  as  it 
is  simply  a  calm,  scientific  discussion  of  an  important  and  deeply  inter¬ 
esting  branch  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  written  without  the  remotest  ref¬ 
erence  to  American  Slavery  and  its  peculiar  aspects,  it  was  hoped  that 
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nity  of  man  as  a  being  created  in  the  image  of  God*,  a  leg¬ 
islation  which  bases  its  laws  upon  that  dignity  of  manf,  and 
wdiich  enjoins,  in  all  its  enactments,  not  only  the  highest  jus¬ 
tice,  but  also  the  most  tender  kindness  and  the  most  consid¬ 
erate  forbearance,  especially  toward  the  necessitous  and  the 
unfortunate ;  a  people,  lastly,  which  had  itself  pined  under 
the  yoke  of  bondage,  and  had  become  a  nation  only  through 
its  deliverance  from  servitude;  all  these  must  have  made  it 
their  object  to  abrogate,  if  possible,  the  unnatural  state  of 
slavery,  so  degrading  to  the  human  being. 

At  the  time  of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  however,  Slavery 
was  still  too  deeply  and  firmly  rooted  in  the  economy  of  all 
nations,  to  admit  of  its  complete  abolition  among  the  Israel- 
itish  nation,  without  serious  peril  to  their  domestic  affairs. 
Besides,  slavery  afforded,  within  certain  restrictions,  divers 
important  advantages,  which  could  not,  under  the  existing 
circumstances,  be  disregarded.  For,  as  the  relation  of  the 
hired  laborer,  in  other  words,  labor  for  wages,  had  not  yet 
been  regulated,  the  man  who  had,  either  through  his  own 
improvidence,  or  in  consequence  of  unavoidable  misfortunes, 
become  so  impoverished  as  to  be  no  longer  able  to  maintain 
himself  and  his  family,  could  in  no  other  way  procure  the 
necessary  support  and  secure  himself  against  the  temptation 
to  steal  secretly  or  to  rob  forcibly,  than  by  becoming  a  slave, 
but  in  the  event  of  such  an  infringment  of  the  right  of  pro¬ 
perty  having  actually  taken  place,  slavery  was,  because  the 
earliest  constitution  of  the  Israelitish  nation  knew  nothing 
of  punishment  by  imprisonment,!  well  adapted  to  serve  as  a 

there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  publisher,  especially  as  a  num¬ 
ber  of  eminent  scholars  and  theologians  had  expressed  a  strong  desire 
to  see  it  introduced  to  the  American  public.  But  the  dread  of  giving 
offence  to  the  South  was  too  strong,  and  every  publishing  house  applied 
to,  declined.  This  was  before  the  fate  of  Sumter.  Since  then  the  trans¬ 
lator  has  had  no  inclination  to  renew  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  what,  he 
acknowledges,  cost  him  a  great  deal  of  labor. 

All  the  Hebrew  in  the  original  is  without  the  vowel-points :  these  the 
translator  has,  for  obvious  reasons, §  supplied,  together  with  the  transla¬ 
tion,  in  all  words  and  passages  taken  from  the  Scriptures.  The  many 
passages  cited  from  the  Talmud  and  other  Rabbinical  writings  he  has 
left  as  he  found  them. 

*Gen.  I,  26,  27  :  v,  1.  Lev.  XIX,  2. 

fGen.  IX,  6.  In  other  passages  not  expressly  declared,  but  indicated. 
Cf.  Deut.  XXI,  23  :  XXV,  3. 

f  Although  punishment  by  imprisonment  had  become  known  to  the 
Hebrews  in  Egypt,  (Cf.  Gen.  XXXIX,  20  :  XL,  3,  4:  XLI,  10:  XLII, 
19),  the  use  of  it  is  no  where  prescribed  by  the  law  of  Moses.  It  is  true 

^Omitted  in  the  printing  for  want  of  type. 
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disciplinary  arrangement  for  punishing  the  thief  who  had  no 
property,  by  depriving  him  of  his  freedom.  Hence  the  leg¬ 
islation  of  Moses  did  not  yet  directly  interfere  with  Slavery, 
but  made  it  a  prominent  object  to  put  an  end  to  the  inhuman¬ 
ity  and  severity  which  characterized  the  institution  among 
other  nations,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  complete  aboli¬ 
tion  of  it,  in  the  first  instance  in  favor  of  members  of  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth,  by  so  limiting  the  duration  and  the 
conditions  of  the  slavery  of  a  Hebrew,  that  it  scarcely  de¬ 
served  to  be  called  Slavery  any  more.  How  much  the  legis¬ 
lator  had  both  the  amelioration  and  the  ultimate  abolition  of 
slavery  at  heart,  is  manifest  from  the  circumstance,  which  can¬ 
not  be  regarded  as  accidental,  that,  whereas  in  the  Decalogue 
which  forms  the  ground-work  of  the  entire  legislation,  slaves 
are  mentioned  in  the  fourth  commandment  (Exod.  XX,  10), 
and  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  is  secured  to  them,  equally 
whether  they  were  of  Hebrew  or  foreign  descent,  the  first 
law  which  limits  the  slavery  of  a  Hebrew  is  found  at  the  very 
head  of  all  the  special  provisions  (Exod.  ch.  XXI)  made  by 
the  legislation  of  Moses. 

As  he  proceeds  in  unfolding  his  legislation,  the  lawgiver 
announces  two  principles,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  soul 
of  all  his  enactments  regarding  slaves. 

The  first  of  these  principles  occurs  frequently,  especially 
in  the  laws  which  enjoin  kindness  and  tender  consideration 
in  the  treatment  of  strangers,  of  the  oppressed  and  the  un¬ 
fortunate,*  and  was  regarded  as  more  particulary  applicable 
to  Slaves.  This  principle  may  be  stated,  in  general  terms, 
as  follows  : 

“Israel  was  once  himself  a  slave  in  Egypt  and  there  suf¬ 
fered  grievous  oppression  and  severity,  from  which  divine 
mercy  has  at  last  delivered  him  ;  how  then  should  he  desire 
in  like  manner  to  oppress  those  who  are  under  his  authority 
or  in  adverse  circumstances,  and  not  rather  show  them  mercy 
and  kindness 

If  this  principle  forms  the  basis  of  all  the  provisions  which 

that  imprisonment,  a  putting  inward,  is  historically  mentioned  in  Levit. 
XXIV,  12:  and  Numb.  XV,  34:  but  the  object  of  this  was  not  punish¬ 
ment.  but  the  detention  of  a  criminal  until  the  sentence  could  be  pass¬ 
ed  upon  him.  It  is  not  until  the  time  of  the  later  kings  that  imprison¬ 
ment  occurs  as  punishment ;  but  even  then  it  is  not  the  result  of  a 
judicial  decison,  but  an  arbitrary  exhibition  of  despotic  power. 

'-Exod.  XXII,  21:  XXIII,  9:  Deut.  V,  14,  15:  X,  19:  XV,  15: 
XVI,  11,  12:  XXIV,  18,  22. 
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the  law  makes,  in  a  general  way,  in  favor  of  slaves,  whether 
Hebrews  or  not  Hebrews,  we  find  the  still  more  favorable  po¬ 
sition  assigned  to  the  slave  of  Israelitish  descent  based  upon 
the  second  principle  here  referred  to  : 

Israel  has,  since  his  deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  entered  the 
service  of  God, — has  become  his  servant.  But  the  servant 
of  the  Lord  ought  not  to  become  the  servant  of  men.  Per¬ 
petual  and  real  servitude  cannot,  therefore,  exist  among  Is¬ 
raelites,  for  it  would  be  a  virtual  denial  of  the  sovereignty 
of  God*.  Hence  the  restriction  established  as  regards  the 
time  during  which  an  Israelite  might  be  kept  in  servitude, 
and  the  rule  laid  down,  that  he  should  not,  during  that  period, 
be  treated  as  a  bondman  or  serf,  but  as  a  hireling  only.  It 
is  true  that  this  second  principle  accrued  directly  to  the  ben¬ 
efit  only  of  a  citizen  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  yet  it  is 
certain  that  in  its  enforcement  the  way  was  already  prepared 
for  the  total  abolition  of  slavery,  not  only  among  the  Israel¬ 
ites,  but  among  all  nations.  For  with  the  diffusion  of  the 
knowledge  of  God  among  all  nations,  in  which  Israel  was  to 
be  instrumental,  these  would  also  be  elevated  to  the  dignity 
of  servants  of  God,  and  thus  not  only  with  reference  to  them 
alsof,  but  actually  among  themselves  even,  the  principle 
would  go  into  effect,  that  he  who  serves  God,  cannot  become 
the  slave  of  a  man.  So  long,  however,  as  this  had  not  yet 
taken  place,  so  long  as  the  heathen  nations  remained  in  their 
false  relation  toward  God,  and  thus  recognized  for  themselves 
the  possibility  of  their  being  degraded  into  a  state  of  bondage 
to  men,  so  long  the  law  regarded  their  slaves  as  such,  and 
insisted,  for  the  time  being,  only  upon  the  observance  to¬ 
wards  them  of  every  possible  consideration  of  humanity  and 
kindness. 

*Levit.  XXV,  42,  55  :  XXVI,  13. 

fThe  disposition  of  Judaism  to  observe  this  logical  consistenc}7  in 
carrying  out  the  principles  of  the  divine  law,  appears  from  the  Rabbin¬ 
ical  exposition  in  the  Talmud,  Tract.  Gittin.  fob  38  and  39,  where  it  is 
declared,  that  the  Israelitish  master  is  bound  to  set  at  liberty  his  heath¬ 
en  bondsman,  just  so  soon  as  the  latter  had,  with  his  consent,  taken  part 
in  certain  religious  exercises.  By  means  of  such  participation  in  those 
religious  rites,  the  slave  was,  according  to  the  same  authority,  regarded 
as  having  raised  himself  to  the  position  of  a  servant  of  God,  and  could, 
as  such,  no  longer  remain  the  slave  of  a  man.  In  Jebamoth,  fob  46,  it 
is,  in  like  manner,  declared  to  be  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  law, 
that  the  slave  whom  an  Israelite  had  bought  of  a  heathen,  without  hav¬ 
ing,  however,  yet  assumed  the  rights  of  a  master  over  him,  recovers  his 
freedom  immediately,  so  soon  as  he  voluntarily  receives  the  prescribed 
baptism,  and  declares  his  readiness  to  assume  all  the  obligations  of 
Judaism,  Cf.  Maimonides  tb  Issure  biali  XIII,  11. 
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§  2. 


General  Terms  denoting  the  Slave- Relation  among  the 

Hebrews. 


The  most  common  word  of  the  Hebrew  language  denoting 
a  slave  is  -oy,  pronounced  Ebed.  But  this  word,  which  is 
derived  from  the  verb  ny  (Abad)  signifying  to  labor ,  to  serve , 
denoted  originally  not  merely  the  entirely  unfree  condition 
of  a  slave  or  serf,  but  was  the  common  term  for  all  whose  po¬ 
sition  is  one  of  servitude,  dependence  or  subordination.  It 
sometimes  even  expresses  only  the  notion  of  moral  subordin¬ 
ation,  sometimes,  indeed,  nothing  more  than  submissiveness, 
and  voluntary  compliance  with  the  demands  of  others :  Cf. 
Prov.  xix,  29,  I  Kings  XII,  IT.  Thus  then  the  term  -ox  (E- 
bed)  was  far  from  signifying  a  relation  so  degrading  as  that 
which  we  designate  with  the  word  Slave  or  Bondman  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  word  had  often  the  milder  meaning  which 
we,  in  certain  connexions,  attach  to  the  word  Servant.  Thus 
even  the  highest  officers  of  State  were  called  ■frrcn  >*oy,  “ Ser¬ 
vants  of  the  King,”  just  as  we  say  “ Ministers  of  State  ;” 
and  indeed,  V  nap,  “ Servant  of  God,”  is  the  highest  title  of 
honor,  conferred  upon  the  prophets  and  upon  pious  worship¬ 
pers  of  God.  In  conversation  with  persons  of  superior  rank 
the  word  was  also  employed  as  an  expression  of  courtesy,  so 
that  the  speaker  often  designated  either  himself  or  some 
third  person  with  the  words,  “thy  Servant.”  See  Genesis 
XVIII,  3,  and  other  places*.  It  is  therefore  only  from  the 
context  that  we  can  ascertain  whether  the  word  is  used  to 
denote  a  condition  of  actual  servitude,  or  whether  it  is  to  be 
understood  in  a  figurative  sense. 

The  opposite  of  -oy  (Ebed)  is  designated,  sometimes  by 
^(pronounced  Adohn),  frequently  in  the  pluralis  majestatis 
dvhn signifying  lord,  master;  at  other  times  by  can,  which  de¬ 
notes  the  free  or  independent  man. 

*As  merely  designating  the  humility  of  the  speaker,  or  of  some  third 
person  referred  to,  in  conversation  with  a  person  of  superior  rank,  the 
word  seems  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  in  later  times.  At  any  rate  no 
such  designation  occurs  in  the  later  books  of  the  Bible  [the  0.  T.  tr.] 
except  in  prayer,  or  in  conversation  with  men  in  power.  As  early  as 
the  times  of  the  Tafrnud  the  word  had  so  completely  lost  every  shade  of 
milder  signification,  that  to  call  any  free  man  *oy  (Aebed)  was  looked 
upon  as  the  grossest  insult,  which  was,  in  fact,  punished  with  excom¬ 
munication.  Km  -oy  non1?  N-vpn  Kidushin  28. 
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Terms  of  more  comprehensive  meaning  than  -or  (Ebed), 
but  less  frequently  used,  are  such  as  indicate,  at  the  same 
time,  the  manner  in  which  the  master  obtained  possession  of 
his  slaves,  whether  by  purchase,  or  by  their  being  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  any  of  his  married  slaves.  Such  terms  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  tpspjpD,  also  ipsnp,  which  both  denote  a  servant 
“bought  with  money,”  (See  Gen.  xvn,  12,  xm,  23;  Exod. 
xii,  24;  Levit.  xxn,  11).  Also  no-pS>  “ he  that  is  born  in 
the  house f  nop,  “'born  in  his  house f  [literally  “ Son  of  the 
house ]  and  mcxp,  “ the  son  of  the  \thy~\  handmaid l”  (Gen.  XIV, 
14:  xv,  3 :  xvn,  23;  Exod.  xxm,  12;  Levit.  xli,  6. 
Koheleth  [i.  e.  Ecclesiastes]  n,  T ;  Ps.  lxxxvi,  16:  cxyi  16  ; 
Jerem.  n,  14). 

The  female  slave  was  designated  by  two  distinct  terms  : 
nnx[Amah]  and  nnst?  [Shiphcha].  The  latter  term,  often  used 
as  the  opposite  of  moj  [Gbereth]  “mistress  (Gen.  xvi,  4  ; 
Ps.  cxxiii,  2  ;  Prov.  xxx,  23;  Is.  xxiy,  2,)  seems  to  denote 
a  relation  more  dependent  and  humble  than  [Amah]. 
(Cf.  1  Sam.  xxv,  41 ;  Exod.  xi,  5). 

*nc?x  seems  to  be  the  general  term  for  female  slave,  just  as  incx  in 
Chaldaie,  Syriac  and  Arabic,  and  all  pronounced  like  nos,  designate 
nothing  more  than  female  slave,  whereas  nn3w’  (probably  related  to 
nns^D,  which  occurs  only  in  Hebrew,)  probably  denoted  only  a  certain 
class  of  female  slaves,  who  performed  the  meanest  menial  services  of 
the  household,  and  were  under  the  special  control  of  the  mistress  of  the 
family  (rroj).  This  may  serve  to  explain  why  Hagar,  who  is,  in  the 
16th  ch.  of  Gen.  always  called  PC’  nnsty,  is  subsequently  always  denomi¬ 
nated  n, ox.  For  through  the  birth  of  Ishmael  she  was  raised  above  the 
degraded  condition  in  which  she  had  stood  relative  to  Sarah,  and  became 
simply  ncx.  Bilha  and  Silpa,  on  the  contrary,  always  remained  in  their 
debased  relation  towards  Jacob's  two  wives,  to  whom  they  had  been  giv¬ 
en  by  Laban,  whence  they  are  always  (with  the  sole  exception  of  Gen. 
xxx,  3,  where  hen  in  the  mouth  of  Rachel  who  was  still  very  young,  i3 
a  mere  euphemism)  called  ninfltP  [handmaids].  The  law  of  Moses, 
which  addresses  itself  more  directly  to  the  male,  and  has  reference, 
whenever  it  speaks  of  female  slaves,  only  to  the  serving  woman  in  gen¬ 
eral,  employs,  therefore,  always  the  terms  pox  and  inox.  Once  only 
(Levit.  xix,  20)  nnstp  is  used  ;  but  it  is  here  emphatic,  as  it  is  intended 
to  give  prominence  to  her  debased  condition,  which  circumstance  dis¬ 
tinguishes  this  case  from  that  in  'Deut.  xxn,  23,  24.  .  In  the  historical 
portions  of  the  Bible,  whenever  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  prominence  to 
any  distinction,  particularly  when  the  word  handmaid  is  employed  by  a 
woman,  in  a  figurative  sense,  to  denote  submissiveness,  both  hex  and 
nnac’  are  used.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  [in  the  plural]  nmaip 
occurs  more  frequently  than  mnrx,  probably,  in  part,  because  there  is 
something  anomalous  in  the  latter  plural  form.  It  is  necessary  to  note 
also  the  usage  observed  in  the  Mischna  and  the  Gemara,  in  which  the 
Hebrew  serving  woman  is,  as  a  rule,  called  nnay  nvx  the  heathen  bond¬ 
woman,  on  the  contrary,  in  every  instance,  pop  nnss’.  Deviations  from 
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As  the  Romans  used  puer  and  the  Greeks  rfcu's,  so  the  He¬ 
brews  also  employed,  when  speaking  in  a  familiar  manner, 
the  word  nyj  [naar],  “boy ,”  “ 'fellow ,”  to  denote  the  slave,  and 
it  was  even  applied  to  old  slaves,  such  as,  e.  g.,  Ziba  (2  Sam. 
XVI,  1),  who  was,  according  to  ch.  ix,  v.  10,  already  the 
father  of  fifteen  children.  The  corresponding  term  myj  [naa- 
rah],  “ maid ,”  “girl”  was  used  to  denote  the  female  slave. 

The  whole  number  of  Slaves  belonging  to  any  one 
master  ( the  familia  of  the  Romans  was  called  may,  Gen. 
xxvi,  14;  Job  i,  3. 

I.  The  Condition  of  Slaves  who  were  themselves  Rebreivs. 

§  3. 

A.  The  Hebrew  Bondman. 

Some  have  advanced  the  conjecture  that  nay  [Ibri],  ^ He¬ 
brew  f  is  a  term  more  comprehensive  than  “Israelite,”  so 
that  the  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  the  Hebrew  slaves 
would  apply,  not  only  to  the  Israelitish  slaves,  but  to  those 
also  who  had  been  obtained  from  the  other  nations  that  had 
sprung  from  Abraham,  the  Hebrew  (Gen.  xiv,  13)  or  from 
JEber ,  the  progenitor  of  Abraham  (Gen.  x,  21,  24 :  xi,  16). 
This  notion  is  combated  already  by  Ibn  Esra,  and  justly  so 
(in  his  comment  to  Exod.  xxi),  by  proving,  in  a  general  way, 
from  Exod.  I,  13  :  v.  3,  and  Jonah  I,  9,  that  nay  denotes 
only  an  Israelite*,  and  by  appealing,  with  reference  to  the 

this  usage,  such  as  those  which  occur  in  Baba  Mez.  i,  5,  and  Erubinvn, 
6.  nay  D,»ayn  inBtsh,  are  rare.  Saalschiitz,  M.  R.  p.  708,  note  911,  sug¬ 
gests  that  “Schiphcha  may  denote  a  bondwoman  who  had  not  yet  been 
married,  Amah,  on  the  contrary,  one  who  had.”  This  theory  is  confu¬ 
ted  by  the  circumstance  mentioned  above,  that  the  law  always  employs 
the  word  Amah,  and  that  the  only  passage  in  which  it  makes  use  of  the 
word  jSchiphcha  (Levit.  xix,  20),  refers  to  the  case  of  a  married  bond- 
woman. 

*Ewald  (Critical  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  $4)  observes, 
that  all  the  descendants  of  Eber,  hence  also  the  Ishmaelites,  the  poster¬ 
ity  of  Esau,  etc.,  should,  indeed,  call  themselves  Hebrews,  but  that,  as 
the  collateral  lines  gradually  obtained  particular  names,,  the  name  He¬ 
brew  had  continued  to  be  pre-eminently  the  appellative  of  the  direct  de¬ 
scendants  of  Eber  through  Abraham.  As  regards  the  difference  between 
the  two  names,  Israelites  and  Hebrews ,  the  same  author  says  (lb.  $3), 
that  Israelite  is  the  sacred  or  religious  name.  Hebrews,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  the  ordinary,  vulgar  national  appellative,  which  is  to  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  merely  distinguishing  the  nation  from  other  nations,  irrespective, 
entirely  of  religion. 
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Hebrew  slave,  particularly  to  Deut.  xv,  12,  and  Jerem. 
xxxiy,  9,  where  the  law  is,  by  the  addition  of  the  words 
in  the  one  and  '-p.-v  in  the  other  place,  expressly  limited 
to  the  Israelitish  Slave.  Besides  these  citations,  Michaelis 
(M.  R.  §  12T)  adduces  Levit.  xxv,  44,  where  the  Israelites 
are  authorized  to  hold  Slaves  for  life  from  among  the  sur¬ 
rounding  peoples.  But  these  peoples  were,  for  the  most  part 
either  direct  descendants  of  Abraham  or  of  his  brother’s  son, 
as,  for  example,  the  Ishmaelites,  Midianites,  Edomites,  Am¬ 
monites  and  Moabites.  But  as  no  Canaanites  were,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Deut.  xx,  16,  sqq.,  to  be  made  slaves,  there  would,  if 
the  above  named  peoples  were  also  to  be  excluded,  scarcely 
any  neighboring  nation  have  been  left,  from  among  whom 
the  regular  slaves  could  be  taken.  According  to  the  princi¬ 
ple  unfolded  above  (§  1),  which  determined  the  character  of 
the  Mosaic  legislation  respecting  slaves,  it  can  be  no  longer 
open  to  question,  that  by  -a?  none  but  the  Israelitish 
slave  is  meant,  since  the  reason  assigned  in  Levit.  xxv,  42, 
55,  for  the  treatment  he  was  to  receive  can  have  no  particu¬ 
lar  application  except  to  Israelites. 


1.  The  Hebreiv  Bondman  in  the  Service  of  a  Hebrew . 


§  4. 


a.  In  ivhat  Manner  could  a  Hebreiv  become  a  Slave  ? 


With  that  inward  repugnance  with  which,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  the  legislation  of  Moses  permitted,  and  that  for  a  lim¬ 
ited  period  only,  the  enslavement  of  a  member  of  the  He¬ 
brew  commonwealth,  it  was  quite  natural  that  this  permis¬ 
sion  should  be  restricted  to  cases  only  of  extreme  necessity. 
In  view  of  the  relations  prevailing  among  the  Israelites,  only 
two  cases  of  this  description  could  possibly  arise. 

1.  When  a  man  had  been  obliged  to  part  with  his  hered¬ 
itary  possession,  and  could  no  longer  maintain  himself  and 
his  family  by  voluntary  or  free  labor.  In  order  to  protect 
him  and  his  family  against  extreme  destitution,  and  the  temp¬ 
tations  which  would  attend  it,  and  perhaps  also,  to  afford  him 
an  opportunity  to  earn,  by  serving  for  several  years,  what 
would  enable  him  to  redeem  the  possession  which  he  had  sold 
(Levit.  xxv,  26),  and  thus  to  re-establish  his  household,  he 
was  allowed  to  sell  himself,  for  a  specified  time,  to  some  rich 
man  as  his  servant.  Levit.  xxv,  39. 
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Considering  the  love  of  liberty,  which  the  perpetual  re- 
memberance  of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  could  not  fail  to 
keep  alive  in  the  breast  of  every  Israelite,  as  also  the  deg¬ 
radation  which  must  have  been  associated  with  Slavery,  in 
the  eyes  of  a  people,  who  had  been  taught,  in  the  earliest 
sacred  history  (Gen.  ix,  25),  that  it  had  its  origin  in  a  curse 
pronounced  upon  moral  depravity , — in  view  of  all  this  the 
law  could  take  for  granted  that  no  man  would  avail  himself 
of  this  permission  to  surrender  himself  voluntarily  into  ser¬ 
vitude,  except  only  when,  in  consequence  of  his  extreme  des¬ 
titution,  he  had  no  other  resource  left.* 

2.  When  a  man  had  stolen  and  was  unable  to  make  resti¬ 
tution.  The  object  to  be  attained  in  this  case  was  not  only 
to  restore  his  property  to  him,  who  had  been  robbed  but  also 
to  punish  the  thief,  when  no  other  punishment  was  practica¬ 
ble,  by  at  least  depriving  him  for  a  time  of  his  liberty.  Hence 
the  magistrate  was  to  sell  him  for  a  time,  and  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  full  restitution  was  to  be  made  for  his 
theft.  Exod.  xxii,  3. 

According  to  Josephusf  the  thief  was,  ns  a  rule,  sold  to 
the  same  man  whom  he  had  robbed,  and  that  not  only  for  the 
simple  value  of  the  stolen  property,  but  for  the  fourfold  or 
fivefold  restitution  prescribed  by  the  law  (Exod.  xxii,  1). 
The  Rabbins  assert,  that  he  could  be  sold  to  any  other  He¬ 
brew,  but,  at  all  events,  not  publicly  in  the  slave  market,  or 
“from  the  stone,”  and  in  this  case  he  was  sold  only  for  the 
simple  value  of  what  he  had  stolen,  without  regard  to  four  or 
five  fold  restitution.! 

These  two  cases  are  the  only  ones  in  which  the  law  allowed 
the  sale  of  a  Hebrew.  That  insolvent  debtors  also,  or  their 
children  (as  Michaelis,  Jahn,  Scholz,  Ewald  and  even  Saal- 
schiitz  maintain(  could  be  made  slaves  or  sold  into  bondage 
by  the  creditor,  we  most  decidedly  deny.  Ati  arrangement 
of  this  kind  finds  no  support  whatever  in  the  Mosaic  law, 
nor  can  the  slightest  trace  of  its  having  at  any  time  existed 

*What  is  here  simply  presumed  has  been  represenled  by  the  Rabbins 
as  having  the  character  of  a  legislative  enactment ;  for  they  assert  that 
a  man  was  not  allowed  to  sell  himself  merely  for  the  purpose  of  gain, 
but  only  after  he  had  sold  all  that  he  possessed,  except  his  last  gar¬ 
ment,  in  order  to  keep  himself  from  starvation.  Maim.  II.  Abadim  I,  2. 

fSovTioj  I'c-Tco  tois  xatadixaGa/Atvo  15,  Ant.  IV.  8,  27. 

IKiduschin  18,  a :  lS'era  'ru'jja,  Cf.  Maimon.  Hilch.  Gnevah.  Ill,  12. 
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be  found  in  the  Rabbinical  tradition*.  It  would,  in  fact,  be 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  spirit  that  pervades  all  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Mosaic  law  with  regard  to  debtors.  That  the 
same  law  which  forbids  the  creditor  to  retain  over  night  the 
garment  which  his  poor  neighbor  had  given  in  pledge  (Exod. 
xxn,  26,  sq.,  Deut.  xxiv,  12,  sq.),  or  take  to  pledge  any 
utensil  essential  to  the  interests  of  the  family  (Deut.  xxiv, 
6),  or  even  to  enter  the  house  of  his  debtor,  for  the  purpose 
of  fetching  thence  what  the  debtor  had  pledged  (lb.  xxiv, 
10,  sq.), — that  such  a  law  should  give  up  to  the  arbitrary 
disposal  of  a  hard-hearted  creditor,  the  body  and  the  liberty 
of  an  impoverished  debtor  of  his  children,  is  simply  impos¬ 
sible. 

It  cannot,  indeed,  be  denied  that  in  2  Kings  IV,  1,  and  in 
Kehem.  v,  5,  we  have  historical  examples,  where  creditors 
attempted  to  reduce  the  children  of  insolvent  debtors  to 
bondage ;  but  here  it  is  necessary  to  note,  to  what  period 
these  two  examples  belong.  The  first  occurred  during  the 
reign  of  the  house  of  Ahab  in  Israel,  in  which  time  all  the 
laws  of  Moses  were  disregarded,  and  the  second,  during  the 
period  immediately  succeeding  the  return  from  the  Babylon¬ 
ish  captivity,  when  the  relations  established  by  law  had  not 
yet  been  regulated.  In  both  places,  however,  the  whole  ten¬ 
or  of  the  narrative  shows  that  the  proceeding  of  the  credi¬ 
tors  was  illegal  and  unjust,  having  no  foundation  in  any  na¬ 
tional  custom,  that  conferred  the  right  to  institute  such 
measures. f 

The  other  passages,  which  have  been  relied  upon  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  prove  that  slavery,  on  account  of  unpaid  debts,  pre¬ 
vailed  among  the  Hebrews,  are  even  still  less  to  the  purpose. 

If  in  Prov.  XXII,  7,  we  read:  rrfoo  niV  nay>,  “ the  borrow¬ 
er  is  servant  to  the  lender ,”  this  is  no  more  to  be  taken  liter¬ 
ally,  than  are  the  words  found  in  ch.  XI,  v.  29  :  di  DanV  Sun  -ay 
“ the  fool  is  servant  to  the  ivise  man.”  On  the  contrary  the 
word  nay  conveys  in  both  places,  as  in  many  others,  only  the 

*In  the  Talmud  Tract.  Baba  Kama  97  a.,  it  is  stated,  iu  terms  of  dis¬ 
approbation,  that  some  man  would  have  compelled  the  slaves  of  his 
debtor  to  work.  In  this  place,  however,  the  disapprobation  expressed 
refers  in  reality  to  the  usurious  profit  which  it  was  attempted  to  realize, 
nvj'nn  nn'D- 

fit  appears  to  us  that  this  is  indicated  already  in  the  wordnprs, 
which  occurs  in  botb  places  (in  2  Kings  iv,  1,  as  a  verb,  and  in  Nehein. 
v,  1,  as  a  noun  [npyx),  as  this  word  frequently  denotes  a  crying  out  at 
some  grievous  wrong  endured  (Cf.  for  example,  Exod,  xxn,  27  j  Job 
xix,  7,  and  especially  Isaiah  v,  7,  npyx  rum  np-raV). 
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notion  of  dependence  in  civil  society,  or  a  relation  of  moral 
subordination  toward  one  who  occupies  a  higher  position. 
The  words  which  occur  in  the  first  v.  of  the  50th  ch.  of  Is., 
where  the  prophet,  speaking  in  the  name  of  God,  says : 
“which  of  my  creditors  is  it,  to  whom  I  have  sold  you,”  prove 
no  more  than  this,  that  the  debtor  sometimes  surrendered 
objects  in  his  possession  and  perhaps  even  slaves,  in  the  way 
of  sale,  to  his  creditor,  instead  of  paying  him  the  sum  of 
money  which  was  due  to  him.  But  the  passage  by  no  means 
proves  that  the  debtor  or  his  children  could,  without  their 
consent,  be  taken  as  slaves  by  the  creditor,  or  sold  by  him 
into  bondage.* 

V_V 

§  5. 

b.  The  Duration  of  Bondage  as  restricted  by  the  Laiv, 

Inasmuch  as  the  law  permitted,  in  the  two  cases,  which  we 
have  described  above,  a  member  of  the  Hebrew'  common¬ 
wealth  to  become  a  bondman,  it  was  necessary  that,  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  general  principle,  that  a  Hebrew',  as  a  ser¬ 
vant  of  God,  could  not,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  be¬ 
come  a  servant  of  men,  it  should  restrict  the  duration  of  such 
servitude,  in  order  that,  by  means  of  this  restriction,  the 
permitted  sale  of  an  Israelite  might  receive  the  character  of 
a  mere  hiring  out  of  the  person  thus  sold. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  two  periods  were 
appointed,  at  each  of  which  the  Hebrew  servant  was  to  re¬ 
cover  his  freedom  without  a  ransom : 

1.  The  seventh  year,  counting  from  the  time  when  he  was 
sold,  Exod.  xxi.  2,  Deut.  xv,  12. 

2.  The  fiftieth  year,  or  the  year  of  Jubilee.  Levit. 
xxv,  40. 

Ordinarily  the  Hebrew  servant  recovered  his  liberty  after 
six  years  of  servitude,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  year,f 

*As  regards  the  argument  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  derive 
from  Matt,  xtiii,  25,  Kail  has  already  remarked  correctly  :  “Ibi  non 
historia  scribitur,  sed  pingitur  parabola  eaque  fortasse  ad  mores  Rom- 
anorum  adcommodata,  qui  pridem  in  Judaea  verum  potiebantur.  Apud 
illos  scilicet  malae  fidei  debitores  solebant  vendi.” 

f  As  the  law  aimed  only  at  restricting  the  duration  of  slavery,  it  is  a 
matter  of  course  that  it  did  not  with  the  expression,  “six  years  shall  he 
serve,’'  require  that  every  term  of  service  should,  under  ail  circumstan¬ 
ces,  last  the  full  period  of  six  years  5  its  sole  design  was  to  fix  the  ut¬ 
most  length  of  time,  that  any  term  of  servitude  could  continue.  It  is, 
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but  if  it  happened  that  he  was  sold  a  few  years  before  the 
year  of  jubilee  he  did  not  wait  for  the  seventh  year,  but 
recovered  his  freedom  as  soon  as  the  year  of  jubilee  arrived.* 

therefore,  also  a  matter  of  course,  that,  when  a  man  was  sold  into  bon¬ 
dage  a  shorter  term  of  service  than  six  years  could  be  stipulated ;  as  e. 
g.,  when  there  was  no  necessity  of  a  man’s  servitude  lasting  more  than 
one  or  two  years.  This  view  of  the  subject  is  confirmed  by  the  Rab¬ 
bins,  but  only  with  respect  to  one  who  sold  himself  because  of  his  pov¬ 
erty  5  according  to  their  opinion,  the  man  who  was  sold  by  the  judges 
on  account  of  theft,  could  only  be  sold  for  six  years,  and  not  for  a  short¬ 
er  period.  And  accordingly,  if  the  value  of  the  stolen  property  was  less 
than  the  wages  of  a  term  of  six  years  service,  the  thief  was  not  sold  at 
all  (Cf.  Kiduschin  18,  a.,  and  Maimonides  “concerning  Theft,”  hi,  14). 
We  may  here  yet  remark  that,  according  to  the  dominant  view  of  the 
most  ancient  Talmudists,  as  well  as  of  the  later  Rabbinical  commenta¬ 
tors,  there  was  a  difference  made  in  the  application  of  the  law,  between 
the  man  who  was  sold  by  the  judges  because  of  his  failing  to  make  res¬ 
titution  for  theft  (th  -odjh),  and  him  who  sold  himself  on  account  of 
poverty  (imj?  ns  “omn),  inasmuch  as  the  provisions  of  the  law  recorded, 
Exod.  xxi,  2-6,  and  Deut.  xv,  12,  sqq.,  had  reference  only  to  th.Q  form¬ 
er,  whereas  the  servant  who  had  voluntarily  gone  into  servitude  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  poverty  had  been  subject  to  no  other  rule  than  that  laid 
down  Levit.  xxv,  40,  so  that  the  latter  might  sell  himself  fora  longer 
period  than  six  years,  and  should  not  recover  his  liberty,  until  the  year 
of  jubilee.  "At  an  earlier  period,  however,  this  opinion  was  combated 
by  Rabbi  Eliesar,  who  asserts  (Kiduschin  14,  b),  that  the  man  who  went 
voluntarily  into  servitude  was,  by  the  law  placed,  in  all  respects,  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  thief  who  had  been  sold  by  the  judges.  It  appears 
to  us  that  this  view  is  sustained  by  the  following  considerations  : 

1.  There  are  no  intimations  whatever  given  in  Exod.  xxi,  2-G,  and 
Deut.  xv,  12,  sqq.',  that  there  is,  in  those  passages,  reference  only  to  the 
man  who  was  sold  for  theft.  The  expression  ropn  o  [“If  thou  buy”], 
which  might  be  supposed  to  convey  an  intimation  of  this  kind,  proves 
nothing,  since  in  Deut.  xv.  12.  “ujd1  [“if  *****  be  sold” 
etc.,]  is  used  in  the  place  of  it  (in  like  manner  as  in  Levit.  xxv,  39,  ph 
-odji  unto  thee,"  or  rather,  the  verb  being  in  the  form  niphal,  “have  sold 
himself  unto  thee”]). 

2.  Although  Levit.  xxv,  39,  sq.,  has,  as  we  admit,  more  direct  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  impoverished  man  wTho  voluntarily  accepts  the  state  of  bon¬ 
dage,  the  passage  is,  nevertheless,  quite  applicable  to  the  man  who  was 
sold  on  account  of  theft,  seeing  that  even  the  thief  was  not  sold,  unless 
he  was  too  poor  to  make  restitution  for  what  he  had  stolen. 

3.  Lastly,  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (xxiv,  13),  iu  referring  to  the  Jaw  of 
Moses  speaks,  quite  in  a  general  way,  of  the  emancipation  of  the  bond- 
man  after  the  sixth  year  of  service,  without  so  much  as  hinting  at  any 
difference  between  the  voluntary  slave,  and  him  whose  servitude  was 
compulsory.  That  all  the  slaves  referred  to,  in  that  passage  as  having 
been  kept  in  bondage  beyond  the  legal  torm  of  service,  should  have 
been  such  as  had  been  sold  on  account  of  theft  for  which  no  restitution 
had  been  made,  is  in  the  last  degree  improbable. 

*I)i  this  way  the  provisions  specified  in  Exod.  xxi,  2,  (resp.  Deut. 
xiii,  i2,  sq.,)  and  Levit  xxv,  40,  mutually  complete  and  elucidate  each 
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That  the  seventh  year,  in  which  the  slave  was  to  recover 
his  liberty  really  denotes  the  seventh  year  from  the  time 
when  he  was  purchased,  and  not,  as  some  have  assumed ;  the 
Sabbatical  year,  is  confirmed  by  the  very  circumstance,  that 

other,  so  as  to  preclude  all  contradiction  as  regards  the  different  periods 
of  time  at  which  emancipation  took  place.  In  the  last  mentioned  pas¬ 
sage,  only  the  dismission  from  servitude  at  the  year  of  jubilee  is  spoken 
of,  because  that  article  of  the  law  treats  principally  of  the  year  of  jubi¬ 
lee;  in  Exod.  xxi,  2,  (and  Deut.  xv,  12),  on  the  contrary,  it  was  more 
particularly  designed  to  determine  the  usual  time  of  dismission  from 
bondage,  whence  no  mention  is  made  of  the  liberty  which  the  year  of 
jubilee,  that  occurred  every  fifty  years,  brought  the  slave  even  before  the 
expiration  of  his  six  years’  term  of  servitude. 

We  cannot  here  pass  by,  without  some  notice,  the  attempted  explana¬ 
tion  by  Prof.  Saalschutz  (Das  mosaische  Gesetz,  p.  702,  sq.),  intended  to 
dispose  of  the  seeming  contradiction,  above  spoken  of,  between  the  leg¬ 
islative  enactments  concerning  the  duration  of  slavery  recorded  in  Le¬ 
viticus  and  in  Exodus  respectively.  Prof.  Saalschutz  agrees  in  so  tar 
with  the  opinion  of  the  Rabbins  mentioned  above  as  having  been  com¬ 
bated  by  Rabbi  Eliesar,  that  he  regards  those  two  passages  of  the  law 
as  treating  of  entirely  different  sorts  of  persons,  and  maintains  that  the 
law  in  Levit.  xxv,  has  exclusive  reference  to  the  impoverished  Israelite, 
who  had  sold  his  possession  until  the  year  of  jubilee,  but  who  was  allow¬ 
ed  to  sell  his  services  for  a  longer  term  than  six  years,  even  down  to  the 
year  of  jubilee.  But,  whereas,  according  to  the  views  of  the  Rabbins, 
the  passages  in  Exod.  and  Deut.  have  regard  only  to  the  offender  who 
had  been  sold  for  theft,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Saalschutz  that  these  passa¬ 
ges  treat  of  “an  entirely  distinct  category  of  servants,  who,  though  not 
strictly  speaking  heathens,  were  yet  not  to  be  regarded  as  real  Israelites 
but  who,  as  born  in  servitude,  constituded  a  middle  class  between  the 
impoverished  Israelite  and  the  real  slaves  purchased  from  heathens .” 
To  this  class  he  reckons,  in  the  first  instance,  those  who,  the  offspring 
of  married  slaves,  had  been  born  in  the  house  of  an  Israelite,  and  then 
also  purchased  slaves  who  had  been  incorporated  in  the  family  and,  in  a 
measure,  naturalized,  by  their  submitting  to  the  rite  of  circumcision. 
Hemonceives  that  this  class  is  denoted  by  the  term  “ Hebrew  Servants ,” 
and  that  to  these  applies  the  legislative  provision,  that,  in  the  event  of 
their  being  sold  by  their  original  master,  the  second  master  should  not 
have  as  much  right  over  them  as  the  first,  but  be  obliged  to  give  them 
their  liberty  in  the  seventh  year.  Prof.  Saalschutz  was  led  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  opinion  more  particularly  by  the  difficulty,  which  he  con¬ 
ceives  to  be  involved  in  the  words,  Exod.  xxi,  2,  “if  thou  buy  a  Hebrew 
servant ,”  inasmuch  as  he  deems  the  expression,  “to  buy  one’s  self  a  ser¬ 
vant,”  to  be  inapplicable  to  the  acquisition  of  one,  who  had  not  yet,  up 
to  that  moment,  been  a  servant,  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  owner  of  pro¬ 
perty  [real  estate],  whence  he  concludes,  that  this  passage  must  of  ne¬ 
cessity  refer  to  a  real  Hebrew  servant,  who  had  previously  already  ren¬ 
dered  service  as  a  bondman.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  as  regards  the  diffi¬ 
culty  just  mentioned,  it  appears  to  us  that  this  is  far  less  than  that  which 
the  explanation  here  offered  would  create.  We  cannot  comprehend 
why  the  expression  rnp  [ uto  buy  a  slavev~\  should  necessarily  pre-snp- 
pose,  that  the  person  to  be  purchased  must  have  already  been  in  a  state 
of  bondage,  any  more  than  that  the  use  of  the  expressions  pho  nco  \lito 
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the  law  in  every  instance,  mentions  only  the  seventh  year, 
without  even  employing  the  term  “Sabbatical  year,”  and 
that,  in  the  descriptions  of  the  Sabbatical  year  (Levit.  xxv, 
1-7,  and  Deut.  xv,  1),  not  a  word  occurs  about  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  slaves. 

The  limitation  of  the  term  of  service  to  six  years,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  seventh  year  as  the  year,  in  which  slaves 
must  be  set  at  liberty,  are  enactments  which,  as  has  been  re¬ 
marked  already  by  Abarbanel  and  also  by  Ewald,  have  an 
obvious  connection  with  the  notion  of  the  Sabbath  and  of  the 
Sabbatical  year.*  For,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  weekly 
Sabbath  should,  after  six  days’  labor,  and  the  Sabbatical 
year  after  six  years’  labor  in  the  field,  serve  to  remind  men 
of  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  world,  who  had  allotted  to 
man  the  cultivation  and  the  productions  of  the  soil,  so  the 
emancipation  of  the  slave  in  the  seventh  year  after  a  six 
year’s  term  of  servitude  was  designed  to  keep  both  the  mas- 

cmoint  a  king”],  (Judges  ix,  8),  and  ns'N  np1?  [“to  take  a  wife”],  or  of 
these  Latin  phrases,  creare  regem  [to  create  a  king],  ducere  uxorem  [to 
marry  a  wife],  should  pre-suppose  that  the  person  to  be  elected  should 
have  been  already  a  king,  or  that  the  woman  to  be  married  should  have 
previously  been  a  wife.  And  then  again  we  feel  constrained  to  object 
to  the  attempted  explanation  itself,  that,  when  the  law  respecting  eman¬ 
cipation  after  a  six  year's  term  of  servitude  is  repeated  in  Deut.  xv,  12, 
the  person  sold  is  not  even  called  -oj?  [slave  or  bondman],  so  that  a  ref¬ 
erence  to  a  prior  state  of  servitude  is  not  at  all  to  be  thought  of  in  con¬ 
nection  with  that  passage.  And  lastly,  it  is  quite  incomprehensible  for 
what  reason  the  entire  special  legislation  in  the  book  of  Exodus  should 
just  open  with  provisions  respecting  that  quite  peculiar  class  of  servants 
without  having  previously  secured  the  freedom  of  those  who  were,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  fellow  members  of  the  Israelitish  com¬ 
monwealth,  a  provision  which  was,  according  to  the  common  under¬ 
standing  of  that  passage,  duly  made. 

*Michaelis  (Mosaishes  Racht)  assumes  that  the  law,  in  prescribing 
the  liberation  of  the  slave  in  the  seventh  year  had  based  that  provision 
upon  a  custom  which  prevailed  already  among  the  patriarchs  and  their 
dependents,  inasmuch  as  Jacob  had  twice  served  with  Laban,  and  each 
time  for  seven  years.  In  the  case  of  Jacob,  however,  the  term  of  ser¬ 
vice  is  seven  years,  whilst  the  law  prescribes  only  six.  It  is  true  that  in 
a  reference  to  the  Mosaic  law  which  we  find  in  Jerem.  xxxiv,  14,  the  ex¬ 
pression  !nWn  au8»  yaip  ypo  [“At  the  end  of  seven  years  let  ye  go,”  j  occurs 
but  the  wards  n^C’  w  p-oyt  [“and  when  he  hath  served  thee  six  years'], 
which  are  immediately  subjoined,  plainly  show  that  “seven  years”  is 
here  to  be  taken  as  a  whole,  so  that  we  must  translate  with  Philippson  : 
“At  the  end  of  a  septennium”  [or  period  of  seven  years],  that  is,  in  the 
seventh  year  ;  for  the  beginning  of  the  last  year  for  a  period  consisting 
of  several  years  may  be  appropriately  designated  as  the  end  of  that 
period.  Cf.  Nachmanides  and  Abarbanel  on  Deut.  xv,  1. 
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ter  and  the  slave  in  mind  of  the  sovereignty  of  God,  whose 
servants  both  of  them  were.  In  Levit.  xxv,  42,  this  com¬ 
memorative  character  of  the  emancipation  connected  with 
the  year  of  jubilee  is  expressly  mentioned.  And  besides, 
the  emancipation  is,  in  that  passage,  distinctly  connected  with 
the  other  injunctions  regarding  the  year  of  jubilee,  the  de¬ 
sign  of  which  obviously  was,  to  restore  the  original  equality 
of  all  the  members  of  the  Israelitish  com  irion  wealth  as  re¬ 
gards  both  property  and  liberty. 

§  6. 

c.  Extraordinary  cases ,  in  which  the  Slave  obtained  his 

liberty. 

There  were  other  circumstances,  besides  the  seventh  year 
of  servitude  and  the  Year  of  iubilee,  in  which,  as  the  Rab- 
bins  affirm,  the  Hebrew  slave  could  obtain  his  liberty.  These 
were : 

1.  By  restoring  the  purchase  money,  for  which  he  had  not 
yet  rendered  adequate  service.  For  so  soon  as  the  bondman, 
during  his  term  of  service,  came,  by  inheritance  or  other¬ 
wise,  into  the  possession  of  property,  and  was  thus  enabled 
thereafter  to  maintain  himself  from  his  own  resources,  as  well 
as  to  render  the  required  restitution  for  the  theft  which  he 
had  committed,  he  could  immediately  obtain  his  liberty,  even 
though  his  master  was  not  willing,  by  restoring  to  him  the 
money  which  he  had  paid  for  him,  after  deducting  as  much 
as  -would  afford  him  suitable  wages  for  such  time  as  he  had 
already  been  in  servitude.  Kiduschin  146,  Maimon.  xlbad. 

n,  §8. 

2.  By  his  master  voluntarily  bestowing  upon  him  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  emancipation,  in  which  he  renounced  all  claim  to  the 
further  services  of  that  slave  and  to  the  restoration  of  the 
purchase  money.  Maimon.  ibid,  §11. 

8.  By  the  master’s  death  occurring  before  the  term  of  ser¬ 
vice  expired,  without  his  leaving  a  son  to  inherit  his  proper¬ 
ty  ;  for  the  Hebrew  servant  was  under  no  obligation  to  serve 
out  his  time  to  any  other  heir  of  his  deceased  master,  except 
only  his  son.  Maimon.  ibid,  §12. 
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§  T. 

d.  Slavery  prolonged  beyond  the  legal  term  by  the  boring 

of  the  ear. 

If  the  Hebrew  slave,  from  attachment  to  his  master,  or 
to  one  of  his  female  slaves,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  wed¬ 
lock,  or  to  the  children  whom  he  had  had  by  her,  did  not 
wish  to  make  use  of  his  liberty,  to  which  he  was  entitled  at 
the  expiration  of  his  six  year’s  term  of  service,  the  law  al¬ 
lowed  him,  indeed,  to  remain  in  bondage,  but,  in  order  to 
guard  against  any  abuse  of  this  privilege,  and  perhaps  also  by 
way  of  punishment  for  the  rejection  of  the  liberty  that  was 
offered,  ordained  as  follows  :* 

The  slave  wTas  to  be,  first  of  all,  brought  before  the  judges,  that 
he  might  declare  his  intention  in  their  presence.  It  was  pro¬ 
bably  their  duty  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  consequences 
of  his  purpose,  and  to  satisfy  themselves  that  this  had  not 
been  lightly  adopted,  or  in  any  way  forced  upon  him  by  his 
master.  If  the  slave  persisted  in  his  determination,  he  was 
to  receive,  in  an  exposed,  but  at  the  same  time  the  least  sen¬ 
sitive  part  of  his  person,  a  mark  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of 
his  resolution ;  and  for  this  purpose,  the  boring  of  the  ear, 
which  was  also  among  other  nations  a  sign  of  servitude,  was 
peculiarly  adapted. f  The  master  himself  performed  the 

*Exod.  xxi,  5,  6 :  Deut.  xv,  16,  17. 

f  As  a  mark  of  bondage  the  piercing  of  the  ear  is  mentioned  with 
reference  to  the  Mesopotamians  (Juven.  I,  104),  the  Arabs  (Petron.  sat. 
102),  and  the  Lydians  (Xenoph.  Anab.  Ill,  1,  31).  According  to  Kuo- 
bel  (Exod.  p.  214),  the  mark  denotes  that  he  who  wears  it  has  hearing 
ears,  and  is  therefore  to  be  attentive  and  obedient.  Cf.  Ps.  xl,  6.  It  is 
met  with  also  among  other  nations,  without  being  exactly  a  mark  of 
bondage,  but  merely  as  a  sign  that  the.  person  belongs,  in  a  general 
way,  or  is  devoted,  to  some  other,  e.  g.,  as  a  mark  of  those  who  belong 
to  some  saint  and  are  his  devotees.  Cf.  Rosenmuller,  Morgeuland,  II,  p. 
70,  sq.  Ivnobel  conjectures  that  in  the  passage  above  cited  from  Exodus 
the  right  ear  is  meant,  which  had  the  preference  in  certain  acts  of  puri¬ 
fication  and  consecration.  The  same  thing  is  affirmed,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  by  the  Talmudists  (Kiduschin,  15,  a.),  The  latter,  who  regard 
this  boring  of  the  ear  as  exclusively  a  punishment  for  the  rejection  of 
liberty,  suggests  the  following  ingenious  explanation  of  the  subjection 
of  the  ear  to  this  process.  Why  is  it  the  ear  that  is  selected  for  pun¬ 
ishment  ?  Because  with  ear  the  man  has  heard  the  words :  “I  am  thy 
God,  who  hath  delivered  thee  from  Egypt,”  and  yet  has  afterwards  gone 
and  made  himself,  a  being  whom  God  had  made  free,  the  slave  of  a 
man  ;  and  therefore  shall  the  punishment  be  inflicted  upon  his  ear.  In 
like  manner  they  represent  the  door  post,  against  which  the  ear  was 
bored,  as  a  memorial  of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt.  (Ibid,  fol.  22,  6). 
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process  of  boring,  and  this  he  was  to  do  by  boring  with  an 
awl  the  ear  of  the  slave  against  the  door  post  of  his  house,* 
■whereby,  on  the  one  hand,  the  transaction  was  made  more 
public,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  also,  it  was  symbolically  inti¬ 
mated  to  the  slave,  that,  whereas  he  was  already  standing  on 
the  threshold  of  liberty  he  now  remained,  by  his  own  resolu¬ 
tion,  bound ,  as  a  slave ,  to  that  house.  The  disgrace  and  deg¬ 
radation  connected  with  the  whole  of  this  transaction,  and 
with  the  indelible  mark  of  bondage  which  the  slave  was  thus 
perpetually  to  bear  at  his  ear,  must,  if  the  last  spark  of  self- 
respect  had  not  become  extinct  within  him,  have  deterred  the 
slave  from  consenting  to  such  a  prolongation  of  the  legal 
term  of  his  bondage ;  and  this  was  probably  all  that  the  law 
designed  to  effect  by  that  ordinance.* 

The  Rabbins  call  a  slave  whose  ear  has  thus  been  bored, 
yxm,  “one  who  has  been  bored.” 

According  to  the  natural  signification  of  the  expression, 
oSiy1?  royi  “  And  he  shall  serve  him  forever”  (Exod.  xxi,  6),  as 
well  as  of  this  other,  oSiy  “oyt1?  mm  uand  he  shall  be  thy  ser¬ 
vant  forever ”  (Deut.  xv,  17),  the  slave  who  had  received 
that  mark,  remained,  to  the  end  of  his  life  in  the  service  of 
his  master.  In  this  sense  the  passages  are  understood  by 
most  of  the  more  recent  exegetical  commentators  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  Rabbinical  tradition,  j  on  the  contrary,  and 
also  Josephus||  understand  t>W?  (“for  ever”)  to  mean  “till  the 
time  of  the  year  of  jubilee,”  so  that  the  slave  who  had  had 

*That  this  boring  was  to  take  place,  not  only  at  the  door,  but  also 
against  it,  [unto  it],  is  plain  from  Deut.  xv,  17.  Ibn  Esra  and  Abar- 
banel  understand  by  nSin  [the  door]  the  city  gate,  where  the  judges  sat. 
But  then  the  proper  word  would  be  nycn  and  not  nVin.  And  besides, 
when  this  law  is  repeated  in  Deut.  xv,  17,  there  is  no  mention  whatever 
of  the  judges,  whence  in  that  place  the  gate  of  justice  is  not  at  all  to 
be  thought  of  in  connection  with  Ewald  (Antiquities,  p.  245) 

understands  by  nSin  uthe  door  of  the  sanctuary  (because  he  considers 
ovAsn  [“the  judges”  to  signify  a  supreme  court  composed  of  priests, 
presided  over  by  the  high  priest  and  holding  its  sessions  in  the  sanctu¬ 
ary).  In  that  case,  however,  both  master  and  slave  would  have  been 
obliged  first  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  sanctuary,  and  this  is  scarcely 
implied  in  itpum  [and  he  [his  master,  y>r\N‘]  shall  bring  him]. 

fit  is  probable  that  this  ordinance  was  never  carried  into  effect  5  at 
any  rate  this  was  scarcely  practicable,  if  all  the  numberless  conditions 
which  tradition  (Kiduschin  22  a.  u.  Mechiltha  and  Siphri)  represents  as 
indispensable  to  the  execution  of  it  had  really  to  be  observed, 
flviduschin  fol.  14  and  15. 
j|  Antiquities  iv,  8,  28  :  iopf. 
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his  ear  bored  recovered  his  liberty  at  all  events  in  the  year 
of  jubilee,  forasmuch  as,  according  to  Levit.  xxv,  10,  that 
year  was  to  restore  liberty  to  all  the  Hebrew  inhabitants  of 
the  land.* 

According  to  the  views  of  the  Talmudists,  the  slave  who 
had  had  his  ear  bored  was  to  obtain  his  liberty,  not  only  in 
the  year  of  jubilee,  but  also  at  the  death  of  his  master,  since 
he  could  be  inherited  neither  by  the  son  nor  by  any  other 
relative.! 

"In  order  to  vindicate  the  correctness  of  the  traditional  rendering  Ibn 
Esra  observes  that  oSy  frequently  denotes  only  a  period  of  time.  To 
the  argument  in  favor  of  this  which  he  derives  from  Eccles.  i,  10. 
DmSij?1?  mn  [‘‘it  hath  been  already  of  old  time”),  and  from  1  Sam.  I, 
22,  dSij?  *iy  uam'  ]“and  there  abide  for  ever”].  Munk  (Palestine,  p. 
141)  adds  another  still  more  striking  from  Is.  xxxii,  14  and  15,  where 
upon  aV’y  ny  (in  aeternum)  a  limiting  qy  (donee)  follows.  But  as  time 
was,  among  the  Israelites,  divided  into  jubilee-cycles,  the  opening  upon 
a  new  jubilee-cycle  could  be  appropriately  designated  by  ^y-  In  con¬ 
nection  with  Exod.  xxi,  6,  Philippson  makes  the  remark,  that  the  word 
Dbiy  ‘‘has  been  chosen  in  this  place  only  because  the  year  of  jubilee 
was  instituted  at  a  later  period.”  But  when  he  alleges  this  reason, 
the  question  still  remains,  why  a  similar  expression  is  afterwards 
again  employed  in  Deut.  xv,  17,  subsequently  to  the  institution  of  the 
year  of  jubilee.  To  the  traditional  interpretation  of  the  passage  Saal- 
schiitz  (d.  Mos.  Recht,  699)  urges  this  among  other  objections  :  “I  can¬ 
not  comprehend  how  the  year  of  jubilee  should,  without  any  intimation 
of  this  sort  from  the  legislator,  bestow  upon  the  slave  the  right  pre¬ 
viously  denied  him,  to  take  with  him  the  bondwoman  who  belonged  to 
the  master,  and  also  her  children  ;  and  without  this,  emancipation 
would  surely  have  had  no  attractions  for  him.”  Another  objection  is 
made  by  Knobel,  Exod.  p.  214,  “the  declaration  of  the  slave  that  he 
does  not  wish  to  become  free  shows,  that  in  this  case  perpetual  bond¬ 
age  is  meant.”  But  there  is  here  one  thing  to  be  considered,  which 
bears  forcibly  against  these  two  obje.ctions,  and  that  is,  that  in  the 
year  of  Jubilee  every  Israelite  was  to  be  repossessed  of  his  paternal 
estate  [possession]  which  he  had  sold.  In  possession  of  this  now  un¬ 
incumbered  paternal  estate  the  man  who  had  hitherto  been  a  slave 
could  not  possibly  be  willing  any  longer  to  forego  his  liberty,  which 
in  times  past  he  had  relinquished  solely  under  the  pressure  of  circum¬ 
stances  ;  and  what  is  more,  he  was,  by  thus  recovering  his  property, 
in  most  instances  enabled  to  purchase  the  freedom  of  the  bondwoman 
with  whom  he  had  lived  in  contubernio,  and  that  of  the  children  whom 
she  had  borne  him.  And  that  all  this  is  really  assumed  by  the  law  is 
plain  from  this  circumstance  alone,  that  with  reference  to  the  year  of 
jubilee  it  does  not  at  all  take  into  account,  as  it  does  in  its  provisions  for 
emancipation  at  the  end  of  a  six  year's  servitude,  the  contingency  of 
any  slave,  not  desiring  to  avail  himself  of  the  liberty  to  which  he  had 
a  legal  claim. 

fThe  Talmud  (Kiduschin  17,  6,)  deduces  this  rule  from  literal  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  suffix  in  rpjn  ulet  him  serve  him  ”  him ,  the  master  only 
but  not  an  heir  vtfnib  nSi  ih- 
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§  8. 


e.  Position  and  Treatment  of  the  Hebrew  Slave  during  his 
N  bondage. 

By  restricting  the  duration  of  servitude  to  a  term  of  years 
the  Mosaic  law  has  repudiated  the  principle  of  slavery  and 
converted  the  sale  of  a  Hebrew  into  a  mere  hiring  out  of  the 
man  for  a  limited  time,  but,  in  accordance  with  this,  it  actu¬ 
ally  requires  in  so  many  words,  that  his  condition  is  simply  to 
be  that  of  a  hired  servant,  and  that,  as  such,  he  is  to  be  treat¬ 
ed  with  kindness  and  with  all  due  consideration  (Levit.  xxv, 
40,  42,  43.) 

It  was  only  the  time  and  the  strength  to  labor  of  the  pur¬ 
chased  Israelite  that  belonged,  during  the  term  of  servitude, 
to  the  master,  not,  however,  his  person  or  his  property.  And 
accordingly  the  master  had  no  right  to  transfer  his  Hebrew 
servant  to  any  other  person,  either  by  selling  or  giving  him 
away.*  If  the  servant  was  married  when  his  term  of  service 
commenced,  the  master  had  no  claim  whatever  to  the  services 
of  either  his  wife  or  children,  although  he  was  under  obliga¬ 
tions  to  provide  for  their  support. f  Nor  could  the  master 
lay  claim  to  any  thing  which  the  servant,  during  his  term  of 
servitude,  might  happen  to  find  or  to  acquire  in  any  other 
way  than  by  his  labor. J 

As  regards  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  servant,  the  master 
could  require  such  only  at  his  hands,  as  he  had  been  accustomed 
to,  whilst  he  was  free.  He  had  no  right,  under  any  circumstan¬ 
ces,  to  compel  him  to  perform  any  of  those  menial  duties 
which  were  obligatory  exclusively  upon  real  slaves:  such  e. 
g.,  as,  attending  the  master  to  the  bath,  and  carrying  his  gar¬ 
ments,  tying  or  unfastening  his  sandals,  washing  him,  a- 
nointing  him,  or  carrying  him  in  a  sedan -chair. §  Whilst  he 

*Maim.  Abad.  iv,  10. 

fKidusc-hin  22  and  Maim.  Ibid,  hi,  1,  2. 

fMischna  Babamezia,  i,  5. 

^ All  these  specifications  are  based  upon  the  injunction  of  the  law,  in 
Levit.  xxv,  39,  sS  nap  may,  “thou  shalt  not  compel  him  to  serve 

as  a  bondservant.”  It  is  interesting  here  to  note  that  those  menial 
services,  mentioned  above,  could  be  legitimately  required  of  a  free  Isra¬ 
elite,  who,  had  hired  himself  out  as  a  day  laborer  ;  and  this  is  accounted 
for  by  the  Rabbins  on  the  ground,  that  such  a  one  had,  of  his  own  ac¬ 
cord,  consented  to  do  such  work,  whereas  the  purchased  servant  has  less 
opportunity  of  exercising  his  free  will,  and  is  therefore  more  liable  to 
be  humiliated  by  such  degrading  services. 
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was  employed  in  such  labor  as  he  might  be  legally  required 
to  do,  the  servant’s  physical  abilities  were  to  be  duly  consid¬ 
ered,  and  he  was  to  be  allowed  the  necessary  rest  and  recrea¬ 
tion.*  Although  the  servant  was  bound  to  be  always  obedi¬ 
ent  and  submissive  to  his  master,  the  latter  was  not  allowed 
to  make  him  feel  his  dependent  condition,  to  chastise  him,  or 
to  hurt  his  feelings  with  harsh  words,  but  was  alwrays  to  treat 
him  with  friendliness  and  fraternal  kindness. f  If  he  had 
injured  him  by  means  of  a  blow,  the  servant  was  entitled  to 
the  same  indemnification,  which  the  law  provides  for  an  in¬ 
jury  done  to  a  free  citizen. J  The  food,  clothing  and  dwell¬ 
ing  to  which  the  servant  was  entitled,  were  to  correspond  with 
the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  master. § 

In  one  particular  only  the  Hebrew*  servant  was  the  same 
as  that  of  the  real  slave,  not  belonging  to  the  Hebrew  com¬ 
monwealth  ;  and  this  was,  that,  according  to  Exod.  xxi,  4, 
the  master  could  give  him  one  of  his  female  slaves |j  to  wife 
for  the  whole  term  of  his  servitude.  This  union  was  not  re¬ 
garded  as  a  civil  marriage  sanctioned  by  religion  (pirrup  [Kid- 

*Maim.  Ibid,  i,  6. 

flbid,  §9. 

fMischna  Baba  Kama  viii,  3.  The  Rabbins  justly  regard  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  the  law  in  Exod.  xxi,  26,  27,  as  having  reference  only  to  non- 
Hebrew  slaves,  as  the  Hebrew  servant  became  free  at  any  rate  after  the 
sixth  year  of  service,  or  at  the  year  of  jubilee,  so  that  his  immediate 
emancipation  would  have  afforded  no  adequate  indemnification  for  any 
serious  injury  that  he  might  have  sustained. 

$The  Rabbins,  in  their  exposition  of  th®  law,  go,  we  presume,  too  far, 
when  they  say,  that  under  no  circumstances  were  the  food,  clothing  and 
dwelling  of  the  servant  to  be  inferior  to  those  of  the  master  ;  whence  the 
proverb  arose:  “oyrmpn^p  imqh ynx  ruipa  nay  “he  that  has  bought  a  He¬ 
brew  slave,  has,  as  it  were,  bought  himself  a  master.  “Kiduschin,  22. 

[] The  Rabbins  rightly  assume,  that  a  bondwoman  from  among  a  heath¬ 
en  people  is  here  meant ;  for  the  Hebrew  maid-servant  became  free,  as 
well  as  the  man-servant,  after  the  sixth  year  of  service,  so  that  it  could 
not  be  said  of  her,  “the  wife  and  her  children  shall  be  her  masters.” 
Salvador  (Histoire  des  Institutum  de  Moise,  livre  vn,  ch.  v),  and  also 
Bertheau  (Sieben  Gruppen  mos.  Gesetz,  p.  22),  are  of  opinion,  that  ref¬ 
erence  is  here  had  to  a  Hebrew  bondwoman,  who  had  entered  into  ser¬ 
vitude  later  than  the  bondman,  so  that,  at  the  time  when  the  latter  ob¬ 
tained  his  liberty,  she  would  still  have  to  remain  with  the  master,  until 
she  had  served  out  her  six  years.  But  then,  what  interest  could  the 
master  have  had  in  giving  his  Hebrew  servant  such  a  female  slave  as  a 
contubernalis.  if  he  had  been  obliged  to  set  her,  together  with  her  chil¬ 
dren,  at  liberty,  in  the  course' of  a  few  years,  before  he  could  derive  any 
profit  from  these  children  ?  For  that.,  in  such  a  case,  the  children  would 
have  to  go  with  the  mother  when  the  latter  recovered  her  liberty,  cannot 
be  doubted. 
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uschin]),  but  only  as  contubernium  (Kiduschin  68),  and  the 
children  who  were  born  in  a  union  of  this  kind  belonged,  as 
“born  in  the  house,”  to  the  master,  and  no  more  went  with 
the  bondman  when  he  became  free,  than  did  the  mother,* 

§  9. 

f.  The  Q-ift  at  Parting . 

npjjr 

At  the  time  of  his  emancipation  after  his  six  years' 
term  of  service,  and  also,  as  the  Rabbins  teach,  when  he  ob¬ 
tained  his  liberty  in  the  year  of  jubilee,  the  Hebrew  servant 
■was  not  to  be  permitted  by  his  master  to  go  away  empty,  but 
the  latter  was  to  bestow  upon  him  a  bountiful  gift  in  sheep, 
grain  and  wine,  (Deut.  xv,  13,  14).  The  extent  of  this  gift 
is  not  defined  by  the  law,  but  was  to  depend  upon  the  pecun¬ 
iary  circumstances  and  the  good  will  of  the  master  ;  the  Rab¬ 
bins,  however,  state  the  minimum  value  at  thirty  shekels, 
(Kiduschin  17).  This  emancipation-present  had,  obviously, 
a  two-fold  design.  It  was  to  furnish  the  emancipated  slave 
the  means  of  again  establishing  his  own  household,  that  he 
might  not  be  compelled  by  want  immediately  to  sell  that  lib¬ 
erty  again  which  he  had  just  recovered,  so  that,  as  the  Tal¬ 
mudists  declare, f  the  creditors  of  the  slave  could  not  make 
good  any  alleged  claim  to  this  emancipation-present.  But 

*Michaelis  (Mo?.  Recht.  §127,  Note)  has  propounded  the  question, 
whether  these  children  of  a  father  who  was,  at  the  time,  a  slave,  did  not, 
at  all  events,  according  to  Levit.  xxv,  41,  obtain  their  liberty  in  the 
year  of  jubilee.  But  whilst  he  does  not  venture  to  express  himself  posi¬ 
tively  upon  this  subjeet,  Philippson  (die  Israelit.  Bibel.  pp.  424  and  425) 
assumes  the  emancipation  of  these  children  in  the  year  of  jubilee  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Even  Josephus  is  perhaps  of  the  same  opinion  ;  he 
says  (Antiqq.  iv,  8,  28)  of  the  slave  who  was  living  in  contubernio,  that 
he  obtained  his  liberty  in  the  year  of  jubilee,  and  adds  :  xai  ta  texva  xcii 
t 'rjv  yvvcuxa,  thsvQ spav  srcayo/xivo^  [“taking  away  with  him  his  children 
and  his  wife,  they  also  to  be  free”].  In  decided  opposition  to  these 
opinions  are  the  views  of  the  Talmudists  (Kiduschin  68  and  69),  accord¬ 
ing  to  whom  such  children  are  to  be  regarded  as  absolute  slaves,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  they  shared  the  condition  of  the  mother  (nn^w  mbfi,  whereas 
by  the  children  referred  to  in  Levit.  xxv,  41,  who  went  with  the  father 
when  he  became  free,  those  only  could  be  meant  whom  a  free  woman, 
his  wife,  had  borne  him,  and  who  had  become  slaves  at  the  same  time 
with  himself.  And  it  is  perhaps  to  these  children  only  that  the  words  of 
Josephus  have  reference,  especially  as  he  mentions,  besides  the  children 
rriv  yvvalxa  [“the  wife"  |  also,  by  which  term  he  is  not  likely  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  bondwoman  spoken  of  above. 

fKiduschin  fol.  166  :  13m  SyaS  nSi  ib. 
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as  the  slave  was  not  to  be  compelled,  by  severity,  to  perform 
liis  duties,  this  gift  was  doubtless  also  designed  to  stimulate 
him  to  exert  himself,  during  his  term  of  service,  to  deserve 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  master,  as  upon  the  degree  to 
which  the  latter  was  satisfied  with  him,  depended  the  amount 
of  that  gift.* 

§  10. 

g.  An  ancient  Custom  connected  with  the  Discharge  of  the 

Slave  in  the  Year  of  Jubilee. 

Whilst  the  slave’s  discharge  from  bondage  after  his  six 
years’  term  of  service,  which  took  place,  of  course,  in  re¬ 
spect  of  individual  slaves,  at  different  times  respectively  as 
their  terms  of  servitude  had  commenced,  proceeded  quietly 
and  without  any  particular  formalities,  it  is  natural  that  with 
the  general  emancipation  of  all  Hebrew  slaves  in  the  year  of 
jubilee  certain  solemnities  and  formalities  should  be  connec¬ 
ted.  With  regard  to  this  the  law  itself  prescribed  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  of  jubilee,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
seventh  month,  the  restoration  to  liberty  of  all  Israelites  liv¬ 
ing  in  servitude  should  be  proclaimed,  with  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  throughout  the  land  (Levit.  xxv,  9,  10).  Tradition 
makes  mention  of  an  ancient  custom,  according  to  which 
slaves  were  discharged  from  their  servile  relations  as  early 
as  on  the  first  day  of  the  above  mentioned  month,  without, 
however,  being  as  yet  dismissed  to  their  homes.  During  the 
interim  they  united  in  celebrating,  in  joyous  banquets  and 
entertainments,  the  termination  of  the  servitude,  on  which 
occasions  they  wore  garlands  on  their  heads.  And  when,  on 

*Those  of  the  Talmudic  doctors  who,  as  was  observed  above  (note  to 
§5),  regard  the  six  years’  term  of  service,  and  hence  also  the  boring  of 
the  ear  when  the  term  was  to  be  prolonged,  as  well  the  cohabitation 
with  one  of  the  master's  Canaanitish  bondwomen,  as  referring  only  to 
the  slave  who  had  been  sold  on  account  of  theft,  hold,  as  consistency  re¬ 
quires  them  to  do,  that  the  law  prescribing  the  parting  gift,  applies,  in 
like  manner,  only  to  this  slave,  whilst  the  voluntary  slave  could  advance 
no  claim  to  such  a  present.  They  may  have  been  led  to  this  view  of  the 
subject  by  the  consideration,  that  the  voluntary  slave  would  be  able,  after 
recovering  his  freedom,  to  employ  the  purchase-money  paid  for  him  in 
the  re-establishment  of  his  own  independent  household,  whereas  in  the 
case  of  the  other  slave  the  purchase-money  was  appropriated  as  an  in¬ 
demnity  for  the  theft  which  he  had  committed.  We  have  shown  above, 
however  (note  to  $5),  that  the  opposite  view  held  by  Rabbi  Eliesar,  who 
denies  that  any  difference  whatever  existed  between  the  voluntary  slave 
and  the  slave  sold  on  account  of  theft,  is  more  probably  correct. 
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the  day  of  atonement,  the  trumpet  sounded,  they  returned  to 
their  possessions  and  their  families.* 

II.  The  Hebrew  Servant  in  the  Service  of  a  Master  who  was 

not  a  Hebreiv. 

§  11. 

In  cases  of  necessity  the  law  (Levit.  xxv,  47-55)  even  al¬ 
lowed  the  Israelite  to  sell  himself  to  a  man  not  a  Hebrew, 
provided  that  he  lived  in  the  country  and  was  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  land.|  In  the  service  of  such  a  master,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Hebrew  servant  could  not  claim,  either  his  liberty 
at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  of  service,  or  the  gift  bestowed 
on  others  at  their  discharge.  For  this  reason  already  the 
Israelite,  who  was  compelled  by  circumstances  to  accept  a  state 
of  bondage,  must  have  preferred  to  sell  himself,  if  possible, 
to  a  member  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  from  whom,  at 
any  rate,  he  could  in  general  expect  more  considerate  treat¬ 
ment.  But  in  the  year  of  jubilee  even  the  slave  of  one,  not 
a  Hebrew,  obtained  his  freedom.  But  as,  during  so  protrac¬ 
ted  a  term  of  service  in  the  house  of  a  heathen  master  the 
religious  faith  and  the  moral  character  of  an  Israelitish  ser¬ 
vant  was  exposed  to  danger, J  the  law  determined  in  his  favor 
not  only  that  he  should,  in  case  he  had  acquired  property  in 
the  mean  time,  have  the  privilege  of  purchasing  his  own  free¬ 
dom,  but  also  that  near  or  distant  relatives  should  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  release  him  from  his  servitude  by  paying  the  required 
ransom  [  Vide  infra].  But  in  order  that  the  master  might 
neither,  by  exorbitant  demands,  throw  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  such  a  redemption  or  render  it  utterly  impossible,  nor  suf¬ 
fer  in  his  own  rights  and  interests  by  the  discharge  of  the 
slave  being  demanded  for  an  inadequate  ransom, §  the  law  ex¬ 
pressly  requires,  that  the  amount  of  the  price  of  redemption 
shall  be  strickly  proportionate  to  the  purchase-money  and 
determine  according  to  the  number  of  the  years  of  service 

*Talrn.  Roscbhaschana  fol.  8  b  : 
in'jnsS  worn nSi  mmaS  vnaoj  onap  v>n  nS  arp  nr 
nEn'tto  -o  ippn  an>  yonao  jn^ana  iFwncspi  proao  vrwi  pPaix 

:  frpmS  D'-op 

fCf.  Kid.  16  :  -p-v  nnn  w’it'  '-oja  j6n  nann  man 

T-Cf.  Kid.  26  b.  onam  r>a  poa’1?  sSn  \a\n  oia  rvnn  nSixa 

§Cf.  Raschi  on  Levit.  xxv,  48.  13  apio  nana  ainan  “pnVpnr'tr 

:  ba^na  pnpn>  nSn  -  vappa  Nan  nS 
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already  expired.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a  man  who  had  sold 
himself  ten  years  before  the  year  of  jubilee  for  forty  shekels, 
was  to  be  redeemed  after  three  years  of  his  term  of  service 
had  expired,  then  the  price  of  redemption  amounted,  after 
twelve  shekels  had  been  deducted  for  the  time  that  he  had 
served,  to  twenty-eight  shekels. 

The  kinsman  who  redeemed  a  slave  in  this  way,  did  not, 
by  so  doing,  acquire  any  claim  to  the  service  of  the  person 
redeemed.  On  the  contrary  such  redemption  was  looked 
upon  as  a  duty  obligatory  upon  a  man’s  relatives,  a  duty 
which  they  could,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  even  com¬ 
pelled  to  perform.* 

The  position  of  the  Hebrew  servant  in  the  house  of  a 
master  who  was  not  an  Israelite  did  not  essentially  differ 
from  that  in  the  house  of  a  fellow-countryman.  He  was  to 
be  regarded  as  only  a  hired  servant,  and  to  be  treated  as 
such  with  all  kindness.  As  respects  the  Hebrew  master,  it 
•was  only  necessary  to  make  this  kind  treatment  dependent 
upon  the  dictation  of  his  own  conscience :  “thou  shalt  not 
rule  over  him  with  rigor,  but  shalt  fear  thy  God  (Levit,  xxv, 
43) ;  with  reference  to  the  heathen  master,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  said  (ib.  v.  53):  he  “shall  not  rule  with  rigor  over  him  in 
thy  sight  f  which  words,  as  explained  by  the  Rabbins,  or¬ 
dain,  that  the  magistrates  are  to  see  to  this  kind  treatment. 
The  interference  of  the  magistrates  was  admissible,  however, 
only  when  the  master’s  rigor  and  want  of  consideration  were 
clearly  manifest .f 

B.  The  Hebreiv  Maid-servant. 
rp*iay  hdn 
§  12. 

With  reference  to  the  bondwoman  the  Mosaic  law  displays 
even  a  much  more  tender  solicitude  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Hebrew  bondman.  Besides  the  indulgent  consideration 
which  it  constantly  exhibits  in  view  of  the  depressing  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  the  dependent  condition  and  the  loss 
of  liberty  of  any  human  being,  there  was,  in  the  case  of  the 
female  slave,  this  additional  circumstance  to  consider,  that  in 
a  state  of  servitude  a  maiden’s  virtue  was  more  than  ordin¬ 
arily  exposed  to  temptations  and  to  the  wiles  of  seducers. 

*Maimonid.  Abaclim  ii,  7. 

fMaimon  Abaclim,  i,  6. 
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This  was  especially  the  case,  if  a  maiden  had,  at  a  tender  age, 
been  sold  by  her  father  because  of  his  poverty,*  her  bud¬ 
ding  youth  and  her  weakness  and  inexperience  aggravated 
the  dangers  which  threatened  her  virtue.  That  this  might 
be  protected  and  removed  from  danger,  the  law  provides  that 
the  master,  when  purchasing  such  a  maiden,  tacitly  assumes 
the  obligation  to  marry  her  when  she  has  arrived  at  the  age 
of  puberty,  or,  at  the  least,  to  take  her  as  his  concubine.  It 
is,  as  a  general  thing,  inconceivable  that  any  father  could, 
except  solely  in  view  of  such  an  arrangement,  be  induced  by 
his  destitute  condition  to  sell  his  daughter.  Viewed  in  this 
light  the  particular  specifications  in  Exod.  xxi,  7-11,  become 
perfectly  clear,  as  the  following  considerations  will  show : 

If  the  master  manifested  a  willingness  to  fulfil  the  tacitly 
assumed  obligation,  the  maiden  was  not  to  go  out  free,  “as 
the  men-servants  do ,”  i.  e.,  after  the  sixth  year  of  service  or 
in  the  year  of  jubilee,  as  she  was  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as 
a  common  maidservant,  but  rather,  in  a  certain  sense,  as  the 
betrothed  of  the  master  (v.  7).  But  if  the  master  showed  by 
his  conduct,  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  marry  her  or  to 
make  her  his  concubine,  he  was  to  concede  to  her  father  or  to 
some  other  member  of  her  family  the  privilege  of  immediate¬ 
ly  redeeming  her,f  and,  as  the  Rabbins  affirm,  to  facilitate 
her  redemption  by  not  demanding  full  restitution  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  money,  and  by  deducting  from  this  the  amount  that 
was  covered  by  the  services  already  rendered.'!  But  the  de¬ 
ceitful  master  had  no  right  to  sell  her  to  a  stranger  to  be 
either  his  maidservant  or  his  concubine  (v.  8). 

If  he  did  not  wish  to  marry  her  himself,  it  was  only  to  his 
own  son  that  he  could  give  her  to  wife.  In  this  case,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  to  u deal  with  her  after  the  manner  of  daugh¬ 
ters  ,”  i.  e.,  he  was  to  give  her  the  same  dowry  as  if  she  were 

*Only  at  a  tender  age  (whilst  she  was  still  map  [“little”]),  a  maiden 
could  be  sold  by  her  father  against  her  will.  When  she  had  arrived  at 
the  age  of  puberty  his  paternal  authority  over  her  ceased,  and  could  be 
exercised  only  in  a  sort  of  surveillance  over  her  until  she  was  married. 

jThis  is  the  most  natural  sense  of  mam,  which  has  in  the  Hiphil 
form  a  causative  signification,  to  permit  to  be  redeemed.  To  us  it  is 
quite  incomprehensible  how  Ewald  (p.  246,  note)  can  claim  for  the 
Hiphil  form  of  ms  [to  set  free]  without  any  authority  whatever,  the 
signification  uto  marry ,  i.  e.,  to  take  as  concubine,”  so  that  mam  [let 
her  be  redeemed]  would  be  only  a  Tautology  of  mg>  [hath  betrothed 
her]  and  still  belong  to  the  connecting  clause. 

JKiduschin  14,  b:  ms'  n:ns  ymoty  mam 
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his  own  daughter  and  the  son  was  to  treat  her  as  he  would 

any  free  woman  who  had  become  his  wife. 

•/ 

But  if  either  the  master  or  his  son  who  had  married  her 
took,  besides  her,  another  wife  of  the  same  description,  the 
first  one  was  not  to  suffer,  in  consequence,  any  diminution  of 
her  rights,  for  he  was  not  allowed  to  diminish  her  food,  her 
raiment,  and  her  duty  of  marriage  (v.  10). 

But  if,  when  she  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty,  the  mas¬ 
ter  refused  either  to  marry  her  himself,  or  to  give  her  to  his 
son,  or  to  effect  her  redemption,  she  obtained  her  liberty  at 
once,  without  money,  and  without  waiting  for  the  seventh 
year  of  service,  or  the  year  of  jubilee.* 

Without  the  consent  of  the  maiden  neither  the  master  nor 
his  son  could  take  her  to  wife.  But  wrhen  such  a  marriao;e 
was  contracted  the  marriage  gift  [made  the  morning  after  the 
consummation  of  the  marriage]  customary  in  other  cases 
■was  not  required,  for  the  reason  that  the  purchase-money, 
paid  to  the  maiden’s  father,  was  regarded  as  such.  In  all 
other  respects  this  sort  of  marriage  was  just  as  much  legally 
binding  and  just  as  sacred  as  the  ordinary  marriage,  and 
could,  like  this,  be  dissolved  only  by  the  husband’s  death  or 
by  a  bill  of  divorce. f 

Of  course,  however,  instances  might  occur,  in  which  the 
elevation  of  the  purchased  maidservant  to  the  position  of  the 
master’s  or  the  son’s  wife  was  at  all  events,  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  in  which,  moreover,  all  apprehensions  of  any  dangers 
threatening  her  virtue  were  needless  ;  as,  for  example,  when 
a  Hebrew  woman  who  was  no  longer  young  sold  herself,  in 
consequence  of  her  destitution,  as  a  servant  of  all  work.  In 

■*So  the  Rabbins  understand  v.  11,  vid.  Rascbi  on  this  verse :  Cf. 
also  Maimonides  Abad  iv,  9.  Others  (Rosenmiiller,  Philippson,  Ewald, 
etc.)  refer  nhx  irW  to  the  three  things  mentioned  in  the  preceding-  verse: 
nrujn  nmoa  mxi?  which  seems,  however,  less  suitable,  as  it  is  scarcely 
proper  to  say  :  roos  rrcy  or  mxc  ntrj?  and  the  like,  so  that,  in  the  place 
of  nS  a-'1?  one  ought  rather  to  look  for  rh  jn.r  or  jrv>  xh-  In  this 
verse,  moreover,  the  presumption  is  no  longer  admissible,  that  either 
the  master  or  his  son  had  really  taken  the  maiden  to  wife,  since  this 
event  would  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  already  terminated  her  state  of 
bondage;  upon  which  supposition,  therefore,  the  words  rpD  wn  nxyn 
[“and  she  shall  go  out  free  without  money”]  would  now  be  quite  inap¬ 
propriate. 

fMaimonid.  Abad.  iv,  7  and  10.  It  may  be  that  Gideon’s  union  with 
the  mother  of  Abimelech  affords  an  historical  instance  of  such  a  mar¬ 
riage,  whence  the  latter  is  designated,  at  one  time  as  (Judges  vm, 
31)  [“concubine”],  at  another,  with  reference  to  her  former  rank,  by 
way  of  contempt,  as  hdx  (ibid  9,  18,)  [‘’'maid-servant”]. 
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this  case  the  maidservant  was  (according  to  Deut.  xv,  12,  17) 
put  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Hebrew  man-servant  as  re¬ 
gards  the  time  for  the  restoration  to  liberty,  and  the  gift  to 
be  received  at  the  time  of  parting.* 

According  to  tradition,  a  Hebrew  woman  was  ne\er  sold 
into  slavery  on  account  of  a  theft  she  had  committed. f  The 
ordinance  respecting  the  boring  of  the  ear  for  the  purpose 
of  prolonging  the  term  of  service  had  also,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Rabbins,  no  application  to  the  Hebrew  maid¬ 
servant.!  As  the  Hebrew  maidservant  could  form  no  matri- 

T 

monial  union  with  a  slave,  there  existed,  as  a  general  thing, 
no  reason  why  she  should  have  her  term  of  service  prolong¬ 
ed  beyond  the  period  fixed  by  the  law.  In  her  case,  more¬ 
over,  a  pierced  ear  could  not  be  a  disgraceful  mark  of  slav¬ 
ery,  for  in  ancient  times  also  the  female  sex  had,  as  a  rule, 
the  ears  bored  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  ear  ornaments. 

*This  statement  enables  us  to  reconcile,  in  the  most  natural  manner, 
the  seeming  contradiction  between  Exod.  xxi,  7,  and  Deut.  xv,  12,  17. 
For  the  former  passage  refers  to  the  special  case  of  a  father  selling  his 
daughter  as  a  maid  servant,  which  took  place,  as  a  general  thing,  odly 
on  the  presumption  that  the  master  would  either  take  her  himself,  or 
give  her  to  his  son,  to  wife.  The  passage  in  Deuteronomy,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  has  reference  to  the  purchase  of  a  Hebrew  woman  as  a  common 
maid  of  all  work,  in  which  case  there  was  no  such  presumption,  Cf. 
Hengstenberg,  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch  it,  p.  438,  sq.  That 
Hebrew  women  were  actually  employed  in  the  sole  capacity  of  working 
slaves,  appears  from  Jerem.  xxxiv,  9—12.  The  Mischna  likewise  seems 
evidently  to  take  it  for  granted  in  several  places  (Babamezia  i,  5  :  Eru- 
bin  yii,  6  ;  Maasar  scheni  iv,  4,  in  which  last  passage  the  use  of 
instead  of  the  more  usual  term  nux  must  not  be  overlooked)  that  Hebrew 
women  who  had  come  of  age  could  also  be  held  as  servants.  Quite 
a  different  view,  however,  is  taken  of  this  subject  by  the  Gemara  (Ba¬ 
bamezia  12,  b,  Gittin  64,  b.),  according  to  which  a  Hebrew  maidservant 
could  only  be  a  maiden  still  in  her  minority,  who  had  been  sold  by  her 
father,  and  who,  in  case  the  master  had  not  married  her,  became  free, 
under  any  circumstances  whatever,  as  soon  as  she  had  arrived  at  the 
age  of  puberty. 

f  Mischna  Sota  hi,  8  ;  Cf.  also  Maimonid.  Abad  i,  2. 

fKiduschin  17  b;  Cf.  also  Maimonid.  hi,  13.  Philippson,  who  in 
general  shows  a  due  respect  for  the  traditional  acceptation,  maintains, 
in  opposition  to  it  (p.  424),  that  the  Hebrew  maiden  could,  by  having 
her  ear  bored  in  public,  remain  longer  in  service  ;  and  he  endeavors  to 
support  this  view  by  an  appeal  to  Deut.  xv,  17.  The  traditional  view, 
however,  refers,  in  that  place,  the  words  p-rryjn  rrrsh  nxi  [“and  also 
unto  thy  maidservant  thou  shalt  do  likewise”]  to  verse  13,  and  thus  con¬ 
siders  verses  16  and  17  down  to  nbijr  [for  ever]  as  a  parenthesis.  This 
acceptation  of  the  passage  under  consideration  is,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
sustained  by  the  following  verse  (v.  8),  which  quite  obviously  refers  back, 
in  like  manner,  to  verse  13. 
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And  lastly,  it  may  have  been  looked  upon  as  irreconcilable 
with  a  sense  of  propriety,  to  permit  an  operation  so  public 
and  degrading  to  be  performed  upon  the  person  of  a  woman. 

The  final  Abrogation  of  Slavery  as  respects  Members  of  the 

Hebreiv  Commomuealth. 

§  13 

i  v 

It  cannot  be  accurately  determined,  how  long  and  to  what 
extent  the  laws  of  Moses  regarding  the  condition  of  slaves 
who  belonged  to  the  Jewish  commonwealth  were  actually 
carried  into  effect.  That  slaves  received,  upon  the  whole, 
that  kind  treatment  and  those  favors  which  the  law  claimed 
for  them,  we  may  safely  infer  from  the  silence  of  the  pro¬ 
phets,  as  these  guardians  and  defenders  of  all  who  were  op¬ 
pressed  or  suffered  wrong  would,  of  a  certainty,  not  have 
failed  to  rebuke  any  open  offences  against  those  provisions 
of  the  law.  Only  the  ordinance  respecting  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  of  service  had,  as  we  learn 
from  the  prophet  Jeremiah  xxxiv,  14),  toward  the  end  of 
the  old  Jewish  monarchy,  for  a  long  time  already  fallen  en¬ 
tirely  into  disuse.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  dis¬ 
regard  of  this  particular  ordinance.  With  a  tender  consider¬ 
ation  for  certain  relations  the  law  itself  had  allowed  the 
term  of  service  to  be  prolonged  beyond  the  period  of  six 
years. 

It  is  natural,  that  the  richer  Hebrews  found  it  to  their  in¬ 
terest  to  make  an  extended  use  of  this  concession,  and  to  in¬ 
duce  their  Hebrew'  servants  by  alluring  promises  to  consent 
to  the  prolongation  of  their  term  of  service.  The  notice  to 
the  judges  which  the  law  prescribed,  and  which  was  specially 
designed  to  prevent  this  abuse,  was  probably  omitted  in  most 
cases,  as  the  master  had  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  slave 
would  permit  himself  to  be  deterred  by  the  representations 
of  the  judges  and  by  the  boring  of  his  ear  to  which  the  law 
required  him  to  submit,  from  persisting  in  his  purpose.  In 
this  way  the  law  of  Moses,  which  restricted  the  servitude  of 
a  Hebrew  to  a  term  of  six  years,  fell  gradually  so  complete¬ 
ly  into  oblivion,  that  servants  were,  even  against  their  will, 
retained  in  bondage,  because  the  opinion  had  come  to  be  en¬ 
tertained,  that  masters  had  a  justly  acquired  right  to  the  un¬ 
limited  services  of  persons  whom  they  had  once  bought  as 
slaves.  Even  in  the  political  reform  which  was  undertaken, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  law,  by  the  pious  king  Josiah, 
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the  reintroduction  of  the  ordinance  relating  to  the  liberation 
of  slaves  after  a  servitude  of  six  years  seems  not  to  have 
been  undertaken,  as  it  was  to  be  presumed  that  an  attempt 
of  this  kind  would  lead  to  no  permanent  results.  It  must, 
however,  have  appeared  proportionally  easier  and  at  all  events, 
more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaie  legislation, 
rather  to  abolish  slavery,  as  regards  members  of  the  Hebrew 
commonwealth,  entirely,  and  to  introduce  labor  for  wages,  or 
the  plan  of  employing  day  laborers,  in  its  place.  An  at¬ 
tempt  of  this  kind  seems  to  have  been  actually  made  even 
before  the  downfall  of  the  old  Jewish  monarchy.  For  at 
the  time  when  Nebuchadnezzar  began  the  seige  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  king  Zedekiah  proposed,  probably  upon  representations 
of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  at  a  popular  assembly  convened  in 
the  temple  for  the  purpose  of  determining  upon  a  day  of  hu¬ 
miliation  and  prayer  in  view  of  the  impending  danger,  that 
every  man  should  let  his  Hebrew  slave  and  his  Hebrew 
bondwoman  go  free,  and  that  no  man  should  thereafter  hold 
in  bondage  a  fellow  countryman  and  fellow  believers.* 

Both  the  princes  and  the  people  assented  to  the  proposed 
measure,  and  the  resolution  which  was  adopted  by  a  solemn 
ceremony  was  immediately  carried  into  effect.  But  scarcely 
was  the  threatened  danger  supposed  to  have  passed  away, 
when  the  rich  and  powerful  repented  of  what  they  had  done, 
and  again  reduced  their  emancipated  slaves  by  force  under 
the  yoke  of  bondage.  It  was  not  until  the  complete  over¬ 
throw  of  the  ancient  monarchy,  emphatically  predicted  anew 
by  the  prophet  in  consequence  of  this  breach  of  faith,  that 
the  slavery  of  fellow  members  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth 
really  came  to  an  end.  An  attempt,  which  -was  made  after 
the  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  to  introduce  it 

*Vid.  Jerem.  xxxiv,  8,  sqq.  The  assumption  that  this  emancipation 
was  nothing  more  than  a  measure  dictated  by  danger,  “so  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  combatants  might  be  increased  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was 
occasionally  done  among  other  nations,  by  means  of  emancipated 
slaves,”  is  sufficiently  confuted  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  was  to  embrace  also  the  bondwomen ,  whom  it  was  scarcely  intend¬ 
ed  to  employ  as  soldiers.  The  solemn  manner  in  which  the  King’s  pro¬ 
position  was  sanctioned  at  the  temple  (vv.  15,  18  and  19)  indicates  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  emancipation  was  to  be  au  expiatory  measure  to 
avert  the  divine  wrath  provoked  by  the  enslavment  of  Hebrew  citizens. 
That  the  proposition  aimed  at  the  perpetual  abolition  of  the  slavery  of 
Hebrew  citizens  seems  to  be  expressed  by  the  emphatic  words  :  run*? 

•nrva  um-oy  vta*?  [“that  none  should  serve  himself  of  them,  i.  e.,  of  a  Jew 
his  brother”]  v.  9,  and  -ny oa'ty  'nSab  [“that*none  should  serve  them¬ 
selves  of  them  aby  more”]  v.  10. 
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again,  was  energetically  crushed  by  Nehemiah  (Nehem.  v, 
5-10).  After  that  there  were  in  the  re-established  Jewish 
commonwealth  none  but  non-Hebreiv  or  heathen  slaves ,  of 
whose  condition  we  shall  speak  in  the  next  following  section. 
Such  slaves  were  held,  under  the  same  circumstances,  by  the 
Jews  who  dwelt  in  Palestine  and  other  oriental  countries, 
even  after  the  downfall  of  the  second  Jewish  monarchy.  The 
privilege  of  having  a  Hebrew  for  a  slave  was  regarded  as 
having  ceased  of  course,  with  the  disappearance  of  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  year  of  jubilee,  i.  e.,  about  the  time  of  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  first  monarchy.*  From  this  time  forward, 
therefore,  fellow-countrymen  could  only  be  hired  as  free 
workmen,  day-laborers,  waiters  and  house-servants,  f  We 
find,  indeed,  that  under  the  despotic  rule  of  Herod  the  old 
law,  according  to  which  a  Hebrew  could  be  sold  for  theft,  was 
again  introduced  ;  the  people,  however,  appear  to  have  resis¬ 
ted  the  execution  of  this  ordinance,  by  refusing  to  buy  such 
slaves,  whence  the  King  caused  thieves  to  be  sold  into  foreign 
countries;  but  by  this  proceeding  he  only  exasperated  the 
people  still  more.j 

As  respects  those  Hebrews  who  had,  either  through  war 
or  in  any  other  way,  fallen  into  servitude  among  heath¬ 
ens,  it  was  at  all  times  regarded  as  a  most  sacred  duty,  rest¬ 
ing  upon  every  Hebrew  who  possessed  the  means,  to  ransom 
them.§ 

II.  The  Condition  of  Slaves  who  were  not  Hebrews. 

§  14. 

Whence  were  these  Slaves  usually  obtained  ? 

The  real  slaves  whom  it  was  allowed  to  hold  for  life  might 
be  obtained,  according  to  the  Mosaic  law  (Levit.  xxv,  44- 
46),  partly  from  among  the  surrounding  nations,  partly  from 
among  the  strangers  and  foreign  settlers  in  the  country,  but  not 
from  among  the  Canaanitish  peoples  who  dwelt  originally  in 
the  land,  because  these  nations,  who  were  immersed  in  vice 
and  idolatry,  were  to  be  utterly  extirpated,  in  order  that  all 
temptation  might  be  removed  from  the  immigrating  Israelites 

*jnu  SsvnEMDD  nVn  “or  yx,  Kiduschin  63  and  Erackin  29;  Cf. 

also  Maimond.  Abadim  i,  10  and  Jobel  uschemita  x,  8  and  9. 

pSpS,  *VOC',  ii’DS'j  'j’Dty. 

JCf.  Josephus  Antiqq.  :£vi,  1,  1. 

fNehem.  v,  8  ;  Cf.  also  Baba  batkra  fol.  8  :  ro~\  rvrcD  rnoiy  pna. 
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(Cf.  Deut.  xx,  16-19)  Bat  as  these  nations  were  never  ac¬ 
tually  rooted  out  of  the  country,  many  of  them  having  re¬ 
mained  within  the  dominions  of  the  Israelites  (Cf.  Judges  I, 
28,  sqq.),  it  was  natural  that  most  of  the  slaves  should,  at  a 
later  period,  be  obtained  from  among  these  very  Canaanites. 
And  in  this  we  may  find  the  reason  why  the  Rabbins  ordin¬ 
arily  employ  the  words  nap  “Canaanitish  slave,”  as  the 
designation  for  any  slave  who  was  not  a  Hebrew.* 

§  15. 

How  were  such  Slaves  originally  acquired  ? 

There  were  three  ways  in  which  slaves  who  were  not  He¬ 
brews  were  originally  acquired  : 

1.  By  purchase,  i.  e.,  by  buying  from  the  nations  men¬ 
tioned  above  partly  slaves  of  their  own,  partly  prisoners  of 
war,  and  probably,  to  some  extent  also,  children  who  were 
sold  by  their  parents  because  of  their  poverty.  This  was 
probably  the  most  common  method  of  obtaining  them,  and 
such  slaves  are  in  the  Scriptures  often  called  *p3  rupn  slaves 
“ bought  with  money  ’  [see  Gen.  xvn,  12,  13,  23,  27],  in  or¬ 
der  to  distinguish  them  from  those  “born  in  the  house.” 

o 

2.  Bv  contract ,  i.  e.,  when  individual  strangers,  who  dwelt 
in  the  land  and  were  unable  to  maintain  themselves  by  free 
labor,  entered  voluntarily,  either  for  a  specified  period  of 
time  or  for  ever,  into  the  state  of  slavery,  in  order  thus  to 
be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  caring  for  their  own 
support. 

3.  By  conquest  in  war  A  i.  e.,  when  those  prisoners  of 
war  who  were  either  taken  on  the  field  of  battle  or  at  the 
conquest  of  hostile  cities  were  deprived  of  their  liberty  and 

*It  is  possible  that  with  this  term  the  Rabbins  also  designed  to  des¬ 
ignate  the  real,  permanent  slave,  in  contradistinction  from  the  Hebrew 
servant,  who  was  not  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  icord  a  slave ,  so  that 
'jyjn  is  an  allusion  to  Gen.  ix,  25,  where  Canaan  is  cursed  as  the  “ser¬ 
vant  of  servants,”  i.  e.,  as  the  meanest  of  all  slaves:  vid.  Raschi  on 
Kiduschin  22,  b : 

=  c'-oy  -or  no  :'r;i  oicr  jiud  hr  d’Nwu  D'-oy  ho 

fin  the  Mischna  Kiduschni  i,  3,  the  three  modes  of  obtaining  Canaan¬ 
itish  slaves  are  designated  by  the  words:  nprnm  mao which  may  be 
regarded  as  corresponding  with  three  methods  of  obtaining  them  de¬ 
scribed  above  as  purchase,  contract .,  and  conquest  in  war.  In  reality, 
however,  the  Mischna,  at  the  place  referred  to,  treats,  not  of  the  origin¬ 
al  acquisition  of  slaves,  but  only  of  the  manner  in  which,  in  a  transfer 
of  property,  the  mastership  over  [or  right  in]  slaves  is,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  other  kinds  of  property,  assumed  by  means  either  of  money, 
or  of  contract,  or  of  actual  appropriation  (i.  e.,  by  requirng  the  servi¬ 
ces  of  the  slave). 
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made  slaves  by  the  conquerors.  Among  the  Hebrews,  how¬ 
ever,  the  number  of  slaves,  especially  of  male  slaves,  could 
not  greatly  increase  in  this  way,  inasmuch  as  the  earliest  laws 
of  war  (Deut.  xx,  10-19)  very  much  restricted  the  sparing 
of  the  lives  of  prisoners  taken  in  a  just  war.  The  stealing 
of  men  by  violence  or  kidnapping ,  which  was  a  very  com¬ 
mon  method  of  obtaining  slaves  among  the  ancient  nations, 
was  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  so  heinous  a  crime,  that 
when  the  person  thus  stolen  was  a  fellow-countryman,  it  was, 
like  murder,  punished  with  death,  (Exod.  xxi,  16,  Deut. 
xxiv,  7.) 

A  very  considerable  increase  of  the  number  of  slaves  was, 
however,  obtained  in  the  children  who  were  born  of  bond- 
women  in  contubernal  unions,  and  who,  as  “children  of  the 
bondwoman,”  or  as  “born  in  the  house,”  were  the  serfs  of 
the  master.  These,  were  from  the  earliest  times,  regarded 
as  the  best  and  most  trustworthy,  because  they  had  grown 
up  in  the  family  and  were  familiar  with  all  the  affairs  of  the 
household,  so  that  their  fidelity  and  attachment  could  be 
more  certainly  reckoned  upon,  (Gen.  xiv,  14). 

§  16. 

Number  and  Price  of  these  Slaves. 

In  the  absence  of  all  definite  accounts,  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  exactly,  how  great  the  number  of  these  slaves  was, 
at  different  times,  among  the  Hebrews.  That  this  number 
was,  at  all  events,  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  vast 
hosts  of  slaves  among  the  Greeks  and  Homans,*  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  divers  circumstances.  An  excess  of  slaves  pre¬ 
supposed,  at  all  times,  an  extensive  traffic  in  slaves  and  reg¬ 
ular  slave-markets.  But  of  neither  of  these  is  any  trace  to 
be  discovered  among  the  Hebrews. f 

*Athenseus  states  the  number  of  slaves  in  Attica  alone  to  have  been 
400,000,  in  Corinth  450,000,  and  in  the  small  island  of  zEgina  470,000. 
In  Rome,  under  the  empire,  many  a  rich  citizen  had  alone  from  10,000 
to  20,000  slaves. 

fThe  Mischna  first  mentions  the  sale  of  slaves  in  the  market.  Cf. 
Baba  Kama  vm,  1 :  pitso  “own  iajr  but  even  this  does  not  presuppose  an 
extensive  Slave  trade  carried  on  in  markets  expressly  arranged  for  this 
traffic.  The  expression  occurring  in  the  Siphra,  upon  Levit.  xxv,  42, 
mSn  pN  (Cf.  also  Maimon.  Abad.  i,  5),  to  designate  the  stone  elevation, 
upon  which  the  slaves  to  be  publicly  sold  were  placed,  refers  probably 
only  to  the  practice  which  is  known  to  have  prevailed  in  Rome  at  the 
sale  of  slaves :  cf.  the  expression,  “de  lapide  emtus,”  Cic.  in  Pis.  15. 
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It  is  only  in  the  account  of  the  return  from  the  Babylon¬ 
ish  captivity  that  a  statement  occurs,  from  which  we  may 
derive  a  proximate  estimate  af  the  numerical  proportion  of 
the  slaves  to  the  free  Hebrews.  According  to  Ezra  n,  64, 
65  and  Nehem.  vn,  67,  there  were  in  the  train  of  the  42, 
360  returning  exiles  7,337  slaves  of  both  sexes.  This  gave, 
on  an  average,  only  one  slave  to  every  five  or  six  free  per¬ 
sons,  and  as  the  latter  is  precisely  the  avearge  number  of 
persons  in  a  family,  one  slave  to  each  family.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  in  the  different  periods  of  the  Jewish  history  this 
was  the  normal  numerical  proportion.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  more  wealthy  and  powerful  families  employed,  at 
times,  a  greater  number  of  slaves  for,  the  raising  of  cattle, 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  different  domestic  occu¬ 
pations  ;  but  then  the  poorer  families  often  had  none  at  all 
(Prov.  xn,  9),  or  several  families  were  sometimes  satisfied 
with  having  one  slave  in  common,  who  rendered  his  services 
to  the  several  families  in  turn  on  certain  fixed  days.*  We 
know  that  during  the  time  of  the  second  temple  no  slaves  at 
all  were  held  either  by  the  Essenes  or  the  Therapeutic ;  for 
those  sects  repudiated  every  species  of  slavery  as  incompati¬ 
ble  with  the  natural  equality  of  all  human  beings. f  The 
Pharisees  also  were,  from  moral  considerations,  opposed  at 
all  events  to  the  holding  of  many  slaves,  and  reccom mended 
that  in  domestic  service  poor  Hebrews  should  be  employed 
■  rather  than  slaves. j 

The  price  of  slaves  was,  of  course,  different  at  different 
times,  and  was,  moreover,  conformed  to  the  age,  sex,  health, 
strength,  capacities  and  skill  of  individual  slaves.  WTe  learn 
from  Exod.  xxi,  32,  where  the  restitution  to  be  made  for  a 
slave  who  had  been  killed  by  an  unruly  ox,  that  the  average 
price  of  a  common  laboring  slave  of  either  sex  amounted  to 
thirty  shekels.  If,  as  many  suppose,  the  normal  price  of 
slaves  was  really  made  the  basis  of  the  census  recorded  in 
Levit.  xxvii,  1-8,  then  this  price  varied,  according  to  the 
sex  and  age  of  the  slave,  from  five  shekels  to  fifty,  and  so 
that  slaves  brought  the  highest  price  between  the  ages' of 
twenty  and  sixty,  whilst  female  slaves  brought  less  than  male 
slaves.  With  reference  to  the  later  times  of  the  Jewish 

*Cf.  the  case  repeatedly  considered  in  the  Talmudic  law :  punw  ’Oiy  W 

f  Philo  Opp.  edit.io  Mangey,  ii,  458  and  482. 

I  Vide  Mischna  Aboth  ii,  8,  and  i,  5  ;  Cf.  also  Babamezia  60  b. 
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commonwealth  Josephus*  reports  the  ransom  paid  for  an  Is- 
raelitish  captive  at  120  drachmae  [about  $21,18],  which  was 
probably  at  that  time  the  average  value  of  a  slave.  As  the 
value  of  the  shekel  was,  in  later  times,  equal  to  4  Attic  drach¬ 
mae  [i.  e.,  a  little  over  68  cents], f  we  would  thus  again  have 
the  sum  of  thirty  shekels,  only  that  these  shekels  exceeded 
those  of  the  days  of  Moses  in  weight. 

§  IT. 

d.  The  Legal  Position  of  Slaves. 

Although  the  position,  which  the  law  of  Moses  gave  the 
heathen  slave,  was  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  He¬ 
brew  servant,  as  the  latter  was  to  belong  to  the  master  only 
for  a  fixed  period  of  time,  and  was  to  be  regarded  by  him 
only  as  a  hired  servant,  whilst  the  former  could  be  held  as 
property  in  perpetuo,  and  transmitted,  as  such,  to  heirs 
(Levit.  xxv,  46),  this  position  was,  nevertheless,  far  more 
favorable  than  with  any  other  nation  of  antiquity.  It  is 
well  known  that  among  the  other  nations  the  slave  was,  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  nothing  more  than  a  chattel,  devoid  of  all 
personality,  so  that  the  master  might  do  with  him  what  he 
pleased,  and  even  put  him  to  death  ;  j  among  the  Hebrews, 
on  the  contrary,  the  slave  was  regarded  as  being  indeed  the 
property  of  the  master  ;  not,  however,  as  a  chattel  but  as  a 
person.  The  fact  is  that  he  was  only  in  so  far  regarded  as  * 
property,  that  the  master  could,  as  his  purchaser,  claim  the 
benefit  of  all  his  capacity  for  producing  and  getting,  inas¬ 
much,  however,  as  the  slave  could  never  cease  to  be  a  man , 
he  was  looked  upon  as  a  person  possessing  certain  natural 
human  rights,  which  even  the  master  could  not  invade  with 
impunity. 

When  considered  from  this  point  of  view  the  statements 
both  of  the  Bible  and  the  Babbins,  regarding  the  legal  posi¬ 
tion  of  slaves,  become  perfectly  clear.  Regarded  as  the  mas- 

*Antiqq.  xii,  2,  3. 

fAntiqq.  in,  8,  2. 

IVide  Heineccius  Ant.  Rom.  I.  Tit.  Ill,  2,  on  the  subject  of  Roman 
slaves :  non  pro  personis,  sed  pro  rebus,  immo  pro  nullis  habebantur 
etc:  [“they  were  regarded,  not  as  persons,  but  as  things,  aye,  even  as 
not  anything  at  all”  ].  Cf.  also  Gai.  Inst.  I,  52.  Apud  omnes  peraeque 
gentes  animadvertere  possumus,  dominis  in  servos  vitae  necisque  protes- 
tatem  esse.  [“We  may  perceive  equally  among  all  nations,  that  mas¬ 
ters  have  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  slaves.”] 
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ter’s  property,  the  slave  could  again  be  sold  or  transmitted 
to  an  heir,  bestowed  as  a  present  or  given  in  pledge*  by  the 
master.  When  viewed  as  a  person,  however,  his  life,  his 
health  and  soundness  of  limb  constituted  an  inviolable  pos¬ 
session  to  which  the  power  of  the  master  did  not  extend. 
And  although  therefore  the  latter  could  not,  by  means  of 
corporeal  chastisement,  force  him  to  labor,  he  was  at  liberty 
to  employ  milder  disciplinary  measures.  The  direct  killing 
of  a  slave,  even  wTien  his  death  was  the  effect  of  chastise¬ 
ment  with  a  cane  or  rod,  was  to  be  punished  (Exod.  XXI,  20), 
i.  e.,  according  to  the  explanation  of  the  Rabbins,  it  was  to 
be  expiated  by  the  execution  of  the  master.  If  the  death 
of  the  slave  did  not  ensue  immediately  upon  the  inflicted 
chastisement,  but  after  several  days,  so  that  the  chastisement 
could  not  be  regarded  with  certainty  as  the  cause  of  his 
death,  the  master  was  not  to  be  punished,  as  the  Toss  of  his 
slave  was  then  considered  a  sufficient  punishment  (ibid  v.  21). 
But  if  the  master  had,  in  chastising  his  slave,  made  use  of 
an  instrument  which  was  obviously  such  as  that  a  blow  given 
with  it  would  prove  mortal,  the  master  was  punished  with 
death, f  although  the  slave  had  not  died  until  some  length  of 
time  after  he  had  received  the  injury.  If  a  man  knocked 
out  an  eye  or  only  a  tooth  of  his  servant,  or  inflicted  a  se¬ 
rious  injury  on  any  part  of  his  body,  which  could  then  not 
be  restored  to  its  normal  condition,!  the  servant  obtained 
his  liberty  immediately  (Exod.  xxi,  21,  26,  27). 

In  so  far  as  the  slave  was  the  property  of  his  master,  he 
could  earn  or  acquire  nothing  for  himself.  In  this  respect 
the  principle  obtained,  “the  hand  of  the  slave  is  the  hand  of 
the  master, ”§  or,  “what  the  slave  acquires,  he  acquires  for 
the  master.’  jj  To  the  master,  therefore,  belonged,  not  only 
whatsoever  the  slave  had  acquired  by  his  labor,  or  found,  or 
received  as  a  present,  but  he  was  also  entitled  to  indemnifica- 

“The  giving  of  a  slave  in  pledge  did  not,  however,  afford  the  creditor 
perfect  security,  as  the  debtor  could  give  the  slave  whom  he  had  pledg¬ 
ed  his  liberty  :  Cf.  Mischna  Gittin  IV,  4. 

yCf.  Maimon.  “concerning  murder,”  II,  14. 

ide  Kid  :  24,  where  24  such  parts  of  the  body  are  specified,  such 
as  the  ears,  fingers,  toes,  etc. 

no  “py  Bubamezia  96.  Kiduschin  23  b. 

lNm  n:p  naj?  rupir  nrc  Pes.  88  b.  The  Roman  law  expresses  the  same 
principle  in  almost  precisely  the  same  words  :  Quodcunque  per  servum 
acquiritur  id  domino  acquiritur.  [“Whatever  is  acquired  by  the  slave  is 
acquired  for  the  master”]  Gai.  Inst.  I,  52. 
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tion  for  injuries  which  the  slave  had  suffered  in  his  person  at 
the  hands  of  others. 

Regarded  as  a  person,  the  slave  was  responsible  for  his 
own  acts.  If  therefore  he  had  injured  other  persons,  the 
master  was  not  under  legal  obligation  to  make  restitution  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  restitution  which  the  law  prescribed  in 
such  cases  now  rested  upon  the  slave,  and  he  was  bound  to 
make  it  after  he  had  again  obtained  his  liberty.* 

In  his  relation  to  third  persons  the  criminal  law  regarded 
the  slave  as  being  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  the  free 
Israelite.  The  premeditated  murder  of  a  slave  was  punished 
with  death,  whoever  slew  him  unintentionally,  was  exiled  to 
one  of  the  cities  of  refuge  ;  and  conversely,  murder  commit¬ 
ted  by  the  slave  was  punished  in  precisely  the  same  man- 
nerf.  A  third  person  who  either  wounded,  beat  or  defamed 
a  slave  was  liable  to  the  same  penalties  as  if  he  had  inflicted 
these  injuries  upon  a  free  Israelite. J 

✓ 

§  18. 

e.  The  religious  and  civil  Position  of  the  Slave . 

The  sacred  law  [das  Religionsgesetz]  expressly  requires, 
that  the  master  shall  let  his  non-Hebrew*  [foreign]  slave  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  three  most  significant  sacred  rites  of  the  Isra- 
elitish  nation  : 

1.  In  circumcision,  the  sign  of  the  covenant.  According 
to  this  command  slaves  born  in  the  house  were  to  receive 
this  sign  of  the  covenant  on  the  eighth  day  after  they  were 
born,  and  purchased  slaves,  when  thev  entered  the  service  of 
a  Hebrew  master.§  Gen.  xvn,  10-14  ;  Exod.  xii,  44. 

*Mischna  Baba.  Kama  VIII,  4  ;  Cf.  also  Mischna  Jedaim  IY,  7,  and 
Maim.  “Concerning  Theft,”  I,  9. 

fMaimon.  “Concerning  Murder,”  II,  10-14. 

fMischna  Baba.  Kama  VIII,  3,  Maccoth  fol.  9a;  Cf.  Maimon,  Hilch, 
Chobel  umasik  III,  4  and  10.  This  was  different  in  the  Roman  law,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  what  was  slander  or  defamation  in  respect  of  a  free 
citizen,  was  not  likewise  such  as  regarded  a  slave.  It  was  also  allowed 
to  revile  the  slaves  of  others  and  to  strike  them  with  the  fist  with  im¬ 
punity  ;  Cf.  Gai.  Ill,  222.  “Si  quis  servo  eonvicium  fecerit,  vel  pugna 
eum  percusserit,  non  proponitur  ulia  formula  ;  nec  temere  petenti  da- 
tur.”  (If  any  one  has  gathered  a  crowd  round  (mobbed)  a  slave,  or 
struck  him  with  his  fist,  there  is  no  mode  of  proceeding  prescribed,  nor 
is  there  any  immediate  redress  to  a  plaintiff). 

ISaalschiitz  (das  Mos.  Recht,  p.  704)  denies  that  it  was  a  general  rule 
to  circumcise  slaves  and  maintains  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a 
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2.  In  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Both  the  male  and 
the  female  slave  were,  equally  with  the  master,  forbidden  to 
labor  on  the  Sabbath,  and  required  to  enjoy  the  rest  of  that 
day,  Exod.  xx,  10 ;  xxiii,  12 ;  Deut.  v,  14. 

3.  In  eating  the  passover,  and  in  the  rejoicings  connected 
with  the  sacrificial  rites  of  the  other  festivals,  Exod.  xii, 
44  ;  Deut.  xn,  18  ;  xvi,  11,  14. 

By  his  participation  in  these  three  sacred  rites  the  slave 
passed  out  of  heathenism  and  was,  in  a  measure,  regarded  as 
a  fellow-believer.*  He  could  not,  however,  be  looked  upon 
as  a  full  participant  of  the  religious  and  national  covenant, f 
because  as  such  he  would  have  ceased  to  be  a  real  slave.  Un¬ 
der  no  circumstances,  could  a  foreigner  enter  into  the  cove¬ 
nant  of  faith  [Glaubensbund]  without  that  perfectly  spon¬ 
taneous  and  uninfluenced  determination  of  his  own  mind, 
which  could  not  be  looked  for  in  a  slave. 

Other  religious  duties  the  law  of  Moses  does  not  expressly 
enjoin  upon  the  slave.  The  Rabbins,  however,  assert,  that 
upon  him  rested  those  religious  obligations  also,  which  were 
equally  binding  upon  the  female  as  upon  the  male  sex  ;J  and 
this  opinion  is  based  upon  the  circumstance  that,  whereas 
the  slave  was  required  to  renounce  idolatry  and  all  idolatrous 
practices,  the  injunction  to  perform  those  religious  duties  af¬ 
forded  him  the  means  of  satisfying  his  religious  wants.  But 
how  far  the  Rabbins  were  from  proposing  to  do  violence,  in 
anyTespect,  to  the  conscience  of  the  slave,  appears  plainly 
from  their  so  interpreting  the  law,  that  the  purchased  slave 

special  obligation  laid  upon  Abraham,  and  which  was  no  more  binding 
under  the  Mosaic  law.  We  suggest  that  this  view  is  contradicted  by  the 
expression  cam^S  [‘fin  your  generations'’]  Gen.  XVII,  12,  and  by  the 
words  oSij?  nnuh  [“for  an  everlasting  covenant"]  v.  13.  That  the  Mosaic 
law  should  only  occasionally  mention  the  circumcision  of  slaves,  as,  e. 
g.,  in  Exod  XII,  44,  is  not  surprising,  seeing  that  it  presupposes  the 
perpetual  obligation  of  the  duty  enjoined  upon  Abraham  and  his  de¬ 
scendants  “forever,”  and  that  even  in  respect  of  the  Israelite  himself 
it  does  not  inculcate  circumcision  otherwise  than  occasionally,  as,  for 
example,  in  Levit.  XII,  3.  The  Rabbins  affirm  that  in  the  case  of 
the  slave,  circircumcision  had  to  be  accompanied  with  baptism.  To 
the  latter  the  purchased  bondwoman  was  also  required  to  submit  at  the 
beginning  of  her  term  of  service,  and  she  thus  entered  into  the  same 
religious  relation  as  the  bondman.  Cf.  Jebamoth  46  ;  Maim.  Issure 
biah  XIII,  11. 

Nin  nx  Baba  Kama  88  ;  Sanhedr.  86  ;  Cf.  also  Maim.  “Concern 
ing  Murder  II,  11,  nhm  *?j?  rpui  nivcn  nhp  hap  naj?nc>  n 

fhr.pa  sah  'iNt  mx  Baba  Kama  ibid  :  Cf.  also  Sanhedrin  58  b. 

toi  ra  n^n -uy  na  na^n  roNnir  mscha  Chayigall.  Nasir  611.  Kerithoth  7. 
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was  not  even  to  be  compelled  to  submit  to  circumcision,  al¬ 
though  his  receiving  that  rite  was  especially  commanded  by 
the  law.  If,  therefore,  the  slave  refused  to  submit  to  the  rite, 
the  master  was  to  wait  patiently  a  whole  year,  and  to  endea¬ 
vor,  by  kind  admonitions,  to  bring  him  to  a  better  mind.  If, 
however,  his  efforts  then  remained  fruitless,  he  was  obliged 
to  sell  him  again  to  a  heathen.  But  if  the  slave  had,  at  the 
very  commencement  of  his  servitude,  made  the  omission  of 
circumcision  a  condition  of  his  entering  the  master’s  service, 
then  the  latter  was  at  liberty  to  keep  him,  though  uncircum-: 
cised  for  ever.*  The  slave  who  had  once  been  removed  out 
of  heathenism,  by  means  of  circumcision  could  not  again  be 
sold  to  a  heathen  or  into  a  foreign  land,  because  he  might 
thus  be  easily  led  to  relapse  into  heathenism.  If  the  mas¬ 
ter,  nevertheless,  sold  him,  he  could,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  be  compelled  to  buy  him  back  again  ;  and  in  that 
event  he  was  not  allowed  to  retain  him  in  his  service,  but  had 
to  let  him  go  free.f 

Before  the  magistrates  the  evidence  of  a  slave  was  of  no 
value.  This  arose  probably  from  the  unfavorable  opinion 
which  was  generally  entertained  respecting  the  moral  char¬ 
acter  of  slaves. j  The  Rabbins,  however,  recognize  in  this 
exclusion  only  a  consequence  of  the  circumstance  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mosaic-Talmudic  law,  the  female  sex  also  was  ex¬ 
cluded  from  giving  evidence  before  court,  and  that  hence  it 
■was  inadmissible  to  place  slaves  higher  than  the  female  sex, 
who  were  full  participants  in  the  national  and  religious  cove¬ 
nant  of  Israel. § 

It  was  not  competent  for  a  female  slave  to  enter  into  the 
marriage  relation  under  the  sanctions  of  religion  and  the  civil 
law. ||  If  the  master  permitted  a  bondman  to  cohabit  with  a 
bondwoman,  this  connexion  was  not  looked  upon,  from  either 
a  legal  or  religious  point  of  view,  as  marriage.  Hence  the 
master  was  at  liberty  to  let  the  same  bondwoman  afterwards 
live  in  a  contubernal  union  with  another  slave. If  But  this 

*Jebamotk  48  b. 

TGrittin  43  b.  Maimon  Abadim  vin,  1. 

JSn  rain  D'nay  ra-\D  Aboth  II,  7  ;  mS  xnu  x-vpcns  N-ny  Kethub,  II  Nmxno 
Di£>D  Pesachim  91. 

$Baba  Kama  88  mp2  Cf.  also  Maim.  “Concerning  Evidence,” 

IX,  4. 

Hptrvrp  m2  'Dsn  nS  Jebamoth  45  a  ;  Kiduschin  68. 

^yCf.  Maim.  Issure  biak  XIY,  19. 
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was  not  done  by  noble-minded  masters,  who  gave  up  the  bond- 
woman  exclusively  to  the  slave,  to  whom  she  had  been  orig¬ 
inally  assigned.* 

Children  who  were  the  fruit  of  the  illicit  intercourse  of  a 
free  man  with  a  bondwoman  were  held  as  slaves,  and  belong¬ 
ed  as  such  to  the  master  of  the  mother;  children,  however, 
whom  a  bondman  had  with  a  free  woman  were,  although 
esteemed  ignoble,  regarded  as  free  born  ;  for  in  such  cases 
the  child  always  shared  the  condition  of  the  mother.! 

The  seduction  of  a  maid-servant  who  had  been  betrothed 
to  another  man,  j  but  had  not,  yet  been  set  quite  free,  was, 
according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  punished  with  scourging,  but 
not,  as  in  the  case  of  a  betrothed  free  maiden,  with  death. 
Besides  this,  the  seducer  had  to  atone  for  his  sin  by  bringing 
a  trespass  offering  (Levit  xix,  20—22). 

f.  Domestic  Condition. 

§  19. 

a.  Employment  of  the  Slaves. 

The  employments  of  the  slaves  differed  according  to  their 
various  abilities  and  capacities  and  the  wants  of  their  owner. 
The  male  slaves  were  probably  employed  chiefly  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle,  the  two  principal  occupations 
of  the  nation.  In  the  house  they  also  did  the  harder  work 
of  the  household,  and  waited  upon  the  person  of  the  master 
at  table,  in  dressing  and  undressing,  washing  and  anointing 
him.  When  the  master  went  into  the  bath,  it  was  usual  for  a 
slave  to  follow  him  and  to  carry  his  garments.  With  such 
personal  attendance  upon  the  master,  the  slave  usually  be¬ 
gan  his  term  of  service. §  Slaves  were  apparently,  not  much 
employed  in  mechanical  pursuits,  as  these  were  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Hebrews,  and  doubtless  carried  on  chiefly 
by  free  men.  The  Rabbins,  however,  make  mention  also  of 

*Cf.  Nidda  47  :  in'?  rpSnn  ism  :n  mb  nrmD  Snw 

fMaimon.  Abad.  IX,  1-3  ;  Issure  biah  XV,  3,  4.  The  same  princi¬ 
ple  was  held  by  the  Roman  law:  qui  nascitur  sine  legitimo  matrimonio, 
matrem  sequitur  ;  “he  that  is  born  out  of  lawful  wedlock  follows  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  mother  Cf.  Gai.  I,  82. 

fAVith  reference  to  the  different  interpretations  of  this  statute  Cf. 
Talmud  Kerith  11a. 

$Cf.  Kiduschin  22  b. 
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slaves  employed  in  trade  and  in  mechanical  occupations,  such 
as  keepers  of  public  baths,  barbers,  bakers  and  the  like* 

Skilful  and  trustworthy  slaves  were  not  only  sometimes 
employed  as  overseers  of  the  other  slaves  and  as  domestic 
stewards  (Gen.  xv,  2;  xxiv,  2;  2  Sam.  ix,  10),  but  seem 
even  to  have  been  appointed  governors  to  the  sons  of  the 
house  (Prov.  xvn,  2).  The  female  slaves,  who  were  under 
the  immediate  authority  of  the  mistress  of  the  family,  were 
expected  to  render  her  the  same  personal  services,  as  the 
male  slaves  performed  for  the  master.  Besides  these,  they 
attended  to  the  female  occupations  of  the  house,  the  princi¬ 
pal  of  which  were  baking,  cooking,  grinding,  washing  and 
spinning.  They  were  employed  as  nurses  and  as  maids  to 
take  care  of  children  ?  The  hardest  labor  that  female  slaves 
were  required  to  perform  consisted  in  preparing  grain  for 
baking,  which  was  done  by  means  ol  handmills  (Job  xxxi, 
10  ;  Is.  XL vil,  2  ;  Cf.  also  Exod.  xi,  5,  and  Eccles,  xii,  8). 
The  lowest  position  was  that  of  those  female  slaves,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  wait  upon  the  master’s  male  slaves  (1  Sam. 
xxv,  41),  and  with  whom  they  were  made  to  cohabit.  The 
only  out-door  work  in  which  maid-servants  appear  to  have 
been  employed  was  the  binding  of  sheaves  (Cf.  Ruth  ii,  8, 
9,  23). 

§  20 

b.  Treatment  of  Slaves. 

The  enactment  of  the  Mosaic  law,  which  required  that 
both  male  and  female  slaves  should  enjoy  a  weekly  day  of 
rest,  was  itself  sufficient  to  secure  them  against  being  over¬ 
tasked  with  excessive  labor.  The  statute  also  by  which  it  is 
enjoined,  that  animals  shall  not  be  tasked  beyond  their 
strength,  and  which,  therefore,  forbids  that  animals  of  un¬ 
equal  strength  shall  labor  together  in  the  same  yoke  (Deut. 
xxn,  10)  conveyed  a  forcible  appeal  for  so  much  the  greater 
consideration  to  be  shown  for  the  physical  ability  of  slaves  to 
labor.  Above  all,  however,  the  recollection,  always  cherish¬ 
ed  among  the  people,  of  the  heavy  burdens  borne  by  them  as 
slaves  in  Egypt  from  which  divine  mercy,  in  punishing  their 
oppressors,  had  delivered  them,  as  also  the  admonitions  to 

*Cf.  Mechiltha  on  Exod.  XXI,  2  and  Siphra  on  Levit.  XXV,  39, 
where  it  is  maintained  that  it  was  forbidden  to  employ  Hebrew  servants 
in  such  money-making  pursuits. 
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deal  kindly  and  mercifully  with  all  strangers  and  destitute 
persons,  which  the  divine  law  reiterated,  with  direct  refer¬ 
ence  to  these  reminiscenses,  again  and  again,  could  not  fail 
to  have  an  important  influence  upon  the  treatment  of  slaves. 
We  can  therefore  look  upon  it  as  certain,  that,  as  a  general 
thing,  the  condition  of  slaves  was,  among  the  Hebrews  far 
more  tolerable  and  favorable  than  among  any  other  nation  of 
antiquity.  There  are  even,  in  the  proverbs  of  Solomon 
(xxix,  19,  21)  and  of  Sirach  (xxxni,  25-29),  several  passa¬ 
ges  which  caution  against  the  excessive  indulgence  of  slaves, 
especially  the  younger  ones,  and  which  authorize  the  opinion 
that  most  unhappy  effects  had  not  been  unfrequently  exper¬ 
ienced  in  consequence  of  too  great  tenderness  and  indul¬ 
gence  in  the  treatment  of  slaves.  Disobedient  and  indolent 
slaves  were,  doubtless,  sometimes  chastised  with  a  cane  or 
rod  of  correction,  and  even,  in  cases  of  extraordinary  contu¬ 
macy,  put  in  chains  (Sirach  xxxiii,  29),  but  the  severe  pen¬ 
alties  mentioned  above,  as  annexed  to  the  killing  or  serious 
maiming  of  a  slave,  could  not  fail  to  tie  the  hands  of  a  hard¬ 
hearted  master,  and  to  restrain  him  from  allowing  chastise¬ 
ment  to  degenerate  into  cruelty.  Of  the  inhuman  modes  of 
punishment,  which  were  employed  among  the  Romans  for 
even  slight  offences,*  not  a  trace  can  be  discovered  among 
the  Hebrews. 

To  the  kindness  with  which  slaves  were,  in  general,  treat¬ 
ed,  we  must  also  ascribe  the  circumstance,  that  not  a  single 
instance  of  such  servile  insurrections  as  were  not  unfrequent 
among  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  is  known  to  have  occurred 
among  the  Hebrews.  Instances  even  of  slaves  running  away 
from  their  masters  appear  to  have  been  very  rare ;  at  all 
events  there  is  only  a  solitary  case  of  this  kind,  that  of  two 
of  the  servants  of  the  violent  Shimei  (1  Kings  II,  39),  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Old  Testament. f 

If  thus  the  treatment  of  slaves  was,  as  a  general  thing, 
kind  and  humane,  noble-minded  masters  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  pre-eminently  in  this  respect.  Thus  Job,  when  re¬ 
viewing  his  past  life  with  reference  to  its  moral  character, 
was  able  to  beat  witness  concerning  himself,  that  he  had 
never  despised  the  cause  of  his  man-servant  or  his  maid-ser¬ 
vant,  nor  had,  in  general,  at  any  time  forgotten,  that  in  the 
dignity  of  human  nature  the  slave  was  his  equal  (Job  xxxi, 

*Cf.  Becker’s  Gallus  I,  129  sqq. 

fFrom  the  time  of  the  Talmud  several  cases  are  recorded  Gittiu  45. 

Yol.  XIII,  No.  51.  45 
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13-15).  The  opulent  and  highly  respected  Boaz  enters  with 
a  truly  paternal  affability  the  circle  ox  his  laboring  slaves , 
and  is  the  first  to  offer  them  the  salutation :  “The  Lord  be 
with  you”  (Ruth  u,  4).  The  Talmud  makes  frequent  men¬ 
tion  of  distinguished  men  of  later  times,  and  reports  that 
they  gave  their  servants  a  portion  of  every  dish,  of  which 
they  themselves  partook,  and  that  they  even  had  their  food 
served  up  to  them,  before  they  themselves  sat  down  to  their 
meals  ;*  that  they  received  condolences  on  account  of  the 
death  of  a  faithful  slave,  like  as  when  a  near  relation  had  died, 
and  that  they  addressed  aged  slaves  with  the  honorable  ap¬ 
pellative  of  father  2V”.,  or  mother  Nf  A  distinguished  Rab¬ 
bi,  even  proposed  the  general  introduction  of  the  practice  of 
chanting  publicly  at  the  funerals  of  virtuous  slaves,  the  cus¬ 
tomary  lament :  “Woe !  the  good,  faithful  man,  productive  of 
good  was  his  activity.”! 

In  their  conduct  towards  the  slaves  of  others  also  the  He¬ 
brews,  in  general,  observed  the  duties  and  performed  the 
kind  offices  dictated  by  philanthropy.  To  calumniate  a  slave 
to  his  master  was  looked  upon  as  an  execrable  sin,  which 
God  will  not  leave  unpunished  (Prov.  xxx,  10).  Those  who 
were  wont  in  any  relation  to  practice  beneficence  and  mercy, 
■were  equally  conscientious  in  practicing  them  toward  slaves, § 
and  as  it  was  the  duty  of  every  man  to  ransom  a  free  man 
who  had  fallen  into  captivity,  so  also  was  this  duty  recog¬ 
nized  with  regard  to  a  slave  who  had  been  taken  pris- 
oner.|j 

Faithful  slaves  not  unfrequently,  especially  at  the  death  of 
their  master,  obtained  their  liberty  as  a  reward  of  their 
faithful  services,  and  in  that  event  usually  received  a  part  of 
the  inheritance  (Prov.  xvix,  2).  In  default  of  male  heirs 
the  chief  of  the  slaves  or  house-steward  was,  in  the  earliest 
times,  sometimes  adopted  as  a  son  and  appointed  sole  heir 
(Gen.  xv,  3),  or  married  to  the  master's  daughter  (1  Chron. 
II,  34),  in  order  that  thus  the  property  might  be  kept  togeth¬ 
er.  The  latter  alternative  was  sometimes  also  adopted  under 
other  circumstances :  for  example,  if  the  daughters'  of  the 
house  could  not  get  any  free-born  husbands  ;  at  any  rate 

*Kethub.  61  and  Talmud  Jerus.  Baba  Kama  6. 

fBerachoth  16  b. 

JBeracboth  ibid. 

$Cf.  Gittin  12  a:  rrrpDvrm  nayxnn  uax  omon  jxd 

II Cf.  Gittin  37  b. 
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there  was  a  proverb  indicating  this  circumstance  current  in 
Jerusalem :  “If  your  daughter  is  marriageable,  emancipate 
your  slave  and  let  him  become  her  husband.”*  Female  slaves 
on  the  contrary,  were  not  made  entirely  free  unless  they 
were  demanded  by  some  person  in  marriage,  as  it  would 
otherwise,  have  been  no  kindness  to  them  to  give  them  their 
liberty,  for  they  were  likely  those,  to  be  cast,  entirely  unpro¬ 
tected,  upon  the  world.  When  therefore  it  was  proposed  to 
reward  a  female  slave  for  faithful  services,  it  was  often  con¬ 
sidered  more  judicious  merely  to  take  her  out  of  her  low  posi¬ 
tion  and  to  retain  her  for  the  performance  of  the  lighter  la¬ 
bors  of  the  family.' f 


§  21. 

g.  The  Emancipation  of  Slaves. 

The  law  of  Moses  makes  no  provision  for  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  slaves  who  were  not  Hebrews,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  slave  who  had  received  some  serious  bodily  injury  at  the 
hands  of  his  master  (Exod.  xxi,  26,  27).  But  that  it  pre¬ 
supposes  the  possibility  of  his  obtaining  his  liberty  under 
other  circumstances  also  is  evident  from  Levit.  xix,  20. 
These  circumstances  and  the  particular  manner,  in  which  the 
emancipation  was  effected,  are  more  fully  stated  by  the  Rab¬ 
bins  as  follows  : 

1.  Emancipation  in  consideration  of  a  ransom  paid  for 
him.  As  the  slave  could,  as  such,  own  no  property,  his  be¬ 
ing  ransomed  was  entirely  out  of  the  question,  unless  some 
third  person  paid  the  master  the  value  of  the  slave,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  him  his  liberty.  This  he,  accordingly,  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  very  moment  when  the  master  accepted  the 
proffered  sum,  without  any  written  document  being  re¬ 
quired .J 

2.  By  a  certificate  of  his  discharge ,  which  the  master  de¬ 
livered  to  the  slave  with  his  own  hands,  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  or,  if  the  certificate  had  been  signed  by  witnesses, 
by  the  hands  of  a  third  person.  The  phraseology  of  such 
certificates  might  vary  as,  e.  g.  “Thou  art  now  a  free  man,” 
or,  “Thou  belongest  now  to  thyself,”  or  it  might  be  worded 
in  some  other  way,  provided  only  that  in  it  the  master  dis- 

"“Pesachim  113  a:  nS  "pap  vm  niu  "|ro 

fCf.  Grittin  40  a. 

fMaimon.  Abadim,  V,  2. 
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tinctly  renounced  his  claim  to  the  slave,  and  in  no  manner 
whatever  reserved  to  himself  any  right  to  him.* 

3.  By  Testament ,  i.  e.,  if  the  master,  in  his  last  will  and 
testament,  declared  the  slave  to  be  free,  or  either  required  or 
requested  his  heir  to  emancipate  him.f 

4.  Lastly,  by  tacit  emancipation, %  i.  e.,  if  the  master  in¬ 
dicated,  in  any  way  whatever,  that  he  no  longer  regarded  the 
slave  as  such,  if,  e.  g.,  he  constituted  him  heir  of  his  entire 
property, §  or  gave  him  a  free-born  woman  to  wife,  or  if  he 
numbered  him  among  ten  free  Hebrews  selected  as  partici¬ 
pants  in  some  sacred  rite,  or,  in  a  wrord,  if  he  ordered  him  to 
perform  any  act  which  only  a  free  Hebrew  was  required  to 
perform. ||  In  all  these  cases  the  slave  at  once  obtained  his 
freedom,  but  in  order  to  render  this  perfectly  valid,  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  emancipation  was  requisite,  which  the  master  could 
be  compelled  to  execute.  Tf 

Over  slaves  whom  he  had  emancipated  the  master  did  not 
among  the  Hebrews,  as  was  the  case  among  the  Romans  and 
Greeks,  afterwards  exercise  any  patronage ;  much  less  was 
he  allowed  to  reduce  him  again  to  the  condition  of  a  slave, 
if  he  repented  of  having  emancipated  him.**  After  he  had 
obtained  his  liberty  the  slave  was  required  to  receive,  in  open 
day,  and  in  the  presence  of  three  Hebrews,  the  baptism 
which  was,  in  Judaism,  practised  in  connection  with  the  re¬ 
ception  of  proselytes, ft  and  was  then  regarded  as,  in  every 
respect,  a  full  member  of  the  national  and  religious  covenant 
of  the  Israelites. JJ 

*Maimon,  Abah.  V,  3,  and  VII,  1.  Several  complete  formulas  for 
such  certificates  employed  in  later  times  are  found  in  nSvun  ddjd  to  Jore 
dea  cap.  267, 

fMaimon.  ibid  VI,  4  and  Sechija  umathana  IX,  11. 

jSimilar  to  the  Roman  manumissio  per  mensam,  just  as  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  modes  of  emancipation  correspond  with  the  Roman  manumissio 
per  epistolarn  and  per  testamentam. 

$Mischna  Peah  III,  8. 

11  Gittin  fob  XXXIX,  40. 

fMaimon.  Abad,  VIII,  17. 

**Maimon.  ibid. 

ft Jebamoth  fob  XL VII ;  Issure  biah  XIII,  12. 

;JJMaimon.  Issure  biah  XII,  17. 
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§  22. 

The  Influence  of  the  Legislation  of  Moses  upon  the  Con¬ 
dition  of  Slaves  among  the  neighboring  Peoples. 

The  example  of  the  kind  treatment,  which  slaves  received 
among  the  Hebrews,  was  itself  sufficient  to  exert  an  ennob¬ 
ling  influence  upon  the  surrounding  peoples,  in  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  their  slaves,  and  there  is  really  no  evidence  that 
among  these  peoples  the  condition  of  slaves  was,  as  a  gener¬ 
al  thing,  as  deplorable,  as  it  was  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  at  the  height  of  their  civilization.  But  among  the 
laws  of  Moses  there  was  one,  that  had  been  enactod  for  the 
benefit  of  foreign  slaves,  and  which  could  not  fail  to  be  em¬ 
inently  efficacious  in  this  particular.  According  to  Deut. 
xxiii,  16,  17,  no  slave  who  had  escaped  from  his  master, 
and  had  taken  refuge  in  the  dominions  of  the  Israelites, 
could,  under  any  circumstances,  be  delivered  up  to  his  mas¬ 
ter,  or  taken  as  a  slave.  He  might,  on  the  contrary,  settle, 
as  a  free  man,  in  the  land,  in  whatever  place  he  chose,  and 
was  entitled  to  all  civil  rights,  which  the  law  guaranteed  to 
the  freeborn  foreigner.  If  the  slaves  of  surrounding  peo¬ 
ples  could  thus  without  difficulty  escape  from  harsh  treat¬ 
ment,  and,  in  fact,  from  slavery  altogether,  their  masters, 
must,  of  course,  have  exerted  themselves  so  to  gain  their  at¬ 
tachment,  by  clemency  and  kindness,  that  they  would  not 
be  tempted  to  seek  their  liberty  and  the  recognition  of  their 
rights  as  men,  in  a  land  where  these  were  guaranteed  by  a 
sacred  law. 

- - 


ARTICLE  II. 

REMARKS  ON  MATTHEW  VI,  25-34. 

By  E.  Greenwald,  D.  D.,  Easton,  Pa. 

This  passage  has  generally  been  considered  difficult  to  be 
understood.  It  appears  to  recommend  a  state  of  idleness, 
or  absolute  neglect  of  the  active  business  and  useful  employ¬ 
ments  of  life,  which  in  the  condition  of  civilized  society,  are 
rendered  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  individuals  and 
families,  and  for  the  prosperity  and  good  order  of  communi- 
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ties  and  nations.  As  the  common  sense  of  the  reader  teach¬ 
es  him,  that  it  cannot  be  right  for  all  men  to  feel  and  act  in 
this  manner,  his  mind  becomes  involved  in  difficulty  and  doubt 
as  to  its  true  meaning.  Commentators  have  felt  the  same 
difficulty,  and  have  labored  to  remove  it,  by  putting  a  forced 
construction  upon  its  expressions — a  construction  the  very 
opposite,  indeed,  of  that  which  its  terms  convey. 

The  expression  “Take  no  thought,”  which  occurs  so  fre¬ 
quently  in  this  passage,  is  perhaps  not  too  strong  a  render¬ 
ing  of  the  original  Greek  words  py  which  literally 

mean  do  not  care ,  or  be  not  solicitous.  The  feeling  wThich 
it  recommends  is  unconcern  or  indifference  about  the  means 
of  preserving  life,  resulting  in  absolute  inaction  in  reference 
to  the  procurement  of  the  food  and  clothing,  which  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  our  comfortable  subsistence.  Let  us  examine  closely 
the  several  verses. 

In  v.  25,  it  is  said  :  “Therefore  I  say  unto  you,  take  no 
thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall 
drink,  nor  yet  for  your  body  what  ye  shall  put  on.”  The 
impression  which  is  necessarily  left  upon  the  mind  by  the 
reading  of  this  passage  is,  that  Jesus  required  the  persons  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  to  entertain  no  solicitude  as  to  the 
means  of  the  preservation  of  their  lives,  to  have  no  concern 
as  to  the  source,  whence  their  food,  drink  and  clothing  are  to 
come,  to  make  no  provision  for  these  things,  and  indeed,  not 
even  to  “take”  or  indulge  a  careful  “thought”  about  them. 
This  is  certainly  the  literal,  and  plain  meaning  of  the  words. 
This  is  the  meaning  which  would  be  attached  to  the  language 
by  the  plain,  common-sense  reader  of  the  passage.  And 
this,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  the  correct  meaning —  the  precise 
idea  which  Christ  intended  to  convey. 

That  our  Lord  had  this  idea  in  his  mind,  and  designed  to 
convey  it  by  the  terms  he  used,  to  the  minds  of  those  to 
whom  he  spake,  is  evident  from  the  following  verses.  In  v. 
26  he  says :  “Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air,  for  they  sow  not, 
neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns,  yet  your  Heaven¬ 
ly  Father  feedeth  them.  Are  ye  not  much  better  than  they  ?” 
In  this  verse,  Christ  illustrated  the  propriety  of  absolute  want 
of  care  or  solicitude  about  the  preservation  of  life  by  food 
and  clothing,  on  the  part  of  his  hearers,  by  the  fact  that  the 
birds  make  no  provision  whatever  for  the  future,  and  have  no 
concern  or  thought  about  it,  and  yet  their  necessary  food  is 
provided  by  Providence  for  them.  This  illustration  would 
obviously  leave  the  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 
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that  it  was  altogether  unnecessary  for  them  to  sow,  to  reap, 
or  to  gather  into  barns,  ^nd  yet  they  would  be  provided  for. 
This  impression  Christ  undoubtedly  intended  to  leave  on  the 
minds  of  those,  to  whom  he  spake.  By  citing  the  example 
of  the  birds,  he  intended  to  recommend,  that  those  whom  he 
addressed  should  pursue  the  same  course,  with  the  promise  of 
the  same  result. 

In  the  28th,  29th,  and  30th  verses  he  proceeds  to  say : 
“And  why  take  ye  thought  for  raiment  ?  Consider  the  lilies 
of  the  field,  how  they  grow,  they  toil  not  neither  do  they  spin, 
and  yet  I  say  unto  you,  that '  Solomon  in  all  his  glory,  was 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.  Wherefore,  if  God  so  clothe 
the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast 
into  the  oven,  shall  he  not  much  more  clothe  you,  0  ye  of 
little  faith.”  This  beautiful  illustration  was  evidently  de¬ 
signed  by  our  Lord,  to  relieve  the  minds  of  his  hearers  of 
all  care  concerning  the  clothing  of  their  bodies,  by  the  con¬ 
sideration,  that  the  lilies  make  no  provision  whatever  for  it ; 
they  neither  toil  nor  spin,  yet  they  are  far  more  beautifully 
adorned  than  human  beings  that  do.  Would  not  the  plain 
unlettered  hearer,  —  and  such  were  Christs  disciples,  —  in¬ 
fer  from  these  words,  that  it  was  wholly  unnecessary  for  him 
to  toil  or  spin,  and  yet  that  Providence  would  provide  cloth¬ 
ing  for  him,  as  it  was  provided  for  the  lily  of  the  field  ?  That, 
which  is  so  plainly  the  import  of  the  language  he  used,  was 
undoubtedly  the  idea  which  Christ  intented  to  convey. 

The  verses  which  follow,  £re,  if  possible,  still  stronger  than 
the  preceding.  In  the  31st  verse  he  says  :  “Therefore  take 
no  thought,  saying,  what  shall  we  eat  ?  or,  what  shall  we 
drink  ?  or  wherewithal  shall  wre  be  clothed  ?  for  your  Heav¬ 
enly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all  these  things.” 
This  verse  plainly  implies  that  Christ’s  hearers  were  to  dis¬ 
miss  from  their  minds,  not  only  care,  but  even  all  thought  of 
the  source  whence  their  food  and  clothing  would  come,  or  of 
the  means  by  which  they  would  be  provided.  They  were  re¬ 
quired  to  give  their  attention  to  other  things  altogether,  to 
spend  no  time  nor  exertion  in  providing  the  means  of  living, 
trusting  implicitly,  thet  ther  Heavenly  Father  would,  without 
any  forethought  of  theirs,  prepare  for  them  all  that  would 
be  required. 

He  concludes  by  reiterating  the  same  directions  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner  possible :  “Take,  therefore,  no  thought 
for  the  morro'w,  for  the  morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the 
things  of  itself.”  Such  language  as  this  was  certainly  adap- 
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ted  to  produce,  in  the  breast  of  the  hearer,  absolute  indiffer¬ 
ence  concerning  the  events  of  to-morrow.  He  would  make 
no  arrangements  as  to  where  and  how  he  would  live  the  next 
day  ;  he  would  lay  up  no  stores  to  satisfy  his  wants  ;  content¬ 
ed  with  the  provision  of  to*day,  he  would  trust  that,  from 
some  source  that  he  neither  knew  nor  cared  about,  the  neces¬ 
sary  supply  would  come  for  to-morrow. 

This  appears  to  be  the  plain  import,  and  the  obvious  in¬ 
tention  of  our  Saviour’s  language.  But  the  reader,  as  well 
as  the  interpreter  of  the  Scriptures,  becomes  alarmed  at  the 
literal  interpretation  of  the  words  Christ  used.  He  consid¬ 
ers  that  if  these  directions  were  universally  practiced  by 
mankind,  the  world  would  be  reduced  to  barbarism,  and  the 
utmost  wretchedness  would  prevail  over  the  earth.  Rightly 
believing,  therefore,  that  Christ  was  too  wise  a  teacher  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  morals,  to  disseminate  doctrines  that  would  reduce 
men  to  the  condition  of  savages,  he  seeks  for  another  inter¬ 
pretation  of  our  Saviour’s  language,  and  ingeniously  endeav¬ 
ors  to  reconcile  it  to  his  ideas  of  what  is  right  and  proper. 
Commentators  have  therefore  almost  invariably  interpreted 
our  Lord’s  language  as  meaning,  not  that  the  persons  whom 
he  addressed  should  take  no  thought,  but  that  they  should 
not  take  excessive  thought  for  the  things  of  to-morrow. 
They  suppose  that  Jesus  only  meant  to  check  that  undue 
care  for  the  future  and  inordinate  attachment  to  earthly 
riches  which  prevail  so  generally  in  the  minds  of  men.  But 
although  this  is  a  lesson,  that  may  with  propriety  be  inferred 
and  drawn  incidentally  from  his  language,  and  it  is  very  pro¬ 
per  so  to  use  it,  still  it  seems  plain  that  such  was  not  the 
prime  object  of  Christ,  nor  is  such  the  import  of  his  words. 
He  does  not  say  “take  no  excessive  thoughts,”  but  “take  no 
thought,”  for  to-morrow.  The  original  Greek  imports,  not 
“have  no  inordinate  care,”  but  “have  no  care” — not,  “be 
not  unduly  solicitous,”  but,  “do  not  be  solicitous  at  all.” 
When,  after  reading  or  hearing  such  interpretations  as  this, 
we  turn  to  the  chapter,  and  read  the  entire  passage  carefully, 
we  always  feel  that  such  an  interpretation  is  forced  and  un¬ 
natural,  and  does  violence  to  the  plain  meaning  of  language. 
And  we  venture  to  assert  that  no  interpreter  of  this  kind,  is 
satisfied  with  his  own  construction,  but  feels  that,  after  all 
his  efforts  at  ingenious  criticism,  he  has  not  only  failed  to 
satisfy  his  hearers,  but  he  has  also  failed  to  satisfy  him¬ 
self. 
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But  we  may  now  be  asked,  what  are  we  to  do?  Must  we 
take  the  passage  in  its  obvious  meaning,  and  conclude  that 
Christ  intended  to  give  the  general  direction  that  men  should 
altogether  cease  to  have  any  care  for  the  future  ?  Did  he 
intend  that  men  should  wholly  cease  their  labors,  and  no 
longer  sow  and  reap,  nor  spin  and  weave,  nor  in  any  other 
way  make  provision  for  the  supply  of  their  future  wants  ? 
Is  it  wrong  for  me  to  purchase  to-day,  what  will  not  only 
feed  and  clothe  myself  and  family  to-day,  but  will  also  sup¬ 
ply  the  wants  of  to-morrow?  And  is  it  contrary  to  the  Gos¬ 
pel  for  me,  or  any  one  else,  to  gather  and  lay  by  in  store, 
during  the  fertile  months  of  Summer,  what  will  support  me 
and  others  during  the  sterile  months  of  winter  ?  Is  it  not 
known  and  acknowledged  that  those  contented,  easy,  indo¬ 
lent  people  that  literally,  “take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,” 
are  among  the  most  unprofitable  members  of  the  community  ? 
Did  Christ  intend  that  men  should  literally  be  brought  back 
to  a  state  of  savage  nature,  roaming  naked  over  the  forest, 
and  subsisting  on  roots,  and  herbs,  and  fruits  as  they  grow 
spontaneously?  Would  not  all  this,  and  infinitely  more  of 
wretchedness  than  we  can  now  imagine,  be  the  necessary  and 
speedy  result,  if  mankind  would  literally  “take  no  thought 
for  the  morrow  ?” 

Now,  we  do  not  believe  that  Jesus  intended  that  men  in 
general,  should  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow.  The  great 
object  of  his  life  was  to  awaken  thoughts  for  the  future  in 
the  breasts  of  unreflecting  men.  We  believe,  however,  that 
Jesus  intended  the  language  under  consideration  to  be  taken 
literally,  but  that  he  did  not  intend  to  make  the  direction 
general  to  mankind.  He  intended  it  as  furnishing  special 
direction  and  encouragement  to  his  disciples  in  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed.  We  consider  the 
language  to  be  similar  to  that  which  he  uttered  on  another 
occasion  :  “Provide  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  brass  in  your 
purse,  nor  scrip  for  your  journey,  neither  two  coats,  neither 
shoes,  nor  yet  staves ;  for  the  workman  is  worthy  of  his 
meat.”  No  one  supposes  that  this  latter  direction  is  gen¬ 
eral,  or  that  it  is  improper  for  Christians,  or  for  Christian  min¬ 
isters  to  provide  money  in  their  purse,  or  clothing  or  shoes 
upon  their  persons,  in  order  to  their  support  and  comfort  in 
life.  It  had  a  single  special  object,  and  no  reader  of  the 
Scriptures  ever  supposed  that  it  had  any  other. 

Vol.  XIII,  No.  51.  46 
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It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
of  which  this  passage  forms  a  part,  although  containing  many 
precepts  that  are  applicable  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  yet  was  delivered  immediately  to  Christ’s  disciples,  and 
was  primarily  intended  for  their  special  benefit.  Many  of 
the  other  discourses  of  our  Lord  were  addressed  to  the  pro¬ 
miscuous  multitudes  that  attended  his  ministry,  but  this  was 
delivered  in  private,  and  directly  to  his  chosen*  disciples. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  5th  chapter  of  Matthew  which  con¬ 
tains  a  report  of  this  sermon  it  is  said  :  “And  seeing  the 
multitudes,  he  went  up  into  the  mountain,  and  when  he  was 
set,  his  disciples  came  unto  him,  and  he  opened  his  mouth, 
and  taught  them.”  It  is  evident  from  this  language,  that 
Christ,  haying  been  pressed  by  the  multitude,  and  wishing 
to  be  alone  with  his  disciples,  went  up  into  a  mountain  apart 
and  unobserved  by  the  people,  and  when  he  had  reached  the 
place  of  retirement,  to  which  he  had  wished  to  go,  and  had 
seated  himself  there,  his  disciples,  to  whom  he  had  given  in¬ 
timations  of  the  place  where  they  would  find  him,  came  to 
him,  and  being  seated  around  him,  he  addressod  to  them  the 
admirable  instructions  of  this  sermon.  It  was  originally  de¬ 
livered  privately  by  the  Great  Teacher,  to  his  select  company 
of  disciples. 

It  was  to  have  been  expected  that,  among  the  general  les¬ 
sons  w’hich  were  designed  to  instruct  them  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  and  which  they  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  inculcate  every  where  in  their  work  of  carrying 
out  their  commission  as  Christ’s  ambassadors  to  mankind, 
some  things  wTould  be  uttered  especially  adapted  to  their  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  designed  for  their  individual  encouragement 
and  direction.  It  may  be  remarked  that  although  Christ  be¬ 
gan  this  sermon,  with  his  disciples  only  as  his  auditors,  yet 
the  anxious  multitude  soon  found  out  the  place  of  his  retire¬ 
ment,  as  on  other  occasions,  and  gradually  gathered  around 
him,  so  that  at  the  close  of  it,  it  is  said  :  “And  when  Jesus 
had  ended  these  sayings,  the  people  were  astonished  at  his 
doctrines.” 

The  circumstances  of  the  disciples  were  such  as  to  demand 
precisely  the  encouraging  sentiments  which  this  passage  con¬ 
tains.  They  were  poor  fishermen  and  supported  themselves 
and  their  families,  by  the  humble  and  laborious  employment 
of  taking  fish  in  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  disposing  of  them 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country.  With  all 
their  industry,  and  diligent  employment  of  time,  they  only 
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procured  from  their  business,  a  meagre  subsistence.  But 
Christ  required  them  to  abandon  their  business  altogether, 
and  attend  personally  upon  his  ministry  —  they  were  requir¬ 
ed  to  travel  with  him  among  strangers  upon  whose  hospitality 
they  had  no  claim,  and  they  and  their  families  must  in  the 
mean  time,  have  the  means  of  subsistence.  It  was  their 
duty  also  to  preach  the  gospel  to  others,  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  make  long  journeys. 
They  and  their  doctrines  were  persecuted  and  hated;  wealth 
and  power  were  with  their  enemies,  whilst  they  were  poor 
and  feeble,  and  were  literally  sent  forth  as  sheep  among 
wolves.  Their  business  of  fishing,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
neglected  and  broken  up,  and  they  could  not  derive  their  snb- 
sistence  from  that  source.  The  anxious  question  would  ne¬ 
cessarily  come  up  in  their  minds,  how  shall  ive  live  ?  If  in 
our  poverty,  we  abandon  our  means  of  living,  and  give  our¬ 
selves  wholly  to  the  work  to  which  Christ  has  called  us,  where 
shall  we,  and  those  dependent  on  us,  obtain  bread  to  eat,  and 
raiment  to  put  on?  This  would  be  a  natural  and  necessary 
question.  For  the  purpose  of  quieting  their  fears,  and  re¬ 
lieving  their  minds  from  all  apprehension  on  this  head,  as  well 
as  affording  them  the  fullest  encouragement  to  devote  all  their 
time  and  energies  to  this  work,  Christ  addressed  to  them  this 
passage,  telling  them  literally  to  “take  no  thought  for  the 
morrow’’ — to  give  themselves  not  the  smallest  concern  on 
the  subject  of  their  support,  and  not  even  to  ask  whence  their 
food  and  clothing  were  to  come.  He  assured  them 
that  their  Father  in  heaven  knew  that  they  needed  these 
things  and  would  provide  what  they  wanted ;  that  they 
should  “seek  first”  and  exclusively  “the  kingdom  of  God 
and  his  righteousness,”  that  is,  they  should  give  themselves 
wholly  to  the  work  of  advancing  the  kingdom  and  glory, 
and  righteousness  of  God,  the  Gospel,  and  “all  these 
things  would  be  added  unto  them.”  He  meant  that  they 
should  understand  him  literally,  and  act  accordingly,  when 
he  concluded  by  saying  to  them  :  “Take  therefore  no  thought 
for  the  morrow,  for  the  morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the 
things  of  itself,”  i.  e.,  he  would  take  care  that  their  food  and 
raiment  should  not  fail. 

This  explanation  of  the  passage  is,  we  think,  natural,  reas¬ 
onable,  and  consistent.  It  is  not  far-fetched,  but  easy,  it 
does  no  violence  to  language,  but  retains  its  obvious  mean¬ 
ing;  it  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  facts  as  they  existed, 
and  in  harmony  with  other  passages  of  the  same  kind,  and 
the  mind  feels  that  it  is  satisfactory  and  conclusive. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  DECEASED  LUTHERAN  MINISTERS. 

LI. 

William  Christopher  Reekenmeyer. 

In  the  preparation  of  our  sketches  we  have  often  express¬ 
ed  the  regret,  that  the  material  relating  to  the  early  ministers 
of  our  Church  is  so  meagre,  particularly  in  the  case  of  those 
who  passed  away  more  than  a  century  ago.  If  at  an  earlier 
period,  when  some  of  the  connecting  links  with  the  past  still 
remained  among  us,  an  effort  had  been  made  to  rescue  from 
oblivion  the  honored  names  of  our  ministers  wTho  came  to  this 
country  in  its  colonial  history,  the  difficulty  would  have  been 
greatly  diminished  and  the  result,  much  more  satisfactory. 
W e  have,  however,  thought  that,  if,  in  removing  the  dust  and 
cobwebs  from  old  tomb-stones,  we  did  nothing  more  than  re¬ 
cord  the  names  of  departed  worthies  and  furnish  the  dates, 
we  would  render  a  service  grateful  to  the  Church,  and  not 
unacceptable  to  the  future  historian. 

The  virtues  of  the  men  who  planted  the  standard  of  Luth¬ 
eranism  in  this  Western  hemisphere  have  frequently  been  the 
subject  of  remark.  No  Church  has  more  reason  to  be  grate¬ 
ful  to  a  kind  Providence  for  its  ecclesiastical  ancestry.  Our 
earlier  ministry  will  compare  most  favorably  with  that  of 
any  denomination  of  Christians  in  this  country.  There  was, 
too,  a  high  appreciation  of  their  character  and  their  services 
by  those  who  -were  acquainted  with  their  labors,  but  they  are 
less  known  to  fame  in  consequence  of  the  general  ignorance 
of  the  German  language  which  prevailed  at  the  time  among 
other  branches  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  fervid  piety, 
earnest  zeal,  enthusiastic  devotion  to  this  work,  in  untiring 
and  self-denying  labor,  they  were  unsurpassed  by  any  of  their 
cotemporaries. 

Immigrations  of  Lutherans  to  the  State  of  New  York  were 
made  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
These  persons  were  from  Holland,  who  here  sought  an  asy¬ 
lum  and  a  sanctuary  soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  Dutch 
in  New  Netherlands.  For  a  long  time  they  were  without  a 
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regular  pastor,  but  they  convened  in  private  houses  for  prayer 
and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  a  layman  from  among 
them  being  selected  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  ser¬ 
vices.  In  the  course  of  time  accessions  were  made  to  their 
number  from  Germany  and  France.  In  the  summer  of  1657 
the  first  Lutheran  minister,  John  Ernest  Goetwater,  arrived 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  sent  by  the  Lutheran  Consistory 
of  Holland  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  their  breth¬ 
ren  of  the  same  faith  in  the  colony.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  English  Government,  the  number 
of  arrivals  continued  steadily  to  increase.  In  the  year  1708 
came  the  Rev.  Joshua  Kocherthal,  an  evangelical  man,  with 
some  poor  Palatines,  members  of  his  congregation,  who,  in 
this  “land  of  the  free”  desired  protection  from  the  sanguin¬ 
ary  persecutions,  from  which  they  were  suffering  in  the  South¬ 
ern  part  of  the  Palatinate  in  Germany.*  In  their  petition 
to  Queen  Anne,  after  reaching  England,  they  stated,  “that 
they  were  necessitous  and  had  been  reduced  to  their  misera¬ 
ble  condition  by  the  ravages  committed  by  the  French  in  the 
lower  Palatinate,  where  they  lost  all  that  they  had,”  and 
prayed  that  they  might  “be  transported  to  some  of  her  ma¬ 
jesty’s  plantations  in  America*”  The  Queen  received  their 
request  with  favor,  and  it  was  first  proposed  to  settle  them 
in  Jamaica  or  Antigua,  as  there  were  on  those  islands  large 
tracts  of  uninhabited  land  and  a  great  want  of  white  people, 
but  as  the  climate  was  so  much  warmer  than  the  part  of  Ger¬ 
many,  whence  they  came,  it  was  thought  that  the  heat  would 
be  greater  than  their  physical  constitution  could  endure. 
They  were,  therefore,  located  upon  the  Hudson  river  in  the 
province  of  New  York,  where  “they  might  be  useful  to  the 
British  kingdom,  particularly  in  the  production  of  naval 
stores  and  as  a  frontier  against  the  French  and  their  Indians.” 

*The  Lower  Palatinate  was  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  with 
a  territory  of  1590  square  miles  and  305000  inhabitants.  Here  origin¬ 
ally  Protestantism  and  Popery  were  equally  tolerated.  The  people  were, 
however,  often  exposed  to  the  calamities  of  war  and  suffered  from  the 
most  horrible  devastations,  particularly  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  Thousands  of  the  persecuted  inhabitants  found  refuge  in  the 
camp  of  that  brave  and  great  soldier  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who, 
with  the  Prince  of  Savoy,  commanded  at  that  time,  the  allied  armies. 
Little  later  than  this  it  was  that,  Queen  Anne  moved  with  compassion, 
extended  relief  to  these  pious  and  persecuted  people,  most  of  whom  were 
Lutherans.  In  1709  she  sent  a  fleet  to  Rotterdam  and  conveyed  7000 
of  them  at  one  time  to  Protestant  England  ;  about  4000  of  these,  the 
same  year  immigrated  to  the  United  States  of  America.  Some  of  them 
settled  in  New  York,  others  in  Pennsylvania  and  North  Carolina. 
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Before  their  departure,  they  were  made  free  citizens  of  the 
kingdom.  The  petition  of  Kocherthal  to  the  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  the  first  official  record  we  meet  with  respecting  these 
Palatines,  who  continued  to  immigrate  to  this  country.  The* 
Queen  also  granted  to  Kocherthal  “a  reasonable  portion  of 
land  for  a  glebe,  not  exceeding  five  hundred  acres,  with  liber¬ 
ty  to  sell  a  suitable  proportion  thereof  for  his  better  main¬ 
tenance,  till  he  should  be  in  a  condition  to  live  by  the  produce 
of  the  remainder.”  His  people,  fifty  in  number,  were  also 
allowed  “a  maintenance  for  twelve  months  after  their  arrival 
with  tools  to  work  with.”  The  lands  given  to  this  first  colony 
of  Palatines  were  situated  on  the  West  bank  of  the  Hudson, 
about  sixty  miles  above  the  city  of  New  York,  in  what  was 
then  called  Ulster  county,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present 
town  of  Newburgh.  In  1710  there  was  a  second  immigra¬ 
tion  of  these  Palatines  with  orders  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Province  “to  provide  for  them  lodging  and  provisions.” 
These  were  soon  followed  by  several  thousand  more  of  their 
brethren,  who  were  settled  by  Governor  Hunter  on  both  sides 
of  the  Hudson,  one  hundred  miles  above  New  York,  six  thous¬ 
and  acres  of  land  having  been  purchased  from  Mr.  Living¬ 
ston  for  the  purpose.  During  the  reign  of  the  Queen  ample 
provision  was  made  for  the  religious  and  secular  instruction 
of  these  colonists  and  the  patent  expressly  declares  that  the 
tract  of  land  was  granted  “for  the  maintenance  of  Lutheran 
parish  schools  and  ministers  for  the  Germans,  who  either  had 
settled,  or  who  might  hereafter,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
river  Hudson.”  If  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  Queen 
had  been  successfully  carried  into  execution  by  the  officers 
of  the  crown  in  the  colony,  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  at  the  present  time,  would  be  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  fund  more  than  adequate  for  the  munificent  en¬ 
dowment  of  all  her  literary  and  theological  institutions. 
Kocherthal,  the  faithful  pastor,  died  in  1719.  Anterior  to 
his  death,  however,  we  meet  with  the  name  of  Michael  Chris¬ 
tian  Knoll,  wTho  subscribes  himself  “Minister  of  the  Lutheran 
Protestant  congregation  in  the  city  of  New  York.”  At  a 
very  early  period  reference  is  also  made  to  Rev.  Justus  Falk- 
ener,  as  minister  among  the  Palatines  at  Loonenburgh  (now 
Athens,)  N.YT  .  He  died  in  1723. 

The  year  1725  marks  the  arrival  of  Rev.  William  Christo¬ 
pher  Berkenmeyer  who,  for  so  long  a  period,  exercised  an 
important  influence  on  the  interests  of  our  Churcfi  in  the 
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State  of  New  York.  Of  his  parentage  and  early  life  we 
know  nothing,  but  we  infer  from  his  subsequent  career,  that 
he  enjoyed  the  best  advantages  in  his  youth  and  was  carefully 
trained  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  to  which  he  had  devoted 
himself.  We  first  find  him  in  this  country,  laboring  in  the 
city  of  New  York  and  preaching  in  the  Dutch,  as  well  as  the 
German,  language,  officiating  also  at  other  places  where  his 
services  were  required.  He  soon  after  took  regular  charge 
of  the  congregation  at  Quassaik,  where  he  continued  to  la¬ 
bor  until  he  closed  his  earthly  career.  In  the  Documentary 
History  of  the  State  of  New  York,  containing  various  pa¬ 
pers  relating  to  the  Palatines,  we  find  the  following  refer¬ 
ences  to  Mr.  Berkenmeyer  which  we  presume  at  this  distant 
period,  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers  : 

“In  the  year  1725  the  minister  William  Christoffer  Berkenmeyer 
came  here  and  commenced  te  service  at  Quassaik.  In  the  year  1727 
he  is  by  writing  desired  to  administer  there.” 

“His  late  Excellency  William  Burnet,  favorising  the  Minister  William 
Christoffer  Berkenmeyer,  has  protected  him  in  the  service  of  Quassaik, 
self  by  a  Letter  Missive. 


Copia. 

“Reverendo  Yiro  Domino  Wilhel- 
mo  Christophoro  Berkenmeijro 
Guliemus  Burnet  S.  P.  D. 

Quoad  agrum  in  Colonia  Cam- 
pensi  de  quo  video  litem  aliquam 
orituram,  nil  aliud  dicam  nisi  quod 
Justitia  omnibus  pateat  et  Contro- 
versiae  debent  dirimi  in  curiis  civil- 
ibus  secundum  leges.  Literae  Pa- 
tentes  nuper  datae  sunt,  ut  vocan- 
tur  ;  quibus  ho’i’es  certi  agrum 
istum  pro  communi  bono  illius  co¬ 
lonies  possident,  et  si  aiiqua  con¬ 
troversy  de  sensu  illarum  literar- 
um  oriatur  coram  judicibus  litigan- 
dum  est.  Non  amplius  mei  juris 
est,  nisi  forsan  coram  me  lis  veniat, 
quare  nihil  debeo  de  ilia  re  vel  affir- 
mare  vel  negare. 

Datum  Calendis  Martii  Novae 
Eboraci  A.  C.  MDCCXXVI. 


Translation. 

“To  the  Reverend  Minister  Will. 
Christ.  Berkenmijer  William  Burn¬ 
et  Greeting 

Concerning  the  Glebe  in  the 
Country  which  as  I  see  will  come 
in  Proces,  I  shall  speak  no  more, 
than  that  the  Justice  stands  open 
for  every  one  ;  and  the  Controver¬ 
sies  are.  to  be  dissolved  in  the 
Courts  of  Common  Law.  after  the 
Direction  of  the  Law.  Letters  Pa¬ 
tents,  as  they  are  called  ;  are  newly 
given  by  which  certain  Families  do 
possesse  such  Glebe  Land,  as  a 
Common  Good  or  for  the  Common 
Best  of  the  Colonie,  and  if  any 
Disputes  arrise  concerning  the 
meaning  of  these  Letters  Patents, 
the  Cause  must  be  brought  before 
the  Justices.  It  stands  not  further 
by  me,  if  not,  can  be,  the  Cause 
should  come  unto  me,  for  which 
Reason,  I  ought  not  to  determine, 
or  to  dislike  anything  in  the 
Cause. 

Written  the  1st  of  March,  at  New 
York  A.  C.  1726.”* 


*Documentary  History  of  New  York  Yol.  Ill,  p.  590. 
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To  the  curious  the  following  extract  from  the  Unions- 
Contract  will  prove  of  some  interest : 

“We  do  likewise  herewith  by  the.  Power  and  Authority,  given  to  us  by 
the  aforesaid  Patent,  Call  Constitute  and  receive  Mr.  William  Christof- 
fer  Berkenmeyer  Lutheran  Minister  of  New  York,  for  our  lawfull 
Teacher  of  the  Parish  of  Quassaik,  to  minister  unto  us,  twice  a  Year 
after  the  manner  aforsaid,  as  well  in  preaching  the  Holy  Gospel  purely, 
according  to  the  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Symbolical  Books  of  our 
Lutheran  Church,  as  in  Administering  the  Holy  Sacraments  to  Christi 
Institution,  and  practising  the  usual -Ceremonies  of  the  fellow  Believ¬ 
ers  of  ihe  unalterable  Confession  of  Augsburg.  Promising  likewise  to 
pay  him  the  Income  of  the  500  Acres  aforesaid  as  soon  as  any  there 
shall  arise,  and  acknowledge  him  not  only  as  our  Teacher,  but  also 
the  Authority  given  to  him  by  the  aforesaid  Patent,  as  also  when¬ 
ever  he  lands  on  our  shore  to  receive  him  and  bring  him  back  on 
board  of  the  Vessel!.”* 

Our  reader  may  also  be  interested  in  the  following  letter, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  such  things  were 
done  in  his  day,  written  in  1T46  by  Mr.  Berkenmeyer: 

“Loonenburgh  in  ye  County  of  Albany. 

Having  considered  His  Excellency’s  our  Right  Honourable  Governor’s 
Orders  against  Mr.  John  Lodewick  Hofgoed,  bearing  date  ye  30  of  May 
1746  and  ye  8th  of  Novr.  1746  as  also  that  Consistorial  advice  of  that 
Most  Revd.  Cosistory  at  Hamburgh  cum  annexis,  bearing  Date  ye  30th 
Nov.  1746,  I  the  Subscriber  of  this  do  humbly  submit  to  both  ye  Politi¬ 
cal  and  Ecclesiastical  Decision  in  this  business,  and  do  heartily  agree 
with  the  most  humble  petition  of  our  distressed  Lutheran  Brethren  at 
Poghquaick  in  Beekmans  precint  further  relief  and  Deliverance  or  as¬ 
sistance  against  ye  Sd  unlawfull  and  Unworthy  Minister  Hofgoed,  I 
Testify  and  agree  &  Beg,  Praying  for  ye  safety  of  Our  most  Gratious 
Souvereign  &  Especially  for  ye  Prosperity  of  ye  Legislature  and  all  ye 
Protestant  Churches  within  this  our  Government. 

William  Christoph  Berkenmeyer 

Protestant  Lutheran  Minister  in  ye  City  & 

County  of  Albany.”! 

Although  Mr.  Berkenmeyer,  during  the  greater  part  of 
his  ministry  in  this  country,  had  .his  residence  in  Loonen- 
burgh,J  he,  all  the  time,  occupied  very  much  the  position  of 

■^Documentary  History  of  New  York,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  591. 

flbid  Vol.  Ill,  p.  983.  - 

fThis  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  Lutheran  Churches  in  the  United 
States,  and  has  been  supplied  with  the  following  succession  of  Pastors  : 

1703  Justus  Falkener,  1837  Thomas  Lape, 

1704  John  C-  Leps,  1845  Sylvander  Curtis, 

1725  William  C.  Berkenmeyer,  1848  Matthew  Waldenmeyer, 

1783  Frederick  A.  Walberg,  1851  Augustus  L.  Bridgman. 

1791  John  F.  Ernst,  1853  Isaac  Kimball, 

1800  FrederickH. Quitman,  D.D.  1855  William  H. Emerick, 

1803  Philip  F.  Mayer,  D.D.  1858  William  N.  Scholl. 

1833  Adolphus  Rurnph, 
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an  itinerant  Bishop,  and  was  constantly  engaged  in  visiting 
the  destitute  portions  of  the  State,  and  attending  to  the  spir¬ 
itual  wants  of  his  brethren  in  the  faith.  There  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  he  scattered  much  precious  seed,  which  God 
graciously  owned  and  blessed.  Many  of  those  places,  at 
which  our  Church  has,  at  the  present  time,  flourishing  congre¬ 
gations,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  witnessed  the  fidelity  of 
his  labors  and  felt  the  influence  of  his  efforts.  He  died  in 
the  autumn  of  1751,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
27th  of  his  ministry  in  this  country,  and  was  buried  near  the 
pulpit  in  the  old  Church  building  at  Loonenburgh.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  epitaph,  prepared,  no  doubt,  by  himself  seven  years  be¬ 
fore  his  death,  is  copied  from  a  tablet,  a  red  free  stone, 
placed  over  his  remains  at  the  time  of  his  death,  to  mark  the 
place  of  his  interment.  The  stone  is  still  perfect  and  the 
inscription  quite  legible. 

Immanuel 
Dormitorium 
Berkenmeyeriauum 
Pio  mortalitatis  sensu  Prmparatum 
Anno 

Aetatis  Bodendici  Ducatu 
Lunaeburgensi  Coeptae  LVIII 
Ministern  inter  Americanos 
Boreales  AmBulatorii  XVIIII 
Officii  apud  Albanienses 
et  Loonenburgenses  fixi  XIII 
Reparatae 

Omnibus  omnino  quotquot  fuere  sunt  eruntq. 
hominibus 

Solaq.  in  ©EAX0PS2IIOX  fide  obtinendae 
Salutis  CIOIOCCXLIIII 

8v  Xprcry^j 

7tpo  xata3ohw$  xo$uov 
ov8sv  apa  vvv  xataxpcua 
rot?  sv  XpiffT’Q  Iqoov 

Mr.  Berkenmeyer  was  regarded  in  his  day  as  a  very  learn¬ 
ed  man.  Traditions  are  still  preserved  of  the  high  reputa¬ 
tion  he  had  as  a  scholar  among  the  intelligent  and  influential 
of  his  cotemporaries.  He  was  a  man  of  great  industry  and 
unceasingly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  congregation. 
This  we  readily  infer  from  some  memorials  of  his  labors,  that 
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are  still  preserved.*  He  was  also  very  much  interested  in 
the  African  race.  In  the  Church  Books  are  recorded  the 
Baptisms  and  Confirmations  of  quite  a  number  of  slaves. 
Dr.  Muhlenbergf  refers  to  him  kindly  in  the  Ilallische  Nach- 
richten,  but  their  intercourse  was  not  very  frequent  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  distance  between  them,  and  the  few  facilities  of 
communication  between  different  parts  of  the  country,  afford¬ 
ed  in  those  days.  He  was  also  every  where  highly  esteemed 
and  possessed  the  cordial  confidence  of  all  classes.  He 
seems  to  have  been  on  intimate  terms  with  the  Governor  of 
the  Province  and  as  his  guest  often  enjoyed  the  hospitalities 
of  his  house.  His  library  was  quite  large,  which  he  be¬ 
queathed  on  his  death  to  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Loonen- 
burgh,  as  an  evidence  of  his  attachment  to  the  congregation, 
among  whom  he  had  so  long  labored.  This  Library,  consist¬ 
ing  of  several  hundred  volumes,  however,  became  in  the 
course  of  time  very  much  scattered;  many  of  the  books  were 
carried  off  and  others  destroyed.  About  fifty  years  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Berkenmeyer,  when  our  Church  had  almost 
lost  its  existence  in  Loonenburgh  and  another  branch  of  the 
Christian  Church  had  been  receiving  for  more  than  twenty 
years  the  greater  portion  of  the  annual  revenue  derived  from 
the  Lutheran  glebe, J  this  Library  was  gathered  together  and 
placed  as  rubbish  in  the  loft  of  the  Episcopal  Church§  of 

*In  the  Library  of  the  Historical  Society  of  our  Church,  at  Gettys¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  there  is  a  manuscript  volume,  folio,  of  nearly  four  hundred 
pages,  in  Mr.  Berkenmeyer’s  own  hand-writing,  containing  the  Proto¬ 
col  of  the  Church  at  Loonenburgh,  from  1725,  till  1750. 

fDr.  H.  M.  Muhlenberg,  reached  this  country  in  1742,  seventeen  years 
after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Berkenmeyer.  He  resided  here  nine  years  before 
the  death  of  Mr.  B. 

JThis  occurred  some  time  after  Rev.  Dr.  Mayer’s  removal  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  1806,  through  the  influence  of  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
In  1832,  these  funds  were  withheld  from  this  object  and  devoted  to  the 
support  of  a  Lutheran  Minister,  who  was  called  to  take  care  of  our 
Lutheran  interests.  From  this  period,  the  Church  has  gradually  in¬ 
creased  and  again  occupies  a  favorable  position.-  Rev.  W.  N.  Scholl  is 
the  present  Pastor. 

$In  our  early  history  the  most  friendly  and  intimate  relations  existed 
between  Lutherans  and  Episcopalians.  The  Lutheran  Consistory  at 
Rhinebeck  in  1797  adopted  the  following  resolution  :  “That  on  account 
of  an  intimate  connexion,  subsisting  between  the  English  Episcopal  and 
the  Lutheran  Churches,  and  the  identity  of  their  doctrine  and  near  alli¬ 
ance  of  their  Church  discipline,  this  Consistory  will  never  acknowledge 
a  newly  erected  Lutheran  Church,  merely  English,  in  places,  where  the 
members  may  partake  of  the  service  of  the  said  English  Episcopal 
Church.”  Rev.  Dr.  Kuuze,  one  of  our  most  learned  and  prominent  min 
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the  place.  Many  of  these  books  were  never  recovered,  but  a 
couple  of  boxes  of  those,  that  could  be  found  were  collected 
and  presented  to  Wittenberg  College,  Springfield,  Ohio,  some 
years  ago,  during  the  Presidency  of  Rev.  Dr.  Keller. 

The  query  here  naturally  arises,  what  is  the  reason  that 
the  Lutheran  Church  is  not  more  numerous  and  influential  in 
a  section  of  the  country,  in  which  at  one  time  it  possessed  so 
many  advantages  and  exercised  so  much  influence.  Able 
and  good  men  laid  its  foundation.  There  was  the  best  mater- 
ial  upon  which  to  operate,  the  material,  which  afterwards 
garnered  into  other  Churches,  proved  most  valuable  and  effic¬ 
ient.  Our  ministers  and  people  enjoyed  the  confidence,  re¬ 
gard  and  sympathy  of  Christians  of  all  denominations.  To 
this  inquiry  several  replies  might  be  given,  but  the  most 
prominent  causes,  which  operated  against  our  interests,  were 
the  want  of  an  adequate  and  well-educated  ministry  for  the 
Church,  as  it  increased  and  extended  itself  over  more  territory, 
and  our  earlier  ministers,  who  had  been  educated  in  Europe, 
passed  away;  and  the  strong  prejudices,  which  existed  against 
the  introduction  of  the  English  language  into  the  services  of 
the  sanctuary.  For  a  long  period,  there  was  no  effort  made 
to  perpetuate  an  English  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country, 
or  to  encourage  those  who  were  not  benefitted  by  exercises 
conducted  in  the  German,  in  consequence  of  their  ignorance 
of  the  language,  to  retain  their  connexion  with  the  Church 
of  their  birth,  and  by  many  the  fear  was  entertained,  that  our 
Church  would  become  extinct  or  altogether  absorbed  in  the 
English  Churches  of  the  land. 

It  is  now  often  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  our  Church 
ever  survived  the  difficulties  she  had  to  encounter  in  this 
Western  world.  Mr.  Berkenmeyer,  even  in  his  time  indulged 
in  gloomy  forebodings,  not  only  in  reference  to  his  own  con¬ 
gregation  at  Loonenburgh,  but  in  reference  to  our  Church, 
generally  in  this  country.  On  a  certain  occasion,  one  Satur¬ 
day  night,  retiring,  no  doubt,  when  his  mind  was  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  with  regard  to  the  Church,  in  a  dream  he  thought  he 
he  saw  a  large  vessel  ascend  the  Hudson,  but  just  as  it  came 
in  view,  opposite  his  residence,  it  began  to  sink.  It  remain¬ 
ed,  sometime,  overwhelmed  in  the  water,  when  it  arose,  mov¬ 
ed  onward  and  briskly  proceeded  up  the  river.  Often  he 

isters,  and  Pastor  at  the  time  in  New  York  City,  endorsed  the  sentiment, 
and  receommended  the  English  portion  of  our  membership  to  unite  with 
the  Episcopal  Church. 
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referred  to  this  dream  and  gave  its  interpretation.  He  made 
an  application  of  it  to  our  Church.  It  would  experience  re¬ 
verses,  become  depressed  and  almost  extinct,  but  gradually 
it  would  recover  from  its  low  position,  and  become  again  a 
prosperous  Church.  If  now  he  were  permitted  to  return  to 
the  earth  and  revisit  the  scenes  of  the  past  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson,  how  great  would  be  his  amazement ;  he  would 
find  his  visions  of  the  future  fully  realized,  and  his  fondest 
anticipations  more  than  fulfilled.  The  little  one  has  indeed 
become  a  thousand  and  the  small  one  a  strong  nation.  And 
if  the  Church  is  true  to  herself,  faithful  to  the  hi gdi  mission  as- 
signed  her  in  the  Providence  of  God,  a  brighter  day  will  yet 
dawn  upon  Zion,  still  greater  things  may  be  accomplished. 
She  will  go  forth  to  achieve  powerful  and  glorious  conquests 
for  Christ  and  his  kingdom.  She  will  arise  and  shine  for 
her  light  hath  come ,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  hath  risen 
-upon  her . 

LII. 

Peter  Nicholas  Sommer. 

Among  the  pioneers  of  the  Church,  who  proclaimed  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  the  early  settlers  in  this  country, 
the  subject  of  the  present  sketch  is  also  worthy  of  grateful 
recollection  and  a  permanent  record  in  the  annals  of  the 
past.  Although  his  name  may  not  have  been  sounded  so  far  as 
some  others  yet  wherever  it  is  known  it  is  only  another  term 
for  unaffected  piety,  for  undoubted  sincerity,  for  earnest  and 
enlightened  zeal  in  the  great  work  of  the  Gospel  min¬ 
istry. 

Peter  Nicholas  Sommer  was  born  Jan.  9th,  1709,  in  Ham¬ 
burgh.  Of  his  early  life,  too,  we  know  very  little,  except 
that  he  was  reared  under  sound  religious  influences  and,  at 
an  early  period,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  subject  of 
the  ministry.  He  received  a  thorough  education,  classical 
and  professional,  and  on  the  completion  of  his  course  was 
licensed  as  a  Theological  candidate,  to  be  ordained  as  soon  as 
he  was  ready  to  assume  the  charge  of  a  congregation.  He 
was  yet  a  resident  in  his  native  place  without  any  plans  for 
the  future,  awaiting  the  indications  of  Providence,  when  a 
call  for  usefulness  was  presented  in  his  Master's  vineyard  in 
this  Western  world. 

A  detachment  of  the  colony  of  Germans,  sent  over  in 
1710,  to  this  country  from  the  Palatinate,  under  the  protec- 
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tion  of  Queen  Anne  of  England,  located  in  Schoharie  valley 
in  1712,  and  as  the  most  of  them  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
Lutheran  faith  in  their  native  land,  their  early  associations 
and  habits  still  clung  to  them.  Although  they  were  for  some 
time  without  the  services  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  they 
were  not  unmindful  of  their  religious  obligations.  They  as¬ 
sembled  from  time  to  time  in  private  houses  to  encourage  one 
another  in  their  Christian  duties,  to  mingle  their  hearts  and 
voices  in  prayer  and  praise,  and  to  read  the  Scriptures  and 
the  devotional  manuals  they  had  brought  with  them  from  their 
native  country.  They  were  also  occasionally  visited  by  Rev. 
W.C.  Berkenmeyer,  Pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Loonen- 
burgh  (now  Athens,)  N.  Y.,  who  preached  to  them  and  ad¬ 
ministered  the  sacraments. 

In  1714  this  Christian  flock  was  organized  into  a  Church, 
but  they  sensibly  realized  their  spiritual  destitution  in  the 
want  of  a  regular  Shepherd  to  break  unto  them  the  word  of 
life.  They  therefore  determined,  if  possible,  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  suitable  Pastor.  The  effort  was  successful 
through  the  infiueuce  of  the  Lutheran  Consistorium  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  resulted  in  the  call  of  Mr.  Sommer.  He  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  on  the  24th  of  October  1742  left  his  na¬ 
tive  land  and  friends  for  his  missionary  work,  and  after  some 
detention  in  London  arrived  in  New  York,  in  the  spring 
of  1743,  less  than  one  year  after  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Muh¬ 
lenberg.  The  following  record,  then  made  by  himself  in 
the  Church  Books  will,  at  this  day  be  read  with  interest :  “Iw 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity ,  I,  Peter  Nicholas  Sommer, 
of  the  city  of  Hamburgh,  received  on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
month  of  September,  in  the  year  1742  the  call,  as  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Lutheran  preacher  of  the  congregation  of  Schoharie. 
Authorized  by  the  Consistory  of  Trinitatis  in  London  and 
ordained  by  the  Rev.  John  George  Palm,  to  take  charge  of 
said  congregation,  I  departed  from  Hamburgh  to  London  and, 
under  God’s  almighty  protection,  I  arrived  in  London  on  the 
25th  of  October.  Circumstances  prevented  my  setting  out 
for  New  York  until  the  10th  of  March  1743,  where  I  arrived 
on  the  21st  of  April,  and  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  I 
started  for  Albany,  where  I  remained  until  the  25th  of  May. 
Then  I  went  to  Schoharie,  where  on  the  first  Sunday  of 
Trinity,  I  preached  my  introductory  sermon.  The  Lord  our 
God  be  futhermore  with  me  and  my  beloved  congregation, 
that  the  great  end  of  my  arduous  office  may  be  attained, 
that  the  name  of  the  Lord  may  be  glorified  !  Amen.”  He 
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met  with  a  most  cordial  reception.  The  congregation  rejoic¬ 
ed,  that  they  would  no  longer  be  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd. 
He  entered  at  once  upon  the  performance  of  his  duties  and 
on  the  3d  of  July  1743,  administered  the  Lord’s  Supper  to 
one  hundred  communicants.  In  this  field  of  usefulness  he 
continued  for  nearly  a  half  century,  laboring  indefatigably  for 
the  spiritual  advancement  of  those,  committed  to  his  care,  and 
revered  by  all  who  were  brought  within  the  reach  of  his 
influence.  His  labors  were  not,  however,  confined  to  Scho¬ 
harie.  His  field  was  very  extensive.  He  also  acted  as  an 
itinerant  minister  for  all  the  surrounding  country,  gather¬ 
ing  into  congregations  our  scattered  members,  preaching  the 
word  and  administering  the  sacraments  at  stated  periods  in 
destitute  Lutheran  settlements.  He  visited,  during  his  min¬ 
istry  at  Schoharie,  Stone  Arabia,  Little  Falls  and  Canajoharie 
on  the  Mohawk  River  ;  Rhinebeck,East  and  West  Camp, Clave- 
rack  and  Loonenburgh,  on  the  Hudson  ;  Hosack  in  Rensselaer 
county;  Albany,  Helleburg  and  Beaverdam  in  Albany  county  ; 
and  Cobleskill  and  other  points  in  Schoharie  county.  Up- 
on  all  these  places  he  left  a  marked  and  decided  impression, 
furnishing  the  clearest  evidence  of  his  ample  qualifications 
for  the  work,  in  which  hs  was  engaged  and  his  fidelity  in  the 
discharge  of  its  arduous  duties.  It  was  no  easy  task  to 
travel  as  he  did,  on  errands  of  love,  thirty,  forty  and  even  fifty 
miles  distant,  to  fill  an  appointment,  through  a  new  country 
with  scarcely  a  public  road  and  no  conveniences,  exposed  to 
constant  danger  from  the  hostile  attacks  of  Indians  and  wild 
beasts.  In  the  wilderness  our  people  often  worshipped  in 
those  days  within  the  sound  of  the  howlings  of  the  beasts  of 
the  forest  and  in  full  view  of  the  wigwams  of  the  still  fiercer 
and  more  ruthless  Aborigines  of  our  country.  No  danger, 
no  difficulty,  however,  could  deter  him  from  looking  after  his 
brethren,  whose  interests  he  regarded  as  having  special 
claims  upon  his  sympathies  and  his  efforts.  He  was  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  work,  in  which  he  had  enlisted,  and  cheerfully  did  he 
labor,  that  he  might  be  able  to  fulfil  the  object  of  his  mission 
and  win  souls  to  Christ.  He  lived  during  an  eventful  period 
of  our  national  history.  He  with  his  Church  survived  the 
perils  of  two  sanguinary  wars,  the  French  and  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary,  and  witnessed  the  dissolution  of  one  government 
and  the  establishment  of  another,  yet  during  all  these  con¬ 
vulsions,  exciting  scenes  and  stirring  events,  be  shared  with 
his  people  the  trials,  dangers  and  losses,  to  which  they  were 
exposed.  He  was  the  untiring  devot'cd  Pastor,  wise,  faithful 
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and  successful  in  his  work,  seeking  and  improving  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  doing  good,  and  enjoying  evident  tokens  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  favor.  During  these  struggles  his  congregations  suffer¬ 
ed  many  hardships  and  lost  not  a  few  of  their  members  yet 
they  increased  and  flourished  in  the  midst  of  all  the  priva¬ 
tions  and  hardships,  to  which  they  were  subjected.  Ilis  mem¬ 
bers  were  often  driven  from  their  homes,  and  deprived  of 
their  property  ;  many  of  them  fell  victims  to  the  tomahawk 
and  the  scalping  knife  of  a  savage  enemy,  but  the  Church 
was  still  preserved  under  the  labors  of  this  faithful  servant  of 
God. 

In  the  year  1746  a  company  of  volunteers,  members  of 
his  Church  at  Schoharie,  previous  to  their  departure  to 
join  an  expedition  against  Canada,  assembled  in  the  sanctu¬ 
ary  and  after  being  addressed  by  Mr.  Sommer  partook  of  the 
Eucharist.  They  went  to  war  in  the  fear  of  God  and  in  reli¬ 
ance  on  the  strength  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Whilst  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Durbach  was  progressing,  he  was  within  five  miles  of 
the  scene  of  action  and  within  hearing  of  the  firing,  engaged 
in  holding  Divine  service  in  a  private  house.  All  who  were 
assembled  with  him  expected  to  be  captured  by  the  enemy  or 
massacred  by  the  Indians.  But  he  sought  to  remove  th  eir 
fears,  to  encourage  them  to  put  their  trust  in  the  Lord,  as¬ 
suring  them,  that  He  was  on  their  side  and  would  prosper 
the  right.  He  read  to  them,  on  this  occasion,  the  ninety- 
first  Psalm  for  the  purpose  of  inspiring  their  confidence  and 
strengthening  their  hearts.  He  was  very  much  interested  in 
our  Revolutionary  struggle  and  although  a  foreigner  was,  in 
his  feelings  and  purposes,  true  to  his  adopted  country  and  deep¬ 
ly  sympathised  with  all  her  interests.  He  loved  the  cause  of 
freedom,  and  for  its  defence  and  advancement  he  was  prepar¬ 
ed  to  make  any  sacrifice,  to  submit  to  any  trial,  endure  any 
suffering.  Although  the  red  man  of  the  forest,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  evil  advisers,  so  often  occupied  a  hostile  position  to 
his  white  brethren,  Mr.  Sommer  was  deeply  concerned  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  his  spiritual  condition  and  labored  earnestly  for  his 
conversion,  and  the  Church  record  shows,  that  not  a  few  of 
the  race  were  subdued  into  the  obedience  of  the  Gospel  by 
his  faithful  preaching  and  zealous  efforts. 

In  the  year  1768  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  called  to 
experience  a  sad  affliction.  He  was  suddenly  smitten  with 
blindness.  For  many  long  years  he  was  not  permitted  to 
see  the  light  of  the  sun,  or  to  look  upon  the  countenances  of 
his  own  family  and  the  members  of  his  congregation.  Al- 
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though  he  was  compelled  to  grope  his  way  in  darkness,  yet 
during  the  whole  period,  he  regularly  and  with  great  faith¬ 
fulness  continued  to  discharge  his  official  duties.  On  the 
Lord’s  Day  he  was  conducted  to  the  pulpit  by  one  of  his 
sons  or  the  chorister  of  the  Church,  who  gave  out  the  Hymns 
and  read  the  lessons  from  Scripture,  while  he  preached  the 
Gospel  to  the  people  and  implored  God’s  blessing  upon  them. 
If  deprived  of  physical  sight,  he  could,  with  the  eye  of  faith, 
penetrate  the  mysteries  of  Divine  truth,  behold  wondrous 
things  in  the  Gospel  and  enjoy  communion  with  his  Saviour, 
in  whose  presence  he  was  assured,  that  there  was  fulness  of 
joy.  He  could  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  abode  of 
the  blessed  and  there  he  desired  that  his  beloved  people,  re¬ 
deemed  by  the  same  precious  blood,  might  dwell  forever  and 
ever.  But  the  most  remarkable  fact,  connected  with  this 
Providential  dispensation  was  that,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty 
years  towards  the  close  of  his  ministry,  his  vision  was  suddenly 
restored  to  him.  He  awoke  from  one  of  his  peaceful  slumbers 
on  a  beautiful  Sabbath  morning  and  lo  !  he  could  see,  his  eyes 
were  opened.  We  can  easily  conceive,  what  gratitude  and 
gladness  filled  his  soul !  The  first  object  that  greeted  his 
sight  was  his  Church,  an  object  so  dear  to  his  heart  and  to 
which  he  was  so  closely  bound  by  many  fond  associations. 
To  this  sacred  edifice  he  speedily  repaired  and,  humbly  ap¬ 
proaching  its  altar,  on  bended  knees  rendered  thanks  to  his 
Lather  in  Heaven  for  opening  his  eyes  and  permitting  him 
again  to-look  upon  his  family  and  his  flock,  from  whom  he  had 
been  so  long  shut  out  in  total  darkness.  How  impressive  the 
scene,  and  how  deeply  it  must  have  affected  the  hearts  of  those 
who  witnessed  the  act ! 

In  the  year  1788  much  to  the  regret  of  his  congregations, 
whom  he  had  served  forty-nine  years,  Mr.  Sommer,  now  al¬ 
most  an  octogenarian,  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  the 
ministry,  in  consequence  of  his  advanced  age  and  increasing 
infirmities,  and  removed  to  Sharon  in  Schoharie  county,  to 
spend  his  declining  years,  surrounded  by  his  children  and 
children’s  children.  After  his  removal  he  survived  seven 
years,  when  on  the  27th  of  October  1795  in  the  87th  year 
of  his  age  he  met  the  destroyer  in  the  calm  triumphs  of 
faith,  and  gently  passed  from  the  toils  of  earth  to  the  re¬ 
wards  of  Heaven,  illustrating  most  beautifully  the  truth  of 
the  promise  “Thoushaltgo  to  thy  fathers  in  peace  ;  thou  shalt 
be  buried  in  good  old  age.”  His  remains  were  interred  on 
his  farm,  whence  after  having  rested  for  sixty-five  years,  they 
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were  recently  removed  to  the  Cemetery,  at  Schoharie,  where 
the  Old  Church  once  stood,  and  in  which  he  had,  for  so  long 
a  period,  proclaimed  the  riches  of  redeeming  grace.  Ap¬ 
propriate  services  were  held  on  the  occasion,  conducted  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Lintner  who  had  been  pastor  of  the  Church  for 
thirty  years,  and  Rev.  Edmund  Belfour,  the  present  Pastor, 
the  latter  delivering  a  discourse  from  the  words  —  The  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  just  is  blessed.  A  monument  has  since  been  erec¬ 
ted  on  the  spot,  as  an  evidence  of  the  regard  with  which  his 
memory  is  still  cherished  in  the  community. 

Mr.  Sommer  was  united  in  marriage,  May  16th  1744,  to 
Maria,  the  daughter  of  Jonathan  Kaiser  of  Stone  Arabia. 
From  this  union  there  were  several  children,  who  settled  in 
Sharon,  the  descendants  of  whom  still  reside  in  that  section 
of  country,  identified  in  interest  with  the  people  of  God  and 
giving  their  influence  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
Christ,  furnishing  additional  testimony  to  the  truths  of  God’s 
word  :  “The  just  man  walketh  in  his  integrity:  his  children 
are  blessed  after  him.’’  “The  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting  upon  them  that  fear  him,  and  his 
righteousness  unto  children’s  children.” 


ARTICLE  IV. 

ISAAC  BLESSING  JACOB. 

By  Rev.  J.  K.  Plitt,  A.  M.,  Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 

When  the  patriarch  Isaac  “was  old  and  his  eyes  were  dim, 
so  that  he  could  not  see,”  he  bestowed  upon  his  son  Jacob 
his  blessing,  in  these  words  :  “Therefore  God  give  thee  of  the 
dew  of  Heaven,  and  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  plenty  of 
corn  and  wine  ;  let  people  serve  thee,  and  nations  bow  down 
to  thee  ;  be  lord  over  thy  brethren,  and  let  thy  mother’s  sons 
bow  down  to  thee ;  cursed  be  every  one  that  curseth  thee, 
and  blessed  be  every  one  that  blesseth  thee,”  Gen.  27  :  28, 
29.  In  view  of  the  infirmities  which  were  increasing  upon 
him,  because  of  advancing  age,  and  in  order  that  his  mind 
might  be  free  from  domestic  cares  in  his  expectation  of  ap- 
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proaching  death,  the  patriarch  deemed  it  best  to  arrange  his 
affairs,  and  to  impart  his  blessing  unto  him,  who  was  to  be  his 
successor.  Esau  as  the  elder  son  was  naturally  entitled  to 
this  distinction.  The  primogeniture,  or  birth-right,  belonged 
to  him  as  the  first-born.  And  the  infirm  father,  having  a 
strong  partiality  for  Esau,  and  following  the  custom  of  the 
country,  intended  the  blessing  for  his  elder  son,  forgetting, 
misunderstanding,  or  disregarding  the  purpose  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  before  made  known  to  his  house,  that  “ the  elder  should 
serve  the  younger. ”  But  his  plans  were  defeated;  what  he 
meant  to  bestow,  and  thought  he  was  bestowing,  upon  Esau, 
Jacob  came  and  took  away  by  subtility  ;  and  having  bestow¬ 
ed  it,  it  could  not  be  recalled,  for  “it  acted  with  all  the  force 
of  a  modern  testamentary  bequest.” 

The  facts  and  circumstances  connected  with  Jacob’s  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  blessing,  as  recorded  in  the  sacred  narrative,  are 
full  of  interest  and  instruction.  There  is  much  in  them  that 
is  at  variance  with  correct  principle  and  honest  upright  deal¬ 
ing.  There  is  much  that  is  to  be  condemned  in  the  conduct 
of  Rebekah  and  Jacob,  by  means  of  which  Isuac  was  deceiv¬ 
ed  and  Esau  defrauded,  or  rather  deprived  of  that  which 
seemed  naturally  to  belong  to  him.  It  may  be  profitable  in 
contemplating  these  circumstances,  to  observe  what  is  to  be 
commended  and  what  condemned  in  the  whole  transaction, 
and  to  behold  how  God  overrules  the  conduct  of  men  even 
when  they  err,  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  purposes, 
and  the  promotion  of  his  own  glory.  We  here  perceive  how 
good  people  could  be  betrayed  into  error  and  sin  in  early 
times,  just  as  they  often  are  in  our  own  day ;  and  we 
ought  to  learn  the  lesson,  that  we  are  to  take  them  as 
examples  to  be  followed  by  us  only,  in  so  far,  as  they 
“do  justly,  love  mercy  and  walk  humbly  with  their  God.” 
The  Bible  gives  us  a  true  representation  of  men  and  things. 
Its  heroes  are  not  faultless.  It  depicts  the  shawdows  as  well 
as  the  lights  of  human  character,  conduct  and  experience. 
It  shows  not  only  the  good,  but  also  the  evil,  that  we  may 
love  and  follow  the  one,  and  hate  and  shun  the  other.  And 
in  this  circumstance  we  may  find  that  which  is  well  calculated 
to  give  strength  to  our  faith  in  the  truth  of  God’s  word,  so 
natural  are  its  historical  narratives,  so  accordant  with  what 
the  fallen  condition  of  mankind  would  lead  us  to  expect.  If 
the  characters  who  figure  in  the  Bible  were  without  spot  or 
blemish,  we  might  at  once  suspect  that  all  was  not  right,  that 
it  was  a  human  fabrication ;  and  in  the  fact  that  men  are 
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presented  to  us  just  as  they  actually  were,  and  that  events 
are  recorded  just  as  they  really  occurred,  we  have  strong 
ground  for  believing  that  the  sacred  scriptures  are  from  God, 
that  they  contain  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  that  they 
are  worthy  of  our  entire  confidence. 

We  have  then  presented  to  our  view,  Jacob  receiving  the 
blessing  which  seemed  to  belong  to  Esau,  and  which  the  pa¬ 
triarch  was  deceived  into  bestowing  upon  him,  through  stra¬ 
tagem  on  the  part  of  Rebekah,  and  plain,  palpable  falsehoods 
on  the  part  of  Jacob.  What  is  to  be  said  of  this  transac¬ 
tion  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  promise,  given  to  Rebekah  before  the 
birth  of  these  sons,  Esau  and  Jacob,  must  be  carefully  borne 
in  mind.  For  twenty  years  Rebekah  had  been  barren, -and 
yet  Isaac  had  inherited  from  his  father,  Abraham,  the  promise 
of  an  inumerable  posterity.  During  all  these  years,  the  faith 
of  the  patriarch  had  been  severely  tried,  as  that  of  Abra¬ 
ham  before  him,  nevertheless  Isaac  entreated  the  Lord 
on  behalf  of  his  wife  ;  his  prayers  were  heard,  and,  in 
due  time,  offspring  was  granted  them.  Esau  and  Jacob  wTere 
born,  sons  of  prayer.  But  whilst  they  struggled  in  the  womb, 
and  under  the  impulses  of  the  extraordinary  sensations  she 
on  this  account  experienced,  Rebekah  went  to  inquire  of  the 
Lord.  “And  in  answer  to  her  inquiries,  this  is  the  commun¬ 
ication  which  she  received,  “Two  nations  are  in  thy  womb, 
and  two  manner  of  people  shall  be  separated  from  thy  bowels  ; 
and  the  one  people  shall  be  stronger  than  the  other  people, 
and  the  elder  shall  serve  the  younger ,  Gen.  25  :  23.  The 
preeminence  was  thus  divinely  promised  to  Jacob  before  his 
birth.  “Even  at  his  birth,”  as  the  comment  of  Scott  is, 
“Jacob  seemed  to  struggle  for  the  primogeniture,  which  was 
an  indication  of  his  subsequent  conduct.  His  name  was 
given  to  him  with  evident  allusion  to  this  circumstance,  and 
signifies  a  sup-planter ,  or  one  who  throws  down  another  by 
taking  hold  of  his  heel.” 

Though  the  birth-right,  according  to  the  law,  belonged  to 
Esau  as  the  elder  brother,  yet  the  Almighty  here  reveals  his 
purpose  to  give  the  superiority  to  Jacob,  the  younger.  Ilis 
right  is  supreme  :  He  can  give  to  whomsoever  he  will.  He 
can  lift  up  one  and  cast  down  another,  for  He  is  the  Judgo: 
He  is  above  all  law  and  custom,  and  no  one  can  dispute  his 
authority  or  impugn  his  wisdom.  The  record  does  not  furn¬ 
ish  us  with  the  reasons  why  God  gave  the  promise  of  pre¬ 
eminence  to  Jacob  ;  but  the  character  of  the  two  brothers, 
as  subsequently  developed,  together  with  their  conduct  and 
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and  that  of  their  posterity  respectively,  are  sufficient  to  show 
us  that  the  Omniscient  One,  in  his  thoughts  and  ways,  had 
no  need  to  be  instructed  of  any  creature,  and  that  infinite 
wisdom  directed  and  controlled  all  the  arrangements  of  hi s 
Providence.  Let  the  divine  promise  to  Rebekah  of  Jacob’s 
superiority  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind,  since  it  serves  to  clear 
up  much  that  would  otherwise  be  obscure  in  the  subject. 
What  eventually  came  to  pass  was  only  in  accordance  with 
the  purpose  of  God.  The  end  occurred  altogether  as  it  was 
designed.  The  thoughts  and  plans  of  human  actors  were 
disappointed,  whilst  at  the  same  time  improper  and  sinful 
means  were  employed  by  Rebekah  and  Jacob  to  bring  about 
a  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  which  no  correct  judgment  can 
approve,  but  which  must  ever  be  strongly  condemned. 

A  second  circumstance,  which  it  is  most  important  also  to 
take  into  account,  is  Esau’s  selling  his  birth-right  to  Jacob. 
So  little  did  he  prize  the  primogeniture,  the  privileges  of 
the  first-born,  which  consisted  in  his  “inheriting  a  double  por¬ 
tion  of  the  estate,  his  becoming  the  priest  of  the  household, 
and  his  exercising  an  authority  over  the  younger  members 
of  the  family,  similar  to  that  which  was  possessed  by  the 
father,”  that  he  foolishly  and  wickedly  sold  these  for  a  mess 
of  pottage,  “a  morsel  of  meat.”  He  was  more  under  “the 
influence  of  sense  and  appetite,  than  of  reason  and  religion.” 
There  was  more  of  the  carnal  than  of  the  spiritual  element  in 
his  nature.  He  lightly  esteemed  those  blessings  which  the 
Almighty  had  covenanted  to  give  to  Abraham  and  his  pos¬ 
terity,  “not  only  in  respect  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  but  also 
in  respect  of  the  Messiah  who  would  arise  from  among  them, 
and  all  the  religious  advantages  connected  with  this  distinc- 
tion.”  He  sold  all  these  for  a  mere  trifle,  whilst  a  proper 
appreciation  of  them  would  have  led  him  to  esteem  them  as 
above  and  beyond  all  price.  And  so  promient  do  his  unbe¬ 
lief  and  foil}7  thus  become,  that  the  epithets  “profane  person” 
and  “fornicator”  are  applied  to  him  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment. 

“What  profit”  says  Esau  “shall  this  birth-right  do  to  me  ?” 
He  thought,  when  he  came  in  faint  from  the  field,  that  he 
was  going  to  die;  but  why  should  behave  inordinately  craved 
Jacob’s  pottage  ?  Why  would  not  other  food  that  the  house 
might  have  furnished  answered  his  purpose  as  well  ?  Why 
was  he  so  intent  upon  having  this ,  that  he  would  obtain  it  at 
all  hazards?  Surely  it  shows  that  he  cared  but  little  for  his 
birth-right,  when  he  was  willing  to  part  with  it  for  a  morsel 
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of  meat,  for  the  mere  gratification  of  a  carnal  desire  !  It 
exhibits  indeed  “a  selfishness,  and  a  prudence  which  ap¬ 
proached  to  cunning  on  Jacob’s  part,  to  have  proposed  the 
purchase  of  the  birth-right.  But  so  far  as  Esau  is  concern¬ 
ed,  it  is  manifest  that  he  was  sadly  deficient  in  the  estimate 
which  he  made  of  the  value  of  his  privileges.  A  willingness, 
on  any  account,  to  sell  such  an  exalted  honor,  a  readiness  to 
part  with  it  for  such  a  paltry  consideration,  as  a  morsel  of 
meat,  and  to  solemnize  and  ratify  the  transaction  with  the 
oath,  surely  was  enough  to  show  that  Esau  verily  ‘‘despised 
his  birth-right.”  So  that,  whilst  Jacob  eventually  received 
the  blessing,  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  have 
descended  to  Esau,  Esau  nevertheless  was  not  wronged  in 
regard  to  the  birth-right.  For  both  the  purpose  of  God  con¬ 
tained  in  the  promise  to  Rebekah,  and  his  own  agreement,  en¬ 
tered  into  with  Jacob  and  ratified  with  an  oath,  had  depriv¬ 
ed  him  of  all  claim  to  it.  Despising  it,  he  deserved  to 
lose  it. 

In  the  next  place  it  is  proper  to  observe  the  respective 
preferences  of  Isaac  and  of  Rebekah  for  their  children,  as 
preparing  the  way  for  the  stratagem  which  succeeded  in  se¬ 
curing  the  paternal  blessing  for  Jacob.  Isaac,  the  record 
tells  us,  “loved  Esau,  because  he  did  eat  of  his  venison.” 
Esau  had  “a  strong  predilection  for  the  bold  and  daring  en¬ 
terprises  of  the  hunter.”  He  was  a  Nimrod  in  his  tastes 
and  habits,  and  he  had  acquired  such  skill  in  the  pursuit  of 
game,  that  he  was  styled  “a  cunning  hunter.”  The  father 
delighted  in  him,  because  he  was  accustomed  to  bring  home 
from  the  fields  “savory  meat”  with  which  he  could  regale 
himself.  And  his  instructions  to  him,  preparatory  to  the 
dispensation  of  the  blessing  were,  that  he  should  take  his 
weapons,  his  quiver  and  bow,  and  go  out  to  the  field  and 
take  him  some  venison,  that  savoury  meat  such  as  he  loved 
might  be  prepared  for  him.  Such  a  circumstance  as  this  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  very  fitting  bond  of  strong  sympathy  and 
affection.  It  partakes  too  much  of  the  carnal  and  earthly  ; 
and  especially  does  the  preference  on  the  part  of  Isaac  ap¬ 
pear  strange,  when  it  is  considered  that  Jacob  had  many 
lovely  features  of  character,  and  that  the  divine  purpose  was 
to  give  him  the  supremacy. 

It  was  Isaac’s  design  to  give  the  blessing  to  Esau.  He  in¬ 
tended  to  proceed  according  to  the  law  of  the  country,  for¬ 
getful  of  that  “higher  law”  which  God  had  made  known  to 
Rebekah,  namely,  that  “the  elder  should  serve  the  younger.” 
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His  faith  here  seems  to  be  weak.  He  either  was  not  deeply 
impressed  as  he  ought  to  have  been  with  the  Lord’s  revealed 
purpose,  or  knowing  it,  he  was  not  properly  influenced  by  it. 
But  the  Almighty  interposed.  Isaac  was  defeated  in  his 
intentions.  The  word  and  promise  of  the  Lord  Jehovah  pre¬ 
vailed.  And  Isaac  was  soon  led  to  see  his  error,  and  to  con¬ 
firm  more  fully  the  blessing  to  Jacob,  in  accordance  with  the 
divine  will. 

As  for  Rebekah,  she  “loved  Jacob.”  Jacob  was  “a  plain 
man  dwelling  in  tents.”  His  avocation  was  that  of  a  shep¬ 
herd.  Ilis  manner  of  life  was  simple  and  unpretending,  and 
“he  found  in  the  flocks  and  herds,  which  he  kept,  images  and 
emotions  which  both  filled  and  satisfied  his  heart.”  He 
seems  to  have  had  a  loving  disposition,  and  a  warm  affec¬ 
tion  for  home.  His  pursuits  were  better  calculated  to  devel¬ 
op  the  more  quiet,  domestic  virtues,  and  to  bring  him  into 
closer  communion  with  the  household,  than  the  avocation  of 
Esau  ;  and  thus  he  became  greatly  endeared  to  his  mother, 
who  had  for  him  “a  peculiar  regard  and  an  undisguised  pref¬ 
erence,”  and  who,  perhaps,  had  no  conception  of  the  lengths, 
to  which  this  fond  attachment  would  carry  her,  and  of  the 
evil  and  bitter  consequences  which  could  hardly  fail  to  flow 
from  it. 

Moreover  there  was  that  in  the  domestic  arrangements  of 
Esau  which  served  to  cause  alienation  between  himself,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  his  parents  on  the  other.  Esau  had  mar¬ 
ried  two  wives  “who  were  a  grief  of  mind  unto  Isaac  and 
Rebekah.”  And  the  thought  that  the  paternal  blessing  should 
descend  to  him,  and  that  he,  with  his  wives,  should  be  placed 
over  the  house,  was  more  than  the  fond  Rebekah  could  en¬ 
dure,  and,  therefore,  when  the  patriarch  was  about  to  bestow 
his  final  blessing,  she  interposed  to  secure  it  for  Jacob,  whom 
she  loved,  and  to  prevent  it  from  falling  on  Esuu  to  whom 
Isaac  proposed  to  give  it. 

And  yet  further  Esau  had  already  sold  the  birth-right, 
and  consequently  he  had  no  claim  upon  it  now.  And,  tak¬ 
ing  this  fact  in  connection  with  the  promise  which  the  Lord 
had  made  to  her,  Rebekah  was  encouraged  to  hope  that  Jacob 
would  surely  become  heir  of  the  blessing;  so  that  the  mother, 
when  she  found  that  it  was  still  intended,  on  the  patriarch’s 
part,  to  make  Esau  the  favored  one,  was  deeply  impressed, 
as  she  had  good  reason  to  be,  with  the  thought  that  her  hus¬ 
band  was  about  to  act  most  improperly  ;  and  she  could  not 
rest  content  without  interposing  to  frustrate  the  human ,  and 
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to  promote  the  divine  purpose.  So  far  as  this  was  her  mov¬ 
ing  and  controlling  impulse,  it  was  most  commendable.  But 
alas,  much  appears  in  what  now  occurs,  to  present  both  Re- 
bekah  and  Jacob  in  an  unenviable  light. 

We  are  thus  conducted  to  a  cousideration  of  the  means 
employed  to  obtain  the  blessing  for  Jacob.  The  old  and  in¬ 
firm  patriarch,  preparatory  to  the  bestowal  of  his  final  bene¬ 
diction,  had  bidden  Esau  to  go  out  and  procure  him  savory 
meat.  Rebekah  had  overheard  his  command,  and  became 
aware  of  what  he  intended  to  do.  She  spake  to  Jacob, 
communicating  what  she  had  heard,  and  enjoining  upon  him 
to  obey  her  voice,  she  commanded  him  to  bring  her  two  kids 
of  the  goats  that  she  might  make  savory  meat  for  her  hus¬ 
band,  which  Jacob  was  to  take  to  his  father  that  he  might 
eat,  and  thus  that  he  might  procure  the  paternal  blessing 
for  himself.  Jacob  objected  to  the  proposed  measure  as  im¬ 
politic ,  he  was  afraid  that  he  should  be  detected  and  be  put 
to  shame  for  trying  to  impose  upon  his  feeble  father,  through 
the  infirmities  which  age  had  produced,  and  that  he  would 
thus  provoke  the  patriarch  to  curse  instead  of  to  bless  him. 
This  is  the  wTay  he  reasons:  “Esau  is  a  hairy  man,  and  I  am 
a  smooth  man,  peradventure  my  father  will  feel  me,  and  I 
shall  seem  to  him  as  a  deceiver.”  He  did  not  seem  to  see 
the  criminality  of  the  proceedings.  He  looked  more  at  the 
impolicy  of  the  thing,  and  on  this  ground  he  felt  like  halting. 
But  the  mother  still  further  interposes,  and  with  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  boldness,  proposes  to  take  upon  herself  the  curse  of 
her  son,  whilst  she  still  urges  upon  him  implicity  to  obey  her 
voice.  Jacob  yielded  a  reluctant  obedience.  The  kids  were 
brought  and  prepared.  Rebekah  took  goodly  raiment  of  Esau 
and  put  it  upon  Jacob,  and  she  put  the  skins  of  the  kids  of 
the  goats  uqon  his  hands  and  upon  the  smooth  of  his  neck, 
and  she  gave  him  the  savory  meat  to  take  to  his  father,  all 
that  the  infirm  old  patriarch  might  be  deceived,  and  that 
what  he  thought  in  his  blindness  he  was  giving  to  Esau, 
might  really  be  obtained  and  appropriated  by  Jacob. 

Thus  prepared,  Jacob  approaches  his  father.  He  person¬ 
ates  Esau,  and  he  professes  to  the  patriarch  that  he  is  Esau. 
He  plays  the  hypocrite,  he  acts  the  liar’s  part.  The  patriarch 
feels  him,  that  he  may  be  convinced  of  his  identity,  that  he 
may  know  that  it  is  indeed  his  son  Esau  who  is  before  hirn. 
“The  voice”  says  he  “is  Jacob’s  voice,  but  the  hands  are  the 
hands  of  Esau.”  As  his  eyesight  had  failed,  he  also  distrust¬ 
ed  his  hearing.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  that  the 
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voice  which  he  heard  was  not  Jacob’s,  though  it  sounded  much 
like  it ;  and  so  he  discerns  not  the  cheat  which  is  being  prac¬ 
ticed  upon  him.  Again  questioning,  he  again  receives  the 
assurance,  “I  am  Esau  and  partaking  of  the  meat,  he  bles¬ 
ses  him  who  brought  it,  blesses  Jacob,  who  personates  Esau, 
in  deception  and  falsehoods,  and  thus  the  stratagem,  planned 
by  the  mother  and  executed  through  Jacob  as  the  instru¬ 
ment,  proves  entirely  successful. 

Now  what  is  to  be  said  of  these  things  ?  In  the  first  place, 
Rebekah’s  conduct  in  regard  to  the  means  she  employs  for  ac¬ 
complishing  her  purpose  is,  in, the  highest  degree,  reprehen¬ 
sible.  She  had  a  promise  from  God.  As  a  believing  wo- 
man  she  should  have  been  content  with  that,  and  given  her¬ 
self  no  uneasiness  about  its  fulfilment.  She  should  have  per¬ 
suaded  herself  that  He  who  had  spoken  w\as  fully  competent 
to  bring'* to  pass  what  he- had  said  He  would  do.  Although 
there  was  much  that  looked  as  though  the  divine  assurance 
was  not  to  be  fulfilled,  in  the  preparation  which  Isaac  had 
ordered,  and  in  the  declaration  -which  he  had  made,  she  still 
ought  to  have  remained  unshaken  in  the  faith,  knowing  that 
while  “man  proposes,  God  disposes,”  and  believing  with  her 
whole  heart,  that  even  in  her  extremity  God  Would  find  his 
opportunity.  “She  Ought  either  calmly  to  have  argued  the 
case,  and  expostulated  with  Isaac ;  or,  if  that  appeared 
inexpedient,  to  have  committed  the  whole  matter  to  the 
Lord  by  prayer,  and  by  no  means  have  used  any  artifice  on 
the  occasion.” 

The  conduct  of  Rebekah  cannot,  by  any  means,  be  justified, 
though  the  motives ,  by  which  she  was  actuated,  were  no  doubt 
of  the  most  worthy  character.  She  could  not  bear  to  see 
her  husband  pursuing  a  course  which,  she  was  perfectly  sure, 
was  in  opposition  to  the  divine  purpose.  She  was  jealous  of 
the  honor  of  the  Most  High.  She  was  earnestly  desirous  of 
seeing  his  own  promise  established,  and  in  so  far,  she  was 
moved  by  the  most  worthy  impulses  and  sought  the  most 
worthy  ends.  She  was  right  in  feeling  concerned  about  God’s 
purpose  and  promise;  but  she  was  not  right  in  the  mode  in 
which  she  gave  expression  to  her  feelings.  Her  error  was 
more  an  error  of  the  head  than  of  the  heart.  She  should 
have  sat  down  calmly,  and  left  God’s  ways  to  unfold  them¬ 
selves,  without  undertaking  to  assist  their  development, 
especially  in  the  use  of  reprehensible  means.  She  should 
have  permitted  God,  so  to  speak,  to  have  his  own  way, 
and  not  have  attempted  to  find  out  a  way  for  Him.  She 
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should  have  remembered  that  man  sets  himself  lip  in  vain 
against  the  divine  arrangements,  and  that  He  who  sitteth  in 
the  heavens  will  take  care  to  vindicate  his  own  honor  upon 
the  earth.  Alas,  in  the  agitation  which  seized  Rebekah,  in 
her  being  “troubled  about  many  things,”  she  let  go,  for  a 
season,  her  confidence  in  her  strong-hold;  she  over-reached 
herself,  she  was  conducted  into  great  sin,  and  she  was  made 
to  see  it  afterwards,  and,  to  her  own  confusion,  to  reap  the 
bitter  fruits  of  it.  How  much  better  is  it  to  trust  with  un¬ 
questioning  faith  in  God’s  promises,  than  to  lean  upon  our 
own  wisdom. 

Again,  behold  what  an  unhappy  influence  Rebekah  exert¬ 
ed  upon  Jacob,  by  the  course  she  thus  pursued !  How  highly 
culpable  was  she  in  this  !  Not  content  with  sinning  herself  in 
this  matter,  she  so  influences  Jacob  as  to  bring  him  in,  as  an 
aider  and  abettor  of  her  sinful  designs.  By  all  the  earnest¬ 
ness  of  a  mother’s  entreaty,  and  by  all  the  authority  of  a 
mother’s  commandment,  she  induces  her  own  son  to  become  a 
prominent  actor  in  the  unworthy  and  unjustifiable  scheme, 
by  which  the  patriarch  is  foiled,  in  what  he  attempted  to  do, 
even  though  it  was  in  contravention  of  God’s  purpose  and 
promise.  It  is  mournful  and  humiliating  thus  to  behold  a 
mother  conspiring  with  a  son  in  wrong  doing,  thus  making 
use  of  her  own  offspring  as  a  tool  for  the  accomplishment  of 
her  evil  designs.  But  whilst  we  look  with  feelings  of  sorrow 
and  pity  on  the  picture  here,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  great 
consideration  which  induces  her  to  act  thus  is,  zeal  for  the 
honor  of  Jehovah,  an  earnest  desire  to  see  his  promise  ful- 
filed  and  his  purpose  accomplished,  a  circumstance  which 
though  it  does  not  justify  or  excuse  her  conduct,  is  certainly 
to  be  regarded  as  a  palliation  of  it. 

In  what  a  sad  light  too  is  Jacob  presented  to  our  view  in 
this  transaction !  Is  he  not  also  “to  be  blamed?”  Can  he 
be  guiltless  ?  Is  he  to  be  justified?  Whilst  the  great  bur¬ 
den  of  the  sin  lies  upon  the  mother,  Jacob  is  by  no  means 
free  from  it.  TV  hat  were  the  means  by  which  he  compassed 
his  end  ?  W ere  they  not  deceit,  downright  falsehoods,  hyp¬ 
ocritical  taking  advantage  of  the  patriarch’s  infirmities  ? 
And  are  such  things  right  ?  Can  any  possible  circumstances 
attending  them  give  them  such  a  character  ?  Will  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  divine  Word  countenance,  justify  or  sustain  them? 
The  whole  artifice,  as  planned  by  Rebekah,  and  carried  out 
by  Jacob  was  wrong,  sinful,  wicked  both  in  conception  and 
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in  execution.  The  end  ultimately  aimed  at  was  indeed  good, 
but  that  was  God’s  matter.  Neither  Rebekah  nor  Jacob  had 
any  warrant  thus  to  seek  to  take  out  of  God’s  hands  what 
belonged  exclusively  to  him.  In  so  far  as  they  did  this, 
they  are  to  be  condemned,  in  so  far  as  their  zeal  betrayed 
them  into  sin,  they  were  in  the  highest  degree  culpable.  Can 
they  be  justified  in  these  things  ?  Justify  them  and  you  have 
the  unholy  maxim  vindicated,  “The  end  justifies  the  means.” 
Then  will  men  have  ground  and  encouragement  to  say  to 
each  other  “let  us  do  evil  that  good  may  come,”  Then  may 
demagogues  proclaim  with  reason  as  their  watchword,  “Our 
country,  right  or  wrong.”  Then  may  we  steal,  in  order  to 
put  money  into  the  Lord’s  treasury.  Then,  in  a  word,  may 
we  do  all  manner  of  evil,  if  we  can  only  persuade  ourselves, 
that  we  have  a  good  object  or  end  in  view. 

We  must  then  be  careful,  in  this  case,  to  separate  between 
God’s  purpose  and  the  human  means  and  agencies  which  were 
improperly  employed  to  bring  it  about.  Jacob  received  the 
paternal  blessing.  The  younger  son  was  indeed  exalted  above 
and  preferred  before  the  elder.  The  divine  promise  was  ful- 
filed.  God  had  his  own  way,  despite  the  designs  and  desires 
of  the  patriarch.  But  let  us  by  no  means  suppose  that  God 
sanctioned  the  human  arts,  contrivances,  and  falsehoods  by 
which  it  was  effected.  It  could  have  been  done,  and  it  would 
have  been  done  without  human  intervention.  The  Almighty 
in  some  way,  though  no  one  may  be  able  to  tell  how,  could 
have  frustrated  the  purpose  of  Isaac,  inasmuch  as  it  was  in 
conflict  with  his  own.  He  is  not  dependent  upon  the  poor 
help  of  man.  His  purposes  are  not  affected  by  human  inter¬ 
vention,  either  to  help  them  on  or  to  hinder  them.  In  his 
own  time  and  way,  He  will  always  do  that  which  He  has  cov¬ 
enanted  with  his  people  to  perform. 

So  far  then  as  God  is  concerned  in  this  matter,  we  are  to 
look  at  the  promise  and  fulfilment  only.  His  word  was  made 
good.  So  far  as  the  agencies  which  Rebekah  and  Jacob 
brought  to  bear  in  the  matter  are  concerned,  agencies  into 
W'hich  their  zeal,  untempered  by  knowledge  and  uncontrolled 
by  a  strong  faith,  betrayed  them,  we  can  do  nothing  else 
than  condemn.  These  were  manifestly  wrong,  sinful.  God 
is  a  God  of  truth  and  uprightness,  and  He  can  never  sanc¬ 
tion  or  encourage  deception  and  falsehood  in  any  degree,  or 
look  upon  them  with  the  least  measure  of  allowance.  So  far 
as  Isaac  and  Esau  are  concerned,  we  see  how  God  rules. 
The  patriarch  was  foiled  in  his  endeavors  to  accomplish  im- 
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proper  ends.  Esau,  who  had  shown  himself  unfit  for  the 
supremacy,  by  his  habits,  by  the  alliances  he  had  formed, 
and  by  his  profane  contempt  of  the  birth-right,  was  deprived 
of  the  paternal  blessing.  And  God’s  way  prevailed,  the 
younger  was  made  to  rule  over  the  elder.  Jacob  was  signifi¬ 
cantly  named,  the  suvplanter. 

That  God  was  not  an  unconcerned  spectator  of  this  whole 
transaction,  and  that  he  did  not  withhold  his  judgment  re¬ 
specting  it,  we  may  plainly  see,  “in  Isaac’s  trembling  and  con¬ 
sternation  which  followed,  when  Esau  came  in  with  his  savory 
meat,  and  in  the  subsequent  discord  in  his  family,  in  Rebek- 
ah’s  anguish,  when  she  heard  of  Esau’s  murderous  intentions, 
for  he  said,  ‘the  days  of  mourning  for  my  father  are  at 
hand,  then  will  I  slay  my  brother  Jacob,’  and  in  the  sorrow 
with  which  she  parted  with  her  beloved  Jacob,  probably  no 
more  to  . meet  with  him  on  earth,  in  Jacob’s  tedious  exile,  and 
great  and  many  hardships,  and  in  his  fear  long  after,  that 
enraged  Esau  would  smite  the  mother  with  the  children.” 

Thus  God  brought  all  those,  who  acted  in  this  discredita¬ 
ble  transaction,  bitterly  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  own  rash¬ 
ness  and  wickedness.  His  purpose  stood,  but  the  unwarrant¬ 
able  human  interference  for  its  accomplishment  met  with  a 
just  recompense.  Evil  doing  will  never  prosper.  It  will 
always  bring,  sooner  or  later,  a  harvest  of  shame  ;  even 
though  it  be  undertaken  with  good  motives  and  for  the  best 
purposes,  it  will  be  sure  to  meet  with  the  frown  of  a  righteous 
God. 

That  Jacob  might  be  fully  established  in  his  possession  of 
the  blessing,  and  that  it  might  not  be  deemed  invalid,  seeing 
that  it  had  been  procured  by  fraud,  Isaac  subsequently  con¬ 
firmed  it  with  all  deliberation.  Gen.  28 :  3,  4.  And  Jacob 
went  forth  in  the  fulness  of  the  blessings  of  the  covenant, 
possessing  the  land,  and  growing  with  a  mighty  nation,  out  of 
which,  in  due  time,  the  Messiah  came. 

Thus  we  behold,  in  a  memorable  illustration,  how  the  coun¬ 
sels  of  the  Highest  prevail.  Thus  we  may  learn  the  utter 
impotence  of  man  to  forestall  the  divine  purposes  and  plans. 
Thus  may  we  understand  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  bring¬ 
ing  in  unholy  human  arts  and  contrivances  to  make  good  the 
divine  declarations ;  and  thus  may  we  see  the  importance  of 
holding  fast  to  the  Almighty  in  the  unshaken  confidence, 
that  He  will  not  fail  to  bring  to  pass  what  his  mouth  has 
spoken. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

JOHN  GOTTLIEB  FICHTE. 

Translated  from  Hagenbach’s  Church  History  of  the  XVIIIth  and  XIXtb 
centuries,  viewed  from  the  stand-point  of  Evangelical  Protestantism. 

By  Rev.  J.  H.  W.  Stuckenberg,  A.  M.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Fichte  till  his  appointment  as  Professor  in  Jena. — The  Fichtean  Ideal¬ 
ism. —  Charge  of  Atheism. — Fichte  in  Berlin. — Return  to  the  religious 
stand-point. — u  Directions  for  a  blessed  life P — Fichte's  last  days 
and  d.eath. 

< 

In  the  village  of  Rammenau  in  Upper  Lusatia,  John  Gott¬ 
lieb  Fichte  was  born,  May  19th  1762.  His  father  was  a  lin¬ 
en  weaver,  and  himself  gave  the  child  his  first  instruction, 
when  the  loom  was  standing  still  and  the  garden  work  was 
accomplished,  exercising  him  in  reading,  teaching  him  re¬ 
ligious  passages  and  hymns  ;  very  likely  relating  to  him  many 
things  of  his  travels  through  Saxony  and  Franconia  and  thus 
awaking  aspirations  for  great  things  in  the  infant  mind.  As 
the  boy  grew  older  it  became  his  duty  to  read  the  daily,  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  prayers  in  the  family  circle,  and  then  al¬ 
ready  the  father  perhaps  cherished  the  silent  hope  of  one 
day  hearing  his  son  preach  in  the  village  pulpit.  In  the 
mean  while  the  pastor  of  the  place  interested  himself  in  the 
aspiring  boy,  being  particularly  pleased  with  the  evidence  of 
a  good  memory,  given  by  the  unhesitating  repetition  of  a 
sermon  which  the  child  had  heard.  This  talent  brought  him 
into  favor  with  a  noble  lord  also,  in  whose  presence  he  was  at 
one  time  called  on  to  repeat  a  sermon,  and  who  was  so  pleas¬ 
ed  with  the  performance  that  he  promised  to  attend  to  his 
education  from  that  period,  and  committed  the  boy  to  the 
charge  of  a  country  clergyman  near  Meissen.  Here  Fichte 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  ancient  languages.  In  his  twelfth 
year  he  entered  the  city  school  of  Meissen,  and  a  little  later 
the  school  Pforta  by  Naumburg,  in  which  Klopstock  was  edu¬ 
cated  and  which  has  sent  forth  so  many  great  Germans.  The 
monastic  seclusion,  which  had  already  aroused  many  a  young 
heart  in  that. school  to  resistance,  became  to  him  exceedingly 
oppressive  and  at  last  awakened  in  him  the  thought  of  se- 
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cret  flight.  He  actually  fled  with  the  intention  of  becoming 
a  second  Robinson  Crusoe,  but  on  an  open  hill,  not  far  from 
the  school,  in  the  midst  of  a  prayer  which  he  offered  to  God 
for  his  deliverance,  he  was  struck  with  sorrow  for  his  under¬ 
taking  ;  an  inner  voice  bade  him  retrace  his  steps,  and  he  vol¬ 
untarily  returned.  His  sincere  repentance  not  only  procur¬ 
ed  him  pardon  but  also  milder  treatment. 

From  the  youth  of  Hamann  and  others  we  learn  that  the 
one-sided  instruction,  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  most  of 
the  German  schools,  confining  education  almost  entirely  to 
the  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  was  especially  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  celebrated  school  Pforta.  The  so-called  real  sci¬ 
ences  were  not  studied,  nor  polite  literature ;  the  German 
poets  were  read  only  by  stealth,  the  solid  Haller  alone  was 
used.  In  this  clandestine  manner  Fichte,  among  other  works 
became  acquainted  with  Lessing’s  polemic  treatises  against 
Goetze ;  and  now  perhaps  that  polemic  dart  was  sharpened 
which  he  afterwards,  in  the  spirit  of  Lessing,  hurled  against 
his  enemies.  About  Michaelmas  1780,  Fichte  entered  the 
university  of  Jena,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  theology, 
but,  although  he  preached  at  various  places  with  success,  elo¬ 
quence  was  not  natural  to  him  ;  he  was  therefore  soon  absorb¬ 
ed  in  philosophical  studies. 

Being  deprived  of  all  help  from  others,  he  was  obliged  to 
provide  for  his  future  course  himself,  and  then  his  good  star 
led  him  to  us  in  Switzerland  by  means  of  a  tutor’s  situation 
which  was  offered  him  by  the  landlord  of  the  “Sword”  in 
Zurich,  who  desired  to  give  his  children  more  than  a  common 
education.  Here  Fichte  sometimes  preached  in  the  city,  as 
well  as  in  the  neighboring  country  ;  here  he  made  the  acquain¬ 
tance  of  Lavater ;  here,  too,  originated  a  love  affair  with  the 
lady  whom  he  after-wards  married.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Rahn,  the  Keeper  of  the  Public  Scales,  and  the  niece  of 
Klopstock.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  Fichte  felt  himself 
obliged  to  seek  his  support  in  some  other  place  and  being 
supplied  with  letters  from  Lavater  and  others  he  returned  to 
Germany.  In  this  unsettled  pecuniary  condition  which  drove 
him  as  far  as  Poland,  he  was  continually  studying  more  and 
more  thoroughly  the  Kantian  philosophy,  whose  devoted  fol¬ 
lower  he  had  become.  He  did  not  rest  until  he  became  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted  with  Kant.  He  went  to  Konigsberg, 
visited  the  Philosopher  at  his  house  and  attended  his  lectures 
as  a  transient  auditor.  But  he  found  himself  satisfied  neith¬ 
er  at  the  one  place  nor  the  other.  The  reception  at  the 
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house  was  cold,  the  discourse  in  the  lecture-room  was  drowsy. 
Still  Fichte  remained  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  the  critical 
philosopher,  and  soon,  as  an  author,  became  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Kantian  system.  “The  attempt  at  a  critique  of 
all  Revelation,”  (“Versuch  einer  Kritik  aller  Offenbarung,”) 
appeared,  a  work,  in  which  the  Kantian  principles,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  possibility  of  an  extraordinary  Revelation,  are 
applied  with  masterly  skill.  It  excited  great  attention.  In 
public  criticisms  Kant  himself  was  mentioned  and  praised  as 
the  author.  Even  to  the  minute  parts  of  the  work,  it  was 
thought  that  traces  of  Kant’s  style  were  discernible,  until, 
finally,  Kant  declared  that  he  was  not  the  author,  but  a  certain 
candidate  of  theology,  Fichte,  who  was  at  that  time  tutor  in 
the  family  of  the  Count  of  Krakow  in  West  Prussia.  This 
was  the  first  thing  that  made  Fichte’s  name  renowned  in 
Germany,  but  with  the  renown  rose  also  a  number  of  oppon¬ 
ents  and  enemies,  and  the  aspiring  intellect  was  drawn  into 
those  confused  literary  contests,  out  of  which  even  the  ma¬ 
tured  mind  never  comes  fully.  In  the  midst  of  these  contests 
Fichte  traveled  back  to  Zurich  and  consummated  his  mar¬ 
riage  there,  in  the  fall  of  1793. 

“Half  of  my  soul,”  so  he  writes  to  the  lady  while  yet  on 
the  journey,  “we  will  make  the  indissoluble  covenant  of  vir¬ 
tue,  as  soon  as.  we  shall  see  each  other  again  ;  we  will  be  to 
each  other  the  staff  and  support  in  the  path  of  virtue  ;  we 
will  remind  and  admonish  each  other  when  either  becomes 
forgetful ;  for  *  *  *  *  *  J  have  resolutely  determ¬ 

ined  to  be  an  upright  man  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term ,  and 
for  this  I  shall  often  have  need  of  your  assistance.”  The 
marriage  took  place  in  Baden,  Argovie  ;  and  Lavater  who  was 
at  first  expected  to  perform  the  ceremony,  but  who  resigned 
it  to  J.  G.  Schulthess,  made  the  bridal  couple  rejoice  with  con¬ 
gratulatory  verses. 

About  this  time  Fichte  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
author  of  “Lienhard  and  Gertrude,”  who,  still  living  in  re¬ 
tirement  at  Richterswyl  was  reflecting  on  his  first  essays  on 
popular  education.  Pestalozzi  and  Fichte  were  pleased  with 
each  other  and  continued  during  life  to  be  friends.  In  later 
years,  Fichte  said  with  enthusiasm  that  in  Pestalozzi’s  sys¬ 
tem  of  education  was  to  be  found  the  true  remedy  for  sick 
humanity.*  Fichte,  at  first  lived  at  Zurich  in  the  house  of 
his  father-in-law,  in  the  happiest  relations.  Here  he  was 

*In  his  “Reden  an  die  deutsche  Nation.” 
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occupied  from  without  with  the  great  commotions,  produced  by 
the  revolution,  and  from  within  with  the  further  development 
and  completion  of  his  system.  At  the  solicitation  of  Lavater 
he  delivered  philosophical  lectures  before  the  public  of  Zu¬ 
rich,  and  Lavater  himself,  however  little  might  he  be  able  to 
reconcile  his  own  mind  to  the  philosophical  train  of  Fichte’s 
thoughts,  was  one  of  his  first  and  most  enthusiastic  auditors. 
A  proof  this  is,  of  the  freshness  of  Lavater’s  mind,  and  of 
that  high,  true  liberality  which  at  that  time  brought  into  close 
relation  men  of  the  most  different  modes  of  thinking,  because 
the  presentiment  of  something  better,  which  was  aimed  at  by 
all  parties,  and  the  pleasure  in  seeking,  was  greater  than  the 
dissatisfaction  experienced  from  transient  contradictions. 
Later  than  this,  when  Fichte  was  already  persecuted  on  ac¬ 
count  of  atheism,  Lavater  wTrote  to  him  out  of  the  spirit  of 
Fichte’s  Philosophy  the  following  lines  : 

“Unerreichbarer  Denker  !  Dein  Dasein  beweist  rnir  das  Dasein 

Eines  ewigen  Geistes,  dem  hohe  Geister  entstrahlen  ! 

Konntest  je  du  zweifein,  ich  stellte  dich  selbst  vor  dich  selbst  nur, 

Zeigte  dir  in  dir  selbst  den  Strahl  des  ewigen  Geistes.5'"* 

Fichte  was  taken  from  the  friendly  relations  of  Zurich 
society  by  a  call  to  a  philosophical  Professorship  at  Jena. 
His  wife  remained  at  Zurich  for  some  time.  With  his  ap¬ 
pearance  at  Jena  commences  Fichte’s  public  activity  as  teach¬ 
er  in  the  higher  sense.  Jena  was  at  that  time  the  centre  of 
modern  erudition.  Here  lived  and  taught  Schiller,  whose 
acquaintance  Fichte  had  made  previously  and  who  shared 
with  him  the  admiration  for  the  celebrated  Kant,  and  from 
this  place  he  entered  into  a  relation  with  the  Weimarians, 
Wieland,  Goethe,  Herder  ;  and  made  acquaintance  also  with 
Jacobi,  Humboldt,  the  brothers  Schlegal  and  others.  .Youth 
flocked  to  Jena  from  all  regions.  Swiss,  Danes,  Coulanders, 
Livonians,  Poles,  Hungarians,  and  Transylvanians,  also  sever¬ 
al  Frenchmen  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  German  teacher,  to  receive 
as  it  tvere  the  inmost  spirit  and  kernel  of  science,  with  the 
Wissenschaftslehre ,  as  Fichte  called  his  Philosophy.  Fichte 
fully  felt  the  greatness  and  importance  of  his  position  as 
Academical  teacher.  He  is  perhaps  the  first  since  the  days 
of  the  Reformation,  who  has  properly  comprehended  the  du- 

*Unattainable  Thinker !  Thy  existence  proves  to  me  the  existence  of  an 
Eternal  Spirit  from  whom  radiate  noble  spirits  1  Couldst  thou  ever  doubt  I 
would  only  place  thee  before  thyself,  show  thee  in  thyself  the  ray  of  the 
Eternal  Spirit. 
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ties  of  such  a  teacher.  His  influence  upon  the  students  was 
not  intended  to  be  merely  scientific,  in  the  common-sense  of 
the  word,  not  merely  learned,  not  a  merely  literal  perform¬ 
ance,  which  in  case  of  necessity  might  be  accomplished  by  let¬ 
ter.  He  was  no  dictating  machine,  he  knew  the  power  of  the 
living  word,  and  of  personal  intercourse.  He  desired  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  Academical  youth  in  a  manner  morally  ennobling 
and  intellectually  inciting;  to  teach  them  to  comprehend  the 
calling  and  end  of  the  learned  from  the  highest  and  noblest 
point  of  view  ;  to  elevate  them  above  common  and  every-day 
affairs  and  lead  them  to  the  ideal.  He  desired  less  to  lead 
back  into  the  antiquity  of  the  past  than  to  prepare,  with 
poetical  inspiration,  a  more  beautiful,  more  powerful  future. 
In  this  striving  Fichte  had  much  in  common  with  Schiller. 
In  Fichte’s  Lectures  on  the  “Bestimmung  des  Gelehrten”  and 
similar  writings  as  well  as  in  his  letters  we  find  the  same 
morally  impelling  and  purifying  power,  which  we  have  recog¬ 
nized  in  Schiller’s  poems.  But  with  this  moral  ideality  was 
connected  a  bold  transcending  of  what  had  been  handed 
down  from  other  ages  and  of  the  positive,  a  certain  defiance 
which  the  youth  were  apt  to  regard  as  an  expression  of  the 
feeling  of  moral  strength,  which  was,  however,  viewed  with 
suspicion  by  reflecting  men  and  by  those  in  authority.  A 
cotemporary  and  admirer  of  Fichte  (Forberg)  says:  “The 
spirit  of  the  Fichtean  philosophy  is  a  proud  and  daring  spirit 
for  which  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge  is  too  small ;  it 
strikes  out  a  new  course  every  step  is  takes,  struggles  with 
languages  in  order  to  wrestle  from  it  words  to  express  the 
fulness  of  its  thoughts  ;  it  does  not  lead,  but  seizes  and 
forces  us  along,  and  touches  no  object  without  crushing  it. 
*  *  *  *  The  distinguishing  mark  of  Fichte’s  character 

is  the  highest  integrity.  Such  a  character  generally  knows 
least  about  delicacy  and  gentility.  *  *  *  *  His  dis¬ 

course  therefore  roars  like  a  thunders-storm,  which  discharges 
its  fire  in  separate  strokes.  His  imagination  is  not  vivid,  but 
energetic  and  powerful.  He  penetrates  the  lowest  depths  of 
his  subject,  and  moves  about  in  the  realm  of  ideas  with  a 
freedom  which  shows  that  he  not  only  lives,  but  actually 
reigns  in  this  invisible  realm.” 

In  reference  to  the  effect,  which  Fichte’s  Lectures  pro¬ 
duced  upon  the  students,  the  same  observer  remarks : 
Fichte  is  believed  in,  as  his  predecessor  Reinhold*  had  never 

*Reinhold  forms  the  transition  from  Kant  to  Fichte  in  the  History  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Philosophy.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  for  an  historical  purpose,  that  Rein- 
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been.  He  is,  of  coarse,  understood  much  less,  but  on  this 
very  account  is  believed  more  obstinately.  land  not=I, 
Ich  und  Nicht=Ich  (the  characteristic  words  of  the  Fichtean 
philosophy)  are  now  the  symbol  of  the  philosophers  of  yes¬ 
terday,  as  in  the  time  of  Kant  and  Reinhold,  matter  and 
form  were.  *  *  *  *  Fichte  intends  to  effect  the  world 

by  means  of  his  philosophy.  The  inclination  to  restless 
activity ,  which  dwells  in  the  bosom  of  every  noble  youth ,  is 
carefully  cherished  and  nourished  by  him ,  that  it  may  pro¬ 
duce  fruit  at  the  proper  time.  He  is  continually  inculcating 
that  action  !  action  !*  is  the  object  of  man,  from  which  it  is 
to  be  feared,  that  the  majority  of  the  youth,  who  take  this  to 
heart,  will  regard  the  summons  to  action  as  nothing  else 
than  a  summons  to  destroy.  Besides  this  the  sentence  is 
false.  Man  is  not  created  to  act ;  if  he  cannot  act  without 
doing  wrong,  he  ought  to  remain  inactive.  Thus  far  this 

o  o 1  o 

observer.  Let  us  add  to  this,  what  Fichte  says  of  himself: 
“The  principal  object  of  my  life,”  he  writes  to  MissRahn,  is, 
to  avail  myself  of  every  kind  of  improvement  (not  scientific, 
for  I  find  much  vanity  in  that,)  of  character,  which  my 
condition  will  possibly  permit.  I  study  the  course  of  Provi- 
.  dence  in  my  life,  and  find,  that  this  may  also  perhaps  be  the 
plan  of  Providence  in  reference  to  myself,  and  I  have,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  found,  that  all  the  occurrences  of  my  life  have  made  my 
character  more  decided  *  *  *  *  *  p  have  too  little 

talent  to  insinuate  myself  into  any  one’s  favor  and  to  deal 
with  persons,  whom  I  do  not  like ;  I  can  only  get  along  with 
good,  honest  people,  am  too  frank  and  unfit  for  court.  *  * 

I  am  as  little  fit  to  be  a  learned  man  by  profession,  as  it  is 
possible  to  be.  I  want  not  only  to  think ,  I  want  to  act;  I 
like  least  of  all  to  think  about  trifles.  *  *  *  *  T  do 

not  seek  happiness  ;  I  know  that  I  shall  never  find  it.  I  have 
only  one  passion,  only  one  want,  only  one  full  feeling  of 
self,  to  effect  that  which  lies  without  me.  The  more  I  act, 
the  happier  I  feel.” 

hold  proceeded  from  the  Catholic  Church,  but  by  means  of  philosophy  found 
his  way  into  the  Protestant  Church,  and  indeed,  the  development  of  modern 
philosophy  generally,  till  Schelling,  belongs  to  Protestantism,  and  first  since 
then  a  Cathulic  speculation  has  planted  itself  beside  the  Protestant,  ftein- 
hold  was  such  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Kant,  that  he  remarked,  “After 
a  hundred  years  he  would  have  the  reputation  of  Jesus  Christ 

‘Schelling  in  one  of  his  lectures  says  :  “Action  !  action  !  is  the  cry  which 
resounds  from  all  sides  ;  it  is  mostly,  however,  raised  by  those  who  cannot 
get  along  with  knowledge.” — Tr. 

Vol.  XIII,  No.  51. 
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We  thus  find,  from  the  testimony  of  others  and  of  Fichte 
himself,  that  he  was  not  so  much  in  pursuit  of  thought  as  of 
action,  and  we  might  therefore  expect  a  philosophy,  which 
impels  directly  to  action.  But  we  would  deceive  ourselves 
greatly,  if  we  expected  a  practical  philosophy,  i.  e.,  a  phil¬ 
osophy  of  life,  intelligible  to  all.  There  was  no  lack,  at  that 
time,  of  such  practical  philosophies  ;  but  that  of  Fichte  was 
the  farthest  removed  from  these.  What  Fichte  terms  “ac¬ 
tion,”  is  not  action  after  the  manner  of  a  camp,  an  indus¬ 
trious  activity  ;  nor  the  quiet  action  of  philanthropy  for  the 
public  good;  it  is  action,  which  is  intended  to  effect  others 
definitely,  to  give  the  world  a  new  tendency,  a  new  impulse  ; 
transforming,  reformatory,  perhaps  even  revolutionary  ac¬ 
tion  ;  not,  however,  in  a  blind,  hap-hazard  manner  ;  it  is  not 
to  be  mere  agitation,  but  rather  action,  resulting  from  our 
deepest  convictions  and  from  the  consciousness  of  the  high¬ 
est  personal  freedom.  And  this  consciousness  again  was 
connected  in  the  most  intimate  manner  with  Fichte's  philos¬ 
ophy.  This  philosophy  was  not  the  fruit  of  mere  thinking  ; 
it  forced  itself  on  him  as  he  struggled  for  the  truth.  FIow- 
ever  abstract  and  unpopular,  therefore,  it  may  appear  to 
those,  who  are  not  accustomed  to  the  technical  language  of 
speculation,  with  Fichte  it  was  the  fruit  of  the  noblest  and 
greatest  moral  struggle ;  it  was  deeply  rooted  in  his  heroic,  I 
might  say  Titanic,  character.  This  was  the  very  thing  which 
made  it  so  accessible  to  the  young  men,  even  where  they  un¬ 
derstood  but  half,  had  but  a  faint  presentiment  of  the  truth 
and  were  amazed.  This  was  also  felt  by  the  opponents. 
They  knew  very  well,  how  to  discover  the  revolutionary, 
which  was  contained  in  Fichte's  mode  of  thinking  and  was 
thrown  like  an  electric  spark  in  the  minds  of  the  youth,  and 
it  was  probably  quite  a  right  conjecture  of  Fichte,  when  he 
supposed,  that  it  was  not  so  much  his  atheism,  which  fright¬ 
ened  the  people,  as  his  democracy  which,  at  this  time  of  po¬ 
litical  excitement  in  the  neighboring  country,  appeared  doub¬ 
ly  dangerous.  Since,  however,  the  theoretical  and  practi¬ 
cal  were  most  intimately  connected  in  him  ;  since  his  unus¬ 
ual  thoughts  aimed  at  unusual  actions,  it  was  natural,  that 
the  one  should  be  watched  in  and  with  the  other.  Before  we 
see  why  and  how  the  grievous  charge  of  atheism  was  made 
against  him,  we  shall  have  to  give  a  picture  of  his  philo¬ 
sophy,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  these  lectures  allows : 

I  shall,  however,  here  first  give  some  extracts  from  Fichte’s 
letters  to  his  wife,  which  show  how  he  was  regarded  by  the 
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students,  how  highly  he  estimated  himself,  how  boldly  he  spoke 
about  matters  and  things,  and  how  firm  he  thought  he  stood 
with  the  government,  in  spite  of  his  opponents,  while  soon 
after  it  was  quite  different.  “Last  Friday,”  he  writes,  May 
26th  1794,  “I  delivered  my  first  lecture.  The  largest  lec¬ 
ture  room  in  Jena  was  too  small,  the  entire  entrance-hall,  the 
yard  was  full,  on  desks  and  benches  they  stood  over  one 
another.*  *  *  *  *  It  is  true,  that  the  students  had  a 

general  prejudice  in  my  favor,  which  I  certainly  did  not  de¬ 
stroy  by  ray  presence.  My  lecture,  so  far  as  I  have  heard, 
has  been  received  with  universal  approbation.  When  I  deal 
with  them  personally,  I  am  very  friendly  and  courteous, 
place  myself  on  an  equal  footing  with  them,  and  thus  win 
their  confidence.  *  *  *  *  My  relations  to  my  col¬ 
leagues  are  also  very  pleasant.  I  can  now  say  more  confidently, 
that  all  have  received  me  with  open  arms,  and  that  many 
worthy  men  are  seeking  my  special  company.  *  *  *  * 

I  keep  myself  in  a  certain  state  of  candor,  am  kind,  open  and 
friendly  to  all.” 

Further  on  he  writes  :  “The  course  has  opened  favorably. 
Respect  among  the  students  and  a  certain  decorum,  also  cre¬ 
ate  respect  among  the  professors,  ministers,  etc.  The  Duke 
conversed  with  me  a  long  time.  Goethe  continually  shows 
himself  a  warm  friend  of  mine.  And  I  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  duke  himself  would  rejoice  in  being  able  to  do 
something  for  me.” 

Then  again  :  “Be  careful  not  to  believe  it,  if  some  of  these 
days  it  should  be  written  to  Zurich,  that  I  have  been  called 
to  an  account  in  Weimar  for  my  teachings,  that  1  have  been 
prohibited  from  writing  this  or  that.  *  *  *  *  In  all  Ger¬ 

many  I  am  now  the  subject  of  general  sarcasm,  and  every¬ 
where  strange  reports  are  spread  about  me.  This,  however, 
is  very  fine ;  it  shows  that  I  am  not  altogether  disregarded. 
The  truth  of  my  relations  to  our  government  is  this  ;  unlimi¬ 
ted  confidence  is  placed  in  my  integrity  and  prudence,  and  plain 
hints  have  been  given  me  to  teach  entirely  according  to  my 
convictions  and  that  I  shall  be  defended  powerfully  against 
all  injury.” 

And  in  another  letter  of  July  21st:  “You  look  at  the 
German  sovereigns  very  strangely,  through  your  Zurich  spec¬ 
tacles.  What  your  aristocrats  would  do,  if  they  had  the 
power,  that  you  expect  from  ours,  because  they  have  the  pow- 

'So  it  was,  at  one  time,  also  with  Melanohthon  at  Wittenberg. 
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er.  The  only  difference  is,  that  ours  are  not  quite  so  stupid, 
as  yours.  You  are  like  the  cow-herd  boy,  who  desired  to  be 
king,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  besmear  his  bread  with  as 
much  syrup,  as  he  wanted  ;  just  so  your  aristocrats  judge,  arid 
the  rest  of  you  look  through  their  spectacles.  *  *  *  No 

one  shall  injure  me,  of  this  I  assure  you  in  few  words.  I  offer 
no  weak  side,  and  1  have  heart  and  courage .” 

In  order  to  estimate  the  Fichtean  philosophy  and  its  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  Protestant  Church  and  theology,  which  indeed 
was  only  transient,  so  far  as  it  agrees  with  the  object  of  these 
lectures,  we  must  commence  with  Kant,  whom  Fichte  at  first 
joined,  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  till  going  beyond  his 
master,  he  announced  his  system,  which  in  its  essential  prin¬ 
ciples  contradicted  that  of  Kant  and  produced  a  rupture  in 
the  philosophical  school,  which,  to  this  hour,  is  not  healed.  I 
must,  however,  here  remark,  that  it  cannot  be  my  purpose,  to 
give  a  scientific  representation  of  Fichte’s  system,  just  as  I 
have  not  given  such  of  Kant.  This  must  be  left  for  the  his¬ 
tory  of  philosophy,  from  which  we  only  take  what  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  our  purpose.  For  this  reason  we  must  refrain  from 
passing  a  judgment  on  the  Fichtean  philosophy  itself ;  for  we 
would  only  be  entitled  to  do  this,  if  we  were  able  to  examine 
the  connection  of  the  system  with  Fichte’s  personality,  and 
the  internal  organic  connection  of  the  system  itself.  Y\7e 
only  speak  of  the  impression ,  which  the  system  has  left  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  commotions  it 
has  occasioned;  and  therefore  only  form  that  conception  of  it 
which  is  necessary  to  comprehend,  to  some  degree,  that  im¬ 
pression  and  those  commotions. 

As  Kant  started  from  this,  that  the  knowledge  of  man  is 
limited  by  space  and  time,  and  that  he  can  know  nothing  of 
God  and  divine  things  by  means  of  the  pure  reason,  whilst  as 
amends  for  this  he  denoted  God  and  immortality  as  require¬ 
ments  of  the  practical  reason;  above  all,  however,  he  repre¬ 
sented  morality ,  demanded  by  the  categorical  imperative,  as 
the  essence  of  all  religion.  So  Fichte,  too,  first  of  all,  placed 
himself  on  this  subjective  stand-point  of  restrained  and  limi¬ 
ted  human  knowledge.  According  to  him,  too,  we  do  not 
know  the  essence  of  things,  but  only  as  they  appear  to  us  in 
our  present  condition.  But  whilst  Kant  accepted  a  real  world 
objective  to  man,  and  only  made  the  conception  and  con¬ 
templation  of  the  same  dependent  on  the  arrangement  of  our 
knowledge,  Fichte  went  farther,  in  the  course  of  time,  in 
this  namely,  that  he  regarded  the  entire  objective  world  itself 
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as  a  product  of  the  human  mind,  as  a  reflection  of  the  crea¬ 
tions  of  the  mind,  which  originate  and  move  in  us,  either  un¬ 
consciously  or  consciously.  Nothing  had  reality  for  him, 
except  the  Ego  (Ich),  or  the  consciousness  which,  however, 
he  did  not  think  as  something  resting,  idle,  but  as  a  contin¬ 
ual  act,  as  a  creative  power.  In  opposition  to  the  plain,  com¬ 
mon  sense  of  man,  which  simply  insists,  that  there  is  a  world 
and  in  it  a  multitude  of  things,  perceived  by  our  own  senses, 
and  of  which  we  afterwards  make  representations  (images)  in 
our  minds,  he  asserted,  that  there  are  representations,  images 
in  us,  which  we  first  attain  unconciously,  and  then  through 
continued  thinking.  Man  first  creates  the  things  in  thinking, 
represents  them  to  himself,  places  them  before  him  by  think¬ 
ing,  and  in  so  far  they  exist  for  him.  First  of  all  the  con¬ 
sciousness  forms  itself  in  man,  or,  in  Fichte’s  words,  the 
Ego  sets  (fixes)  itself,’’  (das  Ich  setzt  sich  selbst).  This  is 
the  first  act  of  our  consciousness  (or  the  first  act  of  which  we 
are  conscious).  With  this  connects  itself  the  second  act 
of  our  conciousness,  namely  that  the  Ego  (I)  can  also  think 
that,  which  differs  from  it,  which  is  not  Ego,  Nicht— Ich. 
“The  Ego  sets  a  non-Ego”  (das  Ich  setzt  ein  Nicht  Ich).  Of 
this  non-Ego  (not  I)  man,  however,  knows  only,  that  it  is  the 
contrary  of  Ego.  It  is  nothing  which  has  a  real,  independent  ex¬ 
istence  (out  of  our  minds),  nothing  material,  substantial,  hav¬ 
ing  extension  in  space.  That  which  appears  to  us,  as  matter 
or  as  substance,  is  rather  only  a  momentary  checking  of  our 
thinking  (just  as  the  momentary  congealing  of  a  stream). 
That,  too,  which  we  call  spirit,  is  not  a  substance,  something 
conceivable  out  of  us ;  therefore  Fichte  avoided  the  expres¬ 
sions  of  spirit  and  soul,  because  by  these  we  are  apt  to  un¬ 
derstand  something  itself  spiritless,  something  dead,  substan¬ 
tial  or  ghost-like.  He  withdrew  himself  simply  to  the  Ego 
which,  however,  as  already  remarked,  must  not  be  thought  as 
a  resting,  existing  Ego,  as  one  receiving  its  impressions  from 
without,  but  as  a  productive  power,  a  continually  active  and 
creative  Ego.  According  to  the  above,  it  was  quite  consist¬ 
ent,  if  this  Idealism,  this  philosophy  of  the  Ego,  sought  to 
remove  from  our  notion  of  God,  all  that  might  remind  us  of 
any  thing  material  or  substantial.  Even  the  Scriptural  ex¬ 
pression,  “God  is  a  Spirit,”  was  not  fine  and  spiritual  enough 
for  our  philosopher,  since  by  spirit  might  easily  be  understood 
a  personally  restrained,  hence  a  limited,  being.  Therefore 
I  ichte  says  :  “God  is  not  Existence,  but  pure  Action ,  just  as 
I  too  am  not  existence,  but  pure  action.  God  ceases  to  be 
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infinite,  as  soon  as  He  is  made  an  object  of  an  idea,  as  soon 
as  He  is  to  be  represented  definitely  to  our  minds,  is  to  be 
comprehended.  Every  conception  of  God  is  an  Idol.  If  we 
abstract  all  that  limits  God,  all  that  makes  Him  comprehen¬ 
sible  to  us,  there  remains  for  us  a  Being  quite  incomprehen¬ 
sible,  pure  Consciousness,  Intelligence,  spiritual  Life  (with¬ 
out  any  farther  definition).”  Thus  Eichte  finally  found  no 
other  expression  for  denoting  God  than  the  Ego,  in  so  far,  of 
course,  as  it  is  not  conceived  as  limited,  personal,  individual, 
but  as  an  absolute  Ego,  transcending  all  finiteness  and  limita¬ 
tion.  He  also  called  it  the  moral  order  of  the  world.  It 
would  certainly  be  doing  Fichte  injustice,  to  interperet  his 
system  to  mean  that  he  wanted  to  make  himself,  J.  G.  Fichte, 
God.  Against  this  he  protested  most  solemnly,  and  it  al¬ 
ways  requires  little  art,  but  on  that  account  a  more  hateful 
disposition,  to  draw  such  conclusions  from  premises,  which 
are  not  understood  in  their  connection  with  the  entire'  sys¬ 
tem.  We  might  say  with  more  propriety  that  Fichte,  like 
Spinoza,  rather  denied  the  existence  of  the  world,  than  of 
God ;  that  he  apparently  denied  the  existence  of  God,  in 
order  to  conceive  Flim  very  spiritually  ;  for  he  did  not  want 
anything  to  be  attached  to  the  Creator,  which  is  created  and 
drags  him  down  into  the  sphere  of  the  finite.  This  attempt 
to  spiritualize  may  even  have  a  deep  religious  ground ;  it  arous¬ 
es  from  indolence  the  thinking  mind,  which  is  to  apt  to  think 
of  God  in  an  anthropomorphize  manner,  or  which  properly 
thinks  nothing,  but  simply  repeats  thoughtless  words  and 
formulas,  of  which  it  can  give  no  explanation.  Fichte  was 
not  the  first,  who  attempted  this  intellectual  soaring.  Form¬ 
er  thinkers,  and,  indeed,  very  Christian  men  among  them,* 
had  to  submit  to  the  degradation  by  the  masses  of  what  they 
gave  as  the  expression  of  a  mind,  struggling  for  proper  ideas 
of  God,  to  common-place  reflections  and  wilful  misrepresen¬ 
tations  or  ignorant  distortions.  It  was  said  of  many,  that 
they  did  not  believe  in  God,  because  they  did  not  conceive 
Him  as  materially  and  plainly,  as  the  masses.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  something  dangerous  in  this  striving,  even  if  it 
may  proceed  from  a  noble  disposition ;  for  it  may  finally 
happen  that  by  means  of  this  diluting  and  spiritualizing  pro¬ 
cess,  every  thing  will  really  vanish  in  mist,  and  that  from  the 
pure  beholding  of  the  sun  the  eye  will  more  and  more  envel- 

*We  need  but  to  think  of  Origen  and  his  opponents,  or  of  J.  Scotus  Eri- 
gena  and  the  later  sects  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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ope  itself  in  darkness.  We  ought  certainly,  to  be  conscious 
of  the  fact,  that  we,  as  men.  can  only  know  God  in  a  human 
manner,  that  all  our  expressions  in  reference  to  Him  are 
figurative  and  do  not  correspond  to  His  nature ;  but  since  we 
are  men,  limited  beings,  we  ought  in  humility  to  use  the  lan¬ 
guage,  adapted  to  our  wants  and  of  which  God  himself  wTas 
not  ashamed,  when  he  condescended  to  reveal  Himself  to  us. 
Let  those  philosophers,  therefore,  who  attempt  to  lead  man 
beyond  himself  into  a  region,  in  which  even  our  inner  senses 
disappear  and  wrhere  we  can  no  longer  have  a  footing,  be  ac¬ 
countable,  if,  without  regard  to  the  impression  which  it  makes 
upon  other  minds,  they  speak  a  language,  necessarily  subjec¬ 
ted  to  misunderstanding  on  account  of  its  remoteness  from 
other  human  language  ;  and  they  must  also  submit  to  the  op¬ 
position,  which  their  bold  speech  occasions.  Fichte  was  a 
teacher  of  Academic  youths.  At  his  feet  sat  many  who  were 
destined  to  proclaim  to  Christians  congregations  the  God  of  the 
Gospel ;  a  God,  who  is  only  Creator,  if  there  are  creatures 
of  His  creation,  who  has  called  a  world  into  being,  not  as  a 
visionary,  but  as  an  actual,  a  real  world;  a  world,  in  which 
sin,  misery,  and  affliction  appear  but  too  real,  from  which  the 
mere  imagination ,  that  they  do  not  exist,  can  not  save  us, 
but  which  can  only  be  removed  by  a  higher  reality,  a  divine 
fact,  by  God’s  act  of  love,  as  it  appears  historically  in  the 
redemption  through  Christ.  If  now  the  ground  were  taken 
from  under  the  feet  of  those  destined  to  proclaim  such  a  doc¬ 
trine,  if  nothing  religious  remained  for  them,  but  their  mis¬ 
erable  Ego,  of  which  they  wrere  not  even  as  fully  and  ener¬ 
getically  conscious,  as  Fichte  of  his,  must  not  many  just 
scruples  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  those  too  who  were  not 
accustomed  to  restrain  the  freedom  of  investigation  hastily  ? 
A  difficult  question  now  arose  which  since  then  has  frequent¬ 
ly  been  asked  and  which  is,  indeed,  founded  in  the  two¬ 
fold  nature  of  Protestantism,  Whether  for  the  sake  of 
learning  free  course  shall  be  gixen  to  free  investigation  and  a 
free  publication  of  the  results  of  the  investigation,  or  .wheth¬ 
er  restrictions  shall  be  made  for  the  interest  of  the  Church, 
to  which  also  belong  the  weak  and  the  young.  We  call  it  a 
difficult  question,  because  we  do  not  like  to  give  our  uncondi¬ 
tional  approval  to  one  side  or  the  other.  What  would  claim 
approval  in  one  case,  might  deserve  blame  in  another.  Where 
the  acts  are  not  finished,  it  is  easy  to  do  injustice  to  one  or  the 
other  party.  From  a  predilection  in  favor  of  learning,  faith 
may  be  wronged,  and  from  a  zeal  for  the  faith  investigation 
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may  be  improperly  opposed ;  and  if  this  difficulty  is  great 
even  to  an  honest  mind,  it  must  be  doubly  so,  when  passions 
are  excited  on  both  sides.  It  may  almost  be  conjectured, 
that  it  wTas  so  in  the  process  against  Fichte,  which  threw  him 
out  of  the  midst  of  his  very  brilliant  career.  Fichte  was 
charged  with  no  less  an  error  than  atheism ,  and  to  this  day 
the  learned  are  not  agreed,  whether  this  oft-abused  term  may 
be  applied  to  Fichte’s  system  as  represented  in  his  Wissen- 
schaftslehre.  To  this  must  be  added,  as  Fichte  himself  re¬ 
marks,  that  his  democracy  wTas  as  much  a  thorn  in  the 
eyes  of  his  opponents,  as  his  atheism.  The  fact,  that  he  dis¬ 
regarded  all  established  customs,  offended  many.  He  chose 
Sunday,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  moral  lectures  to  the 
students.  In  this  the  Consistory  of  Weimar,  of  which  at 
that  time  Herder  was  a  member,  thought  they  recognized  the 
secret  intention  of  gradually  undermining  public  worship, 
although  Fichte  protested  solemnly  against  this,  and  appeal¬ 
ed  to  the  example  of  Gellert,  whose  moral  lectures  had  also 
been  delivered  on  Sunday,  and  to  the  fact,  that  the  theatre 
in  Weimar  was  opened  on  Sunday,  and  why  not  then  the 
philosophical  lecture  room  ? 

This  dispute  about  reading  lectures  on  Sunday  was,  how¬ 
ever,  only  the  prelude  to  a  fiercer  contest.  Fichte  published 
a  work,  “On  the  grounds  of  our  Faith  in  the  Divine  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  World,”  in  which  the  moral  order  of  the  world 
was  denoted  as  God  and  the  assertion  wTas  made,  that  we 
need  and  can  conceive  of  no  other  God.  “The  existence 
of  this  God  cannot  be  doubted;  it  is  the  most  certain  of  all 
things  and  the  ground  of  all  other  certainty  ;  but  the  idea  of 
God  as  a  particular  substance  is  impossible  and  contradictory. 
It  is  proper  te  say  this  candidly,  to  strike  down  the  prating 
of  the  schools,  so  that  the  true  religion,  of  doing  right 
cheerfully,  may  be  elevated.”  Many  pious  minds,  of  course, 
took  offence  at  these  expressions.  Although  Fichte  might 
be  satisfied  wfith  this  moral  order  of  the  world,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  s  faith  in  God ,  a  faith  too,  in  “doing  right  cheerfully,” 
but  at  the  same  time  in  a  real  God,  it  could  by  no  means  be 
content  wfith  this  philosophical  theory.  This  faith  would 
not,  however,  have  been  destroyed  by  this  theory,  even  if  no 
interdiction  had  been  issued  against  it.  Such  an  interdic¬ 
tion  appeared.  The  book,  in  which  Fichte  advocated  the 
theory  of  the  divine  order  of  the  word,  wTas  attacked  in  the 
Electorate  of  Saxony,  and  from  this  place  the  attention  of 
the  court  of  Weimar  wTas  called  to  the  dangers  of  Fichte’s 
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doctrine,  “as  one,  not  only  openly  hostile  to  the  Christian, 
but  even  to  natural  religion.”  In  the  written  requisition  of 
Dec.  18,  1798,  it  is  said:  “Since  experience  teaches  suffici¬ 
ently,  what  mournful  consequences,  for  the  general  welfare 
and  especially  for  the  safety  of  the  States,*  result  from  the 
tolerance  of  those  unholy  efforts  to  increase  the  inclination 
(already  too  prevalent)  to  infidelity,  and  to  banish  the  ideasf 
of  God  and  religion  from  the  hearts  of  men  ;  therefore  we 
cannot  be  indifferent  in  reference  to  our  land,  when  teachers 
in  neighboring  countries  openly  and  fearlessly  avow  such 
dangerous  principles.”  The  government  of  Weimar  was 
therefore  called  upon  by  its  Saxon  neighbor,  “to  punish  the 
author  of  the  essay,  according  to  his  desert,  and  in  general, 
to  make  such  strict  arrangements,  that  similar  mischief  may 
be  checked  powerfully  in  the  University  of  Jena  and  also  in 
the  Gymnasia  and  other  schools  to  which  was  added  the 
threat,  that  if  this  was  not  acquiesced  in,  the  Electorate  of 
Saxony  would  forbid  its  children  the  privilege  of  visiting  the 
University  of  Jena.  Similar  summons,  to  prohibit  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  accused  writings,  were  sent  to  the  other  Protes¬ 
tant  courts.  Hanover  complied  with  the  request,  whilst 
Prussia,  which  ten  years  previous  had  issued  the  strict  religi¬ 
ous  edict, X  refused  to  acquiesce.  Yes,  it  was  Prussia,  which 
kindled  the  first  ray  of  hope  in  Fichte,  that,  if  he  was  driv¬ 
en  from  Saxony,  he  would  find  a  retreat  in  its  States.  And 
this  actually  occured.  Fichte,  however,  having  made  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  public,  anticipated  a  formal  dismission,  by  hand¬ 
ing  in  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted. 

Encouraged  by  the  Prussian  minister  Dohm,  Fichte  went 
to  Berlin,  where  he  arrived  on  the  first  of  July  1799;  and 
when  the  king  (Frederic  William  III,)  was  informed  of  the 
fact,  he  replied :  “If  Fichte  is  so  quiet  a  citizen,  so  far 
from  all  dangerous  alliances,  as  I  understand  him  to  be,  I 

*Hinc  illae  lacrimae  ! 

fWhat  confusion,  in  speaking  of  ideas ,  which  are  to  be  banished  from  the 
heart!  Ideas  are  only  banished  from  the  head,  but  therefore  religion  does 
not  depend  on  ideas.  She  would  first  have  to  be  banished  from  the  hearty 
which  no  human  philosophy  can  ever  accomplish.  The  heart  indeed  may 
become  corrupt,  when  the  head  is  giddy  or  confused;  but  then  the  remedy 
does  not  consist  in  ideas,  the  renovation  must  commence  with  the  depths  of 
the  heart,  and  this  is  only  done  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

JJuly  17S8,  by  Fred.  Will.  II,  against  the  errors  of  Socinians,  Deists,  Na¬ 
turalists  and  others,  which  were  spread  under  the  name  of  “Enlighten¬ 
ment.”  Tr. 
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willingly  grant  him  a  retreat  in  my  States.  It  is  not  the 
business  of  the  State  to  give  a  decision  in  reference  to  his  re¬ 
ligious  principles.”  According  to  Fichte's  own  letter  to  his 
wife,  the  king  should  even  have  said :  “If  it  is  true  that  he 
is  at  enmity  with  God,  then  God  may  decide  the  matter  with 
him,  it  is  nothing  to  me  a  mode  of  expression,  which  brings 
to  memory  Frederic  the  Great.  Enough!  Fichte,  relying  on 
the  word  of  the  king,  spent  the  summer  and  autumn  alone  in 
Berlin,  and  then  also  brought  his  family  thither  from  Jena. 
The  letters,  which  he  wrote  to  his  wife  from  Berlin,  plainly 
bear  the  marks  of  mental  disquietude,  arising  from  inflicted 
injustice.  The  following  expression  is  valuable  to  give  us  an 
idea  of  the  state  of  his  mind  at  that  time :  “ Since  1  have 
no  humility,  I’ suppose  I  shall  have  to  be  proud,  so  as  to 
have  something,  to  bring  me  through  the  world.”  The  im¬ 
pression,  which  Fichte’s  appeal  to  the  public  made  on  his 
friends,  was  various.  Whilst  some  placed  him  by  the 
side  of  Luther,  whose  lot  they  thought  he  shared,  and  point¬ 
ed  to  the  legions,  who  would  assist  him  in  the  cause  of  en¬ 
lightenment  ;  others  used  the  occasion,  to  turn  Fichte’s 
thoughts  to  himself,  and  to  remind  him,  that  his  fate  was  not 
altogether  uncalled  for,  but  that  it  was  rather  the  philosophi¬ 
cal  intolerance,  "which  had  called  forth  the  political  as  a 
counteraction.  To  these  sincere  and  well-meaning  friends 
Lavater  belongs.  In  this  matter,  as  in  general,  he  despised 
the  interference  of  rough  physical  force  with  the  contests  of 
the  intellectual  powers.  “Where  there  is  light  (so  he  wrote 
to  Fichte  on  the  12th  of  Sept.  1795),  there  is  also  opposi¬ 
tion  from  without;  where  there  is  life,  there  the  more  lifeless 
revolts,  by  means  of  number  and  coalition.  This  we  all  exper¬ 
ience  !  Every  day  I  see  more  clearly,  that  internal  power 
excites  external  force  against  it,  that  positive  force  is  etern¬ 
ally  warring  against  natural,  real,  inherent  power.  As  the 
flesh  opposes  the  spirit,  so  the  world  (the  force  of  number) 
opposes  those  minds  which  disregarded  this  force.  Your  con¬ 
dition  and  your  philosophy,  "what  a  contrast !  0,  my  dear 

friend  !  through  what  morasses  and  contrasts  we  must  work 
our  way.”  We  have  already  seen  how  he  turned  off  the 
charge  of  atheism,  which  was  made  against  Fichte  in  a  poem, 
by  pointing  to  Fichte’s  personality.  Now,  however,  after 
Fichte’s  appeal  to  the  public  had  appeared,  Lavater  wrote 
him  on  the  7th  of  Feb.  1799,  the  following:  “Your  heart 
loves  the  truth,  even  if  your  understanding  must  look  with 
a  kind  of  pity  down  upon  mine,  which  cannot  touch  the  low- 
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est  part  of  yours.*  My  first  feeling  was  that  of  compassion, 
because  you  were  attacked  with  such  a  dictatorial  spirit,  that 
no  questions  were  first  asked  of  you  personally  in  reference 
to  your  opinions,  and  that  the  course  of  a  worthy  humanity 
was  not  taken.  But,  permit  me  to  say  it  with  the  same 
openess,  I  was  somewhat  displeased  to  read  so  many  sharp 
and  little  remarks  against  your  opponents.  Do  you  not 
think,  my  dear  Sir,  that  it  would  yhave  been  better  for  your 
person  and  the  cause  of  good,  if  you  had  treated  them  some¬ 
what  more  gently  and  had  done  more  justice  to  their  inten¬ 
tions  ?  *  *  That  is  (at  present)  beyond  all  doubt  the  'pre¬ 

vailing,  which  the  oppressed  Church  suffers  !  It  is  evident¬ 
ly  the  prevailing  philosophy ,  by  which  the  Church  is  oppress¬ 
ed.  In  what  does  the  prevailing  philosophical  Church  dis¬ 
tinguish  itself  from  every  common,  orthodox  or  hierarchical 
Church  ?  Certainly  not  in  tolerance  and  indulgence,  cer¬ 
tainly  not  in  mildness  and  forbearance  against  its  opponents, 
who  scarcely  dare  open  their  mouths  any  more  !  What  vol¬ 
umes  of  inhuman  judgments,  prostitutions,  low  insults  and 
cruelties  might  be  gathered  for  publication  !  How  often  has 
this  been  represented  to  the  critical  philosophers,  and  what 
good  has  it  done  ?  And,  let  me  say  it  freely,  your  very  ap¬ 
peal  is  far  from  being  free  from  this  harshness  and  intoler¬ 
ance.”  And  now  Lavater  declares  with  all  frankness  that 
his  (Fichte’s)  God  was  not  the  God  of  Christianity,  not  the 
God,  whom  humanity  needs  or  is  prepared  for.  *  *  *  * 

“There  is  (he  writes)  among  a  million  men  scarcely  one,  who 
can  jump  beyond  himself  so  far  as  to  think  or  even  feel  the 
least,  at  the  contemplation  of  such  a  God  as  yours.  And  a 
God,  in  the  contemplation  of  whom  we  can  neither  think  nor 
feel  the  least,  is  not  only  no  God,  but  for  those,  who  thereby 
think  and  feel  nothing,  an  absolute  non-entity.” 

Fichte  did  not  receive  this  letter  of  Lavater’s  very  favora- 
bly.  He  thus  expresses  himself  in  reference  to  it  to  the 
philosopher  Reinhold  :  “Lavater  has  also  written  me.  Be¬ 
sides  the  common  misapprehension  of  the  true  meaning  of 
philosophy,  he  has  also  still  a  faith,  founded  on  authority,  in 
Christ,  Paul,  etc.,  or  to  speak  more  properly  in  his  Zurich 
Interpretation  of  the  Bible,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  me 
to  correct  his  ideas.  I  answered  him  briefly,  that  he  did  not 
understand  me,  and  promised  him  a  more  detailed  answer 

^Literally  which  does  not  reach  to  the  heels  of  your  understanding. — Tr. 
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which,  on  account  of  ray  disgust  of  the  entire  affair,  I  shall 
likely  have  to  owe  him  forever.” 

This  unfriendly  position,  which  the  so-called  scientific 
stand-point  assumed  in  reference  to  that  of  faith,  continually 
became  more  hostile  to  Protestant  Christianity,  and  we  suf¬ 
fer  from  it  to  this  day.  It  seems  as  if  men  did  not  want  to 
understand  each  other,  but  desired  to  make  the  variance  and 
chasm  continually  greater,  instead  of  healing  the  difficulty ; 
and  yet  it  is  remarkable  in  the  case  of  Fichte,  that  after  he 
had  removed  himself  farthest  from  the  common  Christian 
feeling,  he  was  led  nearer  and  nearer  it  again.  It  was  the 
very  settlement  in  Berlin,  too,  which  prepared  a  crisis  for 
Fichte’s  inner  life.  The  younger  Fichte  says  of  his  father : 
“The  deeper  reflection  of  the  spirit  on  itself,  the  proper  com¬ 
pletion  and  last  maturity  in  his  system  and  views  of  life  be¬ 
gin  with  the  epoch,  when  he,  free  from  all  the  pressing  of 
prevailing  and  opposing  opinions,  unconcerned  about  the  ap¬ 
probation  or  rejection  of  others,  occupied  himself  only  with 
self-cultivation.  *  *  *  *  religious  manner  of  con¬ 

templating  the  world  afterwards  manifested  itself  in  him, 
rendering  him  milder  and  solving  many  difficulties ;  and  this 
manner  of  contemplation  he  embraced  with  no  little  confi¬ 
dence  and  power.”  Fichte  himself,  in  the  course  of  time, 
did  not  wish,  that  the  conflict  had  not  occurred,  for  it  had 
become  the  occasion  to  him  of  penetrating  to  the  living  foun¬ 
tain  of  inner  invigoration.  A  conversion  in  its  common  ac¬ 
ceptation,  i.  e.,  a  complete  return  to  the  orthodox  doctrines 
of  the  Church,  or  a  surrendering  of  his  speculative  stand-point, 
and  a  withdrawal  to  the  purely  devotional  and  practical  can 
not  be  expected  from  a  mind  like  Fichte’s,  much  less  a  jump¬ 
ing  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  or  a  sudden  change  of  his 
language.  Nor  would  much  have  been  gained  by  this,  either 
for  Fichte  or  the  cause  of  truth  in  general ;  for,  however, 
much  danger  for  practical  Christianity  accompanied  the  in¬ 
creasing  speculative  tendency  in  Germany,  still  we  will  not 
deny,  that  in  it  was  manifested  a  freshness  and  quickness  of 
spirit,  which  pointed  to  a  revivification  of  the  religious  ideas, 
to  an  approaching  spiritual  regeneration  of  all  religious  think¬ 
ing,  “The  thought  of  a  living  God,”  says  the  younger 
Fichte,  “delivering  man  from  the  servitude  of  imperfection, 
and  the  will  from  the  Tantalus  labor  of  an  endless  struggling, 
by^means  of  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  that  by  Him  the 
good  will ,  humility  and,  love  are  taken  for  the  deed,  this  sim¬ 
ple  thought,  which  had  formaly  been  active  in  faith  and  ex- 
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perience,  was  far  removed  from  the  education  of  that  age. 
For  the  recovery  of  this  thought,  the  sanction  of  science  and 
high  mental  improvement  was  necesary,  both  of  which  had 
torn  themselves  from  faith.”  It  is  thus  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  the  very  idealism  of  Fichte,  which  led  him  to  the  abyss 
of  atheism,  had  to  serve  the  purpose  of  leading  to  the  deep¬ 
er  fundamental  ideas  of  Christianity,  to  the  idea  of  an  entire 
yielding  of  the  soul  to  God  and  of  the  blessing,  which  lies  in 
the  communion  with  God,  in  this  life  already,  in  opposition 
to  the  dry  intellectual  view  of  God,  and  of  opposing  to  the 
one-sided  moral  stand-point,  which  had  been  adopted  since 
Kant — one  truly  religious,  in  the  deeper  sense  of  the 
word. 

After  Fichte  had  again  called  attention  to  the  deep  im¬ 
portance  of  faith,  in  the  book  “Die  Bestimmung  des  Men- 
schen,”  which  was  published  in  Berlin  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century;  after  he  had  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
Christianity,  “as  the  only  true  religion”  in  history,  and  the 
great  importance  of  the  Christian  State  in  the  “Grundz’uge 
des  gegenwartigen  Zeitalters,”  he  attempted,  especially  in 
his  “Anweisungen  zum  seligen  Leben  oder  Religionslehre,” 
a  course  of  popular  lectures,  delivered  in  Berlin  1806,  to 
prove  the  agreement  of  his  philosophy  of  that  time,  with  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  which  he  regarded  in  a  light  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  Kant.  Kant  and  the  Rationalists  placed 
the  essence  of  Christianity  chiefly  in  morality  and  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  moral  law  and,  in  accordance  with  this,  esteemed 
and  used  with  a  special  predilection  those  passages  of 
Scripture,  in  which  the  various  moral  precepts  are  drawn  in 
distinct  outlines,  as  for  instance  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
and  several  Parables  of  Jesus  in  the  first  three  Gospels 
(whilst  they  had  no  taste  for  John,  who  appeared  to  them  a 
mystic) ;  Fichte  on  the  other  hand,  threw  himself  on  the 
fourth  Gospel  and  regarded  it  as  the  only  true  source  of  the 
genuine  doctrine  of  Christ;  he  of  course  did  this  in  a  one¬ 
sided  manner  and  with  a  denial  of  the  other  truths  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  which  belong  fully  as  much  to  the  totality  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  history  as  the  Gospel  of  John. 

“Only  with  John,”  says  Fichte,  “can  the  philosopher 
agree,  for  he  alone  has  regard  for  reason,  and  appeals  to  the 
proof,  which  the  philosopher  recognizes — the  inner  proof. 
‘If  any  man  will  do  the  will  of  Him,  that  sent  me,  he  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God.’  *  *  *  * 

The  other  announcers  of  Christianity  build  upon  the  external 
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demonstration  through  miracles  which,  to  us  at  least,  proves 
nothing.  Besides  this,  of  all  the  Gospels,  John  contains 
what  we  seek  and  need,  religious  doctrines,  whilst  the  best, 
that  the  others  give,  is,  without  making  up  the  deficiencies 
and  interpreting  by  John,  nothing  more  than  morality ,  which 
has  a  very  subordinate  value  ivith  ns.  '  With  these  last 
words,  Fichte  renounced  most  decidedly  Kant  and  the  Kan¬ 
tian  Rationalism,  and  turned  towards  Mysticism,  which  values 
the  inner  abiding  relation  to  God  infinitely  more  than  the 
accidental  and  transient  manifestation  of  the  disposition  in 
the  external  relations  of  life.  Whilst,  however,  he  again 
brought  the  Gospel  of  John  to  honor,  he  could,  as  little  as 
the  Rationalists,  or  perhaps  still  less,  agree  with  the  Christi¬ 
anity  of  Paul ;  he  denotes  it  in  the  most  incomprehensible  man¬ 
ner  a  degeneration  of  all  Christianity,  and  why  ?  Because 
Fichte,  with  all  his  approach  towards  that  which  is  Christian, 
ignored  entirely  the  nature  of  sin  and  the  contrast  between 
sin  and  redemption,  which  Paul  holds  up  so  prominently, 
and  expected  salvation  only  from  a  direct  union  with  God,  a 
union  boldly  jumping  over  the  contrast  by  an  ideal  leap. 
“Christianity  (he  says,  in  contradiction  to  Paul)  is  not  a 
means  of  reconciliation  or  of  expiation ;  man  can  never  sep¬ 
arate  himself  from  God,  and  in  so  far  as  he  imagines  himself 
separated  from  Him,  he  is  a  nothing,  and  therefore  can  not 
sin,  but  around  his  brow  the  oppressive  illusion  of  sin  only 
places  itself,  to  lead  him  to  the  true  God.”  Here  of  course 
he  might  have  learned  from  John,  if  he  did  not  want  to  hear 
Paul:  “If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves, 
and  the  truth  is  not  in  us,”  (1  John  1 :  8). 

The  immediateness  of  the  relation  between  Christ  and  the 
Father,  as  it  is  especially  represented  in  the  Gospel  of  John, 
was  taken  by  him  as  the  expression  of  the  relation  that  should 
exist  between  God  and  man  generally.  And  this  was  right. 
He,  however,  took  that  which  ought  to  be,  and  to  which  man 
can  only  come  by  purification  after  much  struggle,  and 
through  connection  with  the  Redeemer,  (for  it  has  not  yet 
appeared,  what  we  shall  be)  as  already  present,  and  in  this 
again  shows  himself  an  Idealist,  i.  e.,  unpractical  and  un- 
historical.  Nevertheless  it  may  produce  a  peculiar  interest 
to  follow  a  thinker  like  Fichte,  in  a  time,  which  had  turned 
away  to  a  great  degree  from  the  fundamental  truths  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  to  see,  how  he  arrayed  Christianity  so  as  to  suit 
himself ;  how  he  again  returned  with  his  language  to  the 
Christian  mode  of  expression  ;  how  he,  without  being  com- 
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pelled  bv  any  despotic  command  from  without,  through  which 
he  would  never  have  suffered  himself  to  be  forced,  was  con¬ 
strained  to  give  the  honor  to  eternal  truth  ;  and  although 
much  of  that  which  Fichte  proclaimed  as  Christianity  was 
still  controlled  by  the  ideas,  and  expressed  in  the  language 
of  the  school,  we  shall  nevertheless  feel  a  milder  air  blowing 
around  us,  than  that  which  blew  against  us  so  sharp  and  cut¬ 
ting  from  the  Wissenschaftslehre.  The  only  real  entity 
(Sein),  these  are  the  principal  thoughts  in  his  Religionslehre, 
is  the  Absolute  or  God.  This  absolute  entity  (Sein),  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  only,  does  not  remain  hid  in  itself  ;  it  has  also  an 
existence  (Das  ein)  that  is,  a  revelation,  a  manifestation  of 
itself.  God  reveals  himself  in  us,  in  our  consciousness,  and 
it  is  only  the  multifarious,  much  divided  world,  which*  draws 
us  from  God  ;  we  ought,  however,  to  compress  the  eternal 
One  (das  ewige  Eine)  into  a  great  focus  of  our  spiritual  life. 
This  we  can  do  religiously  by  faith,  scientifically  through  the 
idea.  Our  finite  Ego  must  take  up  in  itself  the  absolute  Ego 
by  faith  and  by  thought,  and  in  this  intimate  union  consist 
salvation  and  eternal  life.  Fichte  expresses  himself  in  a 
simple  and  comprehensible  manner,  in  reference  to  this  mat¬ 
ter,  thus  :  “Do  you  want  to  see  God  face  to  face,  as  He  is 
in  himself?  Do  not  seek  Him  beyond  the  clouds  ;  thou  canst 
find  Him,  wherever  thou  art.  View  the  life  of  those  who 
are  devoted  to  Him,  and  thou  beholdest  Him  j  yield  thyself 
to  Him,  and  thou  findest  Him  in  thy  breast.5’ 

'  _  V 

If  we  remarked  before,  that  Fichte  regarded  morality  as 
something  subordinate,  he  meant  that  morality,  which  esti¬ 
mates  the  value  of  actions  more  according  to  their  external 
signification,  their  use  in  the  world,  etc.  He  very  properly 
opposed  this  morality  of  expediency  and  the  Pharisaism  of 
work-holiness,  and  showed,  from  the  true  Protestant  stand¬ 
point,  how  all  depends  on  the  inner  disposition  with  which 
we  act  and  on  the  faith,  whence  these  works  proceed.  In 
this  respect  he  was  not  so  far  from  Paul,  as  he  generally  ap¬ 
pears  to  separate  from  him.  “Religion,”  he  says,*  is  not 
mere  devotional  dreaming,  it  is  not  a  business  which  can  be 
followed  on  certain  days  or  at  certain  hours,  independent  of 
other  business ;  but  it  is  the  inner  Spirit,  which  penetrates 
all  our  *  *  *  *  thought  and  action,  and  immerses 

them  in  itself.  *  *  *  *  It  does  not  depend  on  the 

*His  expressions,  too,  in  reference  to  the  free  will,  in  his  addresses  to  the 
German  nation,  are  entirely  Pauline. 
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sphere,  in  which  one  acts.  *  *  *  *  To  him  who  has 

only  a  humble  vocation,  this  humble  vocation  itself  is  sanc¬ 
tified  by  religion,  and  through  it  receives,  if  not  the  material, 
still  the  form  of  the  higher  morality,  for  which  nothing  more 
is  necessary,  than  that  we  recognize  and  love  the  will  of  God 
on  and  in  us.  He  who  tills  the  ground  in  this  faith  or  per¬ 
forms  the  most  unpretending  manual  labor  with  fidelity,  is 
higher  and  happier  than  he,  who  without  this  faith  (if  this 
were  possible,)  would  bless  humanity  for  a  thousand  years.” 
Luther  had  said  something  quite  similar,  that  the  servant, 
who  sweeps  the  street,  can  do  it  in  faith  :  consequently  in  a 
manner  pleasing  to  God.  This  is  the  morality  of  subjective¬ 
ness,  as  Christianity  (in  direct  opposition  to  ancient  heathen¬ 
ism)  an*d  as  especially  Protestantism  requires  it,  and  here  we 
find  Fichte  on  the  right  foundation.  Let  us  add  to  this  a  few 
more  of  his  expressions,  which  agree  perfectly  with  the  very 
essence  of  the  Gospel:  “Love  is  higher  than  all  reason,  is 
itself  the  source  of  reason  and  the  root  of  reality,  the  only 
creatress  of  life  and  of  time;  *  *  *  *  she  is,  as  in 

general,  the  source  of  truth  and  certainty,  so  also  the  source 
of  perfected  truth  in  the  true  man  and  in  his  life.”  “The 
living  life  is  love,  and,  as  love,  it  owns  and  possesses  what  is 
beloved,  is  embraced  and  penetrated  by  it,  blended  and  min¬ 
gled  with  it  and  is  eternally  one  and  the  same  love.  *  *  * 
In  so  far  as  man  is  love,  and  this  he  is  in  the  root  of  his  life 
always,  he  remains  ever  and  eternally  the  one,  the  true,  the 
eternal,  just  as  God  himself,  *  *  *  *  and  it  is  not  a 

bold  metaphor,  but  literal  truth,  what  John  says  :  ‘He  that 
dwelleth  (remains)  in  love  dwelleth  (remains)  in  God,  and 
God  in  him.’  ”  “Salvation  itself  consists  in  love  and  the 
eternal  peace,  produced  by  love,  and  is  unaccessible  to  reflec¬ 
tion  ;  conception  can  only  express  it  negatively  (can  only  say 
what  it  is  not).  It  cannot  be  described  positively,  but  can  only 
be  felt  immediately.  Doubt  makes  us  miserable,  drives  us 
hither  and  thither,  and  spreads  out  before  us  an  impenetrable 
night,  in  which  our  feet  can  find  no  safe  path.  The  religious 
man  is  eternally  freed  from  the  possibility  of  doubt  and  un¬ 
certainty.  He  knows  definitely  every  moment,  what  he  wills 
and  ought  to  will.  Since  for  him  the  inmost  root  of  his  life, 
his  will  comes  undeniably  always  from  Divinity,  whose  nod 
is  infallible,  and  for  that,  which  the  nod  indicates,  he  has  an 
unerring  eye.  He  knows  certainly  every  moment  what  he 
shall  know  through  all  eternity,  what  he  wills  and  ought 
to  will,  that  through  all  eternity  the  fountain  of  divine  love, 
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which  has  been  opened  in  him,  wrill  not  become  dry,  but  will 
preserve  him  and  lead  him  eternally.  This  fountain  is  the 
root  of  his  existence  ;  it  has  beheld  it  clearly  and  his  eye  is 
fixed  on  it  with  deep  love ;  how  could  the  former  ever  dry  up, 
how  the  latter  ever  turn  in  another  direction?  Nothing  oc¬ 
curring  around  him,  surprises  him.  Whether  he  compre¬ 
hends  it  or  not,  of  one  thing  he  is  certain,  that  it  is  in  God’s 
world,  and  that  in  this  there  can  be  nothing,  which  does  not 
tend  to  good.  He  has  no  fear  in  reference  to  the  future,  for 
the  absolutely  Blessed  is  ever  leading  him  towards  it.” 

If  now  we  ask,  how  did  Fichte  consider  all  this  as  brought 
about  by  Christianity,  we  shall  find,  that  the  person  of  Jesus 
had  with  him  a  signification,  entirely  different  from  that  of 
the  Rationalists.  He  does  not  behold  in  him  the  teacher  of 
morality,  nor  simply  the  moral  example.  No,  exactly  that 
oneness  with  God,  as  Christ  expresses  it  in  the  Gospel  of 
John,  exactly  that  real  unity  with  the  Father ,  which  the 
Rationalists  desired  to  remove  as  a  metaphysical  formula  of 
no  use  to  morality,  was  to  him  the  heart  and  the  star  of  the 
Gospel.  On  this  account  he  held  himself  so  closely  to  John 
and  his  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  having  become  flesh,  in  which 
he  beheld  the  fulness  of  all  religious  knowledge.  We  would 
however,  make  a  great  mistake,  if  from  this  we  concluded, 
that  Fichte  agreed  with  the  old  orthodox  doctrine  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  Christ.  What  this  doctrine  regarded  as  an  historical 
fact,  which  had  occurred  once,  that  Fichte  regarded  as  a  fact 
eternally  repeating  itself,  as  occurring  in  every  religious  man. 
Christ  was  not  the  Saviour  to  him  in  the  old  sense ;  He  was 
only  the  representative  of  that,  which  is  continually  occur¬ 
ring  still.  “The  eternal  Word  becomes  flesh  at  all  times,  in 
every  one,  without  exception,  who  understands,  in  a  living 
manner,  his  oneness  with  God,  and  who  really  yields  his  en¬ 
tire  individual  life  to  the  divine  life  in  him,  *  *  *  * 

quite  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Christ  Jesus. It  is  true, 
Fichte  acknowledges  that  the  insight  into  this  absolute  unity 
of  human  existence  with  the  divine  did  not  occur  before 
Jesus;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him,  a  mere 
historical  observation  on  which  but  little  depends.  “Is  any 
one  united  with  God,”  he  says,  “then  it  is  all  the  same  in 
what  way  he  became  so ;  and  it  were  a  very  useless  and 
wrong  occupation  continually  to  repeat  the  remembrance  of 
the  way  instead  of  living  in  the  matter.”  We  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  is  of  great  value  to  know  this  way,  and  Fichte 
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himself  acknowledges,  that  all  those,  who  since  the  time  of 
Jesus  have  come  to  a  union  with  God,  have  only  done  so 
through  and  by  means  of  him ;  yes,  “till  the  end  of  time 
(this  is  Fichte’s  honest  and  open  confession)  all  the  sensible 
will  bow  low  before  this  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  all  will 
humbly  acknowledge  the  exceeding  glory  of  this  great 
‘phenomenon.’  ”  He,  however,  thinks  that  Christ  himself 
does  not  lay  the  same  stress  in  this  recognition,  as  the 
Church.  He  thought  like  Herder,  that  in  case  Jesus  (as  hu¬ 
man  individual,)  would  return  to  the  world,  He  would  be  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied,  if  He  only  found  Christianity  prevailing  in 
the  souls  of  men,  whether  his  merits  were  praised  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  or  were  disregarded ;  “for  this  is  in  fact  the 
least,”  he  says,  “that  could  be  expected  of  such  a  man  who 
already  when  He  lived  on  earth  sought  not  his  own  honor, 
but  the  honor  of  Him  that  sent  Him.”  Fichte  is  quite  right 
in  saying  that  Christ  did  not  seek  this  honor  for  his  owrn 
sake ;  and  we,  too,  believe,  that  a  living  Christianity,  even 
with  many  dogmatical  errors  in  reference  to  the  person  of 
Jesus,  yes,  even  with  a  partial  denial  of  this  personality  is 
better,  than  that  orthodox  repetition  of  “Lord  !  Lord !”  with¬ 
out  the  proper  spirit  and  proper  disposition.  But  Christ  and 
Christianity,  person  and  matter,  the  historical  and  metaphys¬ 
ical,  can  not  be  separated*  as  arbitrarily,  as  Fichte  seems  to 
suppose ;  hence  love,  which  Fichte  himself  has  so  beautifully 
and  enthusiastically  given  the  pre-eminence  as  the  essence  of 
all  religion,  the  more  it  obtains  the  predominance  over  the 
prejudices  of  the  understanding,  will  involuntarily  turn 
again  to  the  person,  from  whom  it  proceeds  and  because  it  is 
personal  love,  love  to  Christ,  it  will  become  deeper  and  more 
fruitful. 

At  all  events,  Fichte  has  the  merit  of  having  directed  the 
attention  to  the  soul  of  religion,  and  of  having  freed  it  from 
the  servitude  of  mere  morality.  Although  so  many,  and 
even  orthodox  Christians,  had  conceived  eternal  life  only  as 
future,  as  in  another  world,  and  though  Kant  had  founded 
the  faith  in  God  and  immortality,  chiefly  on  the  necessity  of 
a  retribution  in  another  world,  Fichte  placed  eternal  life 
(quite  in  accordance  with  Scripture)  in  this,  that  we  know 
God  here,  love  him  and  feel  ourselves  united  to  Him  in  bless¬ 
ed  communion ;  and  this  living  in  God  was  to  him  even  in  the 

*This  arbitrary  separation  still  belongs  entirely  to  the  stand-point  of 
the  Kantian  Rationalism. 
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earlier  period  of  his  life,  before  speculation  had  grown  too 
strong  for  him,  the  sure  guarantee  for  the  future,  just  as  it 
again  became  the  same  in  his  later  years.  Already  in  1790 
he  had  written  from  Leipzig  to  Miss  Rahn  :  “Our  under¬ 
standing  is  too  small  to  be  a  dwelling  for  Divinity,  for  this 
our  heart  only  is  a  worthy  house.  The  safest  means  of  as¬ 
suring  ourselves  of  a  life  after  death,  is  this :  to  lead  such  a 
life  here  that  we  can  desire  a  future  one.  Whoever  feels  that, 
if  there  is  a  God,  He  must  look  down  upon  him  graciously,  is 
not  moved  by  any  arguments  against  His  existence  and  needs 
none  for  it.  He,  who  has  sacrificed  so  much  for  virtue,  that 
he  can  expect  amends  in  a  future  life,*  does  not  prove  and 
believe  the  existence  of  such  a  life  ;  he  feels  it.  United,  my 
dear  helpmate,  for  this  span  of  life  and  for  eternity,  we  will 
strengthen  this  conviction,  not  by  proofs,  but  by  actions.” 
Thus  too,  he  despises,  in  his  “Anweisungen  zum  seligen  Le- 
ben,”  the  prospect  of  a  refined,  sensible  prosperity  in  another 
life  ;  because  it  rests  on  egoism,  on  personal  self-love.  The 
love  of  God.  however,  is  to  exterminate  self-love  ;  it  is  alone  to 
fill  the  heart  and  where  it  fills  the  heart,  it  is  already  in  this 
world  the  source  of  salvation.  It  does  not  depend  upon  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  live,  here  or  there ;  God,  who  is 
to-day  what  he  will  be  in  all  eternity,  wants  to  make  us  hap¬ 
py  through  himself,  and  thus  there  is  no  eternal  life  without 
Him,  either  in  or  beyond  this  world,  except  in  him.  Fichte, 
as  well  as  Schleiermacher  after  him,  showed  that  there  may 
be  such  a  thing  as  an  immoral  and  irreligious  faith  in  im¬ 
mortality,  such  a  one,  as  seeks  only  itself  in  the  other  world, 
not  God.  “This  mode  of  thinking,  expressed  in  the  form  of 
a  prayer,”  says  Fichte,  “would  run  thus:  ‘Lord,  my  will 
only  be  done,  and  that,  indeed,  during  all,  and  on  that  account 
blessed,  eternity,  and  for  this  Thou  shalt  have  Thy  will  in 
this  short  and  miserable  temporal  life whilst  the  truly  pious 
pray  thus :  ‘Lord,  Thy  will  only  be  done,  and  by  this  means 
mine  is  done,  for  I  have  no  other  will  than  this,  that  Thy 
will  be  done.’  ”  We  shall  afterwards  see,  how  this  disposi¬ 
tion  could  degenerate  to  a  resignation  of  pride,  which  is  very 
different  from  Christian  submission,  and  how  the  sentence, 
true  in  itself,  that  eternal  life  is  to  commence  here,  was  per¬ 
verted  into  this,  that  it  is  only  to  be  had  here.  It  was  very 
important  that  in  opposition  to  the  torpidity  of  the  moral  re- 

*Here  of  course  Kantian  makes  its  appearance,  but  modified  by  adopt¬ 
ing  immediate  feeling. 
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ligious  disposition,  into  which  a  great  part  of  the  cotempor¬ 
aries  had  sunk,  the  attention  was  directed  to  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  this  life  especially  when  so  powerful  a  personality, 
as  Fichte’s,  assisted  in  making  the  impression  deep.  And 
now  we  will  turn  our  attention  again  for  a  moment  to  this 
personality. 

With  all  the  ruggedness  and  angularity,  which  we  en¬ 
counter  in  Fichte’s  conduct,  his  high  nobility  of  mind  cannot 
he  denied.  Fichte’s  character  proves  itself  Protestant,*  re¬ 
formatory,  not  only  in  the  sphere  of  thought,  but  especially 
in  that  of  life  and  morality.  Just  as  he  knew  how  to  check 
the  rudeness  of  student  life  and  was  anxious  to  prevent  duels 
by  instituting  courts  of  honor,  so  too,  in  times  of  political  dis¬ 
tress*,  he  was  one  of  the  first,  who  attempted  to  raise  the 
sunken  national  feeling  again  and  uto  inspire  the  disconsolate 
with,  courage  and  hope.”  He  aimed  at  this  in  his  fine  “ad¬ 
dresses  to  the  German  nation,”  which  he  delivered  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Berlin  in  the  winter  of  1808-1809,  whilst  his  voice 
was  often  drowned  by  French  drums,  passing  through  the 
streets,  and  when  well-known  spies  were  present  in  the  lec¬ 
ture-room.  Several  times  even  the  report  was  spread  through 
the  city,  that  he  had  been  seized  and  led  away  by  the  enemy. 
It  is  not  the  place  here,  to  enter  more  closely  into  an  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  contents  of  these  speeches,  or  to  follow  the 
active  part  which  Fichte,  in  his  last  days,  took  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  war  for  freedom.  W e  will  only  refer  to  it,  so  as  to  render 
the  picture  of  the  man  complete. 

Fichte  expected  the  greatest  blessings  from  a  better  edu¬ 
cation,  one  which  not  merely  brings  the  command  to  be  vir¬ 
tuous  from  without,  but  strengthens  the  will  by  love.  “The 
•rosy  morn  of  the  -  new  world,”  he  exclaims  among  other 
things,  “has  already  appeared  and  gilds  the  mountain  tops, 
and  prefigures  the  day,  that  is  to  come.”  Fichte  did  not 
live  to  see  the  longed-for  day  of  freedom.  In  'the  newly 
founded  University  of  Berlin,  he  could  not  act  but  a  short 
time  longer,  as  teacher,  In  the  spring  of  1808,  as  he  was 
about  to  commence  his  philosophical  lectures,  he  was  attack¬ 
ed  with  a  dangerous  sickness,  from  which  he,  however,  recov¬ 
ered.  Afterwards  there  were  many  interruptions  by  the  pre- 


*His  philosophy  was  called  by  Fr.  Schlegel,  Protestantism  carried  to 
its  farthest  results.  And  that  Fichte  himself  believed  in  a  further  pro¬ 
gress  of  Protestantism,  in  which  progress  he  felt  himself  a  powerful 


agent.  See  “Grundziige  des  gegenwartigen  Zeitalters,”  p.  412 : 
drama  of  the  Church-reformation  is  by  no  means  finished/’ 
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parations  for  war  ;  in  the  meantime  he  had  begun  his  Lec¬ 
tures  in  the  winter  of  1813,  when  in  1814  his  wife  was  at¬ 
tacked  with  a  contagious  disease.  She  had  incurred  the  dis¬ 
ease  through  the  Christian  faithfulness,  with  which  this  ex¬ 
cellent  woman,  principally  urged  to  it  by  her  husband,  tended 
the  sick  soldiers  in  the  lazaretto.  With  the  greatest  sacri¬ 
fice  and  care  Fichte  now  devoted  himself  to  tend  and  nurse 
her.  One  evening  he  had  already  bid  the  unconscious  sick 
wife  farwell,  in  order  to  lecture  at  the  University,  had  lec¬ 
tured  two  hours  in  succession  on  the  most  abstract  subjects 
with  the  greatest  self-control,  and  had  returned  home  with 
the  thought,  that  perhaps  he  would  find  her  dead,  just  as  a 
favorable  crisis  appeared  and  the  physicians  began  to  hope 
for  the  first  time.  The  wife  was  saved,  but  it  cost  the  life 
of  the  husband.  The  next  day  Fichte  felt  quite  unwell, 
and  soon  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  became  evident.  He 
still  received  the  account  of  Bliicher’s  crossing  the  Rhine, 
and  the  rapid  advance  of  the  allies  into  France.  This  in¬ 
spired  his  spirit  once  more  with  bold  hopes,  and  the  joy,  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  news,  so  mingled  with  his  feverish  fancies, 
that  he  imagined  himself  taking  part  in  the  battle — his  whole 
life,  what  had  it  been  but  a  warfare,  with  the  sword  of  the 
mind  in  his  hand  !  When  shortly  before  his  death  his  son 
approached  him  with  medicine,  he  gave  him  the  significant 
answer,  “Never  mind  that,  I  need  no  more  medicine,  I  feel, 
that  I  have  recovered.”  In  the  night  of  Jan.  27th,  1814, 
Fichte  died,  not  quite  52  years  old,  but  in  unimpaired 
strength  of  body  and  mind.  His  wife  survived  him  five  years, 
and  was  buried,  as  she  had  requested,  at  the  feet  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  in  the  cemetery  before  the  Oranienburger  Gate,  Ber¬ 
lin.  A  high  obelisk  marks  the  place,  with  an  inscription 
from  Daniel  (12 :  3.) :  “The  teachers  shall  shine  as  the 
brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to 
righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.”  How  far  these 
words  of  the  prophet  are  applicable  to  Fichte,  as  a  philoso¬ 
phical  teacher,  of  course,  depends  on  the  judgment  formed  of 
the  moral  and  religious  contents  of  his  system.  This  had, 
as  we  have  seen,  several  grades  ;  first,  it  only  appeared  as  a 
consistent  continuation  of  Kant ;  then,  it  manifested  itself 
as  perfected  Idealism,  dismal  and  ghostly,  and  rendered 
more  gloomy  by  the  suspicion  of  atheism  ;  finally,  however, 
the  setting  star  turned  itself  with  greater  brilliance  towards 
Christianity,  end  although  not  in  the  form  of  a  full,  unre¬ 
served  Evangelical  confession,  as  had  been  the  case  with  some 
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other  Christian  philosophers,  still  in  a  mode  of  philosophical 
thinking  belonging  to  the  Christian  sphere.  And  this  Chris¬ 
tian  knowledge  might  become  to  some  the  means  of  passing 
over  to  a  simpler  faith,  to  that  righteousness,  of  which  the 
prophet,  in  the  above  passage;  refers.  If,  however,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  Fichte  is  to  be  estimated,  not  merely 
as  a  philosophical  author  and  as  a  man  of  the  school,  but 
also  as  a  man  of  common  life,  then  this  cheering  trait  may 
yet  be  mentioned  from  his  life  in  the  home-circle,  that  in  the 
house  of  the  distinguished  philosopher  each  day,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  was  closed  with  proper  and  solemn  evening  devotions,  in 
which  the  domestics  were  also  accustomed  to  take  a  part. 
After  several  verses  had  been  sung  from  a  choral-book,  ac¬ 
companied  with  the  clavichord,  the  father  of  the  family 
would  make  some  remarks  on  some  passage  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  most  frequently  on  his  favorite  Gospel  of  John.  In 
these  discourses  he  was  less  concerned  about  moral  applica¬ 
tions  and  rules  of  life,  than  about  freeing  the  mind  from  the 
distraction  and  vanity  of  the  common  affairs  of  life,  and  ele¬ 
vating  the  spirit  to  the  eternal.  That  this  produced  benefi¬ 
cial  effects  on  the  members  of  the  family  and  also  on  those 
less  closely  related,  the  son  of  Fichte  testifies  to,  from  his 
own  experience;  to  whom  we  are  also  indebted  for  most  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  Life  of  his  father. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

A  CALL  TO  THE  CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY* 

By  Rev.  H.  L.  Bos,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

The  Christian  Ministry  was  instituted  for  the  propagation 
and  practical  enforcement  of  the  Gospel.  Though  not  foun¬ 
ded  upon  it,  as  a  Profession  it  is  in  perfect  accordance  with 
that  principle  which  under-lies  the  general  organization  of 
society,  the  classification  of  labor.  The  well-being  of  every 
community  depends  upon  the  successful  prosecution  of  a 

*Discourse,  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Franckean  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Synod,  Argusville,  N.  Y.,  June  6th,  1861,  and  published  by 
unanimous  request  ot  Synod. 
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number  of  occupations,  each  calling  in  requisition  a  distinct 
class  of  qualifications.  Whatever  a  man’s  capacity  and  apti¬ 
tude  may  be,  he  cannot  fit  himself  for  every  sphere  of  activ¬ 
ity  ;  and  were  this  possible,  without  ubiquity  he  could  not 
perform  the  numerous  services  which  need  be  going  for¬ 
ward  at  the  same  time.  A  person  who  should  resolve  to  do 
everything  himself,  to  conduct  without  aid  the  almost  endless 
list  of  avocations,  necessary  to  the  comforts  of  life,  would  be 
sure  to  find  use  for  more  then  one  pair  of  hands  and  more 
than  one  set  of  faculties ;  while  he  certainly  would  accom¬ 
plish  but  little  any  where,  and  that  little  very  imperfectly. 
The  presumption  is  that  man  may  find  ample  scope  and  occa¬ 
sion  for  his  capacity  and  his  time  in  any  one  legitimate  call¬ 
ing,  and  where  society  is  properly  constituted  and  competi¬ 
tion  is  not  ruinous,  that  one  will  afford  him  an  adequate 
support.  And  hence  the  propriety  of  the  ministry  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  profession. 

But,  as  has  already  been  said,  though  in  strict  harmony 
with  it,  the  ministry  is  not  based  upon  this  great  principle. 
Christianity  is  not  part  of  the  original  plan,  by  which  the 
wants  of  our  nature  were  to  be  supplied.  It  is  a  special  pro¬ 
vision  to  meet  an  extraordinary  emergency.  And  whatever 
is  peculiar  to  it  partakes  of  the  same  nature.  It  has  special 
objects  to  accomplish,  special  obstacles  to  overcome,  and,  of 
course,  to  be  adapted,  the  means  must  also  be  special.  And 
such  is  their  character.  Nothing  in  nature  can  take  the 
place  of  the  Spirit.  Nothing  in  literature  can  be  substituted 
for  the  Bible.  The  functions  of  no  other  office,  nor  of  all 
others  combined  can  embrace  the  purposes  of  the  ministry. 
Motives,  prompting  to  ordinary  spheres  of  activity,  grow  out 
of  the  ordinary  demands  of  the  race,  and  the  force,  with  which 
they  appeal  to  particular  minds,  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  encouragements  afforded  and  qualifications  required.  But 
whoever  enters  the  ministry,  being  in  itself  a  specialty, 
must  be  controlled  by  special  reasons,  as  it  is  a  suggestion 
of  common-sense,  that  the  service  to  be  rendered  should  be 
allowed  to  ‘determine  the  character  of  the  motives  which  lead 
to  its  performance.  The  conclusion  therefore  is,  that,  while 
a  man  may  consult  his  natural  tastes  and  personal  interests, 
whether  he  will  devote  himself  to  husbandry,  the  mechanic 
arts  or  some  other  branch  of  professional  life,  he  must  de¬ 
termine  whether  he  will  preach  the  Gospel,  by  deciding 
whether  God  has  specially  called  him  to  this  work. 
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That  this  is  clearly  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  perhaps  no 
one  will  doubt.  How  strangely  such  language  would  sound 
if  applied  to  any  other  occupation  !  Should  we  hear  a  per¬ 
son  saying,  “Woe  is  me  if  I  till  not  the  soil,  if  I  cultivate 
not  the  fine  arts,  or  if  I  do  not  engage  in  commerce,  we  should 
certainly  conclude  that  he  was  indulging  a  mirthful  propen¬ 
sity  or  that  he  was  in  a  condition  bordering  on  insanity. 
There  are  indeed  those  who  might  say  that  necessity  is  laid 
upon  them  to  engage  in  some  particular  employment,  as  their 
sustenance  depends  upon  their  labors,  while  they  are  capaci¬ 
tated  for  nothing  else.  But  it  was  in  no  such  sense  the  Apos¬ 
tle  used  this  language.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  he  was 
under  some  physical  or  economical  necessity  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  and  that  the  woe  of  want  and  starvation  would  come 
upon  him  if  he  refrained  from  it.  He  meant  that  God  had 
imposed  this  work  upon  him  as  a  duty,  and  that  as  a  Chris¬ 
tian  man  he  could  not  excuse  himself  from  it ;  that  he  was 
not  at  liberty  to  confer  with  his  own  preferences  or  personal 
interests,  that  the  requirement  was  imperative  and  to  refuse 
to  perform  it  would  be  rebellion.  In  a  word,  he  meant  that 
he  was  just  as  much  bound  to  be  a  minister,  as  he  was  to  be 
a  Christian,  to  preach  the  Gospel  as  to  practice  it* 

This  then  is  the  doctrine  of  Paul  respecting  the  ministry. 
It  involves  a  special ,  a  Divine  call.  And  this  is  the  doctrine, 
which,  however,  differently  modified  and  expressed  by  differ¬ 
ent  individuals,  is  substantially  accepted  by  all  or  nearly  all 
branches  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  would  be  easy  to  de¬ 
fine  the  idea  of  such  a  call  more  precisely  and  more  fully  to 
illustrate  its  truthfulness,  but  our  present  purpose  is  to  in¬ 
quire  more  particularly,  In  what  does  this  call  consist  ?  or 
in  other  words,  Roiv  may  a  person  know  whether  he  is  called 
to  preach  ? 

The  entire  subject  must  certainly  be  capable  of  clear  ap¬ 
prehension  and  of  an  intelligent  statement.  It  is  important, 
equally  to  those  wffio  preach  and  the  Churches  they  serve,  to 
know  whether  they  are  properly  in  the  sacred  office  or  intru¬ 
ders  there  ;  whether  they  are  mutually  to  expect  the  blessing 
or  the  curse  of  God  in  assuming  the  relation  of  pastor  and 
people.  There  must  therefore  be  some  personal  characteris¬ 
tics,  some  facts  in  experience  by  which,  beyond  the  reach  of 
reasonable  doubt,  one  may  become  satisfied  himself  and  satis¬ 
fy  others  that  the  Master  requires  him  to  labor  in  his  vine¬ 
yard.  What  then  are  some  of.  those  characteristics  and 
facts  ? 
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I.  A  Call  to  Preach  presupposes  Gifts.  Natural  en¬ 
dowments  lie  as  the  foundation  of  all  progress  in  mental  and 
moral  culture,  and  are  the  only  instrumentalities,  upon  which 
direct  dependence  can  be  made  for  relative  usefulness.  That 
God  not  only  makes  use  of  the  “weak  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  things  which  are  mighty,”  but  even  “the  things, 
which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  the  things  that  are,”  is  in¬ 
deed  a  statement  resting  upon  high  authority.  But  we  have 
no  reasons  for  believing  that  he  ever  has  or  that  he  ever  will 
employ  persons  who  are  radically  defective  in  constitutional 
balance  and  vigor,  as  the  chosen  ministers  of  his  word. 

In  naming  several  of  those  gifts ,  the  absence  of  which, 
must  be  sufficient  indication  that  a  man  was  not  intended  for 
the  ministry,  we  shall  mention, 

1.  Common  Sense.  And  by  this  should  not  be  meant, 
merely  that  a  person  possesses  some  capacity,  it  may  be, 
some  intellectual  brilliance  ;  but  we  should  understand  by  it 
a  sound  practical  judgment.  It  implies  a  mind,  capable  of 
deciding  upon  the  nature  and  relative  importance  of  things 
with  discriminating  accuracy.  The  assumption,  that  God  has 
invested  those  with  the  functions  of  the  sacred  office  who  are 
unable  to  distinguish  the  different  shades  of  character  among 
their  hearers  or  to  select  subjects  suitable  to  occasions,  is  a 
shameful  reflection  upon  his  infiinite  wisdom.  He  surely  re¬ 
quires  no  man  to  rear  the  superstructure  of  a  personal  char¬ 
acter,  with  the  materials  of  even  the  foundations  of  which  he 
has  not  been  furnished.  We  should  not  insist  upon  such  an 
elevated  view  of  this  gift  as  to  leave  none  in  possession  of  it 
but  the  children  of  genius,  while  at  the  same  time  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  sink  it  below  that  grade  of  intellectuality 
where  nothing  but  imbecility  is  found.  The  judgment  of  the 
masses  may  be  regarded  as  a  tolerably  correct  test  on  this 
subject.  The  man’s  mental  density  is  above  suspicion,  who  is 
unqualifiedly  endorsed  by  public  opinion.  While  those,  who 
are  always  arrayed  against  the  established  sentiments  and 
usages  of  the  great  majority  of  their  fellow-men,  are  justly 
liable  to  suspicion  and  ought  to  suspect  themselves.  To  this 
rule  we  ought  perhaps  to  make  two  exceptions.  The  one  is 
that  of  persons,  possessing  such  elevation  and  breadth  of  in¬ 
tellect  as  to  place  them  bejmnd  the  range  of  ordinary  minds. 
The  other  is  a  class  who,  though  not  wanting  in  depth  and 
force  of  mind,  are  constitutionally  eccentric,  and  always  see¬ 
ing  things  from  points  of  observation  occupied  by  no  one  else, 
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and  accordingly  obtaining  views  altogether  peculiar  to  them¬ 
selves.  Of  the  first  there  are  but  few,  and  no  better  evidence 
of  the  want  of  common  sense  can  be  afforded  than  the  arro- 
gation  of  that  rank.  Eccentricity  is  a  misfortune,  if  it  is  not 
a  fault.  The  eccentric  man  may  have  sense  enough,  but  the 
kind,  being  peculiar,  is  not  only  not  available  for  many  of 
the  purposes  of  life,  but  exceedingly  troublesome  in  every 
respect.  God  may  call  some  such  men  to  the  ministry,  but 
as  they  are  exceptions  themselves,  they  cannot  be  judged  by 
general  rules. 

2.  Susceptibility  of  Cultivation  is  necessarily  embraced  in 
every  rational  view  of  a  call  to  the  ministry.  There  is  a  type 
of  mind,  of  which  very  little  development  may  be  expected. 
And  there  is  another  type  having,  it  may  be,  remarkable  ex¬ 
pansiveness  and  aptitude  in  some  things,  but  very  deficient, 
or  possibly  entirely  wanting  in  these  qualities  in  every  other 
direction.  There  are,  for  example,  some  good  general  schol¬ 
ars,  who  are  yet  so  destitute  of  musical  endowments,  that  the 
most  thorough  and  protracted  training  would  scarcely  enable 
them  to  distinguish  one  note  from  another.  Now  we  may 
not  presume  that  God  makes  choice  of  any  one,  as  an  ambas¬ 
sador  of  the  cross,  who  is  not  capacitated  for  every  class  of 
culture  which  is  needed  to  prepare  him  for  his  calling.  No 
spontaneous  growth  of  the  faculties,  no  miraculous  bestow- 
ment  of  ability  may  be  anticipated.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  God 
employs  the  gifts  of  nature,  and  requires  us  to  make  use  of 
the  ordinary  means  of  improving  those  gifts  with  a  view  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose.  Grace  is  granted  to  aid 
nature  only  where  and  when  such  aid  is  indispensable.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  whoever  ignores  the  importance  of  mental  discip¬ 
line  upon  the  presumption,  that  he  can  make  dependence  up¬ 
on  an  instantaneous  inspiration,  is  an  object  of  pity  rather 
than  hope,  while  if  he  has  been  driven  to  this  conclusion  by 
fruitless  educational  endeavors,  any  impressions  which  he 
may  cherish,  that  the  Gospel  ministry  is  his  vocation,  only 
the  more  certainly  proves  him  to  be  the  victim  of  self-decep¬ 
tion. 

3.  A  call  to  the  ministry  presupposes  a  certain  grade  of 
Communicative  Faculties.  No  matter  how  rare  and  costly 
the  jewel,  while  locked  up  in  the  casket,  its  beauty  can  never 
be  admired,  its  value  never  appreciated.  The  sealed  foun¬ 
tain  sends  forth  no  sparkling  waters,  either  to  dance  in  the 
sunlight,  promote  the  growth  of  vegetation  or  refresh  the 
thirsty  traveller.  And  the  most  treasured  truths,  however, 
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thoroughly  digested  and  methodically  stored  away  in  the 
mind,  will  never  edify  the  Christian  convert  nor  lead  the 
dark-minded  sinner  to  Christ.  The  preacher  must  be  able 
to  express  his  thoughts  and  emotions  in  all  their  varying 
forms  and  modifications;  to  express  them  clearly,  attractive¬ 
ly,  forcibly.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  can  write  intelligently 
or  even  elegantly  ;  he  must,  either  with  or  without  his  manu¬ 
script,  convey  his  sentiments  and  feelings  to  other  minds  or¬ 
ally,  so  as  to  interest  and  make  himself  understood.  It  is 
true  that  this  faculty  is  susceptible  of  wonderful  cultivation. 
And  this  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  to  the  injury  of  those 
who  are  entitled  to  our  sympathy  and  encouragement.  When 
the  mind  is  full  of  matter  and  the  heart  all  on  fire  with  en¬ 
thusiasm,  the  tongue,  that  is  dumb,  can  scarcely  refrain 
from  speaking,  while  if  it  be  touched  by  the  talismanic  pow¬ 
er  of  a  persistent  discipline,  it  will  at  length  wax  eloquent 
and  the  slow  of  speech  will  become  a  son  of  thunder.  We 
must  not  forget  Moses  whose  plea,  that  he  could  not  speak 
well,  was  unavailing  with  God  ;  nor  Demosthenes  whose  untir¬ 
ing  application  conquered  even  natural  obstructions  and 
placed  him  before  his  own  nation  and  the  world,  a  model  of 
eloquence.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  “thorn  in  the 
flesh”  of  which  the  apostle  Paul  complained,  was  a  stammer¬ 
ing  tongue,  but  allowing  the  conjecture  to  be  correct,  it  did 
not,  though  a  source  of  great  anxiety,  relieve  him  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  which  was  laid  upon  him  to  preach  the  Gospel,  while 
the  grace  vouchsafed  to  him  was  sufficient  to  crown  his  labors 
with  abundant  success.  Indeed,  our  own  observation  must 
be  all  convincing  on  this  subject.  Who  has  not  known  per¬ 
sons,  unable  at  first  to  utter  with  propriety  two  consecutive 
sentences,  finally  distinguish  themselves  by  their  masterly 
oratorical  performances  ?  But  while  all  this,  and  more,  is 
true,  we  must  yet  insist  upon  what  was  first  asserted.  A  cer¬ 
tain  grade  of  communicative  ability,  natural  ability,  must 
exist  as  the  foundation  of  all  hope  of  improvement.  He  who 
can  never  learn  to  talk  will  never  befit  to  preach. 

4.  The  last  item  to  be  noticed  is  Taste.  By  this  we  mean 
a  sense  of  fitness ,  or  the  perception  of  what  is  right  and 
proper  with  regard  to  manner,  times,  occasions  and  classes  of 
individuals.  The  connection  between  Ethics  and  JEesthetics 
between  the  morally  right  and  the  morally  beautiful,  between 
propriety  and  efficiency,  is  much  more  intimate  than  many 
seem  to  suppose.  In  fact,  taste  and  conscience  perform  the 
same  functions,  only  in  different  departments.  And  if  the 
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lack  of  the  former  is  not  so  fatal  to  personal  piety,  it  is  scarce¬ 
ly  less  deplorable  in  the  effect  upon  one’s  usefulness.  An  ele¬ 
vated  taste  imparts  grace  to  goodness  and  beauty  to  holiness. 
And  no  one  needs  a  nicer  discernment  of  what  is  befitting 
different  occasions  and  the  distinctive  shades  of  social  refine¬ 
ment  than  does  the  minister  of  Christ;  and  no  one  should  be 
more  prompt  in  his  discoveries  or  versatile  in  his  habits  to 
avoid  awkward  blunders,  which  excite  disgust,  and  an  unbend¬ 
ing  stiffness  which  is  sure  to  repel.  Neither  a  massive  intel¬ 
lect,  nor  a  flashing  genius,  the  force  of  logical  arrangement 
nor  the  facination  of  eloquent  utterance  ;  neither  the  origin¬ 
ality,  which  startles,  nor  the  flights  of  imagination  which  be¬ 
wilder,  can  compensate  for  the  want  of  good  taste ;  if  in¬ 
deed  such  qualities  and  performances  can  exist  without  it. 
In  fact  the  great  object  of  the  ministry  can  hardly  be  secured 
without  a  tolerable  degree  of  this  qualification.  A  man  must 
gain  hearers  as  well  as  get  something  to  say  to  them,  and  he 
must  interest  before  he  can  instruct  them.  And  as  a  general 
thing,  the  manner  of  delivering  a  discourse  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  with  a  view  to  effect  than  the  matter  or  the  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  frame  work  of  an  argument  or  an  appeal  may  be 
faultless ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  airs  of  the  preacher  and 
his  style  of  utterance,  instead  of  convincing  the  understand¬ 
ing  or  moving  the  heart  of  the  hearer,  it  may  be  listened  to 
with  inattention  or  rejected  with  disdain  ;  while  every  one 
knows  that  the  best  pulpit  efforts  may  be  counteracted  by  un¬ 
couth  bearing  on  the  street  or  boorishness  in  the  parlor. 

These  then  are  some  of  those  characteristics  which  in  the 
ministry  are  indispensable  ;  and  it  is  the  height  of  presump¬ 
tion  to  suppose  that  God  calls  any  man  to  it  w'ho  neither  has 
nor  is  capable  of  acquiring  them. 

II.  Our  next  Proposition  is,  that  a  Call  to  the  Minis¬ 
try  presupposes  Grace. 

No  furniture  of  the  mind  can  be  accepted  as  a  substitute 
for  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart.  However  richly  en¬ 
dowed  by  nature  and  polished  by  education,  the  work  of 
grace  must  be  superadded  to  authenticate  a  Divine  call.  Be¬ 
tween  the  conditions  and  tendencies  of  the  Christian  and 
the  carnal  mind  the  contrast  is  too  decided  to  tolerate  the 
thought  that  the  difference  may  be  overlooked  in  the  choice 
of  a  shepherd  for  the  Lord’s  flock.  It  is  neither  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  reason  or  revelation  to  suppose  that  the  agency  of 
enmity  may  be  employed  to  excite  Jove,  or  the  influence  of 
darkness  to  produce  light.  “If  the  blind  lead  the  blind, 
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both  will  fall  into  the  ditch.”  It  is  indeed  as  true  in  the 
moral  as  in  the  physical  world,  that  antagonisms  mutually 
effect  each  other ;  but  the  effect  is  repulsion,  not  attrac¬ 
tion.  Affinities  are  established  only  between  natures,  which 
are  homogeneous,  and  the  only  hope  of  preventing  evil  or 
reforming  from  it,  is  to  bring  the  evil-doer  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  positive  good.  But  it  is  not  so  necessary  to  in¬ 
sist  upon  the  fact  itself,  that  God  does  not  employ  wicked 
men  to  preach  his  word,  as  to  notice  some  of  the  reasons  of 
that  fact.  Of  these  there  are  three  which  briefly  claim  our 
attention. 

1.  No  unregenerate  man ,  from  proper  motives,  ivill  seek 
the  work  of  the  Grospel  minister.  By  its  legitimate  object, 
our  sinful  nature  will  never  be  allured  or  controlled.  If  a 
sinner  will  not  come  to  Christ,  that  he  may  have  life,  he  cer¬ 
tainly  will  not  engage  in  his  self-denying  service  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  bringing  honor  to  his  name.  The  profession,  it  is 
true,  is  not  without  its  attractions  even  to  those  who  know 
nothing;  of  the  constraining:  love  of  Christ.  Ambition  may 
feed  upon  its  prominence;  pride  may  be  gratified  with  its 
notoriety  ;  a  taste  for  literature  may  be  captivated  by  its  ad¬ 
vantages  ;  admiration  of  oratory  may  feast  upon  the  desire 
for  its  performances;  the  love  of  ease  and  the  love  of  lucre 
may  alike,  by  improper  misapprehension,  fancy  it  as  a  field 
of  indulgence;  while  dreamy  romance  and  the  spirit  of  ad¬ 
venture  may  anticipate,  amid  its  sternest  duties  and  most 
rigid  self-denials,  opportunities  for  ministering  to  morbid  pro¬ 
pensities,  or,  in  temporary  obliviousness,  for  loosing  sight  of 
selfish  disappointments. 

And,  prompted  by  such  considerations,  many,  no  doubt, 
have  entered  the  sacred  office,  and,  because  they  have  rea¬ 
lized  their  expectations  by  subordinating  its  holy  functions 
to  the  most  unholy  gratifications,  or,  learning  their  mistake, 
and  loathing  every  thing  connected  with  it,  have  sooner  or 
later  been  overtaken  by  the  consequences  of  their  wicked¬ 
ness  and  folly  and  at  the  same  time  disgraced  themselves  and 
their  calling.  It  would  be  easy  to  furnish  an  extended  list 
of  persons  whose  history  strikingly  illustrates  this  statement. 
They  ran,  but  they  were  not  sent.  They  were  among  God’s 
servants,  but  they  were  not-of  them;  while  their  apostacies 
only  more  firmly  establish  the  truth,  that  God  calls  none, 
whom  by  his  renovating  power  he  does  not  prepare  for  their 
vocation.  And  such  will  honor  and  serve  the  ministry  in¬ 
stead  of  making  the  ministry  honor  and  serve  them. 
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2.  The  graceless  minister  cannot  discern  for  himself, 
much  less  communicate  to  others  the  true  idea  of  spiritual 
things.  He  may  master  the  history  of  Christianity;  he  may 
comprehend  its  doctrines  and  their  logical  connections  as 
matters  of  theory ;  he  may  become  familiar  with  Scripture 
phraseology  and  apply  it  to  appropriate  topics;  nay,  he  may 
learn  and  repeat  by  note  something  of  Christian  experience, 
and  speak  freely  of  joys  and  sorrows,  of  encouragements  and 
difficulties  ;  but  the  difference  between  him  and  the  true  child 
of  God,  is  as  was  the  difference  between  the  Samaritans, 
hearing  the  woman  from  the  well  speak  of  the  Messiah,  and 
seeing  him  for  themselves.  And  the  teachings  of  such  a  one, 
will  compare  with  the  teachings  of  him  who  has  sat  at  the 
Master’s  feet  and  leaned  upon  his  breast,  as  do  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  dangers,  hardships,  battles,  landscapes,  architecture, 
and  picture-galleries,  as  given  by  a  person  who  has  taken  his 
ideas  from  books  and  drawings,  when  compared  with  the  life¬ 
like  delineations  of  one,  wffio  has  gone  through  those  dangers, 
endured  those  hardships,  fought  those  battles,  and  gazed  up¬ 
on  those  landscapes  and  works  of  genius.  The  unregenerate 
man  may  preach  repentance  ;  he  may  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  word  and  state  the  several  features  of  the  work,  with 
verbal  accuracy.  He  may  insist  upon  its  necessity  and  the 
consequences  of  impenitence ;  but  he  cannot  lead  the  inquir¬ 
ing  soul  through  all  the  difficulties,  which  lie  between  our  per¬ 
verse  nature  and  a  holy  God.  He  knows  nothing  of  them. 
They  were  never  fully  written  out,  so  that  he  could  learn 
them  from  books,  and  he  has  never  encountered  them  so  as  to 
understand  by  experience.  No  more  can  he  impart  just 
views  of  depravity,  the  deceitfulness  of  the  heart  and  the 
danger  of  living  in  sin,  who  has  not  seen  his  own  heart  in 
the  light  of  a  holy  law ;  nor  can  he  unfold  the  peace  and 
joy  of  a  justifying  faith,  except  he  has  experienced  for  him¬ 
self  a  blessed  deliverance  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In 
selecting  a  guide  into  the  great  temple  of  truth  and  grace  for 
those  who  are  besotted  by  sin  and  bewildered  by  error,  God 
has  not  appointed  those  who  have  never  been  initiated  into 
that  temple,  but  who  are  themselves  as  much  under  the  pow¬ 
er  and  dominion  of  sin  as  those,  they  should  direct,  and  have 
as  much  need  of  guidance.  As  well  might  we  suppose  that 
a  judicious  father  would  employ  a  blind  man  to  give  instruc¬ 
tion  to  his  children  on  optics,  or  as  a  music  teacher,  one  who 
is  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  discordant  and  harmon¬ 
ious  sounds.  No  such  absurdities  disfigure  the  Divine  plan. 
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3.  A  final  reason  why  the  great  Shepherd  never  sends 
men  destitute  of  piety  into  his  fold  is,  that  there  can  be  no 
sympathy  betiveen  them  and  the  sheep.  Sympathy,  to  be 
discriminating  and  worthy  of  the  name,  can  only  grow  out  of 
a  common  experience.  We  may  pity  the  unfortunate  without 
having  been  unfortunate  ourselves.  We  may  admire  or  envy 
our  superiors  without  having  realized  a  like  position  or  similar 
qualifications.  But  we  never  can  appreciate  the  sufferings  of 
the  one  or  the  delights  of  the  other,  so  as  to  occasion  the  truly 
sympathetic  response.  If  we  have  labored  through  the  slough 
of  despond,  if  we  have  felt  the  miry  clay  giving  way  beneath 
our  feet  and  clinging  to  our  garments,  our  natures  can  yearn 
over  those  who  are  yet  sinking  there,  as  well  as  over  those 
who,  though  escaped  from  it,  are  not  washed  from  its  pollu¬ 
tions.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  Church  needs  more 
sympathy  than  instruction.  She  has  more  difficulties  in  her 
practice  than  in  her  theory,  in  her  feelings  than  in  her  faith ; 
while  she  is  much  more  susceptible  to  those  than  to  these. 
Light  may  fall  upon  the  understanding  with  all  the  brilliancy 
of  moon-beams  on  burnished  steel,  and  leave  the  heart  as 
hard  and  cold.  It  is  the  province  of  light  alone  to  make 
manifest,  while  love  is  the  power  which  transforms.  If  the 
children  of  God  can  have  but  one  in  their  leaders,  let  them 
have  the  heart  that  glows  with  affectionate  solicitude,  rather 
than  the  cold  intellect,  which  glows  with  bewildering  effulgence. 
Let  them  have  pastors  who  can  carry  out  the  apostolic  injunc¬ 
tion,  to  weep  with  those  that  weep  and  rejoice  with  those  who 
rejoice.  Let  them  realize  in  their  heart  of  hearts,  the  an¬ 
swering  thrill,  that  those  who  watch  for  their  souls  know  how 
to  feel  for  them  as  well  as  how  to  impart  knowledge  to  them. 
In  the  mazes  of  despondency  ;  beneath  the  weight  of  crushing 
care,  in  the  keen  anguish  of  bereavement,  amid  the  whirl  of 
manifold  temptations,  let  them  not  be  chilled  with  cold  and 
formal  teachings,  but  let  them  rather  be  soothed,  consoled, 
cheered  and  supported  by  the  gushings  of  a  sympathetic  heart. 
It  is  to  this  end  that  the  Saviour  generally  affords  his  servants 
ample  and  diversified  experience,  that  from  this  source  they 
may  meet  the  spiritual  wants  of  his  people.  That  there  are 
hirelings  in  the  fold  who  look  with  amazement  upon  the  pant- 
ings  of  the  flock,  is  evident,  but  surely,  God  never  sent  them 
there. 
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III.  Is  THEN  SUCCESS  IN  PREACHING  THE  GOSPEL  A  NE¬ 
CESSARY  OR  RELIABLE  EVIDENCE  OE  A  DlVINE  CALL  ? 

Let  care  be  taken  to  distinguish  between  this  and  another, 
with  which  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded.  Will  those ,  ivhom 
Cod  has  called ,  he  successful  f  Though  very  similar  in  form, 
they  are  so  dissimilar  in  fact  that  one  should  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  the  other  in  the  negative.  That  the  heaven- 
commissioned  ambassador  shall  not  “labor  in  vain  nor  spend 
his  strength  for  naught,”  the  Scriptures  clearly  teach.  “Fol¬ 
low  me,”  said  Jesus,  “and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men.” 
They  had  the  assurance  that  they  should  not  only  fish  for, 
but  “catch  men.”  But  whether  that  success  was  to  be  a  pre¬ 
requisite  proof,  that  God  required  them  to  preach  the  gospel, 
is  quite  a  different  thing.  A  Divine  of  some  distinction  in 
another  denomination  recently  maintained  that  no  other  could 
be  satisfactory,  without  this.  We  take  issue  with  him.  Our 
proposition  is  that,  as  a  test ,  this  is  altogether  inadmissible  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  question,  whether  a  man  is  successful  in  the 
ministry  has  nothing  to  do  with  settling  the  other  question, 
whether  he  ought  to  be  there.  We  offer  the  following  as 
proof. 

1.  Ma7iy  ministers  have  for  a  timeheen  apparently  success¬ 
ful ,  who  in  the  end  have  furnished  unmistakable  evidence 
that  they  were  intruders  from  the  first.  We  say  apparently 
because  we  can  only  judge  from  appearances.  We  know 
little  about  success.  There  is  no  subject  upon  which  we  are 
so  liable  to  be  deceived.  A  man  may  attract  a  crowd,  may 
get  up  great  excitements  and  add  large  numbers  to  the  Church ; 
and  these  results  may  be  called  success.  In  a  great  number 
of  such  instances,  however,  a  few  years  have  demonstrated 
that  such  men  have  made  more  apostates  than  converts,  and 
produced  more  rush-light  excitements  than  genuine  revivals. 
And  what  is  worse  still,  not  a  few  of  this  class  have  disgraced 
themselves  and  created  universal  distrust  of  all  measures  and 
movements  with  which  they  have  been  connected.  And 
grant,  if  you  please,  that  sound  conversions  have  been  numer¬ 
ous  in  a  given  minister’s  field  of  labor,  who  is  to  determine 
how  many  of  them  have  been  the  fruit  of  the  earnest  prayers 
and  unnoticed  efforts  of  one  or  more  private  members  of  the 
Church  ! 

2.  Again  :  a  man  may  toil  on  for  many  years  without  any 
visible  results  ;  he  may  sow  an  abundance  of  good  seed  and 
water  it  a  long  time  with  his  tears ,  and  finally  reap  a 
bountiful  harvest.  But  according  to  the  theory  under  con- 
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sideration  he  ought  to  have  become  satisfied  in  the  mean  time, 
that  he  was  out  of  his  place  and  abandoned  it.  Besides,  in 
given  fields  the  earnest  and  judicious  labor  of  a  life  time  may 
merely  prepare  the  way  for  results,  and  hence  the  work  be 
left,  just  as  they  were  about  to  be  realized.  Another  enters 
into  his  labors,  puts  in  his  sickle  and  has  nothing  to  do  but 
reap.  Shall  we  regard  the  one  as  unsuccessful  and  conse¬ 
quently  uncalled,  and  the  other  as  having  furnished  ample 
proof  that  he  is  God’s  chosen  servant?  The  truth  is  we  know 
next  to  nothing,  either  in  reference  to  the  origin  or  the  char¬ 
acter  of  results.  And  we  are  to  judge  no  man  by  them. 
His  actions  are  the  fruit  by  which  we  may  know  him,  but 
for  the  consequences  of  his  actions  he  is  not  to  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible.  Success  is  from  Grod. 

3.  Finally,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  this  question 
must  be  settled  before  a  man  makes  trial  of  himself.  He 
must  rest  upon  his  convictions.  They  must1  be  satisfactory. 
He  must  act  upon  them,  in  the  most  solemn  and  decisive 
manner.  A  young  man  in  making  choice  of  the  ministry, 
turns  away  from  other  inviting,  honorable,  lucrative,  it  may 
be,  and  useful  spheres  of  activity.  He  may  meet  much  op¬ 
position,  perhaps  from  his  dearest  friends.  He  devotes,  pos¬ 
sibly  a  score  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  close  confinement 
and  hard  study,  and  expends,  or  incurs  an  indebtedness  of  a 
large  sum  of  money,  to  say  nothing  of  other  items  of  self- 
denial  with  which  every  student  is  conversant.  Now,  must 
he  do  all  this  upon  an  uncertainty  ?  Must  his  entire  prepar¬ 
atory  course  be  pursued  under  the  dark  shadows  of  doubt  ? 
And  if  in  his  first  attempts  at  preaching,  he  sees  no  good, 
must  he  allow  doubt  to  deepen,  until  distrust,  fear,  despond¬ 
ency —  enough  to  stamp  desolation  upon  any  man’s  soul  and 
service — cause  him  to  abandon,  at  once  and  forever,  the  work, 
to  which  he  had  wrongly  supposed  he  was  called  !  Such  doc¬ 
trine  is  as  pernicious  in  its  practical  influence  as  it  is  unphil- 
osophical  in  theory.  In  fact,  for  aught  w7e  can  see  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  destroys  the  idea  of  a  call  from  God,  unless  in  a 
very  distant  sense.  The  call,  according  to  this  view,  is  to  come 
from  experiments,  and  to  be  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
the  senses.  Add  to  this,  that  by  its  doubt-engendering  influ¬ 
ence  it  blights  the  very  hope  of  that  success  which  is  its  foun¬ 
dation.  Let  such  notions,  if  cherished,,  be  given  up.  Let 
the  decision  of  the  great  question  be  the  first  thing  in  order. 
Let  it  be  settled,  not  hurriedly,  but  fully  and  firmly  ;  and  let 
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that  decision  support  the  student  in  his  studies  and  the  min¬ 
ister  in  his  ministrations.  Let  him  feel  at  every  step  that 
necessity  is  laid  upon  him,  that  there  is  a  woe  resting  upon 
him,  if  he  preaches  not  the  Gospel. 

IV.  If  now  we  have  stated  intelligently  what  is  pre-sup- 
posed,  and  upon  what  we  must  not  make  dependence,  we  have 
reached  the  point  at  which  we  may  directly  consider  in  what 
a  special  call  consists,  by  what  agencies  it  is  effected,  and  how 
we  become  cognizant  of  it.  While  the  characteristics  no¬ 
ticed  are  indispensable  ;  they  are  not  separately,  or  all  com¬ 
bined,  sufficient  in  themselves.  What  is  needed,  in  addition,  is 
the  internal  conviction  that  God  requires  us  to  preach  his 
word.  The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  one  of  the  standards 
of  another  denomination  by  the  test  question  :  “Do  you 
trust  that  you  are  inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  take 
upon  you  the  office  of  the  ministry  ?”  Now  this  conviction 
is  produced  just  as  is  in  any  other  religious  impression,  chief¬ 
ly  by  the  Word,  the  Spirit  and  the  Providences  of  God.  It 
is  just  as  directly  from  God,  as  is  the  conviction  that  we  are 
sinners  and  need  salvation,  and  may  be  just  as  satisfactory  as 
are  the  evidences  of  pardon.  We  need  no  more  be  left  in 
doubt  respecting  the  one  than  the  other,  as  they  rest  upon 
the  same  evidences  in  kind,  and  may  in  both  be  alike  conclu¬ 
sive.  It  may  be  further  observed. 

1.  That  this  coviction  must  be  clear.  There  should  be  no 
question  as  to  the  character  of  our  motives,  no  vacillation  as 
to  the  specific  object,  no  confounding  this  with  other  general 
impressions,  or  balancing  it  against  them,  but  a  simple  clear 
conviction,  that  necessity  is  laid  upon  us  and  that  we  are 
subject  to  the  “woe  if  we  preach  not  the  Gospel.” 

2.  It  should  be  lasting ,  not  merely  occasional  and  momen¬ 
tary.  Like  all  other  convictions,  it  may,  of  course,  be  more 
vivid  and  impressive  at  one  time  than  at  an  other.  There  may 
indeed  be  intervals,  during  which  doubts  preponderate,  but 
the  effect  of  all  these  agitations  will  be  to  sink  it  still  deeper 
in  the  mind.  A  mere  flash  of  excitement  will  subside  when 
the  cause  ceases  to  exist.  But  a  conviction,  to  become  a  con¬ 
trolling  principle  of  action,  must  be  permanent.  It  should 
rise  with  us  as  we  rise  in  spiritual  elevation ;  it  should  settle 
upon  us  even  in  religious  declension,  nor  abandon  us  in  the 
most  dreadful  back-slidings ;  if  we  should  thus  wander  from 
God. 
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3.  It  must  be  Beep,  taking  hold  upon  the  very  foundations 
of  our  experience  and  the  principles  of  life  itself.  It  must 
be  so  deeply  rooted  that  no  cavil  can  overcome  it,  no  sophis¬ 
try  undermine  it,  no  discouragements  wear  it  away.  Amid 
the  clamor  of  carnal  propensities,  the  voice  of  conscience 
should  ring  out  with  clarion  clearness,  “Woe  is  me  if  I 
preach  not  the  Gospel.”  If  lucrative  motives  bear  heavily 
upon  us  and  other  spheres  excite  our  selfish  nature,  avarice, 
the  love  of  ease,  of  fame,  that  voice  should  be  heard  in  trum¬ 
pet  tones,  “Necessity  is  laid  upon  me.”  “Woe  is  me  if  I 
preach  not  the  Gospel.”  If  social  attachments  hold  us  firmly 
and  tender  affection  for  family  and  friends  would  lure  us  to 
linger  within  the  charmed  circle  of  home,  with  the  fair  pros¬ 
pect  and  promise  of  combining  religious  usefulness  with  social 
gratification,  nay,  if  the  tears  of  relative  entreaty,  the  sighs 
of  parental  disappointment,  the  soft  persuasions  of  wedded 
love,  all  unite  in  one  overwhelming  appeal  against  our  sense 
of  duty,  whatever  agitation  our  emotional  n'ature  may  exper¬ 
ience  to  that  sense  of  duty,  we  must  bow  with  unreserved 
submission.  Even  if  adverse  providences  frown  upon  us, 
and  rise  like  mountain  barriers  before  us,  we  must  not  waver, 
wTe  must  not  be  overawed.  Delay  may  be  inevitable,  but  re¬ 
treat  should  be  regarded  as  impossible.  This  solemn  conviction 
must  sustain  and  control  us.  We  must  be  led  by  it  as  by 
the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire.  With  this  aspect  of  the  subject 
the  mind  must  be  made  familiar,  until  the  rebellious  will  is 
effectually  subdued  and  every  antagonistic  element  is  brought 
into  sweet  acquiescence  with  the  Divine  mandate ;  then  the 
stern  “necessity”  will  be  changed  into  a  glorious  privilege 
and  that  appalling  “woe,”  into  a  precious  promise. 

In  conclusion  we  see  that  preaching  furnishes  no  occa- 
casion  for  glorying.  It  is  indeed  a  noble,  blessed  work,  a 
work  which  angels  might  covet,  but  a  work  to  which  man  must 
be  moved  by  “necessity”  before  he  will  engage  in  it.  God 
calls  him  to  it,  God  fits  him  for  it,  God  sustains  him  in  it, 
and  God  gives  the  success  which  attends  him.  Unbecoming 
as  it  is  for  any  one  in  any  sphere  to  boast  of  his  wisdom  or 
his  efficiency,  poor  dependent  creatures  as  we  all  are,  yet  least 
of  all  does  it  become  the  servant  of  Christ  to  boast,  whose 
highest  glory  it  should  be  that  Divine  power  is  made  mani¬ 
fest  through  his  weakness,  and  who  honors  his  calling  most 
when  so  humbled  under  a  sense  of  its  magnitude  as  to 
exclaim  with  the  apostle,  “Who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things  ?” 
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We  see,  too,  the  occasion  and  something  of  the  character  of 
that  “woe”  ivhich  is  pronounced  against  those  who  have  been 
called  to  pr each  but  who  are  “disobedient  to  the  heavenly  cal¬ 
ling.”  Doubtless  such  instances  occur.  An  obstinate  un¬ 
willingness  to  abandon  other  pursuits,  or  some  sophistical 
process  of  torturing  the  moral  sense,  may  for  a  time  silence 
the  conscience.  But  our  heavenly  Father  has  wisely  so  or¬ 
dered  it,  that  smothered  convictions  are  sure  at  length  to  break 
forth  with  ten-fold  force  and  clearness,  and  the  voice,  which 
utters  the  will  of  God  within  us,  though  still  and  small, 
wrhen  stifled,  will  speak  in  thunder  peals.  We  may  trifle 
with  conscience  but  we  cannot  destroy  it.  We  may  rebel 
against  the  Divine  appointments,  but  we  cannot  change  them. 
Hence,  those  who  will  not  heed  the  “necessity”  which  is  up¬ 
on  them,  while  they  cannot  shake  it  off,  may  after  a  time  find 
a  terrible  array  of  necessities  against  them.  Self-will  may 
be  -.conquered  by  the  consequences  of  disobedience,  when 
they  may  find  no  room  for  repentance,  though  they  seek  it 
earnestly  with  tears.  It  may  now  be  too  late  in  life.  The 
period  for  qualifying  themselves  is  past.  The  mind  is  rigid 
and  habit  is  fixed.  The  obligations  of  the  husband  and  the 
father  are  upon  them,  and  while  their  convictions  are  increas¬ 
ingly  vivid  and  inflexible,  opposing  obstacles  multiply  and 
become  insurmountable. 

Some  are  too  obstinate  to  bend  or  even  acknowledge  their 
•wrong,  yet  drag  out  a  miserable  existence  amid  reverses  and 
disasters.  Their  business  plans  are  frustrated  ;  their  schemes 
of  ambition  are  disappointed,  their  families  are  distracted  by 
sickness  and  death,  desolation  stares  them  in  the  face,  until 
life  itself  becomes  a  burden.  And  what  they  suffer  during 
all  this  time  from  remorse  of  conscience,  no  pen  can  de¬ 
scribe.  Utter  recklessness  is  before  them  and  they  run  in¬ 
to  it  rapidly. 

Others  seek  to  sustain  their  religious  hope  and  reputation. 
They  are  active  in  the  Church  and  seek  to  be  useful  in  differ¬ 
ent  spheres  ;  but  find  mercy  they  never  can  so  long  as  their 
wills  are  unsubdued.  Their  blemished  sacrifices  will  be 
spurned.  God  will  enter  into  no  compromises  with  them. 
And  unless  they  give  up  their  controversy  they  are  sure  to 
become  “filled  with  their  own  way.”  Such  frequently  seek 
rest  in  infidelity.  Many  of  the  most  barefaced  sceptics  and 
boldest  scoffers  have  reached  their  pre-eminence  in  error  and 
wickedness  in  this  way.  And  now  perhaps  as  a  quieting  pro- 
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cess,  they  ridicule  the  convictions  they  could  not  resist  and 
the  duties  they  would  not  perform. 

Here  is  an  explanation  of  the  ruin,  into  which  so  many 
promising  young  men,  once  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
Church,  are  involved.  They  know  what  God  requires  of 
them,  but  they  will  not  submit  to  his  will.  They  are  too 
proud  to  accept  a  calling  which  almost  necessarily  excludes 
them  from  wealth,  political  preference  and  other  means  of 
human  glory.  There  are  but  few  steps  between  obstinacy 
and  abandonment. 

We  see,  also,  that  no  one  called  to  this  worlc  is  at  liberty  to  * 
retire  from  it,  unless  the  considerations  involved  are  effectu¬ 
ally  removed.  If  the  call  is  from  God,  he  only  has  the  right 
to  suspend  or  countermand  it.  If  he  is  pleased  to  do  this, 
of  course,  the  facts  and  circumstances,  which  combine  to  make 
up  that  call,  will  cease  to  exist.  A  broken  constitution  or 
impaired  faculties  may  be  taken  as  evidences  that  the  Mas¬ 
ter  means  to  excuse  us.  But  to  give  up  the  ministry  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  worldly  competency,  because  we  have  become 
tired  of  its  hardships  and  privations,  or  because  some  more 
flattering  sphere  opens  before  us,  is  not  simple  disobedience  ; 
it  is  treachery.  And  it  would  be  well  for  such  to  remember 
that  their  convenience  will  not  remove  the  “necessity,”  while 
they  should  regard  as  applicable  to  themselves  the  language 
of  sacred  authority,  “Woe  is  unto  me  if  I  preach  not  the 
Gospel. ’’ 

Let  us  who  have  consecrated  ourselves  to  this  work,  never 
seek  the  cool  shades  of  retirement  so  long  as  we  are  fit 
for  active  service.  We  may  lessen  our  labors  with  a  consci¬ 
entious  and  discriminating  regard  to  the  decline  of  our  en¬ 
ergies  and  powers  of  endurance  ;  but  let  it  be  our  prayerful 
aim  to  be  found  in  our  place,  when  the  summons  shall  come, 
and  to  fall  with  our  harness  on. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

EXPOSITION  OF  ROMANS  VIII:  33-39. 

33.  Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect  ?  It  is  God 
that  justifieth.  34.  Who  is  he  that  condemneth  ?  It  is  Christ  that 
died,  yea  rather,  that  is  risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  who  also  raaketh  intercession  for  us.  35.  Who  shall  separate 
us  from  the  love  of  Christ  ?  shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  or  persecu¬ 
tion,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword  ?  36.  As  it  is  written, 

For  thy  sake  we  are  killed  all  the  day  long  ;  we  are  accounted  as 
sheep  for  the  slaughter.  37.  Nay,  in  all  these  things  we  are  more 
than  conquerors,  through  him  that  loved  us.  38.  For  I  am  persuaded, 
that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers, 
nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  39.  Nor  height,  nor  depth, 
nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 

This  is  a  part  of  the  animated,  almost  poetical  conclusion 
of  the  doctrinal  portion  of  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  It 
is  in  reference  to  the  whole,  beginning  at  the  31st  verse,  that 
the  commentators  quote  Erasmus  as  saying :  Quid  unquam 
Cicero  dixit  grandiloquentius. 

In  the  34th  verse,  the  question  of  the  Apostle  implies  that 
no  charge  can  be  preferred  against  God’s  elect  and  sustain¬ 
ed.  Who  are  they  that  occupy  so  safe  a  position  ?  They  be¬ 
long  to  God.  They  are  his  elect,  chosen  in  Christ  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world.  Are  they  favorites,  selected  by 
God  from  amongst  men  without  reference  to  anything  in 
them  as  determining  the  choice,  selected  for  the  purpose  of 
being  conformed  to  God’s  image  ?  Election  depends  on  fore¬ 
knowledge.  It  is  foreseen  faith  ( fides  proevisa)  which  is  the 
ground  of  it.  Whom  he  foreknew,  he  did  predestinate,  call, 
justify,  and  such,  he  will  glorify.  Foreknowledge  has  refer¬ 
ence  to  development  under  Gospel  manifestations. 

Faith  in  Christ,  by  which  we  are  justified  and  are  made  the 
elect  of  God  exempts  from  indictment.  The  law  cannot 
bring  a  charge.  Man  cannot  or  if  he  should,  he  will  fail  in 
the  prosecution.  The  guarantee  of  this  is  God’s  justification. 
It  is  God  that  justifieth.  In  the  court  of  heaven,  acquittal  and 
acceptance  of  the  elect  have  taken  place.  They  have  been 
pardoned  and  are  pronounced  righteous. 

84.  Who  is  he  that  condemneth  ?  It  is  Christ  that  died, 
yea  rather,  that  is  risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the  right  hand 
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of  God,  who  also  maketh  intercession  for  us.  From  what¬ 
ever  source  condemnation  may  come,  it  is  void,  it  cannot 
avail.  Satan  may  utter  his  sentence,  man  may  concur,  but 
all  must  fall  harmless  at  the  feet  of  God’s  chosen  ones.  On 
the  surest  grounds  is  this  triumphantly  asserted.  What  are 
they  ?  Christ  has  died.  lie  suffered  for  sinners,  made  an 
atonement  for  sin ;  his  blood  which  cleanses  from  all  sin  has 
been  applied  to  them ;  they  have  been  washed  in  it,  and 
made  pure.  Their  security  is  in  this  precious  remedy  which 
they  have  received.  A  Saviour  thus  powerful  to  save,  whose 
highest  claims  are  supported  by  his  triumph  over  death,  and 
who,  although  he  has  disappeared  from  Earth,  lives  at  God’s 
right  hand  to  make  intercession  for  his  disciples,  may  well  be 
relied  on  to  shield  from  reproach  and  deliver  from  condem¬ 
nation  those  whose  trust  is  in  him. 

Free  from  apprehension,  may  the  disciple  of  Christ  be. 
Christ’s  death  releases  him  from  all  condemnatory  power ; 
what  is  still  more,  his  resurrection  strengthens  the  conviction 
that  all  is  well  and  his  continual  engagement  on  his  behalf, 
elevated  as  he  is  to  Supreme  power,  completes  the  confidence, 
that  no  enemy  can  triumph  over  him.  It  may  be  observed 
here  in  connection  with  the  intercession  of  Christ  from  which 
so  much  comfort  is  derived,  that  whilst  the  mode  of  its  per¬ 
formance  is  differently  viewed,  it  is  in  its  essential  features 
the  same,  a  fountain  of  unspeakable  comfort  to  the  true  be¬ 
liever.  It  is  thus  represented  by  Besser,  a  Lutheran  divine, 
in  the  7th  volume  of  his  Bibel  Stunden.  Who  intercedeth 
for  us,  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedeck  (Ps. 
110  :  4).  Set  forth  as  a  propitiatory  or  mercy  seat  in  his 
blood  and  having  become  a  permanent  offering  for  our  sin, 
he  pledges  the  salvation  of  his  disciples,  by  his  uninterrupted 
intercession,  for  whom  he  died,  rose,  ascended  into  heaven 
and  is  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  The  Scriptures  ex¬ 
hibit  the  persevering  intercession  of  Christ  for  the  comfort 
of  the  weak  against  the  enmity  of  the  Devil  and  the  world 
and  the  power  of  sin,  which  still  cleaves  to  them,  so  here  and 
Hebrews  4:  14-16;  7 :  25  and  John  2:  1.  Our  entire  wants 
our  sympathizing,  thoroughly-tried  High  Priest  carries  con¬ 
tinually  on  his  heart,  and  whilst  the  other  Comforter,  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  employed  in  intercession  in  our  hearts  (v.  27,  28),  the 
Son  of  God  appears  for  us  before  the  Father,  in  as  much  as  he 
occupies  his  throne  with  flesh  and  blood  like  ours  and  exposes 
to  the  Father  the  pierced  hands,  on  which  our  names  are  inscrib- 
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ed.  The  Spirit  intercedes  for  us  with  groanings,  which  cannot 
be  uttered,  Christ  intercedes  for  us  in  the  language  of  royal 
demand,  and  on  his  intercession  is  founded  the  support  of  the 
Spirit,  who  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  us.” 

The  mode  of  representation  adopted  by  Besser  is  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Lutheran  views.  Intercession  on  the  part  of 
the  Saviour  has  been  portrayed  as  consisting  simply  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  us  and  wielding  his  power  on  our  behalf.  Again  it 
has  been  set  forth  as  impassioned  pleading,  conformed  to  hu¬ 
man  procedure  and  exhibitions  of  his  humanity,  such  as  be¬ 
long  properly  to  his  humiliation.  Intermediate  between  these 
is  the  Lutheran  conception.  It  is  not  so  shadowy  as  the  one 
or  so  gross  and  carnal  as  the  other.  It  is,  however,  true, 
that  the  mode  of  representation  amongst  Lutherans  is  not 
uniform.  Whilst  Feuerborn  is  quoted  by  Tholuck  as  speak¬ 
ing  of  an  apparitio  corporalis  of  the  Son  before  his  Father  as 
an  oralis  intercessio  and  only  excluding  the  gemitus  et  expansce 
manus  as  unworthy  of  Christ,  and  Luther,  as  free  from  such 
grossness,  saying,  it  is  very  certain,  that  he  made  an  offering 
once  for  all.  But  as  we  are  constantly  sinning  and  are  weak, 
he  (Christ)  labored  continually  before  God,  that  these  sins 
and  infirmities  may  be  forgiven,  and  strength  and  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  be  imparted,  he  refers  to  Philippi,  the  emi¬ 
nent  Lutheran  Commentator  on  the  Romans  as  coinciding 
with  Calvin  on  the  subject  of  intercession.  He  quotes  in  his 
Commentary  on  this  passage  with  approbation  Calvin  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Porro  hanc  inter cessionem  carnali  sensune  metiamur , 
non  enim  cogitandus  est  supplex ,  flexis  genibus ,  manibus  ex- 
pansis  Patrem  deprecari:  sed  quia  apparet  ipse  assidue 
cum  morte  et  resurrectione  sua ,  quae  vice  sunt  externce  in - 
tercessiones ,  et  vivos  orationis  efficacium  habeat  et  Patrem  no¬ 
bis  concilient ,  atque  exorabilem  reddant ,  merito  dicitur 
intercedere. 

These  passages  have  been  pointed  interrogatively  through¬ 
out.  Olshausen  remarks  :  I  prefer,  with  Augustine,  the  in¬ 
terrogative  form  throughout,  the  vividness  of  the  language 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  it,  Dr.  Tholuck  remarks  in  the  last 
edition  of  his  Commentary  on  Romans:  “Two  forms  of  in- 
terpunction  contend  for  the  superiority.  Luth.,  Calv.,  Beza, 
Grot.,  Ruck.,  Fr.,  Tisch.,  translate  in  the  form  of  questions 
and  answers.  Since  the  time  of  Augustine,  a  concatena¬ 
tion  of  questions  has  been  advocated  by  Semi.,  Lachm., 
deW ette.  Meyer,  dissatisfied  with  both,  returns  to  the  pointing 
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of  Orig.,  Chrys.,  Ei\,  and  renders,  who  will  prosecute  ?  The 
answer  in  the  form  of  a  triumphant  counter  question  :  God 
is  the  justifier,  who  the  condemner  (no  charge  can  avail).  In 
regard  to  Christ,  he  it  is  that  died  etc.,  who  will  separate 
us  ?  This  latter,  Tholuck  considers  the  least  tenable,  whilst 
between  the  others,  he  declines  making  a  decision.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  the  interrogative  form  givds  the  passage 
great  animation,  whilst  it  is  open  to  the  objection  of  a  series 
of  questions  too  extended  to  conform  to  the  usage  of  the 
Apostle. 

The  translation  of  Olshausen  is:  Wer  wird  wider  die  Er- 
wahlten  Gottes  auftreten,  ?  Gott,  der  sie  fiir  gerecht  erklart  ? 
Wer  will  sie  verdammen  ?  Christus  der  gestorben,  vielmehr 
der  auch  auferstanden  ist  ?  der  auch  zur  Rechten  Gottes  ist, 
der  uns  auch  vertritt  ? 

Philippi  adheres  to  the  question  and  answer  form,  and  gives 
some  strong  reasons  for  not  accepting  a  punctuation,  which 
he  regards  as  attractive.  In  either  way,  it  may  be  remark¬ 
ed  that  the  sense  is  the  same.  Rhetorical  nicety  is  the  main 
point  on  which  the  solution  is  made  to  turn. 

35.  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ?  shall 
tribulation  or  distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  naked¬ 
ness,  or  peril,  or  sword  ?  The  love  of  Christ  may  be  our  love 
to  him  or  his  love  to  us.  The  latter  is  principally  designed. 
The  context  appears  to  demand  this.  The  general  idea  is, 
no  power,  however,  formidable  can  arrest  the  current  of  a 
Redeemer’s  love  towards  them  that  love  him. 

The  Christian  is  not  exempt  from  trials;  afflictions  are  al- 
loted  him.  He  must  suffer  with  his  Redeemer  and  will  be 
glorified  with  him.  His  sufferings,  however,  are  not  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  him. 
The  Apostle  is  administering  consolation  to  the  children  of 
God,  who  are  the  children  of  sorrow.  In  a  preceding  pas¬ 
sage,  he  supports  the  afflicted,  by  reminding  them  of  the 
gracious  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  Spirit,  says  he,  helpeth 
our  infirmities,  for  we  know  not  what  we  should  pray  for  as 
we  ought,  but  the  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession  for  us  with 
groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered.  Again,  we  know  all 
things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God  to  them 
who  are  called  according  to  his  purpose.  The  adverse  pow¬ 
ers,  which  may  be  conceived  to  operate  against  Christians  are 
tribulation  etc.,  may  be  regarded  as  various  external  calami¬ 
ties,  see  1  Cor.  6  :  4,  and  there  may  be  gradation  in  the  words 
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employed.  It  is  remarked  by  Philippi  that  the  words  trans¬ 
lated  tribulation  and  distress  differ  in  this,  that  the  last  is  a 
higher  grade  of  the  1st  as  in  2  Cor.  4:  8.  The  last  is  a  trib¬ 
ulation  from  which  there  can  be  no  release.  Both  involve 
the  element  of  outward  pressure,  which  is,  however,  not  to 
be  separated  from  internal  feelings,  the  one,  the  1st,  re¬ 
ferring  more  to  the  outward,  the  other  to  the  inward.  In 
reference  to  the  other  words,  we  take  the  following  referen¬ 
ces  from  Philippi,  persecution,  see  Acts  1 :  8 ;  13  :  50.  Matt. 
5:10-12;  13:  21.  John  15:  20.'  Sword  comp.  Acts  12: 
2.  Paul  refers  to  the  mode  of  his  own  death.  Comp,  in  the 
passage  1  Cor.  4 :  11-13 ;  15 :  30-32.  2  Cor.  4 :  8-11 ; 

11:  23-27. 

36.  As  it  is  written,  For  thy  sake  we  are  killed  all  the  day 
long,  we  are  accounted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter. 

Citation  from  the  44th  Psalm  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  Septuagint.  The  reference  is  specially,  as  remarked  by 
Philippi,  to  the  sword  in  the  preceding  verse.  It  will  be,  as 
it  has  been,  and  the  past  typifies  the  future.  Under  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation  the  lot  of  God’s  people  was  suffering, 
the  New  Testament  saint  realizes  the  same.  You  are  led  to 
expect  some  outward  opposition  and  amongst  the  rest  violent 
death,  so  the  Psalmist  portrays  others  of  his  time.  But 
none  of  these  things,  no  conformity  to  great  trials  of  those 
■who  have  gone  before  you  should  intimidate  you.  You  are 
safe.  Weapons  may  be  framed  against  you  ;  they  will  be,  but 
they  cannot  prosper.  The  victory  is  with  those  whom  Christ 
loves.  It  can  be  with  no  other. 

37.  Nay,  in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than  conquerors 
through  him  that  loved  us.  Olshausen  translates  :  Aber  in 
diesem  alien  iiberwinden  wir  weit  durch  den,  der  uns  gelie- 
bet  hat  ? 

Nay,  the  word  thus  translated,  remarks  one,  in  the  sense  of 
imo  vero ,  introduces  the  positive  refutation.  Philippi  re¬ 
marks  in  the  sense  of  at  widerlegt  in  der  Form  des  Ein- 
wandes. 

The  things  referred  to  are  the  afflictions  mentioned  in 
verses  35  and  36.  In  all  these,  powerful  as  they  may  be,  we 
are  abundantly  victorious,  Luther  wir  iiberwinden  weit.  On 
the  word  Philippi  remarks  :  plus  quam  vincimus ,  egregie  vin- 
cimus.  See  on  the  cumulative  rather  superlative  force  of 
the  word  ch.  5  :  20.  We  are  not  only  equal  to  these  trials 
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but  an  overmatch  for  them  (Weit  Uberlegen) :  Amplius 
quam  victores  snmus,  quoniam  in  cruce  etiam  gloriamur . 
Beza. 

Through  him  that  loved  us.  Who  ?  God  or  Christ  ?  Both 
advocated.  The  better  opinion,  Christ.  He  is  the  subject 
and  the  reference  is  to  his  death,  his  death  on  the  cross,  his 
death  for  us  than  which  there  is  no  act  of  his  love  more 
striking.  We  are  carried  back  to  the  32d  verse.  He  that 
spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  how 
shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely  give  us  all  things. 

This  argumentum  a  majori  ad  minus  implies  that  every 
blessing  may  be  expected  from  him,  who  gave  his  Son,  not 
merely  sent  him  into  the  world,  but  gave  him  up  to  the  death 
of  the  cross  that  the  way  might  be  opened  for  our  eternal  re¬ 
demption.  The  love  thus  manifested  to  Christ  is  referred  to 
in  the  37th  verse  and  it  is  through  him  that  manifested  it 
that  “die  Siegeskraft  geht  weiter  als  die  Aufgabe.” 

38,  39.  For  I  am  persuaded,  that  neither  death,  nor  life, 
nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present, 
nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other 
creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God, 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord. 

The  Apostle  expresses  his  firm  conviction,  not  merely  the 
result  of  his  own  reasoning,  but  of  a  judgment,  enlightened 
by  the  special  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  nothing 
in  the  universe  can  deprive  the  Christian  of  the  love  of  God, 
that  is,  prevail  to  induce  God  to  give  him  up  or  to  depart 
from  him.  In  regard  to  the  specification  of  inimical  influ¬ 
ences  or  destructive  agencies,  two  views  have  been  presented. 
One  is,  that  nothing  in  the  universe  can  detach  God’s  love 
from  his  children  without  assigning  a  special  sense  to  each 
particular  in  the  list  of  adverse  influences.  The  other  and 
we  think  better  decision  is,  that  every  member  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  has  its  import.  Some  of  the  specifications  may  not 
readily  yield  their  significance,  but  that  does  not  militate 
against  them.  They  may  have  meaning,  though  we  cannot 
reach  it.  Unable  to  do  so,  we  may  be  content.  Impossibil¬ 
ities  are  not  expected  of  us  and  no  exposition  however  com¬ 
plete  could  give  additional  weight  to  the  clear  announcement 
of  our  independence  of  any  and  every  hostile  power. 

However  strenuously  it  may  have  been  maintained  that 
the  language  of  the  Apostle  asserts  the  doctrine  of  the  per¬ 
severance  of  the  saints  as  held  by  Calvinists,  we  find  no 
such  perseverance  here,  nor  have  we  discovered  it  elsewhere 
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in  the  word  of  God.  It  is,  in  our  judgment,  utterly  irrecon¬ 
cilable  with  the  freedom  of  man  and  many  explicit  declara¬ 
tions  of  the  word  of  God. 

God  is  not  fickle,  he  is  not  passionate,  he  is  not  arbitrary, 
he  does  not  bestow  and  withdraw  his  favors  without  reference 
to  us.  He  accepts  the  believer.  He  is  faithful  to  his  chil¬ 
dren.  Separation  may  take  place,  but  it  must  be  initiated 
with.  us.  Whilst  the  heart  cleaves  to  him,  whilst  faith  retains 
its  lodgment  in  the  soul,  no  power  can  produce  a  divorce. 
If  we  forsake  him,  he  will  forsake  us.  If  any  man  draws 
back,  his  soul  can  have  no  pleasure  in  him.  Properly  under¬ 
stood  the  assurance  of  the  Apostle  ministers  the  richest  con¬ 
solation  ;  misunderstood  it  may  foster  a  deleterious  secu¬ 
rity. 

But  to  the  exegesis,  which  will  follow  mainly  in  the  track 
of  the  excellent  Philippi.  He  had  said  before  no  tribulation 
can  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ  and  the  reason  is  now 
given  because  nothing  can.  I  am  persuaded,  victa  omni 
dubitcitione.  Bengel.  Comp.  2  Tim.  1 : 12.  Neither  death  nor 
life — this  is  connected  with  36.  The  explanation  of  Grotius  : 
Neque  mortis  rnetus ,  neque  vitae  spes  is  not  a  minute  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  words  but  gives  the  sense. 

Nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers.  The  question 
W’hether  good  or  bad  angels,  or  both,  whether  principalities 
are  good  or  bad  has  not  been  without  perplexity.  Commen¬ 
tators  differ.  We  acquiesce  for  the  present  in  the  judgment 
of  Philippi,  who  decides,  not  without  an  exposition  of  his  rea¬ 
sons,  that  both  angels  and  principalities  are  to  be  understood 
of  good  angels.  The  objection  to  this,  that  such  beings  could 
not  engage  in  any  acts  of  hostility  must  be  conceded,  yet  it 
is  to  be  regarded  as  hypothesis.  On  the  assumption  of  such 
opposition,  it  would  be  unavailing.  Principalities  are  a  high¬ 
er  order  of  angels.  Sunt  additae  istae  duae  voces ,  (princi¬ 
palities,  powers)  at  si  Angelorum  nomen  humilius  sonaret ,  is- 
tis  plus  quiddan  exprimetur.  On  the  subject  of  the  orders  of 
angels,  comp.  Eph.  1 :  22  ;  3  :  10,  Col.  1 :  16  ;  2 :  10,  1  Pet.  3  : 
22,  likewise  1  Thess.  4 :  16.  Paul  certainly  taught,  that  there 
are  orders  of  angels.  He  does  not,  however,  furnish  any  details 
on  the  subject,  anything  to  justify  the  extravagant  notions 
which  have  been  broached  by  others.  Augustine  well  remarks  : 
Quid  inter  se  distent  haec  vocabula ,  dicant ,  qui  possent  si 
tamen  possunt probar quod  dicuni ,  ego  me  ista  ignorare  con - 
fiteor.  Philippi  decides  against  the  authenticity  of  the  words, 
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nor  powers,  concurring  with  Fritzsche,  Tholuck  and,  in  some 
measure,  with  deWette  and  Baumgarten  Crusius.  Northings 
present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth.  Neither 
time,  present  nor  to  come,  neither  space  in  its  various  dimen¬ 
sions,  time  and  space  embracing  the  universe,  nor  any  thing 
else  conceivable  can  accomplish  this  separation. 

From  our  manuscript  lectures  on  this  Epistle,  we  extract 
the  following  explanation  of  those  terms.  Death,  violent 
death  ;  life,  the  pleasures  of  this  world,  continuance  of  that 
existence,  which  has  so  many  trials.  Angels,  principalities, 
powers,  angels,  bad  angels,  principalities,  powers,  the  mighty 
amongst  men.  Things  present,  things  to  come,  present  and 
future  evils.  Height,  depth,  not  what  is  in  heaven  or  on  the 
Earth,  others  neither  the  hope  of  heaven,  nor  the  dread  of 
disgrace.  Nor  any  other  creature,  nothing  else. 

The  expression  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord,  from  which  we  cannot  be  separated,  is  thus  describ¬ 
ed  by  Phillipi.  The  love  of  Christ  v.  .35,  is  the  love  which 
moved  Christ  to  die  for  us,  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  is  the 
love,  which  determined  the  Father  to  give  his  son  for 
us  ;  both  are  one  and  the  same  redeeming  love  of  the 
Trinity. 

Heubner’s  Commentary  on  the  passage  presents  the  follow¬ 
ing:  The  whole  world  cannot  subdue  the  Christian.  Paul 
does  not  doubt  this.  Death  and  threats  of  death  do  not 
alarm  the  Christian,  promises  of  life  do  not  entice  him,  angels, 
even  the  most  powerful  spirits,  superhuman  power  and  ener¬ 
gies  (Paul  speaks  hypothetically  as  in  Gal.  1 :  8,  if  it  were 
supposed  that  angels  would)  cannot  rob  us  of  the  love  of  God, 
Things  present,  namely,  evils,  to  come,  threatened  evils.  The 
Christian  does  not  fear  the  future;  Height,  Heaven,  Depth, 
Hell  or  the  Earth.  Others,  the  highest  prosperity  and  the 
deepest  misery.  Separate,  deprive  us  of  the  love  of  God  : 
we  will  retain  his  love  and  support  ourselves  in  it.  Faith  in 
Christ  guaranteeing  to  us  the  love  of  God  will  bear  the  Chris¬ 
tian  in  triumph  through  the  greatest  conflicts  and  tempta¬ 
tions.  K. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

DISSENSIONS  AMONG  CHRISTIANS. 

The  cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  love  and  of  confidence  among 
Christians  is  a  duty,  frequently  and  earnestly  enjoined  in  the 
Word  of  God.  It  was  one  of  the  prominent  topics,  on  which 
the  Saviour  himself  discoursed  in  his  final  interview  with  his 
disciples,  before  his  departure  from  this  world.  As  Christians 
we  are  under  the  most  solemn  obligations  “to  keep  the  unity 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,”  to  exercise  forbearance 
and  patience,  treating  with  gentleness  and  forgiveness  the 
frailties  and  even  the  reproaches  of  others,  to  “put  away  from 
us  all  bitterness  and  wrath  and  clamor  and  evil  speaking 
with  all  malice,”  and  to  be  “kind  one  to  another,  tender-hearted, 
forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God  for  Christ’s  sake  hath 
forgiven  us.”  The  Scriptural  injunction  is  “If  it  be  possi¬ 
ble,  as  much  as  lieth  in  you,  live  peaceably  with  all  men.” 
“Do  good  unto  those,  who  injure  you  and  pray  for  them  that 
despitefully  use  you.” 

“The  unity  of  the  Spirit”  among  those  who  profess  to  be 
the  followers  of  the  Redeemer,  is  not  kept,  as  it  should  be, 
“in  the  bond  of  peace.”  Differences,  variance  and  discord, 
at  the  present  day,  do  exist,  not  only  among  Christians  of 
different  denominations,  but  even  among  those  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  same  Christian  household,  separating  the  brethren, 
rending  the  body  of  Christ,  counteracting  the  influence  of  the 
Gospel  and  bringing  reproach  upon  the  cause  of  religion, 
which  it  is  our  duty  and  professed  desire  to  advance.  We 
may  truly  exclaim,  Tantcene  animis  coelestibus  irce  ?  No 
one  can  be  insensible  to  the  evil,  so  prevalent  and  so  disastrous 
in  its  influence.  We  propose  in  this  discussion  to  speak  of 
the  causes,  consequences  and  remedy. 

1.  Among  the  causes  of  this  condition  of  things  in  the 
Church,  the  most  prominent  is,  perhaps,  the  love  of  power  or 
the  desire  of  pre-eminence.  This  seems  to  be  an  inherent 
principle  of  human  nature,  more  or  less  common  to  most  men. 
In  some  men  it  is  peculiarly  strong,  and  constitutes  the  gov¬ 
erning  motive  of  all  their  feelings  and  actions.  The  posses¬ 
sion  of  power  is  the  object  dearest  to  their  hearts,  the  idol, 
at  whose  shrine  they  worship.  Like  Diotrephes,  who  loved 
to  have  the  pre-eminence  among  the  brethren,  they,  “prating 
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with  malicious  words,”  desire  to  manage  matters  and  control 
affairs,  to  take  the  lead  in  every  thing  and  accomplish  their 
sinister  and  selfish  purposes.  Their  manner  is  invariably 
dogmatic;  their  sentiments  on  all  subjects  are  uttered  in  an 
oracular  tone  ;  they  are  overbearing  and  arbitrary  towards 
those  who  differ  from  them  ;  they  are  envious  and  jealous  of 
the  influence,  exercised  by  others.  All  must  submit  to  their 
claims,  succumb  to  their  wishes,  yield  to  their  authority. 
This  love  of  power,  wherever  it  exists,  is  one  of  the  strongest 
impulses  to  urge  an  individual  onward  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  object,  and  he,  who  is  under  its  controlling  influence  is 
generally  not  very  scrupulous,  as  to  the  means,  employed  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  ends.  This  passion,  when  it  be¬ 
comes  the  governing  principle  in  a  man’s  life,  is  pregnant 
with  the  most  serious,  unhappy  results.  The  Church  of  Christ 
in  every  age  has  felt  its  withering,  blighting  influence.  Yet 
how  inconsistent  is  it  with  the  Spirit,  inculcated  by  the  Auth¬ 
or  of  our  holy  religion,  and  at  variance  with  the  character 
and  temper  he  exhibited.  When  this  love  of  power,  this  de¬ 
sire  of  pre-eminence  once  enters  the  Church  and  animates 
those  who  profess  to  be  influenced  by  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel,  by  those  higher  motives  of  Christian  life,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  there  should  be  differences  and  discord  among 
the  brethren.  Even  good  men  are  often  under  the  influence 
of  this  feeling,  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  are  willing  to 
acknowledge.  Among  the  first  disciples  a  dispute  once  arose 
as  to  the  one,  who  should  be  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  The  lesson,  which  they  were  taught  by  the  Master, 
has  an  application  beyond  the  immediate  occasion  which 
elicited  the  rebuke.  “And  Jesus  called  a  little  child  unto 
him  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  them  and  said,  ‘Whosoever 
shall  humble  himself  as  this  litfle  child,  the  same  is  greatest 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.’  ”  Also  on  another  occasion  he 
said,  ‘We  know  that  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles  exercise 
dominion  over  them  and  they  that  are  great  exercise  authori¬ 
ty  upon  them.  But  it  shall  not  be  so  among  you,  but  whoso¬ 
ever  will  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  your  minister.”  If 
the  spirit  of  humility,  the  temper  here  required  had  a  place 
in  the  hearts  of  all  the  followers  of  Christ  what  a  salutary 
change  among  Christians  in  this  respect  would  soon  bej  effec¬ 
ted. 

2.  Closely  connected  with  this  cause  is  the  want  of  Christian 
charity,  which  has  contributed  very  largely  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  discord  and  dissensions  in  the  Church.  If  a  man 
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honestly  differs  from  us  in  sentiment,  he  is,  in  his  conscien- 
tous  convictions,  entitled  to  our  respeet  and  sympathy.  We 
have  no  right  to  indulge  in  denunciations  against  him,  or  in 
the  use  of  harsh  language,  assailing  his  character,  impugn¬ 
ing  his  motives  or  misinterpreting  his  actions.  We  are  to 
accede  to  others  the  same  privileges,  which  we  claim  for  our¬ 
selves.  No  one  can  lawfully  interfere  with  another  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  his  rights.  There  must  be  no  manifestation  of  un¬ 
kind  feeling,  or  of  the  spirit  of  intolerance,  but  the  constant 
exercise  of  mutual  love  and  forbearance.  In  necessariis 
unit  as,  in  dubiis  libertas ,  in  omnibus  caritas.  In  necessary 
things  there  should  be  unity,  in  unnecessary  things  toleration, 
in  all  things  charity.  This  is  the  principle  of  liberty  among 
the  disciples  of  Christ.  This  is  carrying  into  practice  the 
precept,  laid  down  by  our  blessed  Redeemer,  of  doing  unto 
others  as  we  would  that  they  should  do  unto  us.  But  how 
often  is  the  rule  violated,  the  principle  changed.  We  meet 
continually  with  those  in  the  world,  wffio  would  introduce 
among  us  the  bed  of  Procrustes  and  shorten  or  stretch  every 
individual’s  opinions  to  the  exact  dimensions  of  their  own 
views.  Now  if  Christians  had  more  of  that  charity,  which  is  not 
puffed  up  and  which  thinketh  no  evil,  they  would  soon  discover, 
that  all  truth  and  wisdom  are  not  in  them.  This  would  make 
them  modest,  indulgent  and  courteous  towards  those,  who  dif¬ 
fer  from  them  in  sentiment.  There  is  an  acrimonious  spirit, 
which  is  disposed  to  look  at  every  thing  through  a  false  medi¬ 
um,  jaundiced  eyes,  and  criminates  and  condemns  all,  how¬ 
ever,  honest  they  may  be,  who  occupy  a  different  position 
from  themselves.  Paul  declares  love  to  be  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law  and  places  it  first  among  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  It 
is  difficult  to  see,  how  any  Christian  man  can  misapprehend 
and  evade  these  precepts.  There  may  be  discussion  —  it  is 
proper  that  there  should  be — but  let  it  be  conducted  in  a  pro¬ 
per  spirit,  free  from  all  suspicion  and  bitterness,  without  the 
nigrce  succus  loliginis ,  with  kind  and  cordial  feeling,  with 
meekness  and  gentleness ;  let  it  never  mar  pleasant,  fraternal 
intercourse  or  impair  mutual  confidence.  “The  unity  of  the 
Spirit”  should  always  be  maintained  “in  the  bond  of 
peace.” 

3.  Another  cause  of  disunion  and  discord  among  breth¬ 
ren,  disciples  of  our  common  Lord  and  Master,  is  the  undue 
importance  often  given  to  the  mere  forms  and  ceremonies  of 
religion.  There  are  those,  who  seem  to  make  human  Con¬ 
fessions  paramount  to  the  law  of  God,  who  are  more  concern- 
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eel  for  the  smallest  constructive  heresy  in  belief  than  for  the 
grossest  immorality  in  the  life.  We  are  not  opposed  to  re¬ 
ligious  creeds.  We  believe  they  are  necessary  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  purity  as  well  as  for  the  stability  of  the 
Church.  They  are  important  as  summaries  of  our  faith, 
useful  in  the  way  of  reference,  valuable  as  historical  boun¬ 
daries.  We  object  to  them  only  as  oracular  authority,  when 
men  place  upon  them  undue  reliance  and  magnify  their  pro¬ 
per  position  in  the  Church.  Christians  must  waive  disputes 
in  reference  to  minor  points  of  difference  or  doctrines  of 
subordinate  importance.  Ecclesiastical  formularies  may  be  so 
exalted,  as  to  prove  fatal  to  the  interests  of  genuine  religion. 
There  may  be  the  form  without  the  power,  the  shadow  With'- 
out  the  substance,  the  mere  skeleton  without  the  animating 
spirit  within  to  give  it  the  freshness  of  real  life.  There  may 
be  such  a  thing  as  a  cold,  dead  orthodoxy,  exhibiting  only 
the  frame-work  of  Chistianity  and  powerless  as  to  its 
influence  upon  the  world.  When  once  the  spirit  of  Christi¬ 
anity  has  departed,  when  “the  weightier  matters  of  the  law, 
judgment,  mercy  and  faith”  are  disregarded  for  the  sake  of 
attending  to  the  “mint  and  anise  and  cummin,”  then  how 
soon  do  we  lose  the  temper  of  Christ,  and  how  easy  for  di¬ 
visions  to  arise,  the  bond  of  peace  to  be  severed  and  the 
Church  of  Christ  rent  asunder  !  However  excellent  these 
human  creeds  may  be,  they  will  not  in  themselves  prove  an 
adequate  safe-guard  against  the  corruptions,  which  often 
creep  into  the  Church,  and  the  evils,  which  cling  to  depraved 
human  nature.  We  must  look  to  something  higher  and  pu¬ 
rer  for  the  security,  peace  and  piety  of  the  Church.  “Cate¬ 
chisms  and  Confessions  of  Faith,”  says  Dr.  Chalmers,  “are 
mere  landmarks  against  heresy.  It  is  putting  them  out  of 
their  place  to  look  on  them  as  magazines  of  truth.’’  This  is 
the  true  ground.  They  must  be  regarded  as  human  produc¬ 
tions.  We  may  receive  the  doctrines  they  affirm,  may  feel 
their  historical  value,  but  we  cannot  recognize  them  as  ade¬ 
quate  expositions  of  Christianity.  t  It  is  refreshing  to  find 
that  such  has  been  the  position  of  some  of  the  most  promin¬ 
ent  and  devoted  men  of  different  branches  of  the  Christian 
Church.  “Though  I  am,”  remarks  Dr.  Miller,  “a  decided 
Calvinist,  yet  it  would  never  occur  to  me  to  place  the  peculi¬ 
arities  of  the  Calvinistic  creed  among  the  fundamentals  of  our 
common  Christianity.”  “All  my  Theology,”  says  the  good 
Dr.  Alexander,  “consists  in  this,  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into 
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the  world  to  save  sinners.”  “Nothing,”  adds  another  able 
and  experienced  Divine,  whose  praise  is  in  all  the  Churches, 
“is  more  inexplicable  and  distressing  than  these  thousand 
divisions,  into  which  the  Church  is  rent.  I  see  one  Gospel,, 
simple  and  sufficient,  and  I  cannot  understand  the  reason, 
that  leads  men  who  receive  it,  to  adopt  so  many  and  such  con¬ 
flicting  views.  My  distress  is  so  great  that  I  am  ready  to 
exclaim,  ‘0,  that  my  head  were  waters  and  mine  eyes  a 
fountain  of  tears.5  Alas  for  this  spirit  of  sectarianism  and 
this  love  of  domination  in  the  Church  of  God  !”  The  older 
men  become  and  the  greater  their  attainments  in  piety,  the 
more  do  they  see  the  folly  of  requiring  uniformity  of  senti¬ 
ment  in  matters,  that  are  not  fundamental,  or  magnifying  those 
of  minor  importance.  Whilst  they  cling  with  every  fibre  of 
the  heart  to  the  great  truths  of  the  evangelical  system,  they 
feel  that  they  are  not  bound  to  endorse  the  views  or  adopt 
the  words  of  any  merely  human  teacher.  Often  when  men 
are  occupied  too  exclusively  with  elaborate  and  formal  exposi¬ 
tions  or  doctrinal  defences,  others  points  may  be  disregarded, 
the  vital  spirit  of  Christianity  may  expire  in  the  heart,  and 
coldness,  suspicion  and  alienation  spring  up.  By  elevating 
our  Confessions  beyond  their  true  value,  constituted  as  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  is,  differences  and  divisions  will  arise  among  the 
brethren,  and  a  wound  be  inflicted  upon  the  interests  of  re¬ 
ligion. 

4.  But  after  all,  the  chief  cause  of  these  dissensions,  of  the 
animosity  and  strife,  which  so  often  exist  among  brethren  of 
the  same  precious  faith,  is  the  want  of  sincere,  earnest,  high- 
toned  piety,  the  low  standard  of  spirituality  among  those, 
who  call  themselves  Christians.  Even  when  men  seem  to  be 
zealously  contending  for  the  truth,  the  personal  feeling  enters 
more  largely  into  the  contest  than  is  supposed  by  the  super¬ 
ficial  observer.  Often  when  strongest  in  their  expressions  of 
interest  for  the  truth,  the  desire  of  victory  or  the  attainment 
of  some  sinister  object,  is  the  governing  motive,  the  controll¬ 
ing  principle  in  the  discussion.  It  is  astonishing,  how  much 
our  individual  predilections  and  prejudices  have  to  do  with 
the  result,  with  our  decisions  on  all  disputed  questions.  If 
our  piety  were  of  a  higher  type,  there  would  be  less  discord, 
fewer  dissensions  among  Christians.  So  pure,  so  gentle,  so 
lovely  is  Christianity,  that  if  we  were  imbued  with  more  of 
its  spirit,  and  were  more  habitually  under  its  influence,  we 
would  feel  less  inclined  to  dispute,  or  follow  the  mere  dicta 
of  some  partisan  leader.  We  should,  it  is  true,  understand 
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the  reason  of  our  faith,  the  ground  of  our  views  on  all  ques¬ 
tions  ;  like  the  noble  Bereans  we  should  examine  whether 
these  things  are  so,  yet  we  should  exhibit  the  docility  of  a 
little  child  and  resemble  in  our  character  our  Divine  Teach¬ 
er,  who  was  meek  and  lowly  in  heart ;  we  should  not  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  work  of  sowing  discord  among  the  brethren,  even 
in  our  desires  and  our  efforts  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
truth.  It  ought  to  be  much  more  congenial  to  our  feelings 
to  look  at  those  points,  in  which  we  agree,  and  observe  how 
numerous  and  similar  they  are,  than  to  dwell  continually  up¬ 
on  those,  in  reference  to  which  there  is  an  honest  difference  of 
opinion.  The  cultivation  of  a  higher  tone  of  piety,  of  great¬ 
er  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Redeemer  will  tend  to 
unite  men  more  in  harmony  and  love,  and  bind  them  more 
closely  together,  as  with  a  chain  forever,  in  sentiments  of 
everlasting  peace  and  affection. 

Having  examined  the  most  prominent  causes  of  these  dis¬ 
sensions  among  Christians,  which  so  often  dishonor  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  let  us  more  particularly  consider  the  dangers, 
to  which  they  expose  us,  or  the  consequences  which  necessar¬ 
ily  ensue. 

1.  In  these  conflicts  among  the  professed  followers  of  Christ, 
mutual  confidence  is  shaken,  suspicions  and  heart-burnings 
are  created,  a  spirit  of  censoriousness  is  aroused,  Christian 
influence  impaired  and  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer  necessar¬ 
ily  suffers.  Men,  occupying  positions  of  honor  and  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  Church,  naturally  become  entangled  in  the 
contest  and  identified  with  its  policy.  They  often  adopt  the 
shibboleths  of  party  and  from  the  position,  which  they  hold, 
are  placed  prominently  forward  as  leaders  of  partisan  views. 
Important  interests  are  sacrificed,  solemn  obligations  violated, 
official  trust  abused,  and  sad  misgivings  experienced :  the 
Church  loses  in  inefficiency  and  fails  through  misguidance 
to  fulfil  the  high  mission,  assigned  her  in  the  Providence  of 


God. 

2.  Another  evil,  resulting  from  these  dissensions  among 
Christians,  is  that  character  is  unreasonably  attacked,  ruth- 
lessly  assailed  and  sometimes  permanently  destroyed.  When 
the  spirit  of  discord  prevails,  no  one  is  safe.  The  more  ex¬ 
alted  the  character,  the  greater  often  the  calumny.  It  makes 
no  difference,  how  pious  or  useful  an  individual  may  be,  how 
devoted  to  his  work  or  earnest  in  efforts  for  the  good  of  those 
around  him,  he  will  not  be  exempt  from  the  influence  of  un¬ 
kind  suspicion,  malignant  surmises,  misrepresentation,  detrac- 
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tion  and  obloquy.  No  act,  however,  well  intended,  will 
escape  the  tongue  of  wanton  slander.  Nothing  can  be  re¬ 
garded  as  inviolable  or  secure,  when  the  bond  of  peace  has 
been  broken.  When  parties  arise  in  the  Church  and  vague 
reports  are  believed  and  circulated,  as  witnesses  against  us, 
whose  character  can  be  considered  sacred  and  inviolable  ? 
Who  desires  to  be  arraigned  before  so  unjust  a  tribunal,  to 
be  tried  by  those,  whose  sentiments  are  hostile  to  him,  arid 
under  circumstances,  so  unfavorable  to  the  administration  of 
impartial  justice  ?  How  much  opposed  is  all  this  to  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  injunction.  “Be  kindly  affectionate  one  to  another  with 
brotherly  love;  in  honor  preferring  one  another.” 

3.  Truth  always  suffers  in  these  conflicts  and  error  is 
strengthened.  Discussion,  when  conducted  in  the  proper 
spirit,  in  Christian  love,  is  favorable  to  the  truth.  Error  is 
detected,  exposed  and  confuted.  But  angry  disputes  and 
passionate  controversy  have  just  the  opposite  effect.  They 
are  unfriendly  to  calm  investigation  and  cool  discussion. 
When  passion  takes  the  field,  the  judgment  is  warped  and 
reason  retires.  Men,  under  its  influence,  become  blinded  to 
the  truth  ;  they  forget  the  great  interests  involved;  they 
contend  not  “for  the  faith,  which  was  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,”  the  cause  of  righteousness  and  truth,  but  for  victory, 
for  party,  the  promotion  of  their  own  selfish  and  ambitious 
purposes.  It  is  only  when  truth,  rather  than  triumph,  is  our 
object,  that  reason  will  assert  her  rights  and  charity  exercise 
her  legitimate  influence  and  maintain  the  proper  dominion 
over  the  soul.  When  these  differences  spring  up  and  a  dispu¬ 
tatious  spirit  engendered  among  the  brethren,  intrigue  and 
corruptions  are  likely  to  creep  into  the  Church,  and  when 
Christian  love  has  once  taken  its  departure  and  men  become 
regardless  of  the  rights  and  welfare  of  others,  the  Church  is 
weakened,  her  progress  retarded,  her  power  crippled,  her 
glory  tarnished  and  the  Saviour  is  wounded  in  the  home  of 
his  friends. 

4.  We  mention,  as  another  consequence,  the  prostitution 
of  the  public  press.  This  is  admitted  by  all  to  be  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  great  power,  a  mighty  engine  for  good  or  for  evil. 
Wre  continually  observe  its  influence  in  the  secular  as  well  as 
the  religious  world,  in  the  village  and  the  city,  in  every  circle 
of  society  and  department  of  life.  No  matter  in  what 
cause  we  are  laboring,  we  are  anxious  to  enlist  on  its  behalf 
the  interest  of  the  press,  because  we  know  the  power  it  ex¬ 
erts  upon  the  public  mind,  the  common  impulse  it  simultaue- 
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ously  imparts  to  the  multitudes,  scattered  all  over  the  land. 
This  power,  too,  is  growing,  and  it  will  continue  to  mould 
the  mind  more  and  more,  giving  direction  to  its  sentiments 
on  all  the  great  subjects,  which  engage  public  attention. 
Now  when  this  press  is  perverted  and  employed  in  the  Church 
for  partisan  or  selfish  designs,  it  is  the  last  place  in  the  world 
in  which  to  seek  or  find  the  truth.  We  glory  in  a  free,  un¬ 
trammeled  press.  Nullius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magis- 
tri.  But  when  divisions  occur  in  the  Church  and  the  bond 
of  peace  is  broken,  the  truth  is  not  fairly  presented ;  we  read 
exaggerated  and  varnished  accounts  of  wThat  is  transpiring, 
improper  and  false  representations  of  character,  and  severe 
criticisms  on  the  actions  of  brethren.  The  influence  must  be 
mischievious  and  the  result  deleterious  to  interests,  the  most 
sacred. 

5.  All  our  great  Christian  enterprises  become  affected. 
The  cause  of  benevolence  necessarily  sustains  an  injury,  the 
energies  and  resources  of  the  Church  are  expended  upon 
unworthy  objects,  precious  time,  which  might  be  devoted  to 
exciting  an  interest  in  our  benevolent  institutions,  is  lost,  and 
worse  than  lost  in  efforts  to  build  up  party  and  to  extend  our 
influence  with  that  party.  Dissensions  do  not  awaken  or 
foster  the  benevolent  feelings.  Discord  does  not  strengthen 
any  cause.  Mutual  collision  of  respective  interests  in  the 
Church,  like  the  sorocco  of  the  desert,  spreads  ruin  and  des¬ 
olation  all  around  its  path  and  reduces  to  a  barren  heath  the 
region,  where  once  was  joy  and  gladness.  The  work  of  mis¬ 
sions,  of  beneficiary  education,  of  Church  extension,  our  in¬ 
stitutions  of  learning  and  religion,  all  our  benevolent  opera¬ 
tions  feel  the  destructive  influence.  There  is  scarcely  a 
branch  of  the  Christian  Church  which  has  not,  at  some  time 
in  its  history,  felt  these  sad  consequences. 

6.  The  most  painful  result  is  the  injury  which  the  cause  of 
religion  suffers.  The  piety  of  the  individual,  who  is  a  par¬ 
ticipant  in  these  dissensions,  suffers.  The  contagion  spreads, 
piety  languishes,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  grieved,  God’s  blessing 
is  withdrawn  and  a  spiritual  declension  rests  upon  the  Church. 
Our  efforts  to  do  good,  to  advance  the  cause  of  religion,  to 
edify  the  people  of  God  and  to  lead  souls  to  the  Saviour  be¬ 
come  unavailing.  The  Achan  in  the  camp  must  be  removed, 
ere  we  can  enjoy  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  and  experience 
those  rich  spiritual  blessings,  which  the  Father  is  always  will¬ 
ing  to  bestow.  Then  will  God  revive  us  again,  that  his  people 
may  rejoice  in  Him.  Such  being  the  consequences  of  divi- 
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sions  and  strife,  it  becomes  every  Christian  to  inquire,  how  far 
he  may  be  implicated  in  destroying  the  peace  of  the  Church, 
either  as  principal  or  accessory  or  how  he  may,  by  his  influ¬ 
ence  in  creating  differences  among  the  brethren,  have  harden¬ 
ed  men  in  sin  and  arrested  the  progress  of  the  Redeemer’s 
kingdom  on  earth. 

Having  considered  the  causes  and  consequences  of  these 
dissensions  let  us  briefly  look  at  the  remedy,  by  which  this 
evil  may  be  arrested  and  the  “unity  of  the  Spirit”  maintain¬ 
ed  “in  the  bond  of  peace.” 

1.  We  must  learn  to  know  ourselves  better  and  feel  more 
sensibly  our  own  imperfections  and  liability  to  err.  Burns, 
the  eminent  Scotch  poet,  seems  to  have  believed  that  good 
would  result, 

“If  Providence  tlie  gift  would  gie  us 

To  see  ourselves,  as  others  see  us.'! 

The  great  difficulty  is  that,  in  our  differences  with  one  anoth¬ 
er,  we  turn,  as  some  one  has  said,  the  large  end  of  the  glass 
towards  the  faults  of  others  and  thus  see  them  very  distinct¬ 
ly,  but  the  small  end  towards  our  own  defects,  and  conclude 
that  others  see  them  look  as  small,  as  we  ourselves  see  them. 
The  result  is  that  we  have  a  most  exact  inventory  of  the  fail¬ 
ings  of  the  brethren,  whilst  we  are  blind  to  our  own.  We 
must  remember,  that  we  are  not  perfect.  We,  too,  have  our 
failings  and  defects.  Vitiis  nemo  sine  naseitur.  When  differ¬ 
ences  exist,  the  blame  is  not  generally  all  on  one  side  ;  there¬ 
fore  it  is  proper,  that  we  should  always  make  allowance  for 
human  infirmity  and  frailty  and  concede  to  others  what  we 
desire  to  claim  for  ourselves.  Peccatis  veniam  poscentem 
redder e  rursus.  We  must  acknowledge  moral  truth,  wherever 
we  find  it,  and  discern  and  approve  of  what  is  right  and  good 
even  in  an  opponent.  Our  own  caprice  must  not  be  the 
measure  of  "worth  and  goodness  we  see  in  others.  We  must 
not  forget,  that  it  is  possible  for  us,  too,  to  be  intolerant  in 
our  views  and  unreasonable  in  our  wishes,  that  our  own  mo¬ 
tives  may  not  be  as  pure,  as  we  imagine,  and  that  after  all  we 
may  be  more  interested  in  our  personal  triumph  than  in  the 
success  of  truth  itself.  We  cannot  get  men,  mentallv  consti- 
tuted  as  they  are,  to  think  alike  on  all  subjects.  The  Em¬ 
peror  Charles  V,  once  took  a  deep  interest  in’ the  mechanism 
of  time  pieces.  He  had  a  large  number  of  clocks  and  watch¬ 
es  ticking  together  in  his  apartment  during  his  retirement  in 
the  convent ;  the  difficulty  he  found,  in  making  any  two  of 
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them  keep  the  same  time,  drew  from  him  an  exclamation  on 
the  folly  of  attempting  to  bring  men  to  think  alike  in  matters 
of  religion,  when  he  could  not  regulate  any  two  of  his  time 
pieces,  so  as  to  agree  with  each  other.  Our  brethren,  adopt¬ 
ing  different  views  from  ourselves,  have  the  same  inalienable 
rights  of  private  judgment,  which  we  posses  and  so  highly 
prize.  This  right  it  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  all  persons 
to  exercise  and  maintain,  so  far  as  their  circumstances  will 
permit.  A  want  of  charity  and  severity  of  judgment  too  often 
characterize  the  professed  followers  of  Christ.  Those,  who 
habitually  dwell  upon  their  own  imperfections,  will  be  dispos¬ 
ed  to  place  a  more  favorable  construction  upon  the  actions  of 
their  brethren  and  will  regard  their  errors  with  greater  leni¬ 
ency.  They  will  not  indulge  in  reproachful  attacks,  or  angry 
debate,  or  do  any  thing,  calculated  to  alienate  from  them 
those,  whom  they  are  under  obligations  to  love.  Oh  that 
there  were  in  the  Church  more  of  the  kindness  and  gentle¬ 
ness  and  the  tenderness  of  heart,  which  the  good  Archbishop 
Leighton  possessed,  who,  it  is  said,  would  not  have  handled  a 
rose-bud  too  roughly,  and  into  whose  bosom  a  terrified  bird 
would  have  flown  ! 

2.  This  leads  us  to  remark  that  as  the  want  of  mutual  for¬ 
bearance  and  love  is  often  the  cause  of  these  conflicts,  so 
the  exercise  of  mutual  forbearance  and  forgiveness  under  in¬ 


juries  and  provocations,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  will  be 
remedial  in  its  influence.  We  may  differ  from  our  brother 
in  our  religious  opinions,  but  when  we  are  inclined  to  assail 
him  or  to  write  bitter  things  against  him,  let  us  remember  the 
fable  of  the  sun  and  the  wind,  contending  for  the  traveller’s 
cloak.  The  wind  blew  with  violence,  but  the  more  it  bluster¬ 
ed,  the  more  closely  did  the  traveller  draw  his  cloak  around 
him ;  the  sun,  at  length,  beamed  forth  with  its  calm  and 
penetrating  rays  and  gently  warmed  him  into  a  disposition 
to  take  off  his  cloak  himself.  There  is  nothing:  so  subduing; 
and  convincing  as  love,  nothing  has  so  much  power  to  dis¬ 
arm  and  paralyze  an  adversary.  Approach  him  in  this  spirit 
and  you  are  sure  to  gain  his  respect  and  esteem,  even  if  you 
fail  to  dislodge  his  errors  and  win  him  to  the  truth.  As  pas¬ 
sion  and  prejudice  carry  him  away,  he  is  certain  to  cling 
more  tenaciously  to  his  errors,  and  become  less  susceptible  of 
any  good  influence.  A  discourteous,  arrogant,  overbearing 
way  of  dealing  with  our  opponents  never  did,  and  never  will, 
make  a  sincere  convert.  Its  tendency  always  has  been  to  con¬ 
firm  men  in  their  prejudices  and  errors,  to  harden,  exasperate 
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and  embitter  the  heart.  More  injury  has  been  done  to  the 
cause  of  Christ  by  such  narrow-minded,  impracticable  bigo¬ 
try  and  intolerance,  than  by  all  the  open  infidelity  and  avow¬ 
ed  opposition  to  the  Gospel,  since  its  first  introduction  into 
the  world.  '  Let  there  be  an  exhibition  of  continued  kindness 
and  love,  calm  and  friendly  discussion,  but  no  fierce  and  an¬ 
gry  expressions,  no  virulent  invective,  no  return  of  evil 
for  evil  ;  let  us,  when  reviled,  revile  not  again  but  commit  our 
cause  “to  Him,  that  judgeth  righteously.”  The  fire  of  eni- 
mity  soon  kindles  a  similar  spirit.  “A  wrathful  man 
stirreth  up  strife,  but  he,  that  is  slow  to  anger,  appeaseth 
strife.” 

“You  may  ride  us  with  one  soft  kiss  a  thousand  furlongs,  ere 

With  spur  we  beat  an  acre.” 

In  all  ages  a  meek,  forbearing  temper  has  achieved  wonder¬ 
ful  conquests.  The  power  of  kindness  is  irresistible.  Love 
begets  love.  How  did  Jacob  conciliate  his  enraged  brethren  ? 
Not  by  showing  a  bold  front  and  marshalling  a  host  to  intim¬ 
idate  or  injure  him,  but  by  kindness,  by  doing  him  good,  by 
an  appeal  to  his  better  feelings,  by  manifesting  a  disposition, 
susceptible  of  warm  affections,  and  by  assuming  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  employing  the  language  of  humility.  If  Esau  could 
be  won  in  this  way,  why  need  we  despair  ?  Paul,  too,  soft¬ 
ened  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen  and  disarmed  their 
hostility  by  evincing,  a  tender,  affectionate  spirit.  Charity 
never  faileth,  and  the  more  of  this  temper  we  possess,  the 
more  we  resemble  our  Divine  Master,  who  “when  he  suffered, 
threatened  not”  and  who,  although  defamed  and  ill-treated, 
went  about  doing  good,  maintaining  a  meek  and  quiet  life, 
inculcating  peace  and  exemplifying  in  his  life  its  pure  and 
lovely  spirit.  It  is  this  divine  agape ,  that  lives  in  the  hearts 
of  the  redeemed,  yielding  its  sweetest  fruits  and  shedding  its 
brightest  glory  in  its  own  native  climes.  If  this  spirit  of 
the  Author  of  our  Christianity,  who  maketh  his  sun  to  shine, 
the  rain  to  descend  and  the  fruitful  seasons  to  change  for  the 
evil  and  good,  more  generally  prevailed,  how  soon  would  the 
breaches  in  Zion  be  healed  and  these  unhappy  differences  cease  ! 
Everything  like  unkindness  and  dissension,  every  thing  that 
is  at  variance  with  all  that  is  gentle  and  lovely  in  Christianity 
every  thing  that  is  causing  leanness  and  blighting  would  be 
removed.  Men  would  “love  one  another  with  a  pure  heart 
fervently ;”  they  would  “follow  after  the  things  which 
make  for  peace,  and  things  wherewith  one  may  edify 
another.” 
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3.  If  our  thoughts  were  more  frequently  turned  to  death, 
the  grave  and  the  final  account,  which  we  are  to  render  for  all 
that  we  have  done  upon  the  earth,  our  dissensions  would  be 
viewed  in  a  very  different  light  and  our  present  differences 
considered  of  small  moment ;  we  would  more  intelligently 
and  earnestly  maintain  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace.  “Oh,  the  grave  !  the  grave  !  it  buries  every  error, 
covers  every  defect,  extinguishes  every  resentment.  From 
this  peaceful  bosom  springs  none  but  fond  regrets  and  tender 
recollections.  Who  can  look  down,  even  upon  the  grave  of 
an  enemy,  and  not  feel  a  compunctious  throb,  that  ever  he 
should  have  warred  with  the  poor  handful  of  earth  that  now 
lies  mouldering  before  him  ?”  How  the  voice  of  detraction 
and  calumny  is  now  silenced  —  faults  changed  to  foibles,  and 
errors  to  weaknesses  ;  we  are  taught  to  exhibit  to  others  in  life 
no  other  feelings  than  those,  which  we  would  love  to  cherish, 
as  we  stand  by  the  open  grave,  and  to  show  to  others  that 
love,  which  suffereth  long  and  is  kind,  which  is  not  easily  pro¬ 
voked,  and  which  thinketh  no  evil,  which  beareth  all  things, 
endureth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  and  which  we  never 
regret  that  we  showed,  even  to  a  foe  when  he  dies.  Our 
contentions  and  collisions  must  have  an  end.  In  a  little 
time  our  work  on  earth  will  also  be  done,  and  we  shall  rest 
from  our  labors.  How  it  will  plant  our  dying  pillow  with 
thorns  to  remember  our  ill-feeling,  our  unkind  expressions, 
to  think  of  the  injury  we  have  done  others,  the  sorrow  we 
have  inflicted,  to  recall  to  mind,  how  we  calumniated 
character,  destroyed  reputation  and  blasted  fond  hopes,  how 
we  impaired  the  influence  and  abridged  the  usefulness  of 
those,  who  labored  to  do  good.  “He  attacked  me  by  name 
and  sought  to  wound  and  vex  me  again  and  again.  And  now 
that  death  has  come  between  us,  and  the  grave  has  closed  up¬ 
on  him,  and  Heaven  opened  its  door  to  take  him  in,  it  is  to  me 
a  source  of  inexpressible  pleasure  that  I  never  wrote  a  line  in 
reply  to  any  thing  he  said,  that  I  never  threw  back  one  of 
his  arrows,  never  said  a  word  I  would  not  love  to  repeat  to 
him  on  his  dying  bed  or  in  our  Father’s  House.  What  is  it 
now  to  him  or  to  me,  that  he  could  not  approve  what  I  was 
doing  to  work  out  God’s  will  here  ?  In  the  light  of  eternity 
he  sees  his  error,  if  he  was  wrong,  or  mine  if  I  was  wrong  ; 
and  when  we  meet  in  glory  we  will  see  eye  to  eye.  So  I 
would  live  with  all  men.  We  may  and  will  differ  widely  and 
often  we  are  tempted  to  write  bitter  things  of  each  other, 
Yol.  XIII,  No.  51.  57 
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but  death  seals  up  our  work,  and  then  the  more  we  have  lov¬ 
ed  and  the  less  we  have  quarreled,  the  higher  will  be  our  joy 
and  the  deeper  our  death-bed  peace.”  Life  is  short,  friends 
are  passing  away,  the  work  we  have  to  perform  is  important, 
we  cannot  afford  to  spend  precious  time  in  petty  contention 
and  disagreement.  Heaven  is  a  place  of  perfect  peace  and 
purity.  To  inherit  the  promises  we  must  become  meet  for 
the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,  we  must  cultivate  the 
spirit  of  Christ  and  be  at  peace  with  all  men. 

4.  Prayer  will  be  found  a  successful  antidote  to  the  evils  of 
which  we  complain.  In  the  beautiful  language  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  “Prayer  is  the  peace  of  our  spirit,  the  stillness  of 
our  thoughts,  the  evenness  of  our  reccollection,  the  seat  of  our 
meditation,  the  rest  of  our  cares,  and  the  calm  of  our  tem¬ 
pest.  Prayer  is  the  issue  of  a  quiet  mind,  of  untroubled 
thoughts ;  it  is  the  daughter  of  charity,  and  the  sister  of 
meekness.”  The  spirit  of  prayer,  of  earnest  supplication  at 
the  mercy  seat  has  no  affinity  with  the  spirit  of  unkindness, 
of  bitterness  and  wrath.  We  cannot  go  from  our  closet, 
where  we  have  been  communing  with  our  God,  where  we  have 
had  humbling  views  of  our  own  unworthiness,  where  we  have 
heard  the  groans  and  seen  the  agonies  and  blood  of  our  bles¬ 
sed  Redeemer,  and  hate  and  injure  our  brother.  Let  the 
love  of  God  and  of  man  animate  and  warm  our  hearts  in 
prayer,  and  our  censoriousness  and  rancor  will  cease  ;  our  very 
countenance  will  radiate  with  love,  and  our  life  reflect  the 
image  of  Christ.  If  we  made  it  a  rule  never  to  engage  in 
any  act  or  utter  any  sentiments,  upon  which  we  cannot  ask 
the  blessing  of  God,  dissensions  among  the  brethren  in  the 
Church  would  speedily  have  an  end. 

“Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to 
dwell  together  in  unitjf.”  As  the  dew  that  fell  upon  the  sacred 
mountain,  reviving  the  face  of  nature,  and  diffusing  the  fresh¬ 
ness  of  health  through  the  vegetable  kingdom,  so  is  the  spirit 
of  peace  in  this  world  of  conflict.  It  spreads  a  charm  over 
society,  fills  men  with  joy  and  gladness,  and  assimilates  this 
earth  to  Heaven,  “Let  us  seek  after  peace  with  all  our 
hearts.”  “I  beseech  you,”  says  the  Apostle,  “that  ye  walk 
worthy  of  your  vocation,  with  all  lowliness  and  meekness 
with  long  suffering,  forbearing  one  another  in  love,  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.” 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

HYMN  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

Translated  from  a  modified  reading  of  Klopstock’s 
liDu,  desz  sich  alle  Himmel  freu'nf 
Being  an  amplification  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

By  Rev.  M.  Sheeleigh,  A.  M.,  Philadelphia. 

O  Thou,  in  whom  the  heav’ns  rejoice, 

My  soul  responds  with  joyful  voice, 

That  Thou,  yea  Thou,  with  tender  heart,  — - 
0  God!  that  Thou  my  Father  art, 

And  never  wilt  from  me  depart. 

Our  lispings  never  can  exclaim 
How  high  the  glory  of  Thy  name  : 

That  highest  name  be  hallowed  here, 

Eternal  One,  in  love  sincere, 

By  all  upon  this  earthly  sphere. 

Thou  reignest,  Lord  ;  whose  reign  like  Thine  ? 
Thy  kingdom  doth  all  worlds  combine  : 

With  love  no  Father's  heart  has  known, 

Thou  hast,  through  Christ,  Thy  kingdom  shown, 
To  bring  us  even  to  Thy  throne. 

Thou,  Lord,  who  dost  Thyself  reveal, 

In  Him  our  blessedness  to  seal, 

On  earth  be  done  Thy  holy  will, 

As  done  high  in  Thy  heavenly  hill, — 

0  that  we  may  the  same  fulfil ! 

Be  near,  our  earthly  wants  to  stay  ; 

Give  us  our  bread  from  day  to  day  : 

If  Thou  dost  pleasure  send,  or  pain, 

Grant  us  a  joyous,  thankful  straiu, 

While  ever  striving  heav’n  to  gain. 

And  do  Thou  all  our  sins  forgive,  — 

Our  sins,  which  Thee  so  greatly  grieve,  — 

As  we,  with  hearts  from  hatred  free, 

Forgive  what  we  in  others  see, 

And  mourn  that  we’ve  offended  Thee. 
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Let  no  temptation  prove  too  strong, 

Still  light  us  by  Thy  grace  along  ; 

When  sin  affrights  with  guilty  fear, 

Or  when  Thy  smile  doth  disappear, 

To  keep  us  be  Thou  ever  near. 

Deliver  us,  we  yet  entreat, 

From  every  evil  that  we  meet; 

0  suffer  not  our  hearts  to  fail, 

Keep  us,  at  last,  when  death  assail, 

And  grant  us  rest  within  the  veil. 

Thou  source  of  bliss,  —  alone  Divine  !  — 
The  glory,  pow’r,  and  reign  are  Thine  : 

In  heav’n,  and  on  this  earthly  shore, 

Thy  wondrous  Name  let  all  adore, 

For  ever  and  for  evermore  ! 


ARTICLE  X. 

NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Explorations  and  Adventures  in  Equatorial  Africa ,  with  accounts  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  People,  and  of  the  chase  of  the  Goril¬ 
la,  the  Crocodile,  Leopard,  Elephant,  Hippopotamus  and  other  Animals. 
By  Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu,  Cor.  Member  of  the  American  Ethnological  So¬ 
ciety  ;  of  the  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society  of  New  York ;  and  of 
the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.  With  numerous  illustrations. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1861.  This  work  has  been  before  the 
public  for  some  months,  and  has  produced  a  deep  impression  in  this 
country  as  well  as  in  England.  After  reading  it,  no  one  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  its  great  popularity,  for  it  is  an  instructive  as  well  as  an  enter¬ 
taining  book.  The  author  is  a  French  American,  a  man  of  good  humor 
and  indomitable  courage.  He  passed  eight  years  in  Africa,  part  of  which 
was  devoted  to  a  systematic  exploration  of  the  interior.  He  travelled, 
during  this  period,  8000  miles,  always  on  foot,  and  without  any  white 
attendant.  He  shot,  stuffed  and  brought  home  upwards  of  2000  birds, 
of  which  more  than  60  are  new  species,  and  killed  more  than  1000  qua¬ 
drupeds,  of  which  200  were  stuffed  and  brought  home,  with  80  skele¬ 
tons.  Not  less  than  20  of  these  quadrupeds  are  species  hitherto  un¬ 
known  to  science.  Some  thrilling  personal  adventures  are  given,  and 
many  interesting  narratives  concerning  the  native  tribes  in  the  equato¬ 
rial  regions  of  Africa.  The  accounts  of  the  Gorilla,  with  its  strong  like¬ 
ness  to  humanity,  are  of  a  most  marvellous  character.  We  were  in¬ 
terested  in  finding  that  the  author  enjoyed  the  personal  acquaintance  of 
our  American  Missionaries  and  appreciated  their  labors.  He  gives  it 
as  his  opinion,  however,  that  the  hope  of  successful  Christian  effort  is 
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based  upon  its  influence  over  the  children  ;  in  training  those,  who  are 
docile  and  are  able  to  derive  benefit  from  instruction. 

Life  and  Adventures  in  the  South  Pacifc.  By  a  Roving  Printer.  N. 
York  :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1861.  This  volume,  in  an  unadorned  narra¬ 
tive,  gives  the  personal  experience  of  two  young  men,  engaged,  for  five 
years,  in  a  successful  whaling  expedition,  cruising  from  water  to  water, 
and  from  island  to  island  in  the  vast  marine  expanses,  extending  south¬ 
ward  from  Japan  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  towards  the  Antarctic  Pole, 
with  all  the  adventures  and  narrow  escapes,  incident  to  such  a  voyage. 
Whilst  the  volume  makes  no  claim  to  literary  merit,  the  descriptions 
are  quite  graphic,  the  information  useful,  and  the  narrative,  clearly  and 
simply  presented.  We  regret  however  to  see  the  work  marred  with  such 
expressions  “would  have  compelled  us  to  have  given  up,”  expressions 
which  are  becoming  too  common  at  the  present  day,  even  among  some 
of  our  better  writers. 

Carthage  and  her  Remains :  being  an  account  of  the  Excavations 
and  Researches  on  the  site  of  the  Phoenician  metropolis  in  Africa  and 
other  adjacent  places.  Conducted  under  the  auspices  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government.  By  Dr.  N.  Davis,  F.  R.  G.  S.  etc.  With  illustrations. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1861.  This  volume  is  an  important 
acquisition  to  our  historical  and  geographical  knowledge.  The  author, 
although  his  style  is  not  always  the  most  attractive,  or  his  arrangement 
the  most  methodical,  is  a  man  of  great  erudition  and  research,  and  has 
given  special  attention  to  the  subject.  As  the  result  of  his  labors  some 
interesting  discoveries  were  made.  The  history  of  Carthage,  unfor¬ 
tunately  for  her  memory,  has  come  down  to  us,  principally  through  the 
Romans,  her  hereditary  enemies  ;  the  opinions,  therefore,  frequently  ex¬ 
pressed  concerning  her,  are  to  be  received  with  some  allowance.  Her 
citizens  were,  no  doubt,  as  brave  as  civilized,  and  perhaps,  as  moral  as 
those  of  her  great  rival.  Dr.  Davis  gives,  as  the  result  of  his  investiga¬ 
tions,  that  Carthage  is  the  Ophir  of  Scripture.  This  has,  however,  long 
been  a  disputed  question,  which  we  still  regard  as  by  no  means  settled. 
The  work  is  valuable  to  the  scholar  and  antiquarian,  as  well  as  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  general  reader. 

T.  Imereti  Cari  J)e  Rerum  Nat ura  Libri  sex  recognovit  Hugo  Mun- 
ro,  M.  A.  Cxsaris  Commentarii  de  Bello  Galileo.  Recognovit  Geo. 
Long ,  M.  A.  Virgili  Opera.  Ex  Recensione  J.  Conington ,  A.  M.  Eu¬ 
ripides.  Ex  Recensione  Frederici  A.  Paley.  Accessit  Verborum  et  Kom- 
ivum  Index.  3  Vols.  Herodotus.  Recensuit  Josephus  TV.  Blakesley , 
S.  T.  B.  2  Vols.  Thuycides.  Recensuit  Joannes  Gulielmus  Donaldson , 
S.  T.  P.  2  Vols.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1861.  These  are  ad¬ 
ditional  volumes  of  Harpers’  beautiful  Series  of  Classical  texl -books, 
containing  the  text  alone,  without  note  or  comment,  and  thus  made 
conveniently  small,  and  easily  handled.  The  publication  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  successful,  and  it  will  receive,  as  it  deserves,  the  highest 
praise.  The  books  are,  in  noway,  inferior  to  the  corresponding  German 
works,  which  have  been  extensively  used  in  this  country,  and  yet  they 
are  so  tasteful  and  cheap.  In  carefully  examining  the  volumes  we  are  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  them  printed  with  so  much  accuracy.  If  we  were  to  sug¬ 
gest  any  improvement,  it  would  be,  that  the  punctuation  be  a  little  more 
full,  as  this  is  so  important  a  help  to  the  student.  We  look  with  inter¬ 
est  to  a  continuation  of  the  series,  until  it  shall  embrace  every  valua¬ 
ble  work  in  Roman  and  Grecian  literature. 
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The  Rebellion  Record:  A  Diary  of  American  Events  with  Docu¬ 
ments,  Narratives,  Illustrative  Incidents,  Poetry,  etc.  Edited  by  Frank 
Moore,  Author  of  Diary  of  the  American  Revolution,  with  an  intro¬ 
ductory  address,  on  the  causes  of  the  struggle  and  the  great  issues  be¬ 
fore  the  People,  by  Edward  Everett.  With  a  copious  index,  etc.  A 
Colored  Map  of  the  United  States,  and  Portraits  on  steel  of  Generals 
Scott,  McClellan,  Fremont,  Butler.  Anderson,  Dix,  Cameron,  Lyon, 
Sprague,  President  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  Davis.  Vol.  I  complete  in  it¬ 
self,  containing  about  8000  closely  printed  pages.  G.  P.  Putnam,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  New  York.  The  publication  contains  a  full,  impartial  and  relia¬ 
ble  history  of  the  great  struggle  for  free  government  with  complete  and 
accurate  copies  of  all  the  secession  ordinances,  Davis’  and  Stephens’ 
speeches  and  proclamations,  the  proclamations  and  messages  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln,  State  papers  of  ail  kinds,  military  proclamations  on  both 
sides,  speeches  and  appeals  of  Southern  Union  men,  English  articles  on 
the  war,  contraband  correspondence,  radical  Northern  speeches,  Mot¬ 
ley’s  causes  of  the  war,  Russell’s  Letters,  Curiosities  of  Southern  war 
literature,  reports  of  battles  and  skirmishes,  list  of  officers  of  regiments, 
picturesque  narratives,  patriotic  poetry,  anecdotes,  statistics,  etc.  The 
work,  which  is  creditable  to  the  Editor’s  judgment  as  well  as  to  his  in¬ 
dustry,  may  be  said  to  be  a  record  of  the  facts  which  are  now  passing 
into  history  from  day  to  day,  combining  the  advantages  of  a  weekly 
chronicle  and  an  annual  register.  It  is  a  periodical  of  great  value  and 
permanent  interest  j  communicating  statements  from  both  sides  on  all 
the  questions  and  occurrences  of  the  war,  it  is  an  acceptable  work,  at 
the  present  time,  while  to  the  future  historian  it  will  prove  invaluable. 
We  advise  all,  who  desire  a  continuous  and  complete  record  of  the 
events  that  are  now  transpiring,  to  procure  this  important  serial.  It  is 
worthy  of  mention,  that  during  the  recent  trial  of  the  Savannah  pirates, 
it  was  used,  as  a  reference  book  for  reliable  facts.  The  work  continues 
to  be  published  in  weekly  and  monthly  Nos.  The  illus  rations,  which 
accompany  the  work  are  alone  worth  the  subscription  price.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  proposes  also  to  issue  the  “Spirit  of  the  Pulpit,  with  reference  to 
the  present  crisis,”  and  the  “Heroes  and  Martyrs  of  the  IVar,”  both  of 
which  will  be  works  of  attractive  interest  and  permanent  value. 

A  Pastors  Appeal:  A  series  of  sermons  on  important  subjects,  con¬ 
nected  with  Christian  Doctrine  and  Experience.  By  Jacob  Helfenstein, 
D.  D.  Philadelphia:  Henry  B.  Ashmead,  186L  Dr.  Helfenstein  has 
lono-  been  known,  as  a  devoted  and  faithful  Pastor.  Yfherever  he  has 
been  settled,  his  labors  have  been  accompanied  with  the  most  favorable 
results.  These  discourses  were  prepared  by  the  author  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  ministerial  labor  without  any  design  or  expectation  of  publi¬ 
cation,  and  are  now  given  to  the  public  only  from  a  sense  of  duty.  They 
are  evangelical,  earnest  and  able.  Those  who  have  enjoyed  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  sitting  under  the  Doctor's  ministry  will  especially  read  these 
appeals  with  deep  interest,  and  value  them  as  a  precious  memorial  of 
their  Pastor’s  efforts  to  do  them  good. 

Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Janeway,  D,  D .  By  Thomas  L.  Janeway, 
D.  D.  Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  1861.  The 
modern  press  has  been  prolific  in  religious  biographies  ;  yet  books  of  this 
kind  have  importance  and  value.  They  contribute,  when  properly  writ¬ 
ten,  a  measure  of  good  that  cannot  be,  otherwise,  easily  supplied.  They 
furnish  profitable  instruction,  speak  to  us  words  of  comfort  and  admoni¬ 
tion,  and  present  incentives  to  renewed  effort  and  greater  zeal  in  our 
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Master’s  service.  The  volume  before  us  is  an  appropriate  memorial  of 
a  faithful  servant  of  Christ,  whose  ministerial  life  was  extended  over  a 
period  of  more  than  half  a  century,  and  who  left  a  broad  mark  upon 
the  generations  through  which  he  lived.  Occupying  important  positions 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  as  pastor  of  a  large  and  influential  city  con¬ 
gregation  and,  for  a  season,  Professor  in  one  of  her  Theological  Semi¬ 
naries,  identified  with  some  of  its  most  prominent  interests  and  advan¬ 
ces  of  the  day,  and  regarded  by  all  as  a  sincere,  earnest  Christian,  these 
reminiscences  by  a  beloved  son  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  edify,  not  on¬ 
ly  the  members  of  his  own  Church  but  all  who  are  interested  in  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  Christ’s  kingdom.  We  were  very  much  interested  in  the 
perusal  of  the  volume,  with  the  strong,  unbroken  attachment  and  affec¬ 
tionate  confidence  which  subsisted  between  Dr.  Janeway  and  Dr.  Green, 
associated  with  him  for  thirteen  years  as  colleague  Pastor.  They  com¬ 
menced  their  joint  labors  with  the  explicit  understanding,  that  they 
would  remember  each  other  in  their  daily  prayers,  and  treat  each  other’s 
character  as  if  it  were  his  own.  The  consequences  were  most  happy. 
Never  was  there  any  variance,  but  ad  ways  peace  and  harmony.  Free 
from  euvy  and  any  unworthy  feeling,  they  labored  and  loved  as  brethren 
during  the  whole  period  of  their  collegiate  connexion,  and  on  a  certain 
occasion,  we  find  Dr.  J.  engaged  in  continuous  prayer,  three  hours,  on 
behalf  of  his  associate,  who  seemed  near  unto  death,  that  God  would  re¬ 
store  him  to  health,  and  to  the  services  of  the  sanctuary.  We  were 
also,  in  reading  his  Journal,  struck  with  some  of  the  strong  expressions 
which  he  employs  in  connexion  with  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  : 
e.  g.  “After  renewing  my  covenant  and  taking  the  bread  and  wine  as  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ, broken  and  shed  for  me. — I  received  the  bread  as 
his  b-dy,  broken  for  me,  and  the  wine  as  his  blood,  shed  for  me. — I  was 
enabled  to  exercise  faith  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  so  as  to  have  com¬ 
munion  with  him  in  his  broken  body  and  shed  blood,  receiving  them  as 
broken  and  shed  for  me.”  His  allusion  to  one  of  the  Festivals  of  our 
Church,  the  observance  of  which  has  been  condemned  by  some  denom¬ 
inations,  is  interesting  :  “This  evening  is  that  which  precedes  the  night 
on  winch  the  Saviour  was  born.  Wonderful  r.ight !  wonderful  event! 
"What  matter  for  joy  and  praise !  I  have  been  trying  to  rejoice.  But 
ah,  how  coldly  !  Oh,  for  a  heart  to  rejoice,  and  give  glory  and  praise  to 
God!” 

If  we  would  take  exception  to  any  thing  in  the  work,  it  would  be  to 
the  publication  of  some  of  the  extracts  from  the  Diary.  Not,  that  there 
are  any  improper  sentiments  introduced.  They  are  all  interesting  and 
valuable,  and  reveal  to  us  the  inner  life  of  the  man,  but  they  were  evi¬ 
dently  never  designed  for  another’s  eye,  and  we  have  always  felt  that 
there  was  a  delicacy  in  publishing  after  an  individual’s  death  that,  to 
which  he  would,  if  living,  object. 

Memoir  of  Rev.  Henry  Lobdeil ,  M.  D.,  Late  Missionary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Board  at  Mosul,  including  the  early  history  of  the  Assyrian  Mis¬ 
sion.  By  Rev.  W.  S.  Tyler,  D.  D.,  Graves  Professor  of  Greek  in  Amherst 
College.  American  Tract  Society.  Boston.  This  work  contains  the  record 
of  a  good,  useful  and  beloved  man,  an  able  and  devoted  mis  sionarv  of 
the  cross.  Such  a  life  is  worthv  of  being  embalmed  fi.r  the  edification 
and  encouragement  of  others.  We  commend  the  volume  especially  to 
the  attention  of  the  young  men  in  our  literary  and  theological  schools, 
with  the  confident  assurance  that  they  will  peruse  its  pages  with  interest 
and  profit.  We  need  scarcely  add,  that  Professor  Tyler,  whose  graceful 
pen  adorns  every  thing  which  it  touches,  has  performed  his  part  well. 
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A  Memoir  of  Daniel  Safford.  By  his  Wife.  American  Tract  Socie¬ 
ty.  Boston.  When  such  a  man,  so  laborious,  self-sacrificing  and  useful, 
passes  away  from  earth,  he  cannot  die.  His  influence  continues  to  be 
lelt,  and  is  perpetuated  until  the  end  of  time.  Hon.  Daniel  Safford  rose 
from  comparative  obscurity,  a  humble  blacksmith,  to  a  position  of  prom¬ 
inence  and  honor  in  the  city  of  Boston.  He  was  widely  known  for  his 
high  personal  character,  and  the  deep  interest  he  took  in  religious  and 
philanthropic  movements.  He  was  a  man  of  enlarged  practical  Chirs- 
tian  benevolence,  and  devoted  all  his  income,  after  a  certain  sum  had 
been  accumulated  for  his  necessary  support,  to  objects  of  charity.  He 
filled  various  public  stations  with  credit,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  a  member  of  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  other  prominent  Associations 
of  the  country.  This  portraiture  of  his  life  was  undertaken  at  the  de¬ 
sire  of  Drs.  Blagden  and  Adams,  prominent  Pastors  in  Boston,  satis¬ 
fied,  as  they  were,  that  it  would  not  be  without  benefit  to  the  public. 
We  can  only  wish  that  his  mantle,  with  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  may  rest 
upon  all  who  read  the  book. 

Memorial  Volume  of  the  First  Fifty  Tears  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  Boston.  Published  by  the 
Board,  Missionary  House,  33  Pemberton  Square,  1861.  The  Memorial 
Volume  is  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  ever  made  to  mis¬ 
sionary  literature,  and  to  no  one  could  its  preparation  have  been  more 
appropriately  committed  than  to  Dr.  Anderson,  the  Senior  Secretary  of 
the  Board,  so  long  identified  with  all  its  interests.  He  has  with  emi¬ 
nent  success  executed  the  task.  The  volume  contains  an  account  of  the 
Jubilee  meeting,  held  on  the  completion  of  its  first  half  century  in  the 
year  1860,  Dr.  Hopkins’  admirable  discourse,  sketches  of  the  founders 
of  the  Board,  by  Dr.  Sprague,  a  philosophical  analysis  of  the  literature 
of  the  Board  and  of  its  Missions,  by  Dr.  Tracy,  together  with  a  history 
of  the  origin  and  operations  of  the  Board  and  other  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  having  a  bearing  upon  the  subject.  The  publication  will  awaken 
in  the  hearts  of  all  Christians  a  fresh  interest  on  behalf  of  Missions,  and 
we  should  rejoice  to  see  a  copy  placed  in  the  hands  of  all,  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Schoolmaster  and  his  Son:  A  narrative  of  events  which  occur¬ 
red  during  the  Thirty-Years’  War.  Designed  for  Christian  Families. 
By  Rev.  K.  H.  Caspari.  Translated  from  the  third  edition  of  the  origin¬ 
al  German.  Philadelphia:  Lutheran  Board  of  Publication,  1861.  This 
is  a  most  delightful  little  book,  by  a  distinguished  German  divine, 
presenting  a  graphic  narrative  of  historical  events,  which  occurred  du¬ 
ring  the  Thirty-Years’  War.  It  is  not  a  fiction,  but  a  record  of  facts,  a 
simple  recital  of  what  actually  transpired  during  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  periods  in  human  history.  It  is  deeply  interesting  and  instruct¬ 
ive,  showing  the  power  and  blessedness  of  God’s  grace,  and  inculcating 
Scriptural  sentiments  and  useful  lessons,  in  a  most  attractive  form.  The 
religious  tone  of  the  book  is  excellent,  so  pure  and  healthful  that  its  in¬ 
fluence  must  be  salutary,  in  impressing  the  heart  and  in  quickening  the 
faith  of  child  and  parent.  This  is  the  kind  of  literature  we  need,  and 
we  hope  a  copy  of  the  work  will  find  a  place  in  every  Sunday  School 
Library  in  the  land.  The  translation  is  well  done.  It  is  idiomatic, 
natural  and  forcible.  We  indulge  the  hope,  that  the  Church  will  be  fa¬ 
vored  with  the  translatiwn  of  many  similar  works,  in  which  the  literature 
of  our  Transatlantic  Church  is  so  rich. 
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A  Summary  of  Biblical  Antiquities .  For  the  use  of  Schools,  Bible- 
Classes  and  Families.  By  John  W.  Nevin,  D.  D.  Philadelphia:  Am¬ 
erican  Sunday  School  Union.  This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  most  excellent 
work,  which  has  been  for  many  years  before  the  public,  and  was  prepa¬ 
red  by  the  distinguished  author,  as  a  contribution  to  the  great  cause  of 
Sabbath  School  instruction.  It  is  an  admirable  manual,  furnishing,  in 
a  brief  compass,  just  the  kind  of  help  required  in  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  value  of  which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  refer  to  the  volume. 

Union  Notes  on  the  Gospels.  Compiled  and  prepared  with  especial 
reference  to  the  wants  of  Parents  and  Sunday  School  Teachers.  Edited 
by  Rev.  Robert  J.  Parvin,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Philadelphia  :  American 
Sunday  School  Union.  This  volume,  based  on  the  work  by  Dr.  Ash, 
contains  explanatory  comments  on  the  Gospels,  gathered  from  various 
sources,  and  arranged  in  appropriate  form,  designed  more  particularly 
to  meet  the  wants  of  parents  and  Sunday  School  Teachers.  The  aim 
of  the  editor  has  been  to  bring,  within  limited  compass,  reliable  expla¬ 
nations  of  the  text,  and  to  render  the  work  subservient  to  the  intelligent 
study  of  the  Scriptures. 

Leaves  from  the  Tree  of  Life.  A  verse  of  Scripture  with  words  of 
Comment,  or  Illustration  for  every  Day  in  the  Year.  Philadelphia  :  Am¬ 
erican  Sunday  School  Union.  We  are  told  in  the  preface,  that  it  was  a 
custom  among  the  Moravians  for  the  elders  (brethren  and  sisters),  to 
visit  daily,  in  the  morning,  every  house  in  the  settlement,  saluting  the 
inhabitants  with  a  passage  of  Scripture,  called  “The  Daily  Word” —  a 
word  of  warning,  or  of  promise,  of  comfort,  or  of  hope.  In  course  of 
time,  it  became  their  custom  to  print  this  daily  word,  in  advance  for  the 
year.  Hence  was  derived  the  idea  of  our  books  of  daily  texts.  In  this 
volume,  also,  there  is  a  brief,  appropriate  comment,  from  wise  and  good 
men,  together  with  a  stanza  from  some  devotional  hymn. 

A  Compendium  of  Classical  Literature.  Comprising  choice  extracts, 
translated  from  the  best  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  with  biographical 
sketches,  accounts  of  their  works,  and  notes  directing  to  the  best  editions 
and  translations.  Part  I.  From  Homer  to  Longinus.  Part  II.  From 
Plautus  to  Boethius.  By  Charles  Dexter  Cleveland,  LL.  D.  Formerly 
Professor  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  in  Dickinson  College.  Car¬ 
lisle,  Pa.,  and  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Lierature  in  the  New  York 
University.  Philadelphia  :  E.  C.  &  J.  Biddle,  1861.  Dr.  Cleveland  has 
completed  in  the  present  volume  his  series  of  specimens  from  English, 
American  and  Classical  literature.  The  works  are  printed  and  bound 
in  uniform  and  appropriate  style.  They  will  be  found  useful,  not  only 
as  standards  in  themselves  but  as  means  of  comparing  ancient  and  mod¬ 
ern  thought.  The  biographical  sketches,  here  given,  are  well  written 
and  the  extracts  are  from  the  best  translations.  A  book  of  this  kind 
prepared  by  so  ripe  a  scholar  and  so  experienced  a  teacher  as  Professor 
Cleveland,  must  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  literature. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  By  Joseph  E.  Worcester, 
LL.  D.  Boston:  Hickling,  Swan  &  Brewer,  1860.  For  several  years 
we  have  used  Worcester  in  preference  to  any  other  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language.  It  is  certainly  a  production  of  great  erudition  and 
of  rare  merit,  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory,  ever  published  iu  this 
department  of  literature.  The  work  is  an  honor  to  the  author,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  the  country.  The  orthography  and  orthoepy  of  the  language 
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have  received  special  attention  and  care,  that  standard  in  each  being 
adopted,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  best  usage,  both  in  England 
and  America.  A  vast  amount  of  labor  seems  to  have  been  bestowed 
upon  the  preparation  of  the  work  and  every  effort  made  to  render  it 
correct  and  useful.  Dr.  Worcester  deserves  and  will  receive  the  thanks 
of  every  scholar  and  student  of  the  English  Language. 

The  Pulpit  and  Rostrum ,  containing  reports  of  the  best  Sermons, 
Lectures,  Orations,  etc.  New  York  :  E.  D.  Barker.  This  serial  has 
reached  its  twenty-third  issue,  and  is  intended  to  preserve,  in  convenient 
form,  the  best  thoughts  of  our  most  gifted  men,  just  as  they  were  ut¬ 
tered  in  all  their  freshness.  All  that  has  appeared  so  far,  is  worthy  of 
permanent  preservation,  and  useful  for  reference.  Among  the  contributors 
we  find  the  names  of  Edward  Everett,  Charles  Sumner,  Bancroft,  Mot¬ 
ley,  Drs.  Beecher,  Scudder,  Thompson,  Bellows,  Adams,  and  others,  well 
known  to  fame.  We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  design,  and  regard 
the  enterprise  as  deserving  of  the  encouragement  and  the  support  of 
literary  men. 

The  Christian  Patriot.  A  discourse,  addressed  to  the  graduating 
Class  of  Pennsylvania  College,  Sept.  15th,  1861.  By  H.  L.  Baugher, 
D.  D.,  President  of  Pennsylvania  College.  Gettysburg:  H.  C.  Neinstedt. 
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tysburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  18th,  1861.  By  Rev.  D.  Garver,  of  Canton,  0.  Get¬ 
tysburg:  H.  C.  Neinstedt. 

A  Rebellious  Nation  Reproved:  A  Sermon,  preached  on  the  Day  of 
Humiliation,  Fasting  and  Prayer,  Sept.  26th,  1861.  By  Rev.  B.  Sadder, 
Pastor  of  St.  John’s  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Easton,  Pa.  Davis 
&  Eichman. 
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on  the  National  Fast-Day,  Sept.  26th,  1861.  By  Rev.  J.  B.  Bittinger, 
Pastor  of  the  Euclid  Presbyterian  Church.  Cleveland  :  E.  Cowles  &  Co. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  BEARING  OF  MINISTERS  OF  THE  GOSPEL  IN  TIME 
OF  WAR.  — A  VOICE  FROM  LUTHER  TO  HIS  COTEMPOR¬ 
ARIES.— A  FREE  TRANSLATION  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF 
DR.  C.  A.  HARLESS. 

By  Rey.  G.  A.  Wenzel,  A.  M.,  Philadelphia. 

The  question  has  been  put  to  me :  what  line  of  conduct 
should  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  pursue  at  the  present  time, 
and  what  ought  he  to  do,  in  order  to  impart  proper  advice 
to  his  people  and,  if  need  be,  to  his  brethren  in  the  ministry, 
in  view  of  the  war,  which  has  broken  out  among  us  ?  Now, 
it  appears  to  me,  that  the  ministers  of  our  Church  need  not 
cast  about  for  a  new  answer  to  this  question ;  for  we  are  al¬ 
ready  abundantly  supplied  with  what  in  times,  such  as  these, 
will  afford  us  instruction,  and  enable  us  to  pursue  a  course  of 
conduct  in  accordance  with  the  word  of  God.  Those  familiar 
with  Luther’s  works  will  there  find  a  sufficiency  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  it  is  almost  needless  to  refer  them  to  his  Tract  on 
“Civil  Government,”*  or  to  his  Inquiry,  “Whether  warriors 
may  be  in  a  saving  state. ”f  We  would  only  remark  in  con¬ 
nection,  that  where,  by  every  species  of  treachery  and  fraud, 
wars  are  inaugurated  in  the  names  of  liberty  and  civilization, 

*  Published  1523.  flbicl  1527. 
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it  would  be  well  also  to  examine  his  Tract  ‘‘On  the  war 
against  the  Turks.”*  It  contains  not  a  little  suited  to  our 
times. 

In  these  writings,  then,  I  should  think  abundant  material 
might  be  found  to  furnish  an  answer  to  the  above  question. 
Since,  however,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed,  that  every  one 
possesses  a  knowledge  of  what  is  not  immediately  connected 
with  his  calling;  and  since,  also,  our  cotemporaries  seem  to 
demand  an  expression  of  opinion,  based  upon  personal  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  truth  and  upon  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
passing  events,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  send  forth,  in 
the  name  of  God,  along  with  old  familiar  truths,  such  addi¬ 
tional  evidence  as  may  serve  for  counsel  and  encouragement. 
Whether  the  questioner  will  find  in  what  we  shall  say  an  an¬ 
swer  to  every  point  intended  by  his  inquiry,  we  will  leave 
undecided.  This  article  is  principally  designed  for  Lutheran 
ministers,  not  as  a  rule  for  clerical  oratory,  but  to  strengthen 
their  hearts  and  consciences,  that  they  may  do  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  crisis  what  their  office  requires  them  to  do,  and  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  what  their  office  does  not  require  them  to  do. 

The  apostle  Peter  declares,  1  Pet.  4:  11,  “If  any  man 
speak,  let  him  speak  as  the  oracles  of  God .”  This  injunc¬ 
tion,  which  is  addressed  to  Christians  generally,  carries  with 
it  additional  weight  when  applied  to  ministers.  To  do  this 
requires,  first,  an  humble  mind  which  asks,  whether  it  is 
God’s  will  that  we  should  speak  ;  secondly  an  enlightened 
eye  to  discern  the  signs,  by  which  God  reveals  his  will ;  and 
lastly,  a  firm  conviction,  that  God  will  impart  to  us,  with  the 
knowledge  of  his  will,  also  the  ability  to  speak  what  we  do 
speak,  as  the  oracles  of  God.  We  will  not  open  our  lips, 
except  iv e  have  a  certain  knoivledge  that  He  wills  it .  But 
this  knowledge  is  derived  from  a  two-fold  source.  In  all  or¬ 
dinary  cases  we  are  guided  by  the  word  of  God  and  the 
established  regulations  of  our  office.  But  there  are  also 
times,  in  which  God  speaks  to  us  by  special  Providence  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  of  things  the  discussion  of  which 
does  not  form  a  part  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  our  calling. 
Those  not  accustomed  to  distinguish  the  voice  of  God,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  us  in  the  signs  and  passing  events  of  the  times, 
call  these  questions  of  the  age.  But  our  calling  requires  us 
to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times  and  to  hear  what  God  would 
teach  us  by  them.  This,  then,  is  the  first  question  namely, 
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What  does  G-od  say  to  us  in  the  signs  of  the  times ,  to  us  as  a 
people?  For  the  existence,  honor,  laws  and  customs  of  our 
country  are  threatened.  If  this  be  so,  then  it  becomes  us  to 
inquire  further,  what  line  of  conduct  should  we,  filling  the  office 
of  the  Christian  ministry,  pursue  in  reference  to  this  fact? 
Having  once  settled  this  point,  it  will  readily  follow,  how  we 
ought  to  act  in  all  special  and  individual  cases,  pertaining  to 
our  office,  so  as  not  to  transcend  certain  limits,  but,  observ¬ 
ing  moderation  in  all  things,  divide  the  word  of  God  aright 
and  continue  in  the  observance  of  those  rules,  which  have 
been  appointed  for  each,  with  special  reference  to  his  gifts 
and  the  nature  of  his  calling. 

To  arms  !  This  is  the  watch-word  now  sounded  through¬ 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  country.  Is  this  the  voice 
of  God  ?  The  voice  of  God  to  us  in  a  sense,  that  we  can 
obey  the  call  with  a  clear  conscience  ?  The  voice  of  God  so 
distinctly  and  unmistakably,  that  ministers,  of  whatever  con¬ 
fession,  can  say  yea  and  amen  to  it  ?  As  for  myself,  I  do 
not  entertain  the  shadow’  of  a  doubt.  There  would,  indeed, 
be  room  for  doubt  only  in  case  the  sword  was  to  be  drawn 
against  God’s  truth  and  justice  on  earth;  in  case  war  wras  to 
be  proclaimed  for  the  sake  of  robbery,  oppression  and  the 
destruction  of  peace,  instead  of  preserving  peace  and  of  pre¬ 
venting  robbery  and  oppression  ;  or  in  case  the  call  to  arms 
had  proceeded  not  from  those  whom  God  has  placed  in  au¬ 
thority  over  our  people,  that  they  might  serve  Him  with  the 
power  of  the  sword,  who  has  intrusted  it  to  them  as  a  defence 
against  evil-doers  and  all  who  trample  on  justice  and  thirst 
for  robbery  and  oppression.  But  such  is  not  the  case  here. 
We  are  threatened  by  a  hostile  power;  but  right  is  on  our 
side.  It  is  for  the  maintenance  and  protection  of  this  right, 
that  our  government  which,  according  to  the  will  of  God, 
does  not  bear  the  sword  in  vain,  has  called  our  nation  to  arms. 
A  doubt,  as  to  whether  it  ought|to  obey  this  call,  can  only  be 
entertained  among  those,  who  regard  war  in  general  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  will  and  government  of  God. 

But  here  is  precisely  the  point,  where  the  ministers  are 
required,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  to  enlighten  the  consciences 
and  embolden  the  hearts  of  their  people.  It  is  a  mistaken 
principle  for  a  minister  to  attempt  to  separate  the  temporal 
and  spiritual,  and  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  war  and 
rumors  of  war,  on  the  ground,  that  he  is  a  minister  of  peace. 
For  that  peace  which  the  minister  has  to  proclaim  is  not  a 
simple,  worldly  peace,  which  ceases  when  war  begins ;  and 
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the  minister  who  imagines  God’s  will  and  government  to  be 
at  an  end,  where  the  boundary  line  of  temporal  affairs  be¬ 
gins,  is  far  from  possessing  a  correct  knowledge  of  these  tem¬ 
poral  affairs.  Both  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  that  of  this 
world  are  subject  to  the  government  of  God,  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  between  them  consisting  in  their  form,  the  means  they  em¬ 
ploy,  and  the  ends  they  seek  to  accomplish.  And  whilst  the 
temporal  sword  possesses  no  authority  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
and  the  communion  of  living  Christians,  it  enjoys  full  Divine 
authority  in  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  against  the  assaults 
of  the  wicked.  For  “God  has  ordained  two  governments  ; 
namely,  the  spiritual  which,  through  the  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  under  Christ,  makes  Christians  and  pious  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  the  temporal,  which  restrains  the  wicked  and  infi¬ 
dels,  that  they  must  preserve  outward  peace,  whether  they 
are  willing  or  not.  It  is  there,  that  Paul  explained  the  tem¬ 
poral  sword  in  P^om.  13 :  3,  where  he  says,  it  is  not  a  terror 
to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil.  And  Peter  says  in  his  first 
epistle  2:  14,  It  is  sent  for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers 
and  for  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well.  Now  if  any  one 
should  attempt  to  govern  the  world  exclusively  by  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  the  gospel  and  abolish  all  civil  law  and  the  sword, 
under  the  pretext,  that  all  had  been  baptized  and  were  Chris¬ 
tians,  who,  according  to  the  gospel,  are  not  to  be  controlled  by 
civil  law  and  the  sword,  and  that  such  control  would  not  be 
necessary,  what  do  you  think  such  a  man  would  do? 
He  would  unchain  and  let  loose  all  the  ferocious  and  wild 
beasts,  to  bite  and  tear  every  body  in  pieces,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  pretend  they  were  all  nice,  tame  and  harmless  little 
animals.  I,  however,  would  feel  by  my  wounds  that  it  was 
not  so.  Where  such  a  state  of  things  was  permitted  to  exist, 
the  wicked  would,  under  the  Christian  name,  abuse  evangeli¬ 
cal  liberty,  exact  their  villanies  and  say,  ‘we  are  Christians 
and  not  subject  to  the  civil  law  and  the  sword,’  as  some 
already  boisterously  and  foolishly  maintain.  To  such  we 
would  have  to  reply :  it  is,  indeed,  true,  that  Christians  are 
not  subject  to  the  civil  law  and  the  sword  on  their  own  ac¬ 
count,  nor  do  they  need  it ;  but  see  to  it,  and  first  people  t he 
world  with  real  Christians,  before  you  attempt  to  govern 
them  in  a  Christian  and  evangelical  manner.  This  you  will, 
however,  never  be  able  to  do.  For  the  world  and  the  great 
multitude  are  and  will  remain  unbelievers,  notwithstanding 
they  are  all  baptized  and  bear  the  Christian  name.  More¬ 
over  Christians  live,  (as  we  say)  far  apart ;  hence  it  is  not 
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practicable,  in  this  world,  to  introduce  a  Christian  govern¬ 
ment  universally  over  the  whole  earth,  yea,  not  even  over  a 
single  country,  or  any  considerable  number  of  men  ;  for  the 
wicked  are  ever  more  numerous  than  the  pious.  The  attempt 
therefore,  to  rule  an  entire  country  or  the  world,  with  the 
gospel,  would  be,  as  if  a  shepherd  was  to  turn  loose  into  one 
stall,  wolves,  lions,  eagles  and  sheep  and  say  to  them,  ‘now 
feed  together  and  be  good  and  peaceable  among  yourselves, 
the  stall  is  open,  you  have  plenty  of  food,  and  of  dogs  and 
clubs  you  need  not  be  afraid.  Now,  the  sheep  would  doubt¬ 
less  keep  the  peace  and  quietly  permit  themselves  to  be  fed 
and  governed ;  but  they  would  not  live  long,  nor  would  one 
animal  be  safe  from  the  other.  Therefore  must  these  two 
governments  be  carefully  distinguished,  the  one  from  the 
other ;  one  which  makes  men  pious,  and  the  other  which  se¬ 
cures  external  peace  and  prevents  crime.  In  this  world  the 
one  is  not  complete  without  the  other.”* 

But  that  which  establishes  the  justice  and  authority  of  the 
sword  within  one  and  the  same  nation  or  State,  establishes  it 
also  among  different  nations  and  States  in  their  relations  to 
each  other.  The  sword  has  not  been  given  as  an  instrument 
wherewith  to  commit  injustice  and  oppression,  but  as  a  de¬ 
fence  against  them.  This  is  its  design.  Now  the  Christian 
must  know,  that  where  it  is  used  for  this  purpose  (and  espe¬ 
cially  by  those  who  wield  it  by  virtue  of  their  office,)  the 
service,  rendered  with  the  sword,  is  a  true  service  of  God. 
In  this  Christians  should  not  permit  themselves  to  be  con¬ 
founded,  especially  by  those  Manchester  and  cotton  politi¬ 
cians,  who  ostensibly  carry  about  the  Christian  olive  branch 
of  peace.  For  “the  authority  of  the  sword  is  also  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  New  Testament,  by  the  word  and  command  of 
'God,  and  those  who  use  it  rightfully  and  fight  with  it  in 
obedience  to  law,  are  serving  God  with  it  and  are  obeying 
his  word.  Objectors  should  remember,  that  if  we  admit  the 
use  of  the  sword  to  be  wrong  in  itself,  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion,  that  its  employment  is  wrong  in  every  sense;  for 
if  the  sword  is  to  be  rejected  as  an  instrument  of  war,  it 
must  also  be  rejected  as  an  instrument  in  the  punishment  of 
evil-doers  and  the  maintenance  of  peace.  In  short,  its  use 
would  be  unjust  in  any  and  every  sense;  for  the  object  of 
rightful  war  is  nothing  *but  to  punish  evil-doers  and  main¬ 
tain  peace.  In  the  case  of  a  robber,  a  murder  or  an  adulter- 
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er,  punishment  is  inflicted  on  a  single  individual  only ;  but  in 
a  just  war  a  whole  multitude  of  evil-doers  are  punished  at 
once,  the  measure  of  their  crimes  being  proportioned  to  their 
number.  Therefore,  if  the  use  of  the  sword  is  proper  in  one 
case,  it  is  proper  and  good  in  all,  for  the  sword  is  not  a  fox¬ 
tail  and  is  called  the  wrath  of  God  in  Rom.  13:  4.”* 

Hence  we  must  not,  during  the  prevalence  of  a  righteous 
war,  regard  its  servitude,  or  permit  the  idle  lamentation,  ‘all 
this  conflicts  with  the  operations  of  the  kingdom  of  grace,’ 
to  warp  our  judgment  as  to  its  holy  and  Divine  earnestness. 
“For  since  the  sword  is  appointed  of  God  to  punish  evil¬ 
doers  and  protect  the  good,  it  is  also  sufficiently  evident, 
that  warring  and  slaying,  and  whatever  the  events  and  laws 
of  war  carry  along  with  them,  are  also  appointed  of  God. 
What  is  war  else,  than  punishment  inflicted  upon  injustice 
and  those  who  perpetrate  it?  Why  do  tve  engage  in  war, 
if  not  to  secure  peace  and  obedience?  Though  warring  and 
slaying  do  not  seem  to  be  works  of  love,  for  which  reason  the 
unreflecting  do  not  consider  them  Christian  wrorks,  and  there¬ 
fore,  think  it  not  seemly,  that  Christians  should  engage  in  them, 
they  yet,  in  reality,  are  works  of  love.  War  with  its  accom¬ 
panying  servitude  is  like  a  skillful  physician  amputating  a 
leg,  an  arm,  a  hand,  or  destroying  an  ear  or  an  eye,  to  save 
the  whole  body  from  falling  a  prey.  If  we  look  merely  at  the 
member  removed  or  destroyed,  it  appears,  as  if  the  physician 
were  a  cruel  and  unmerciful  man  ;  but  when  we  look  at  the 
body  which  he  had  thus  saved,  he  is  found,  in  reality,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  and  faithful  man,  and  performs,  as  far  as  he  is  con¬ 
cerned,  a  good  Christian  work.  Thus  also  it  is  with  regard 
to  war.  When  wre  see  the  wicked  punished,  the  unrighteous 
destroyed  and  all  kinds  of  misery  produced,  it  seems  to  be  a 
very  unchristian  work  and  altogether  at  variance  with  Chris¬ 
tian  love  ;  but  when  we  further  consider  how  it  protects  the 
good,  women  and  children,  houses  and  homes,  property  and 
honor,  and  how  it  maintains  and  preserves  peace,  then  we 
see  how  Divine  and  precious  the  work  really  is,  and  that  it 
destroys  only  an  arm  or  a  leg  to  save  the  whole  body  from 
perishing.  For  if  the  sword  did  not  laymen  under  restraint 
and  compel  them  to  preserve  peace,  discord  would  destroy 
whatever  is  in  this  world.  Hence  is  such  a  war  nothing  but 
a  trifling  and  short  discord  which  prevents  one,  that  would 
be  continual  and  full  of  excesses,  a  small  misfortune  which 
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saves  from  a  greater  and  more  disastrous  one.  All  that  is 
said  about  war  being  a  great  evil  is  true.  But  it  should  also 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  evil  which  war  prevents  is  still 
greater.  Yea,  if  all  men  were  pious  and  inclined  to  peace, 
then,  indeed,  would  war  be  the  greatest  evil  on  earth.  Or  is 
it  of  no  account,  that  the  world  is  full  of  wickedness,  that 
men  will  not  preserve  peace,  that  they  commit  theft,  robbery, 
murder  and  dishonor  women  and  children  ?  Such  a  univer¬ 
sal  discord,  under  whose  reign  no  one  would  be  safe,  must  be 
prevented  by  the  small  discord  denominated  war  or  the  sword. 
Therefore  does  God  honor  the  sword  so  highly,  that  He  calls 
it  His  ordinance,  and  will  not  have  it  said  and  believed,  that 
it  has  been  invented  or  appointed  by  man.  For  the  hand 
which  wields  such  a  sword  and  destroys  with  it,  is  no  longer 
man’s  hand,  but  the  hand  of  God  ;  and  not  man,  but  God 
wars  and  slays.  All  are  his  works  and  judgments.  In  short,  in 
considering  war,  we  must  not  simply  look  at  its  severities,  such 
as  slaying,  burning,  devastating,  etc.,  like  simple-minded  chil¬ 
dren,  who  see  only  the  physician  sawing  off  a  leg  or  cutting 
off  an  arm,  but  do  not  perceive  the  object  thereby  intended, 
namely,  the  preservation  of  the  entire  body.  We  must  view 
war  and  the  office  of  the  sword  with  the  eyes  of  men  and 
look  at  the  why  and  wherefore  of  its  fearful  violence.  Then 
we  shall  be  convinced  that  it  is  a  Divine  institution  and  as 
necessary  to  mankind  as  eating  and  drinking,  or  any  other 
work.”* 

Thus  discoursed  Luther :  and  as  Christianity  has,  since  his 
time,  gained  little  in  wisdom,  whilst  it  has  gained  much  in 
effeminacy,  a  discourse  of  this  kind,  setting  forth  the  real 
nature  of  war,  is  doubly  needed.  At  a  time  like  the  present, 
it  is  necessary,  that  the  government,  its  citizens  and  soldiery 
should  have  their  consciences  enlightened  and  their  courage 
confirmed.  This  is  done,  when  all  confidently  and  firmly  be¬ 
lieve,  that  whenever  the  government,  by  virtue  of  its  author¬ 
ity,  calls  its  subjects  to  arms  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
peace  and  maintaining  its  supremacy,  it  acts  in  obedience  to 
God  ;  and  when  its  soldiery  is  persuaded,  that  such  authoriiy 
is  not  to  be  exercised  in  a  spirit  of  wantoness,  temerity  and 
a  desire  for  conquest,  but  that  the  cause,  they  have  espoused, 
is  the  cause  of  God,  and  that  they  are  bound  in  duty  to  God 
and  their  sovereign  to  maintain  it.f  For  since  many  of  the 
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military  loaders  and  soldiers  of  the  present  day  appear  to 
have  forgotten  where  true  courage  and  a  good  conscience  arc 
to  be  sought,  it  becomes  us  to  enter  our  strongest  and  most 
solemn  protest  against  the  prevailing  notion  which  would 
teach  men  to  trust  in  horses  and  their  riders,  in  military 
skill  and  brute  force,  and  testify  openly,  that  these  in  them¬ 
selves  are  nothing,  as  long  as  we  do  not  fight  valiantly 
through  God,  and  by  Him  leap  over  walls.  Let  him  who 
goes  forth  to  battle  without  God  have  a  care,  lest  He  fill  his 
heart  with  terror  and  turn  the  strong  man  into  a  woman. 
Christians  alone  possess  the  lion’s  courage,  because  they 
fight  through  God  and  with  a  good  conscience,  and  “he  wdto 
fights  with  a  well-enlightened  conscience  fights  valiantly,  for, 
most  assuredly,  where  there  is  a  good  conscience,  there  too 
is  undaunted  courage  and  a  bold  heart;  and  where  courage 
is  undaunted  and  the  heart  bold,  there,  also,  will  the  arm  be 
strong,  horse  and  rider  will  move  briskly,  all  things  be  more 
successful  and  every  circumstance  and  incident  increase  the 
prospect  of  victory,  which  God  also  gives.”*  Such  soldiers, 
it  is  true,  do  not  inscribe  on  their  banners  the  motto,  “ Train 
de  plaisir  5  but  rather  this,  “Through  God  we  shall  do  val¬ 
iantly  ;  for  he  it  it  is,  that  shall  tread  down  our  enemies.” 

That  much  concerning  the  duty  of  the  ministry  of  the 
gospel  in  reference  to  those,  in  whom  is  vested  the  power 
to  call  the  nation  to  arms.  We  will  now  also  consider 
the  circumstances  under  which,  more  especially,  our  own  na¬ 
tion  is  summoned  to  obey  this  call,  and  inquire,  whether  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  declares  anything  in  regard  to  the  subject 
and  if  so,  what  it  is.  This  inquiry  will  show  us,  whether 
ministers  of  the  gospel  have  already  done  sufficient,  when 
they  have  testified  to  the  fact,  that  the  profession  of  war  is 
also  the  service  of  God  and  that  those  engaged  in  it  use  the 
sword  by  Divine  right,  or  whether  their  duty  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  subject  carries  them  beyond  these  to  the  people 
at  large. 

When  Luther  addressed  the  Landgrave,  Philip  of  Hesse, 
on  the  subject  of  war  against  the  Turks,  he  commenced  by 
saying,  that  right  was  on  the  side  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
German  nation,  whilst  the  enemy  was  clearly  in  the  wrong, 
and  what  he  here  says,  is,  wrord  for  word,  applicable  to  the 
present  crisis.  He  writes,  “Since  it  is  certain,  that  the  en¬ 
emy  has  no  right  whatever  to  begin  a  war  and  to  invade 
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those  territories  which  do  not  belong  to  him,  his  warfare  is 
consequently  nothing  but  an  act  of  violence  and  robbery,  by 
which  God  chastises  the  world,  just  as  he  sometimes  chastises 
pious  men,  by  means  of  wicked  men.  For  he  is  not  driven 
to  a  war  by  necessity  or  to  maintain  peace  within  his  own 
territory,  as  is  the  case  in  a  well  ordered  government ;  but  he 
seeks,  like  a  pirate  or  highwayman  to  plunder  and  injure  other 
lands,  which  neither  have  done,  nor  are  doing  him  injury. 
He  is  God’s  rod  and  the  devil’s  servant.  Of  this  there  is 
no  doubt.”*  But  as  Luther  speaks  here  not  only  of  injustice 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  but  also  of  chastisements  and  God’s 
rod,  so  he  afterwards  expatiated  more  fully  upon  what  must 
accompany  the  consciousness  of  right,  where  he  says,  “This 
quarrel  must  indeed  begin  with  repentance  and  we  must 
mend  our  ways,  or  we  will  contend  in  vain.t 

This  sort  of  preaching  is  greatly  needed  in  these  times  and 
forms  properly  a  part  of  the  Christian  minister’s  calling.  To 
summon  men  to  battle  does  not  constitute  part  of  his  duty, 
neither  does  it  become  him.  But  when  such  a  summons  has 
once  gone  forth  from  the  properly  constituted  authorities,  then 
does  it  become  his  sacred  duty  to  testify,  that  national  great¬ 
ness  without  Christian  morality  is  worm-eaten ,  and  that* 
true  greatness  does  not  consist  in  self-exaltation  and  self- 
glorification .,  but  in  self-abasement  and  deef  humiliation.  It 
is  indeed  a  pleasing  spectacle,  and  one,  too,  the  sight  of  which 
should  fill  our  hearts  with  gratitude  to  God,  that  the  uprising 
of  our  nation  in  support  of  the  present  war  is  owing  to  the 
fact  of  its  moral  sense  having  been  outraged.  The  people 
have  voluntarily  responded  by  hundreds  of  thousands  to  the 
call  of  their  legitimate  government,  because  they  feel,  that 
the  question  at  issue  is  not  so  much  about  men  and  territory, 
national  honor  and  military  glory,  as  about  the  maintenance 
of  the  right  against  aggression,  of  loyalty  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  against  knavery  and  treachery,  and  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  our  nationality  and  the  union  of  our  several  States 
against  violence.  The  purer  and  more  genuine  their  feel¬ 
ing  of  righteous  indignation  is  preserved,  the  less  will  we 
boast  of  the  greatness  of  our  nation,  whilst  all  our  attention 
and  our  every  energy  will  be  devoted  to  the  solution  of  the 
great  national  problem  before  us,  namely,  the  preservation  of 
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right,  order,  morality  and  of  whatever  really  contributes  to 
the  true  prosperity  of  the  nation,  and  set  our  hearts  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  growing  barbarism  and  revolutionary  violence.  For 
it  would  be  sadly  out  of  place  to  boast  of  an  eminent  na¬ 
tional  glory,  whose  very  existence  admits  of  both  a  moral 
and  political  doubt.  Instead  of  boasting,  it  becomes  us  rath¬ 
er  to  bear  in  mind,  that  God  exalts  the  lowly  in  order  to  cast 
down  the  mighty.  And  of  this  we  cannot  think  without  a 
sense  of  deep  humiliation.  Woe  to  us  if  we  forget  to  hum¬ 
ble  ourselves  before  God. 

To  such  an  humbling  of  ourselves,  passing  events,  which 
must  decide  our  future  destiny  as  a  nation,  either  for  good  or 
evil,  loudly  exhort  us.  We  have  long  toyed  and  coquetted 
wTith  the  diabolical  principles,  "which  now  threaten  to  destroy 
us.  We  have  been  eating  “death  in  the  pot”  without  know¬ 
ing  it.  We  have  assumed  an  attitude  of  defiance  against 
the  Almighty.  But  our  sins  have  found  us  out. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  not  every  nation,  in  the 
world’s  history,  that  has  perished,  owes  the  loss  of  its  inde¬ 
pendence  to  the  injustice  and  violence  of  others,  but  often  to 
a  decree,  by  which  the  Lord  of  the  world’s  history  visited  the 
^.sins  of  such  nations  and  exposed  their  unfitness  for  self-gov¬ 
ernment  and  independence.  If  the  properties  and  fortunes 
of  thousands  are  nowr  destroyed  and  wasted,  partly,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  well  directed  blows  of  a  power,  which  has 
been  nurtured  into  life  and  strength  for  the  sake  of  “filthy 
lucre,”  we  ought  first  to  ask  ourselves,  whether  all  of  this 
could  have  been  possible,  if  we  had  not  ourselves  yielded  to 
the  allurements  of  wealth,  or  worshipped  our  “material  inter¬ 
ests”  so  exclusively,  so  blindly,  that  wre  entirely  overlooked 
the  only  foundation  on  which  alone  rest  securely  and  per¬ 
manently,  a  nation’s  true  power  and  glory,  and  without  which 
the  mightiest,  most  wealthy  and  intelligent  nation  must  per¬ 
ish,  yea,  become  utterly  wasted.  This  foundation  is  Chris¬ 
tian  morality.  When  (Southern)  daring,  wantonness  and  ut¬ 
ter  forgetfulness  of  God  and  his  lawT,  instead  of  quailing  be¬ 
fore  the  overwhelming  force  which  we  can  oppose  to  them, 
speculates  in  concupiscence  and  perversity  of  sentiment, 
wThom  have  we  to  thank  for  it  ?  Does  not  the  blame  attach 
to  those  in  our  midst  who,  for  a  long  time,  by  their  speeches 
and  their  writings  outraged  and  disgraced  our  noble  Saxon 
tongue  by  making  it  the  advocate  of  anti-Saxon  customs,  dis¬ 
order  and  ungodliness?  And  if  the  sword  of  our  enemies 
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should  sooner  or  later  gain  a  victory  over  us,  would  its 
history  be  merely  one  of  suffering,  and  not  one  of  offences 
also  on  our  own  part  ?  If  such  should  be  the  final  issue  of 
our  present  struggle,  it  would  not  only  have  to  be  regarded 
as  a  misfortune  brought  upon  us  by  others,  but  it  would  also 
have  to  be  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  an  abandon¬ 
ment  by  ourselves  of  the  religious  principles  of  our  fathers, 
to  that  perverseness  of  sentiment  which  is  ashamed  of  what 
once  constituted  our  greatness,  which  sneers  in  self-conceited 
inflation  at  the  simplicity  of  our  ancestors,  which  squanders 
the  sacred  inheritance  they  have  bequeathed  to  us  for  the 
hollow  promises  held  out  by  visionary  schemes  and  which,  in 
a  selfish  and  contentious  spirit  and  at  the  instigation  of  a 
miserably  mean  and  narrow  policy,  sets  at  variance  the  dif¬ 
ferent  States  of  our  once  prosperous  Union,  instead  of  hold¬ 
ing  thenrtogotTiFr  in  loyalty  and  self-devotion,  so  that  every 
member  may  assist,  according  to  its  gifts  and  position,  in 
working  out'  the  destiny  of  the  whole.  If  God  designs  to 
cure  us  of  such  disorders,  how  can  He  do  it  otherwise  than 
by  scourging  us  with  those  very  rods,  which  we  have  gather¬ 
ed  ?  All  this  the  minister  of  the  gospel  must  have  fully  un¬ 
derstood,  felt  and  comprehended,  before  he  can  raise  his  voice 
in  support  of  the  nation  in  perilous  times.  Do  not  paint 
around  the  head  of  the  nation  a  mock  halo  of  glory,  if  you 
sincerely  desire  its  sanctification  and  true  glory.  Tell  those, 
to  whom  duty  requires  you  to  speak,  that  the  hope  of  victory 
does  not,  by  any  means,  rest  on  our  righteousness,  but  alone 
on  the  mercy  of  God. 

But  how  this  is  to  be  done  ?  ITow  may  a  minister  guard  his 
people,  both  against  despondency  and  false  security,  without, 
at  the  same  time,  perverting  his  holy  office  by  turning  the 
pulpit  into  a  political  rostrum  ?  On  this,  something  may  vet 
be  said.  As  regards  the  first  point,  it  seems  to  me  not  at  all 
difficult  to  pursue  the  proper  course.  He  who  in  all  discour¬ 
ses  has  laid  dowTn  this  fundamental  principle,  “By  strength 
of  ours  can  nought  be  done,”  etc.,  cannot  go  astray.  False 
security,  as  well  as  false  despondency,  depends,  first  of  all, 
upon  the  arm  of  flesh,  according  as  it  appears  to  them,  either 
strong  or  weak.  This  mode  of  calculation  must  first  be 
overthrown.  God’s  judgments  and  righteousness  are  of  im¬ 
measurable  magnitude.  They  are  to  he  taken  into  the  ac¬ 
count,  not,  however,  in  figures,  but  in  prayer.  The  proper 
prayer  begins  with  the  confession,  “We  are  guilty  before  Thy 
bar.”  This  does  away  with  false  security.  To  the  offering 
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up  of  such  a  prayer  you  are  to  exhort  the  people,  instead  of 
discoursing  to  them  about  our  -“glorious  country,”  as  if  we 
were  the  privileged  possessors  of  Divine  grace  and  mercy. 
Rather  tell  this  national  pride  boldly  to  its  face,  that  we  are 
utterly  unworthy  of  God’s  mercy.  But  comfort  the  faint¬ 
hearted.  Tell  them,  that  we  shall  not  be  condemned,  if  we 
will  condemn  ourselves.  Support  and  strengthen  them  by 
the  salutary  assurance  drawn  from  the  Divine  word,  that  the 
chastisements  of  God  are  those  of  a  father.  If  we  are  to  be 
made  whole,  it  is  necessary  that  He  cut  deep  into  our  proud 
flesh.  It  will  prove.no  injury  if  the  cold  iron  enters  the 
auriferous  vein.  His  goodness  failed  to  lead  us  to  repentance. 
He  therefore  tried  other  means.  Blessed  be  His  holy 
name  ! 

In  short,  ministers  should  divide  the  word  in  such  a  way, 
that  it  chastises  and  comforts  always  at  the  same  time ;  only 
beeping  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  moral  religious  conscience  of 
the  nation,  assailing  it  with  the  proper  weapons.  This  is 
done  by  always  bearing  in  mind,  that  the  weapons  of  our 
warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  spiritual.  This  our  spiritual  ar¬ 
mor  we  cast  aside,  when  we  view  the  things  of  this  world  and 
its  events  with  the  eyes  of  legislators  and  warriors  and  shape 
our  discourses  with  a  view  to  political  effect,  or  display  the 
passions  of  politicians,  instead  of  drawing  the  politic  Messrs. 
Subtile  and  Conceit  away  from  themselves,  by  pointing  them 
to  the  salutary  trial  which  God  has,  at  this  time,  sent  upon 
us,  that  our  common  danger  may  unite  us,  and  destroy  for¬ 
ever  the  contradictory  and  selfish  desires  of  each  individual 
member.  For  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  pulpit  begins, 
where  the  wit  and  intrigues  of  diplomacy  end.  The  fact, 
that  all  human  efforts  to  keep  off  the  evil  day,  have  failed,  is 
an'  evidence,  that  God  the  Lord  has  arisen  to  visit  the  nation, 
to  chastise  us  for  our  national  sins  and  to  show  our  would-be- 
wise,  crafty  and  inflated  politicians,  that  not  they,  but  He, 
who  sitteth  in  the  circle  of  the  heavens,  is  at  the  head  of  af¬ 
fairs.  Such  sentiments,  whilst  they  will  meet  wTith  little  or 
no  favor  among  those  who  merely  take  natural  reason  and 
political  considerations  for  a  guide,  will  be  understood  and 
appreciated  by  ail,  whose  conscience  has  been  enlightened 
by  Christian  morality.  To  quicken  this,  and  that  too  by  the 
simplest  means,  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian  minister.  These 
means  he  will  find  w'hen  he  confines  himself  to  what  is  more 
immediately  suited  to  the  vmnts  and  capacities  of  his  hearers. 
He  should  treat  rather  of  the  moral  than  of  the  political  sores 
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of  our  national  life,  give  prominence  to  the  bond  which  unites 
us  as  one  common  brotherhood,  rather  than  to  that  which 
unites  us  as  States.  He  should  studiously  avoid  whatever 
savors  of  State  or  Church  politics  and  simply  propose  to  the 
consciences  of  his  hearers  the  question,  what  we  must  desire 
that  God,  in  these  perilous  times,  should  do  for  us  all  and 
what  we  should  do  for  each  other  ?  Of  this  the  minister 
should  speak  to  all,  to  whom  he  is,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
required  to  speak,  in  a  manner  not  only  suited  to  their  men¬ 
tal  capacities,  but  also  to  their  peculiar  stations  and  calling. 
For  since  man  is  governed  by  the  sinful  appetite  to  rule,  the 
minister  should  be  careful,  lest  he  unconciously  aids  in  in¬ 
creasing  this  desire,  by  addressing  subjects  as  if  they  were  in 
authority,  or  those  who  govern  as  if  they  were  only  common 
people.  Hence  whenever  the  minister  is  required  to  address 
the  common  people,  he  should  endeavor  to  restrain  them  from 
carrying  even  their  just  demands  beyond  the  proper  bounds 
of  law.  He  should  say  to  them  with  Luther,  “Look  you 
only  to  the  government ;  as  long  as  this  does  not  lay  hold  and 
give  the  command,  keep  your  own  hands,  tongues  and  hearts 
quiet  and  concern  yourself  about  nothing.  But  if  you  can 
induce  the  government  to  lay  hold  and  give  the  command, 
then  you  may  do  it.  If,  however,  it  is  not  willing,  then  must 
you  also  not  be  willing  ;  for  if  you  proceed  yourself,  then  you 
do  wrong  and  are  worse  than  the  other  party.”*  Yes,  just 
at  this  time,  when  sedition  and  rebellion  threaten  to  overturn 
the  country,  every  minister  of  the  Word  of  God  should  do 
what  he  consistently  can  do,  to  induce  the  people  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  enemy,  in  obedience  to  the  call  both  of  God 
and  our  government.  This  would  prove  the  most  effectual 
cure  for  the  politic  Messrs.  Subtile  and  Conceit  and  furnish, 
besides,  the  best  material  for  a  war- speech,  such  as  Luther 
desired  to  have  addressed  to  the  soldiers  on  the  eve  of  battle. 
It  runs  thus  :  “Dear  comrades,  we  are  here  assembled  in  the 
service,  duty  and  obedience  of  our  ruler,  as  we  are  bound  by 
the  will  and  command  of  God,  to  aid  our  master  with  our  lives 
and  property.  Although,  in  the  sight  of  God,  we  are,  like 
our  enemies,  nothing  but  miserable  sinners ;  yet,  since  we 
know,  or  since  we  know  nothing  else,  than  that  in  this  quarrel 
our  government  is  in  the  right,  and  since  we  are,  on  that  ac¬ 
count  certain  that  such  service  and  obedience  is  rendered  to 
God  himself,  therefore,  let  every  one  be  cool  and  undaunted 

^Admonition  against  rebellion  and  insurrection,  pub.  1522, 
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and  imagine  nothing  else,  than  that  his  fist  is  God’s  fist  and 
his  lance  God’s  lance  and  shout  with  heart  and  voice,  ‘We 
strike  for  God  and  the  emperor.’  If  God  gives  us  the  vic¬ 
tory,  His  shall  be  the  glory  and  the  praise.  Not  ours,  but 
His  who  gained  it  through  us  poor  sinners.  But  the  booty 
and  pay  we  will  take,  as  a  gift  and  present  of  his  Divine 
goodness  and  grace  to  us  unworthy  ones  and  heartily  thank 
Him  for  them.  Now  may  God  be  with  us ;  forward  with 
joy  !”*  That  courage  and  cheerfulness  may  be  imparted  and 
preserved  to  our  military  officers  and  men,  under  the  inspi¬ 
riting  influence  of  such  a  battle-cry,  so  that  they  may  look 
the  struggle  before  them  fully  and  fearlessly  in  the  face, — in 
this  ministers  should  aid  in  honest  simplicity,  not,  indeed,  as 
political  pulpit  orators,  but  as  heralds  of  the  Divine  Word 
and  stewards  of  the  Divine  government. 

Of  course,  if  a  minister  is  called  to  proclaim  the  word  and 
truth  of  God  to  men  in  authority,  he  must  not  confine  him¬ 
self,  in  his  remarks  to  them,  merely  to  what  usually  forms  the 
subject  of  his  discourses  to  the  people  and  Christians  in  com¬ 
mon,  but  endeavor  through  the  word  of  God  to  quicken  also 
the  consciences  of  those  who  rule.  This  he  must  do  without 
respect  of  person,  so  that  the  office  of  governing  may  also  be 
regarded  with  solemn  earnestness.  I  mean  that  kind  of  earn¬ 
estness,  of  which  Luther  speaks  in  his  Tract  on  War  against 
the  Turks.  “This  earnestness,”  he  says,  “would  be  this, 
namely,  if  our  kings  and  princes  would  sometimes  wind,  as  it 
were,  their  affairs  into  a  ball,  by  collecting  all  the  heads  and 
hearts,  hands  and  feet,  at  their  command  into  one  body,  so 
that  they  might  constitute  one  mighty  host,  to  whom  we  might 
look  in  the  event  of  a  defeat  and  not  permit,  as  has  hitherto 
been  the  case,  individual  kings  and  princes  to  march  forth, 
yesterday  the  King  of  Hungary,  to-day  the  King  of  Poland, 
to-morrow  the  King  of  Bohemia,  to  be  eaten  up  by  the  Turk, 
one  by  one,  without  anything  being  gained  on  our  part, 
whilst  our  people  are  betrayed  by  being  led  forth  to  be 
slaughtered,  and  so  much  blood  is  uselessly  shed.”  Such 
language  it  would  be  well  for  those  to  employ  whose  calling 
requires  them  to  open  their  mouths  before  rulers  and  men  in 
authority  in  these  days.  But  this  is  not  every  one’s  calling ; 
and  the  common  people  should  be  encouraged  from  the  pul¬ 
pit  with  other  words,  so  that  they  be  not  tempted  to  play 
rulers  and  to  indulge  in  censorious  criticism  against  those  in 

^Luther’s  Inquiry,  whether  warriors,  &c. 
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authority.  For  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  governing  and 
declaring  war  are  things,  into  which  not  every  one  should  put 
his  tongue,  because  they  require  peculiar  abilities,  the  pos¬ 
session  of  which  God  has  not  vouchsafed  to  all  the  world,  but 
only  to  those,  to  whom  he  has  confided  the  government,  and 
if  these  have  a  sense  of  their  great  responsibility  and  call 
upon  God,  He  will  not  forsake  them  with  his  power  and 
wisdom. 

To  sum  up :  let  war-speeches  and  politics  be  kept  out  of 
the  pulpit.  But  let  the  voice  of  that  God  be  heard,  whose 
way  is  in  the  sea  and  whose  path  in  the  great  waters,  and 
whose  foot-steps  are  not  known.  Clouds  and  darkness  are 
round  about  him  in  his  dealings  with  men  and  nations;  yet 
his  word  guides  us  through  this  darkness  by  its  inextinguish¬ 
able  light.  Whilst  it  does  not  remove  the  veil  that  hides  the 
temporal  future  from  our  view,  it  discloses  those  thoughts 
which  are  not  our  thoughts,  the  eternal  thoughts  of  peace, 
which  break  through  all  the  troubles  of  time.  Such  thoughts 
the  minister  should  endeavor  to  excite  in  the  hearts  of  his 
people,  so  that  they  may  not  continually  brood  over  scenes 
of  temporal  misery  and  woe.  The  point  from  which  we  can 
raise  the  world  out  of  its  prostrate  condition  is  neither  to  be 
found  on  the  earth  nor  in  human  thoughts.  Our  fallen  peo¬ 
ple  can  only  be  raised  by  being  taught  not  to  yield  to  the 
popular  mind,  but  to  follow  the  mind  of  God,  under  the 
guidance  of  His  word.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  people 
have  already  begun  to  perceive,  that  God  is  contending  with 
us.  But  this  perception  will  never  assume  any  distinctness 
and  clearness  unless  we  learn  to  extract  the  Divine  kernel 
from  the  human  shell.  Therefore,  ye  ministers,  be  ye  not 
the  interpreters  of  the  popular  mind,  but  rather  of  the  mind 
and  purposes  of  God  concerning  the  people.  Prepare  the 
people  to  surrender  themselves  to  God  unfeignedly  and  with¬ 
out  reserve,  no  matter  to  what  issue  He  may  bring  our  tem¬ 
poral  affairs.  In  the  bringing  about  of  this  preparation  po¬ 
litical  harangues  are  utterly  useless,  whilst  such  preparation 
itself  is  everything  in  political  action,  for  it  affords  an  effec¬ 
tual  safeguard,  both  against  rashness  on  the  one  hand  and 
despondency  on  the  other.  Therefore  it  behooves  you  to  do 
all  that  lies  in  your  power,  to  induce  our  vast  army  to  con¬ 
duct  themselves  as  Christians  in  the  war,  for  which  they  have 
enlisted.  This  is  everything.  Let  not  the  certainty  that 
the  great  majority  of  them  will  still  remain  unchristian,  dis¬ 
courage  you.  One  hundred  unrighteous  men  cannot  destroy 
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the  good,  which  ten  that  are  righteous  accomplish ;  and 
that,  through  which  they  accomplish  it,  is  prayer.  Teach 
them,  with  Luther,  to  pray,  as  a  Christian  soldier  ought  to 
pray,  and  say,  “Heavenly  Father,  I  am  here  in  obedience  to 
Thy  divine  will,  engaged  in  this  external  work  and  service 
of  my  government,  as  my  duty,  first  to  Thee,  and  then  to  my 
government,  for  Thy  sake,  requires  of  me;  and  I  thank  Thy 
grace  and  Thy  mercy,  that  Thou  hast  chosen  me  for  this 
work,  since  I  feel  assured,  that  it  is  not  sinful,  but  right  and 
acceptable  obedience  to  Thy  holy  will.  Yet  since  I  know  and 
have  been  taught  by  Thy  gracious  word,  that  nome  of  our 
good  works  ever  justify  us,  and  that  none  can  be  saved  as 
Warriors,  but  only  as  Christians,  I  will  not  rely  on  this  my 
obedience,  but  do  all  in  obedience  to  Thy  will  and  in  Thy 
service,  heartily  believing,  that  the  innocent  blood  of  Thy 
beloved  Son,  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  He  shed  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  Thy  will,  alone  redeems  and  saves  me.  On  this  will 
I  take  my  stand.  In  this  faith  will  I  live  and  die,  fight  and 
do  whatever  I  do,  My  dear  Lord  God  and  Father  preserve 
unto  me  this  faith  and  ever  increase  and  strengthen  it  through 
Thy  Spirit,  Amen  !”  If  to  this  you  choose  to  add  the  Creed 
and  the  Lord’s  Prayer  you  may  do  so.  Then  commit  your 
soul  and  body  into  His  hand,  out  with  your  sword  and  strike 
in  God’s  name.” 

To  such  a  preparation  for  war  may  God  help  our  people 
and  all,  whose  public  duty  requires  them  to  address  them  on 
the  subject ! 

-  —  ■■  — 
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ism. — Herder  as  Theologian. — Human  mode  of  viewing  the  Divine , 
— Herder's  poetic  view  of  the  world. —  Sketch  oJa  Journey. — Herder's 
Christianity. — His  theological  convictions  and  theological  character. — 
His  views  on  Theology  and  the  Ministry. — Herder  as  Preacher. — His 
talent  for  religious  poetry. — Herder's  position  in  reference  to  Protes¬ 
tantism. — His  conservative  tendency. — Strict  views  of  Church  discip¬ 
line  and  freedom  of  the  Press. — His  position  in  reference  to  Phil 
osophy. 

John  Godfrey  Herder  was  born  at  Mohrungen,  East 
Pi  ’ussia,  August  25th  1774.  His  father,  a  poor  chorister 
and  teacher  of  a  female  school,  is  represented  as  a  man  strict 
and  conscientious  in  performing  his  duties,  very  regular  and 
methodical  as  well  as  good-natured  and  taciturn.  Herder, 
however,  appears  to  have  inherited  more  of  his  mother’s  than 
of  his  father’s  nature.  There  was  something  very  tender 
and  sympathetic  about  his  mother  which,  together  with  her 
quickness  of  comprehension  and  inclination  to  ceaseless  ac¬ 
tivity,  was  transmitted  to  the  son.  She  was  a  zealous  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  had,  as  her  pastor  Trescho  testifies,  a  good  know¬ 
ledge  without,  however,  making  a  display  of  it,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  attentive  and  most  easily  affected  hearers  in  the 
Church.  In  this  household  the  old  spirit  of  family-worship 
and  pious  habits  still  prevailed.  The  day,  which  was  spent 
in  industry,  was  finished  by  singing  a  hymn.  A  deep  and 
lasting  impression  was  made  on  Herder’s  mind  by  these  pious, 
evening  hymns.  He  frequently  thought  of  them  with  emo¬ 
tion  and  melancholy  longing,  and  in  later  years  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  them  still  impelled  him  to  play  on  the  clavichord 
and  to  sing  the  old  chorals  in  the  stillness  of  the  night.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  small  family-library  was  composed 
of  books  like  Arndt’s  “True  Christianity,”  and  it  is  said  the 
leaf  of  this  book  still  exists,  on  which  the  father  wrote  the 
names  and  birth-days  of  his  children,  and  a  wish  for  their 
welfare  added  to  each. 

Herder’s  first  education  at  school  was  very  strict,  much 
was  learned  though  not  according  to  the  best  and  easiest 
method.  A  boy  like  Godfrey  Herder  would,  however,  soon 
have  surpassed  the  other  pupils  whatever  method  might  have 
been  used.  His  peculiar  talents  soon  manifested  themselves. 
Even  in  his  early  youth  his  greatest  enjoyment  consisted  in 
music  and  poetry.  He  was  fond  of  ancient  history  and  an¬ 
cient  languages,  and  his  talent  for  poetry  developed  in  a 
Vol.  XIII.  No.  52.  61 
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wonderful  manner.  As  his  poetical  taste  was,  next  to  the 
classics,  awakened  chiefly  by  the  Bible  and  sacred  hymns,  it 
is  quite  natural  that  his  first  attempts  at  poetry  were  formed 
according  to  these  sacred  models.  His  reserve  and  bashful¬ 
ness  made  it  difficult  for  those  who  directed  him  in  his  studies 
to  see  clearly  what  his  future  career  would  be  ;  and  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  Herder,  as  well  as  some  other  eminent  theologians 
(even  Luther  and  Calvin),  chose  some  other  pursuit  of  life 
before  he  was  led  to  the  study  of  theology.  After  he  had 
sighed  away  a  good  part  of  his  youth  with  the  pious,  but 
rather  melancholy  and  peevish  theologian  Trescho,  and  had 
consumed  many  hours  of  the  night  in  study,  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  regimental  surgeon,  who  took  him  from  his  kind 
parents,  whom  he  never  saw  again,  to  Konigsberg,  in  order 
to  teach  him  the  science  of  surgery.  But  the  fact,  that  at 
the  first  operation  witnessed  by  the  tender  youth,  he  swooned, 
was  decisive.  Herder  wrns  as  little  fit  for  a  surgeon  as  a 
soldier  which  he  had  dreaded  to  become  even  from  his  early 
boyhood.  He,  therefore,  turned  to  the  quiet  study  of  theol¬ 
ogy  and  philosophy,  of  history,  of  languages  and  polite  liter¬ 
ature.  But  difficulties  increased  with  this  change  of  studies, 
for  the  surgeon  withdrew  his  assistance.  Konigsberg,  whose 
grand  architecture  had  at  first  astonished  him,  now  be¬ 
came,  with  all  its  splendor,  a  school  of  severe  trial,  his  pov¬ 
erty  connected  with  modesty  and  timidity  only  formed  so 
much  the  greater  contrast  to  the  grand  impression  he  receiv¬ 
ed  from  external  objects.  Dependent  chiefly  on  himself  now 
and  assisted  by  only  a  few  noble  friends,  the  genius,  pressed 
and  restrained  on  all  sides,  was  now  to  break  his  own  way. 
The  struggle,  however,  soon  led  to  victory,  and  the  path 
which  had  at  first  led  through  rough  and  gloomy  places 
soon  conducted  him  cheerfully  to  the  temple  of  fame. 

Kant  and  Kamann ,  men  of  very  different  minds,  were 
particularly  prominent,  in  their  respective  spheres,  among 
the  men  who  at  that  time  adorned  the  university  of  Konigs- 
berg.  Lilienthal,  the  defender  of  the  good  cause  of  revela¬ 
tion,  taught  theology.  Herder  always  spoke  with  the  great¬ 
est  respect  of  this  worthy  thelogian,  as  well  as  of  Kant, 
though,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  he  could  not  agree  with 
his  philosophy.  Being  appointed  teacher  in  the  gymnasium 
(Frederick’s  College)  of  Konigsberg,  his  circumstances  grad¬ 
ually  improved.  Herder  was  an  earnest  teacher,  who  insis¬ 
ted  on  diligence  and  attention  in  his  classes,  but  was  just  as 
strict  with  himself ;  and  with  such  a  course  of  conduct  this 
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position  resulted  in  inward  as  well  as  outward  advantages. 
“I  am  indebted  to  teaching,”  he  says,  “for  the  development 
and  clear  understanding  of  many  ideas,  whoever  wishes  to 
acquire  these  on  any  subject,  let  him  teach  that  subject.” 
When  his  relations  had  afterwards  changed  and  taken  him 
from  the  profession  of  teaching,  he  often  wished  that  he 
could  teach  several  years  in  a  university,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  his  thoughts  and  ideas  and  to  give  them  expression  in  a 
living  manner.  This  ardent  desire  to  communicate  is  very 
important  to  us  in  Herder;  his  was  an  eclectric  nature, 
easily  receiving  and  easily  emitting  sparks.  Thus  the  fiery 
soul  of  the  timid  youth  gradually  matured  to  the  clearness 
and  firmness  of  manhood.  His  natural  bashfulness  decreas¬ 
ed,  and  he  “to  whom  formerly  a  man  with  a  collar  seemed 
fearful,  could  now  fearlessly,  look  upon  badges  of  honor  and 
diadems.”* 

Of  his  friends  in  Konigsberg,  J.  G.  Hamann  was  one  of 
the  most  intimate.  “He  found  in  him,”  Herder’s  wife  says, 
“what  he  sought  and  needed,  a  sympathizing,  affectionate  and 
warm  heart  for  all  that  is  great  and  good,  and  a  spiritual 
piety,  the  strictest  moral  principles  and  a  genius  high  and 
consecrated  both  in  mind  and  heart.  He  bore  Hamann  in 
his  heart  and  the  deepest  sympathy  united  them  for  time  and 
eternity.”  Hamann  was,  as  Herder  says,  “a  good  handful 
of  years,”  the  older.  He  exerted  a  great  influence  on  Her¬ 
der’s  life,  whilst  Herder  in  return  made  him  known  to  the  lit¬ 
erary  world  as  the  Magician  of  the  North.  We  expect  to 
speak  of  Hamann  again  in  another  place. 

Owing  to  his  removal  to  the  school  of  Riga  in  the  autumn 
of  1764,  Herder’s  relation  to  his  friends  soon  changed.  He 
was  twenty  years  old  when  he  became  assistant  teacher.  Till 
this  time  he  had  worn  his  own  uncurled  hair  :  but  now,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  strict  observance  of  the  school  custom  of  the 
day,  a  wig  was  to  give  the  youth  an  older  and  a  clerical  ap¬ 
pearance.  But  more  than  by  the  wig,  was  this  done  by  the 
character  of  the  man  which  was  able,  not  only  to  give  him 
the  proper  appearance,  but  also  to  gain  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  the  scholars.  “His  method  of  teaching,”  one  of 
his  former  pupils  says,  “was  so  excellent  and  his  intercourse 
with  the  pupils  was  so  friendly,  that  they  recited  no  lessons 
with  greater  pleasure  than  those  assigned  by  him.” 

*Thus  his  teacher  Trescho,  who  had  visited  him  in  Kdni<rsbero-.  wrote 
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In  Riga,  Herder  found  quite  a  number  of  old  and  new 
friends,  and  his  free,  aspiring  mind  readily  adapted  itself  to 
the  still  cherished  relics  of  old  Hanseatic  customs  and  insti¬ 
tutions.  His  views  were  enlarged,  and  his  ideas  of  political 
freedom  and  prosperity,  on  which  he  had  long  been  reflecting 
now  received  form  and  distinctness,  and  became  to  him  truth 
and  reality.  His  external  circumstances  also  improved  from 
day  to  day.  The  bookseller  Hartknoch,  Herder’s  student- 
friend  while  at  Konigsberg,  published  his  works  which  at 
this  time  already  excited  attention,  among  which  the  Frag¬ 
ments  on  German  literature  and  Critical  Walder  awakened  by 
their  bold  spirit  many  new  friends  from  the  literary  world  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  many  who  envied  and  oppos¬ 
ed  him.  In  order  to  avoid  the  unpleasantness  which  is  al¬ 
most  necessarily  connected  with  literary  disputes,  Herder 
determined  to  travel  to  some  foreign  country,  to  which  he 
was  also  encouraged  by  his  friends.  He  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion  and  first  went  by  way  of  Nantes  to  Paris  at  that  time  the 
seat  of  the  “encyclopedical”  philosophy  from  which  the  de-. 
istical  tendency  proceeded  and  gradually  spread  over  the 
whole  of  Germany.  He  became  acquainted  with  several 
leaders  of  this  philosophy,  and  spoke  of  some  of  them  with 
great  respect,  though  he  did  not  like  their  system ;  for  he 
generally  looked  for  the  man,  and  then  knew  how  to  make 
a  distinction  between  him  and  his  views  and  opinions.  Though 
his  character  was  thoroughly  German,  he  was  still  able  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  good  qualities  of  other  nations,  without  overesti¬ 
mating  or  recommending  them  for  servile  and  spiritless  imita¬ 
tions  ;  and  it  was  from  this  standpoint  that,  among  other 
things  he  judged  of  French  poetry.  After  having  also  visit¬ 
ed  Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  he  returned  to  Germany  by 
way  of  Hamburg,  and  in  this  journey  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Lessing,  Claudius,  Bode,  Reimarus  and  pastor  Goetze. 
Of  these,  so  very  different  men,  Claudius,  “the  W andsbecker 
Messenger,”  obtained  the  privileges  of  that  intimate  friend¬ 
ship  which  Hamann  already  enjoyed,  and  which,  with  all  the 
external  changes,  continually  struck  deeper  roots  within. 

In  accordance  with  a  request  which  had  been  made  to  him 
in  Paris  to  travel  with  the  prince  of  Holstein,  Oldenburg, 
Herder  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Eutin  where  he  was  well 
received  and  preached  several  times  in  the  Castle-Church. 
The  journey  with  the  prince  led  him  through  Darmstadt. 
Here  he  formed  the  acquaintance  with  the  lady  who  after¬ 
wards  became  his  wife,  a  Miss  von  Flachsiand.  “He  preach- 
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ed,”  his  wife  relates,  “in  the  Castle-Church.  I  heard  the 
voice  of  an  angel  and  words  which  moved  the  soul,  such  as 
I  had  never  heard.  I  have  no  words  to  express  this  great 
unprecedented  and  unparalleled  impression.  He  stood  be¬ 
fore  me  like  a  heavenly  being  in  a  human  form.  I  saw  him 
in  the  afternoon  and  expressed  my  gratitude  with  a  faltering 
voice  ;  from  that  time  our  souls  were  and  are  one ;  our  meet¬ 
ing  was  God’s  work.”  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  Goethe 
and  Jung  Stilling  in  Strassburg,  where  he  spent  some  time  to 
have  an  operation  performed  on  his  eyes,  as  he  was  suffering 
from  fistula  lachrymalis.  Each  of  these  men  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  impression  Herder  made  on  him.  Goethe  wit¬ 
nessed  the  resolution  and  patience,  manifested  by  Herder  du¬ 
ring  the  painful  and,  unfortunately  useless,  operation.  A 
disagreeable  part  of  Herder’s  nature  appeared  very  repul¬ 
sive  to  Goethe  and  even  at  this  time  occasioned  a  slight  feel¬ 
ing  of  uneasiness  between  them.  Jung  Stilling,  on  the  other 
hand,  gained  Herder’s  entire  affection  and  soon  liked  him 
better  than  he  did  Goethe.  “Never,”  says  Stilling,  have  I 
admired  any  one  more  than  this  man.”  He  acknowledges, 
that  he  received  from  him  an  impulse  to  perpetual  activity. 
“Herder,”  he  says,  “has  but  one  thought,  and  this  is  a  whole 
world.’ ? 

In  this  confession  of  Jung  Stilling,  that  he  received  from 
Herder  “an  impulse  to  perpetual  activity,”  we  have  given 
not  only  the  confession  of  a  single  individual,  but  of  many, 
even  of  whole  generations.  How  many  to  whom  life  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  its  great  importance,  are  there  still  who  with  Stil¬ 
ling  received  their  first  impulse  to  perpetual  activity  from 
Herder  !  And  has  not  the  age  itself  received  from  him  this 
impulse,  this  incitation  and  activity  so  multifarious,  and  in  ex¬ 
tent  unlimited  ?  And  yet  when  Stilling  made  this  remark, 
Herder  had  scarcely  done  anything  in  public  life.  He  was 
still  a  youth,  full  of  impelling  ideas  and  plans.  “What  a  mo¬ 
tion  there  must  have  been  in  such  a  mind,”  says  Goethe, 
“what  a  fermenting  in  such  a  nature,  can  neither  be  conceiv¬ 
ed  nor  expressed.  Great,  however,  must  have  been  the  hid¬ 
den  striving,  as  will  be  readily  acknowledged,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  how  many  years  he  afterwards  labored  and  how’  much 
he  accomplished.”  This  testimony  is  so  much  the  more  re¬ 
liable,  because  the  disagreeable  part  of  Herder’s  character 
appears  to  have  affected  Goethe  more  than  the  attractive. 
Goethe  continues  to  say,  that  Herder  had  “in  his  youth  some¬ 
thing  tender  in  his  manner  which  was  very  becoming  and 
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agreeable  without,  however,  being  very-  smart.  He  had  a 
round  face,  a  considerable  forehead,  a  nose  a  little  flat  and  a 
pouting  mouth  which  was,  however,  peculiarly  agreeable  and 
lovely.  Under  black  eye-brows  a  pair  of  jet  black  eyes, 
which  never  failed  to  produce  an  effect,  though  the  one  was 
generally  red  and  inflamed.”  So  far  Goethe. 

We  now  approach  the  manhood  of  Herder  and  will  follow 
him  in  his  public  official  capacity  in  the  Church  and  school. 
It  is  often  painful  for  great  minds,  who  feel  that  they  are 
adapted  to  accomplish  so  much,  to  be  taken  suddenly  from 
the  free  course  of  genius,  developing  without  all  restraint  and 
to  be  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  a  circumscribed  sphere, 
and  yet  this  faithfulness  to  one’s  calling,  and  his  activity  of 
a  great  man,  in  apparently  small  affairs,  is  the  test  of  real 
greatness  of  mind. 

Herder  received  an  honorable  call  to  Biickeberg,  the  small 
residence  of  the  count  of  Schaumburg-Lippe,  as  counsellor 
of  the  consistory  and  superintendent,  which  call  he  willingly 
accepted,  since  his  relation  to  the  prince  of  Holstein  and  his 
train  began  to  be  burdensome.  He  entered  on  the*  duties  of 
his  new  position  in  May  1771.  The  count,  a  man  of  a  scien¬ 
tific  education,  of  modern  enlightenment  and  not  without 
noble  traits,  hoped  to  find  in  Herder  as  clever  a  friend  and 
good  companion  as  he  had  found  in  Thomas  Abbt,  author  of 
a  work  on  “Merit.”  The  count  manifested  his  low  views  of 
the  ministerial  office  in  expecting  that  Herder  would  devote 
himself  chiefly  to  him  and  regard  the  affairs  of  the  Church  as 
secondary.  Herder,  who  had  a  different  notion  of  the  min¬ 
isterial  office  than  that  of  a  sinecure,  was  unwilling  to  do 
this.  He,  who  afterwards  in  the  Provincial  papers  attended 
so  strongly  against  this  that  “a  tutor’s  or  carver’s  place  at 
the  lower  end  of  His  Excellence’s  table”  should  be  regarded 
as  the  surest  road  to  clerical  offices,  did  not  want  to  degrade 
himself  to  become  such  a  clever  table  companion  and  literary 
carver.  This  occasioned  much  discord  between  him  and  the 
count.  But  the  countess  became  the  more  intimately  attach¬ 
ed  to  her  “teacher,”  as  she  was  accustomed  to  call  him  with 
great  respect.  This  excellent  woman,  Maria,  born  countess 
of  Lippe  and  Sternberg,  who  seemed  to  Herder  “like  an  angel 
from  heaven,”  lost  her  mother  on  the  day  of  her  birth,  and  re¬ 
ceived  her  first  education  in  the  house  of  her  father  with  her 
twin  brother  whom  she  called  her  Jonathan.  She  was  after¬ 
wards  committed  to  the  charge  of  an  elder  sister  in  Silesia, 
and  came  under  Moravian  influence.  It  was  perhaps  owing 
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to  this  fact  that  a  certain  anxious  and  painful  feeling  was 
connected  with  her  deep  piety,  from  which  feeling  Herder’s 
pure  and  frank  mind  gradually  relieved  her,  not  by  unseas¬ 
onable  enlightenment,  but  by  kindly  studying  her  feelings, 
by  friendly  assistance,  by  progressive  instruction  and  by 
bringing  to  bear  the  advantages  of  his  scientific  education 
and  superior  intellectual  powers. 

The  correspondence  of  this  countess  with  Herder  is  very 
instructive  in  a  psychological  point  of  view.  As  the  mists 
which  cover  a  beautiful  landscape  are  scattered  by  the  Sun, 
so  before  the  penetrating  rays  of  Herder’s  clearness  we  see 
the  doubts  vanish,  which  had  at  first  enveloped  the  tender 
spirit  in  gloom,  and  we  behold  the  image  of  her  soul,  the 
image  of  a  tender  feminine  nature,  becoming  more  and  more 
friendly,  more  clear,  more  confident  and  more  secure.  She 
unfolds  herself  to  her  teacher  as  a  flower  to  the  light  of  the 
sun,  and  in  doing  so  gains  more  inner  worth  in  our  eyes. 
Indeed,  I  might  say  that  the  reformatory  calling  of  Herder, 
the  calling  to  illuminate  without  destroying,  to  pour  light  in¬ 
to  the  soul  without  disquieting  and  confusing  it,  but  rather 
making  it  firmer,  manifested  itself  in  this  relation  to  the 
countess  Maria  in  such  a  way,  as  it  ought  properly  to  have 
done,  wherever  his  spirit  came.  But  for  this  the  relations 
were,  of  course,  not  always  as  favorable  as  in  this  case.  Many 
prejudices  opposed  his  activity  from  without,  and  much  in¬ 
ternal  uneasiness  prevented  him  from  being  as  free  in  his  ac¬ 
tions  as  he  desired,  which  occasioned  him  much  sorrow.  “A 
pastor,  without  a  congregation  !  a  patron  of  schools,  without 
schools,  counsellor  of  the  consistory,  without  a  consistory  !” 
These  were  intolerable  thoughts  for  Herder,  during  the  first 
years  he  spent  in  Biickeburg.  To  Miss  von  Flachsland  he 
writes:  “All  my  favorite  notions  of  the  ministerial  office  are 
in  part  destroyed  here,  are  at  least  always  destroyed  when 
I  think  of  this  place  and  my  sphere  of  activity  in  it !” 

Herder  also  preached  to  the  congregation,  but  at  first 
his  discourses  were  too  philosophical  for  the  majority  of  his 
hearers.  Gradually  he,  however,  brought  his  expressions 
within  the  comprehension  of  all,  for  which  he  was  universally 
approved.  It  thus  happened,  that  even  the  farmers  of  the 
parish  listened  to  him  with  the  greatest  attention.  And 
Herder,  indeed,  spared  no  exertions  to  make  himself  gener¬ 
ally  understood  and  to  avoid  all  difficult  expressions  in  his 
sermons.  “My  sermons,”  he  writes  to  Miss  von  Flachsland, 
“have  as  little  of  the  clerical  in  them  as  my  person  ;  they 
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are  the  experience  of  a  full  heart,  without  any  forced  and 
confused  matter,  the  use  of  which  I  am  spared  here.”  Especi¬ 
ally  the  sermons  on  the  Life  of  Jesus,  preached  in  Biicke- 
bur<r,  made  a  great  impression  on  his  congregation.  They 
are  like  a  field  full  of  the  sown  grain  which  awaits  the  fructi¬ 
fying  influences  of  heaven.  His  office  still  gave  him  suffic¬ 
ient  leisure  for  writing  books.  The  freshest,  the  most  stirring 
and  most  ardent  effusions  of  the  fancy  and  the  heart  came 
from  his  pen  while  in  this  place.  Such  for  instance  are  the 
‘‘Oldest  Records  of  the  Human  Race”  which  as  it  were  flow¬ 
ed  from  a  feeling,  a  gush  and  a  breath,  in  the  morning  hours 
of  the  longest  summer  days.  “They  were  unparalleled,  bless¬ 
ed,  memorable  days  !”  says  his  wife  who  shared  these  intel¬ 
lectual  joys  with  him.  Such,  too,  are  the  Provincial  Letters 
and  the  Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Humanity  being  the 
preparation  for  the  later  ideas  on  the  same  subject. 

An  attempt  (in  which  the  distinguished  philologian  Heyne 
was  particulary  active)  to  bring  Herder  to  Goettingen  as 
fourth  professor  of  theology  and  university  preacher,  failed 
after  various  negotiations ;  for  Herder,  in  order  to  end  these 
negotiations,  which  began  to  be  annoying  him,  immediately 
answered  the  question  of  Goethe,  Whether  he  would  accept 
the  appointment  of  general-superintendent  in  Weimar,  if  of¬ 
fered  him  ?  in  the  affirmative.  There  were  at  first  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  way  of  this  appointment.  Herder’s  orthodoxy 
was  questioned,  his  learning  was  undervalued,  and  the  report 
was  even  spread  that  he  could  not  preach.  An  estimable 
member  of  the  town-council  of  Weimar  even  requested  a 
trial  sermon,  with  which  request  Herder,  for  evident  reasons, 
did  not  comply.*  After  many  negotiations  he  entered  on 
the  duties  of  his  new  office,  having  first,  however,  preached 
the  funeral  sermon  of  the  deceased  countess  in  Biickeburg, 
and  thus  in  a  very  significant  manner  ending  and,  as  it  were, 
sealing  his  labors  in  that  place. 

By  means  of  his  removal  to  Weimar,  Herder  was  placed  in 
the  most  intimate  relation  with  the  men  from  whom  the  new 
intellectual  life  of  Germany  chiefly  proceeded  with  Wieland, 
Schiller,  Goethe,  Jean  Paul,  Knebel  and  others.  Whilst  be¬ 
fore  this  Herder  had  paid  considerable  attention  to  literature 

*So  his  biography.  The  matter,  however,  appears  to  be  different 
from  the  communications  in  reference  to  Herder’s  call  to  Weimar,  viz  : 
that  a  trial  sermon  was  indeed  required  according  to  the  old  custom  of 
the  consistory,  but  Herder  was  excused  from  preaching  any,  by  a  re¬ 
script  of  the  Duke. 
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besides  his  theological  labors,  he  was  now  in  danger  of  being 
drawn  entirely  from  theology  to  literature.  His  comprehen¬ 
sive  mind  was,  however,  able  to  accomplish  much,  and  the 
author  of  the  “Cid”  and  various  aesthetic  and  philosophical 
works,  and  the  zealous  and  judicious  compiler  of  national 
songs  of  different  nations,  found  sufficient  time  and  strength 
to  fructify  theological  science  with  his  new  and  animating 
ideas,  besides  the  labors  connected  with  his  office  which  he 
did  not  neglect  and  besides  his  manifold  other  labors  in  the 
Church  and  school.* 

Ilis  work  on  “The  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry”  and  his  “Let¬ 
ters  on  the  Study  of  Theology”  (which  gave  valuable  instruc¬ 
tion  and  proper  direction  to  so  many  young  men)  exerted  a 
great  influence  on  the  views  of  the  age  and  scattered  seed  to 
be  developed  in  the  distant  future.  They  were  not  only  a 

*It  may  be  seen  from  Herder's  first  sermon  in  Weimar,  how  earnest 
and  anxious  he  was  in  the  performances  of  his  ministerial  duties.  “Me- 
thinks,”  he  says,  “the  spirit  of  Luther  hovers  around  me  and  exclaims  : 
‘Look  upon  that  which  I  have  attained  by  my  exertions ;  see  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  was  for  me  and  those  whose  bones  rest  here  (in  the  Castle-Church) 
to  place  the  light  of  the  gospel,  which  was  buried  in  ashes,  on  the 
candle  stick  !  Here  thou  enterest  a  sphere  where  everything  reminds 
you  what  doctrine  to  teach,  whose  word  you  are  to  proclaim,  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  aud  in  what  an  age !  You  are  called  to  be  a  shepherd  of  souls  at  a 
time  when  it  is  frequently  doubted,  whether  there  ought  to  be  such  a 
thing  as  religion,  whether  it  ought  to  be  regarded  and  cherished,  and 
when,  at  least,  the  stream  of  thought  flows  against  it  and  threatens  to 
sweep  over  it  with  its  furious  waves;  it  is  said  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
thought  of,  that  we  can  least  of  all  things  take  care  of  ourselves  by  being 
religious,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  each  one  to  take  care  of  himself,  that, 
therefore,  the  ministerial  office  is  useless,  a  remnant  of  old  customs 
which  only  continues  because  of  the  prejudices  in  its  favor  and,  to  say 
the  least,  is  so  difficult  and  obsolete  that  its  duties  cannot  be  fully  per¬ 
formed  in  our  day.  And  behold!  such  an  office  thou  enterest  upon 
here!  Their  souls  shall  be  required  at  thy  hand!  Whatever  is  born  of 
God  through  thy  instrumentality  shall  be  thine  and  shall  prepare  eternal 
habitations  for  thee;  whatever  is  neglected  by  thee  and  falls  away  or 
goes  astray  shall  grieve  thy  soul  forever.’  Methinks  these  words  of 
Luther  —  or  why  do  I  not  rather  mention  the  Lord  of  lords,  the  King  of 
kings,  the  Holy  One  and  Protector  of  all  human  souls,  Jesus  Christ,  to 
whom  Luther  pointed,  whose  doctrines  he  preached,  why  do  I  not  men¬ 
tion  Him,  as  He  stauds  here  where  more  than  two  or  three  are  gathered, 
in  his  name  and  call  on  Him,  as  He  stands  here  in  our  midst  pointing  to 
His  word  and  His  congregation  saying :  ‘I  have  bought  and  gained 
them  with  my  blood.  Take  care  of  these  and  all  over  whom  thou  hast 
been  placed  as  shepherd  and  guardian,  that  none  of  those  may  be  lost 
whom  I  commit  to  thee,  who  are  like  stars  in  my  hand,  are  written  in  my 
heart  and  on  my  breast;  for  my  eyes  flame,  my  blood  burns  unto  the 
lowest  hell.’  ” 
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blessing  to  Germany,  but  also  to  Switzerland.  As  Lavater 
bad  at  one  time  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Spalding,  so  in  1780 
J.  G.  Mueller,  brother  of  the  historian,  travelled  on  foot 
from  Goettingen  to  Weimar  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of 
seeing  Herder  and  asking  advice  of  him  about  his  studies. 
Herder  received  him  very  cordially,  and  soon  the  conversa¬ 
tion  turned  on  the  arrangement  of  theological  studies.  A 
cheerful  smile  spread  over  Herder’s  countenance ;  he  arose 
and  brought  from  his  book-case  a  volume,  which  he  handed 
the  young  man.  It  was  the  first  part  of  the  “Letters  on  the 
study  of  Theology,”  which  he  had  received  from  the  publish¬ 
er  but  an  hour  before ;  and  what  must  have  been  Herder’s 
joy  to  find  in  the  very  next  hour  a  youth,  for  whom  the  book 
had  as  it  were  been  written  and  who,  as  he  himself  assures 
us,  received  it  from  Herder’s  hand  with  a  desire  to  be  in¬ 
structed  and  with  sincere  gratitude.  From  this  hour  the 
friendship  between  the  Weimar  and  the  excellent  Schafhauser 
theologians  was  formed  forever. 

We  will  not  now  follow  Herder  in  his  literary  activity  in 
connection  with  the  distinguished  men  of  Weimar.  We  ex¬ 
pect,  however,  to  resume  the  subject  in  another  place.  A 
journey  to  Italy,  which  country  Herder  had  in  his  early 
youth  longed  to  visit,  reinvigorated  his  body  and  recreated 
his  mind.  His  taste  for  art  and  antiquity  was  exercised  and 
rendered  still  more  acute,  and  nature,  and  the  customs  and 
manners  of  the  country  found  in  him  a  keen  observer.  Whilst 
in  Rome,  he  received  another  call  to  Goettingen ;  he  was 
very  much  inclined  to  accept  it;  his  own  Spirit  seemed  to 
advise  him  to  go  but  the  reigning  duchess,  Amelia,  succeeded 
in  keeping  him  in  Weimar  for  life.  The  latter  part  of  his 
stay  in  Weimar*  was  unfortunately  disturbed  by  much  un¬ 
pleasant  experience  and  also  bj/  ill  health,  and  it  really  makes 
a  sad  impression  upon  us  when  we  hear  that  on  account  of 
this  as  well  as  an  account  of  the  frustration  of  earlier  plans 
he  exclaimed  with  grief:  “0  my  disappointed  life!”  The 

*There  was  no  lack  of  collisions  between  him  and  the  other  great 
minds  which  adorned  the  court  of  Weimar.  It  is  really  humiliating  to 
see  what  a  little,  often  malicious,  spirit  of  back-biting  could  enter  such 
a  circle,  which  fact  must  have  embittered  his  life  as  much,  as  he  on  the 
other  hand,  may  have  been  the  occasion  of  annoying  others  with  ill 
humor.  Only  compare  the  malicious  representation  of  Herder’s  matri¬ 
monial  life,  in  the  letters  of  Schiller  and  Koerner,  Yol.  I,  p.  166.  The 
respect  for  genius  in  general  decreases,  when  we  see  that  with  all  cultiva¬ 
tion  the  rudeness  of  the  natural  man,  which  can  only  be  removed  by 
Christianity,  remains  in  full  force. 
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distinctions  conferred  on  him,  the  elevation  to  the  vice-presi¬ 
dency  and  afterwards  to  the  presidency  of  the  consistory 
(1801)  were  only  a  small  compensation  for  what  he  in  vain 
demanded  of  himself,  and  besides  involved  him  in  many  new 
difficulties  from  which  he  found  the  best  relief  in  the  family 
circle.  The  soreness  of  his  eye  increased  continually.  The 
treatment  of  the  disease  both  in  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Egra 
did  not  realize  his  hopes.  The  three  weeks  spent  in  Dres¬ 
den  were  the  last  bright  davs  of  his  life.  He  returned  to 
Weimar,  Sept.  1803  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  held 
an  examination  on  angels  •  with  an  unusual  elevation  of 
spirits ;  he  himself  was  soon  to  be  transported  to  the  invisible 
world.  “It  appeared,”  says  John  von  Mueller,  in  the  letter 
written  to  his  brother  on  the  death  of  Herder,  “to  bear  the 
impress  of  another  world,  and  to  be  about  beings,  to  whom 
he  felt  himself  related.”  In  his  last  years  he  longed  for 
nothing  more  earnestly  than  for  some  great  high  thought  on 
which  he  might  live.  Klopstock’s  “Odes,”  Young's  “Night 
Thoughts,”  and  Mueller’s  “Relics”  were,  next  to  the  Bible, 
especially  the  Prophets,  the  last  food  of  his  soul.  He  died 
Dec.  18,  1803,  after  he,  whom  inner  nobility  of  soul  had 
always  elevated  above  what  is  low  and  ordinary,  had  been 
externally,  also,  raised  to  the  nobility  a  short  time  previous 
by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  So  much  in  reference  to  his  ex¬ 
ternal  life. 

In  turning  to  the  characteristics  of  his  inner  life,  I  will 
quote  a  few  sentences  from  Jean  Paul  in  reference  to  Herder  : 
“The  noble  spirit  (of  this  man)  was  not  appreciated  by  dif¬ 
ferent  times  and  parties,  though  not  entirely  without  a  rea¬ 
son  ;  for  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  be  a  star  of  the 
first  or  any  other  magnitude,  but  an  aggregate  of  stars,  from 
which  each  man  formed  a  constellation,  according  to  his  own 
pleasure.  Men  of  many  various  powers  are  seldom  appreci¬ 
ated,  those  of  one  particular  talent  nearly  always.”  This 
was  the  case  with  Herder.  Those  who  only  estimate  the 
greatness  of  a  man  according  to  his  specific  performances  in 
a  particular  department,  who  only  ask,  who  was  the  greatest 
poet  ?  who  the  greatest  philosopher  ?  who  the  greatest  theo¬ 
logian  ?  will  not  chime  in  with  the  praise  of  Herder.  They 
will  prefer  Schiller  and  Goethe  as  poets,  will  place  Kant, 
Fichte  and  Schelling  infinitely  higher  as  philosopers ;  and  as 
far  as  theology  is  concerned,  they  will  ask,  whether  Herder 
really  accomplished  anything  extraordinary  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  exegesis,  of  Church  history,  of  dogmatics,  any  thing 
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which  equals  what  Mosheim,  Michaelis,  Sender,  Ernesti, 
Doderlein  before  him,  what  Griesbach,  Eichhorn,  Spittler, 
Plank,  at  his  time,  and  after  him  as  the  most  distinguished  in 
their  respective  spheres,  performed?  We  answer:  the 
greatness  in  a  particular  department,  however  necessary  it 
may  be  to  science  in  general,  and  however  beneficial  to  learn¬ 
ing,  is  still  not  the  only  greatness  worthy  of  admiration.  It 
is  indeed  most  easily  measured,  and  therefore  (as  Jean  Paul 
intimates)  generally  receives  its  merited  admiration,  but 
where  life  is  to  be  influenced,  where  new  intellectual  and 
moral  conditions  are  to  be  produced,  where  new  points  of 
view,  not  within  the  fixed  limits  of  an  art  or  a  science,  but 
within  the  whole  sphere  of  life  are  to  be  disclosed,  there  it 
is  not  so  much  the  men  in  a  particulaar  department  of  learn¬ 
ing,  who  break  out  a  new  course,  as  those  universal  minds,  to 
which  Herder  belonged  on  one  side  and  Goethe  on  the  other. 
Goethe  was  certainly  still  more  universal  than  Herder,  but 
he  lacked  one  thing,  which  is  the  most  important  to  us,  that 
deep  religiousness,  at  least  the  definite  relation  to  Christian¬ 
ity.  But  in  this  we  find  Herder’s  strength.*  Whilst  there¬ 
fore  Goethe’s  influence  on  the  development  of  a  conscious¬ 
ness,  of  the  world,  which  we  do  not  esteem  lightly,  was 
greater  than  that  of  Herder,  the  latter  has  led  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  God,  which  is  infinitely  higher  than  that  of  the  world 
back  to  its  lowest  depths  and  has  not  mingled  with  that  of  the 
world,  but  has  in  various  ways  brought  about  mediation  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  Let  Herder  than  be  inferior  to  Schiller  and 
Goethe  as  a  poet,  still  we  have  not  only  the  poet  in  him,  but 
also  the  theologian,  the  public  popular  speaker  and  the 
preacher ;  and  this  union  of  the  religious-theological  genius 
with  the  poetical,  of  the  author  with  the  minister  of  the 
Church,  makes  Herder,  what  he  is  and  assigned  him  a  place 
which  no  other  mind  can  fill.  Therefore  we  regard  such  an 
appearance  as  Herder,  peculiar  in  kind,  one  in  which  an  old 
period  ends  and  a  new  one  begins  ;  for  even  if  theologians 
of  that  time  might  be  mentioned,  who  surpassed  Herder  in 

*The  ingenious  comparison  between  Goethe  and  Herder  may  be  found 
in  Wm.  Humboldt’s  letters  to  a  female  friend,  Vol.  I,  p.  232.  Among 
other  things  he  says  (quite  in  accordance  with  our  views)  :  ‘.‘Herder  was 
certainly  inferior  to  Schiller  and  Goethe  in  compass  of  mind  and  poeti¬ 
cal  talent;  but  in  him  there  was  a  blending  of  soul  and  fancy,  by  means 
,of  which  he  accomplished,  what  both  could  never  have  done,”  Is  it 
not  this  blending  of  soul  and  fancy  which  constitutes  the  religious 
genius  ? 
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learning,  in  extent  and  profoundly  of  knowledge,  whose  in¬ 
vestigations  in  some  one  department  have  led  to  more  lasting 
results  than  many  of  the  bold  views  and  ideas  of  Herder’s 
mind,  still  none  of  them  has  exerted  so  great  an  influence 
on  life.  They  have  been  of  more  benefit  to  the  school,  he  of 
more  to  the  people,  especially  the  more  educated  part.  But 
Herder  has  also  influenced  the  school  and  theology  by  giving 
them  new  life  and  new  tendencies.  Or  (I  ask  those  who  are 
capable  of  judging  in  this  matter)  of  what  advantage  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible  was  that  lifeless  learning  of  Michaelis 
which  lacked  all  poetry  and  therefore  all  deep  truth,  when 
compared  with  the  impulse,  which  Herder  gave  to  the  investi¬ 
gation  and  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament !  In  philos¬ 
ophy  Kant,  Fichte  and  Schelling,  have  of  course  taken  the 
lead,  so  that  their  names,  like  mile-stones  mark  the  stadia  in 
the  history  of  modern  philosophy,  of  which  Hegel  may  be 
said  to  form  the  terminus.  But  from  them  the  school  gained 
the  chief  advantage.  From  them,  too,  originated  that 
forced,  unusual  language  of  the  school,  which  Herder  oppos¬ 
ed  so  violently,  since  he  valued  the  self-dependence  of  the 
mind  more  than  the  prevalence  of  coined  and  imitative  forms. 
And  indeed  the  time  has  come,  when  another  Herder  ought 
to  appear,  to  purify  the  temple  of  science  from  the  trash  of 
the  new  scholasticism  ?  In  the  history  of  archaeology  some 
may  have  brought  to  light  more  profound  knowledge,  than 
Herder.  But  who  like  Herder  has  really  awakened  so  many 
and  such  great  ideas  and  scattered  intellectual  sparks,  where 
formerly  there  had  been  mostly  only  dead  matter  cemented 
with  dead  matter,  where  only  numbers  and  names  had  been 
strung  together,  and  only  registers  and  commentaries  to  reg¬ 
isters  had  been  made  ! 

We  must  not  confound  Herder’s  variety  of  knowledge  with 
a  superficial  polymathy  and  a  meddling  disposition,  which 
know  a  little  of  everything,  but  nothing  thoroughly  and  trip 
lightly  over  all  the  departments  of  learning.  No  one  was 
more  opposed  to  a  mere  smattering  of  knowledge.  Whatev¬ 
er  Herder  studied,  he  studied  completely  and  thoroughly  and 
penetrated  to  the  roots  and  was  never  satisfied  with  gather¬ 
ing  flowers  for  the  sake  of  adorning  vanity.  Everywhere 
the  points  of  his  mind  touched  the  heavens,  whilst  the  weight 
of  the  mind  sank  it  to  the  depths,  everywhere  his  genius  ap¬ 
pears,  and  never,  never,  when  it  knocks,  is  the  sound  hollow  ; 
and  when  he  spreads  his  pinions  he  never  sinks  to  mediocrity. 
One  may  miss  in  his  writings  the  close  deduction,  the  careful 
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completion,  the  mature  investigation  and  connection  of 
thought ;  one  may  take  offence  at  his  harshness,  at  apparent 
contradictions,  at  groundless,  doubtful  assertions,  especially 
when  he  presents  them  with  that  confidence  which  denies  the 
right  to  all  contradiction ;  but  never  by  the  side  of  the  stub¬ 
born,  will  the  shallow  head  appear  which  says  a  thing  only 
because  others  have  said  it,  and  only  wants  to  reap  where  it 
has  not  strewn.  Nor  is  his  the  chaotic  variety  of  the  poly- 
mathist  that  has  accumulated  in  him  as  an  undijested  mass, 
which  might  more  probably  be  regarded  as  the  case  with  his 
friend  Hamann  ;  we  rather  see  that  all  that  Herder  has  gath¬ 
ered  is  immediately  changed  into  sap  and  blood,  is  all  united 
harmoniously,  and  is  then  again  properly  distributed  and  ar¬ 
ranged  and  becomes  as  it  were,  Herder.  This  his  cotempor¬ 
ary  and  opponent  also  observed,  for  he  remarks  in  his  review 
of  the  “Ideas  for  a  History  of  Humanity,”  rather  blaming 
than  praising.  “It  seems  as  if  his  genius  does  not  only  gath¬ 
er  the  ideas  from  tho  wide  field  of  science  and  art  merely  for 
the  sake  of  adding  them  to  others,  but  as  it  appears  as  if  he 
changed  them  according  to  certain  laws  of  assimilation  pecu¬ 
liar  to  himself  into  his  specific  mode  of  thought.”  We  should 
like  to  understand  this  expression  of  Kant  in  a  manner  fav¬ 
orable  to  Herder  and  to  add  :  The  beautiful,  the  peculiar 
and  admirable  in  this  is,  that  by  means  of  this  process  of  liv¬ 
ing  personal  appropriation  nothing  essential  is  lost,  but  that 
the  idea  which  passes  through  his  consciousness  gains  in 
clearness,  in  truth,  in  internal  beauty  for  others,  and  conse¬ 
quently  also  in  universal  validity  for  all,  since  he  gives  back 
what  he  has  gained,  cleansed  from  all  dross.  Herder  thought 
and  felt  in  his  age,  ivith  his  age  and  for  his  age.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  what  was  on  the  tongues  of  many  who,  however, 
could  not  utter  it,  because  they  lacked  the  proper  words. 
The  age  was  mirrored  in  him.  In  him  humanity  found  and 
recognized  itself  in  its  humanity.  Therefore  he  was  the  pro¬ 
phet  and  representative  of  Humanity.  Hence  we  only  un¬ 
derstand  Herder  as  poet,  as  philosopher,  as  theologian  and 
preacher,  when  we  at  the  same  time  understand  him  as  a 
man.  As  he  gave  everything  in  a  living  manner,  it  must  be 
comprehended  in  the  same  manner,  I  might  say,  must  be 
personally  perceived  and  understood  thus.  He  who  wants  to 
receive  as  it  were  only  goods  from  him,  to  gain  a  definite 
profit  from  him,  results  which  he  can  carry  home  in  his  pock¬ 
ets,  will  not  seldom  find  himself  disappointed  ;  he  will  at  first 
think  that  the  load  of  wisdom  he  has  found  in  him  is  heavy, 
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but  in  the  end  he  will  find  but  little  in  his  hands.  But  who¬ 
ever  seeks  in  him  a  living  fountain,  a  strengthening  fra¬ 
grance  and  inspiring  breath,  will  never  come  to  him  in  vain. 
It  is  not  always  the  bright  noonday  sun,  which  beams  from 
Herder’s  pages  ;  frequently  it  is  a  subdued  light,  a  twilight. 
But  we  never  become  gloomy  in  this  twilight,  we  only  cling 
so  much  more  closely  to  the  guide,  who  boldly  leads  the  way 
■with  the  torch  in  his  hand.  Though  we  may  often  wish, 
that  he  were  clearer  to  us,  still  we  never  suppose  for  a  mom¬ 
ent  that  he  himself  does  not  clearly  comprehend  the  matter. 
There  too,  where  we  miss  plan  and  order,  where  he  leaps 
rather  than  walks,  we  do  not  fear ;  and  where  we  least  ex¬ 
pect  it,  we  are  placed  on  a  point,  from  which  an  extensive 
prospect  opens  to  our  view. 

Let  us  now,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  keep  the  partic¬ 
ular  sides  apart,  still  take  up  their  particular  sides  of  his  na¬ 
ture,  and  in  such  a  manner,  that  we  may  never  lose  sight  of 
the  main  object  we  have  in  view.  We  intentionally  do  not 
begin  with  that  which  is  connected  with  this  main  object,  the 
theological  life  and  activity  of  the  i^an,  but  with  those  tal¬ 
ents  which  supported  this  life,  with  his  poetic  talent,  his  posi¬ 
tion  in  reference  to  philosophy  and  the  literature  of  his  age ; 
with  that,  in  general,  which  Herder  comprehended  in  the  one 
word,  humanity  (die  Humanitat).  As  far  as  Herder  the 
poet  is  concerned,  we  have  already  observed,  that  many 
might  prefer  Schiller,  Goethe  or  some  other  of  his  cotempo¬ 
raries  (for  he  must  only  be  compared  with  these).  We  will 
not  dispute  about  such  a  preference.  I  readily  admit  that 
much,  perhaps  the  most,  of  the  earlier  poetry  of  Herder,  has 
something  harsh,  unpliant  in  it  which  can  only  be  read  with 
reluctance.  Herder's  poems  neither  recommend  themselves 
by  the  sweetness  of  the  rhyme  (the  most  are  blank  verse), 
nor  by  the  beauty  of  the  rythm,  nor  by  that  peculiar  charm, 
which  Schiller’s  and  Goethe’s  poems  possess.  But  that  con¬ 
cerns  us  less  here.  The  poetical  works  of  Herder,  among 
which  his  “Cid,”  his  legends  and  cantata  are  distinguished  as 
poetical  productions,  are  of  less  interest  to  us,  than  his  pure, 
noble,  grand  poetical  taste.  To  him,  as  his  wife  says,  poetry 
was  no  empty  jingle  of  words,  but  the  language  of  God  ; 
and  Jean  Paul  appropriately  says  of  him  :  “Even  if  he  were 
no  poet,  he  was  something  better,  a  poem,  an  Indo-Grecian- 
epos,  made  by  some  one  of  the  purest  gods ;  for  all  flowed 
together  in  his  beautiful  soul,  as  in  a  poem,  and  the  good,  the 
true,  the  beautiful  was  inseparable  in  it.”  Herder  was  as  it 
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were  poetized  in  the  Grecian  manner  according  to  life.  Po¬ 
etry  was  not  a  horizon-appendix  to  his  life,  as  we  often  ob¬ 
serve  a  rainbow-colored  cluster  of  clouds  on  the  horizon  in 
foul  weather,  but  it  flew  like  a  light  rainbow  over  his  clouded 
life  as  a  gate  of  heaven.”  This  poetical  disposition  of  Her¬ 
der,  so  deeply  and  heartily  prized  by  Jean  Paul,  was  of  infi¬ 
nite  value  to  his  theological  views.  The  ability  to  compre¬ 
hend  religion  poetically,  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tural-oriental,  Old  Testament  poetry  and  to  interpret  the 
sacred  books  ingeniously  from  this  spirit,  was  of  great  value, 
furthered  the  cause  of  interpretation  and  suddenly  removed 
many  serious  difficulties  ;  for  in  my  opinion  the  reconciliation 
of  theological  extremes  lies  to  a  great  extent  in  this  ingen¬ 
ious  poetical  view ;  whence  do  these  extremes  mostly  origi¬ 
nate,  if  not  from  an  intelligence  too  dry,  freed  from  all  poetry 
of  life,  from  a  prosaic,  insipid  consequentness?  from  misun¬ 
derstanding  of  the  symbolical?  Herder  at  once  cut  the 
thread  of  rabbinical-scholastic  subtleties,  when  he  tore  the 
holy  things  from  profane  hands  and  bore  them  to  those  re¬ 
gions,  into  which  only  a  consecrated  taste,  one  susceptible  to 
the  beautiful,  the  peculiar  and  strange,  such  as  poetry  nour¬ 
ishes,  can  enter.  He  penetrated  to  the  depths  of  religious 
life,  as  it  appears  in  the  history  of  nations  and  especially  in 
the  people  of  God,  whilst  others  were  wallowing,  with  a 
learned  air,  in  the  slime,  which  had  accumulated  on  its  sur¬ 
face.  To  make  poetry  like  Herder’s  more  is  necessary  than 
mere  versification.  Just  as  he  gathered  the  songs  of  the 
most  different  nations  and  wove  them  into  one  garland,  and 
with  the  same  susceptibility  and  mobility  of  spirit  inhaled 
the  fragrance  of  Grecian  poetry,  with  w7hich  he  imbibed  the 
song  of  Job  and  Ossian  ;  so  too  did  he  make  history,  the 
ground  on  which  his  sublime  views  of  life,  his  philosophy, 
rested. 

Herder  was  a  philosophical  poet  and  a  poetical  philoso¬ 
pher  ;  but  he  was  neither  of  these  in  that  superficial  general¬ 
ity,  in  which  pretended  geniuses  love  to  wander,  without 
foundation,  without  nourishing  roots.  Poetry  and  philoso¬ 
phy  were  the  blossoms  of  his  spirit ;  the  trunk,  however, 
had  its  roots  in  history,  not  indeed  in  the  history  of  one  peo¬ 
ple  or  age,  but  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  The 
thought  first  seized  by  Isaac  Iselin,  to  show  “the  progress  of 
humanity  from  the  lowest  degree  of  ignorance  to  continually 
increasing  light  and  prosperity,”  was  farther  developed  by 
Herder  in  his  “Ideas  for  a  philosophy  of  the  history  of  hu- 
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inanity.”  Already  in  the  title  of  the  hook  Herder’s  mind 
reflects  itself,  which  does  not  want  philosophy  and  history  to 
be  separated,  but  to  be  studied  in  their  most  intimate  con¬ 
nection  and  relations  to  each  other.  He  had  as  great  an 
aversion  to  a  philosophy  which,  regardless  of  history,  forms 
its  system  from  abstract  propositions,  as  to  a  history,  which 
only  accumulates  a  mass  of  materials,  without  letting  philo¬ 
sophical  ideas  shine  and  waft  through  them.  In  this  joining 
of  the  historical  with  the  philosophical,  which  forms  a  higher 
unity  by  connecting  itself  with  the  poetical  view  of  the  world 
mentioned  above,  lies  the  secret  of  Herder’s  genius.  “ Po¬ 
etry ,  philosophy  and  history ,”  he  says  himself,  “are,  in  my 
opinion,  the  three  lights  which  illumine  the  nations,  the  sects 
and  the  generations  ;  a  holy  triangle  !  Poetry  elevates  man 
above  all  separation  and  partiality  by  means  of  an  agreeable, 
vivid  presence  of  the  objects ;  philosophy  gives  him  firm, 
lasting  principles  in  reference  to  them,  and,  if  he  still  needs 
them,  history  will  not  refuse  to  give  him  maxims.” 

Just  as  formerly  his  poetical  view  of  the  world,  so  now  too 
his  historical-philosophic  sense  gives  the  means  of  judging  of 
the  influence  to  be  exerted  on  the  formation  of  the  religious 
ideas ;  for  since  the  error  and  partiality  of  Rationalism  con¬ 
sisted  in  this,  that,  with  a  disregard  for  an  historical  founda¬ 
tion  and  development,  it  wanted  to  set  a  religion  of  reason  in 
place  of  the  existing  religion  ;  and  the  error  and  partiality 
of  the  Orthodoxy  of  that  time  in  this,  that  it  only  clung  to 
the  historical  as  dead  precepts.  Herder  had  already  made 
progress  towards  a  real  mediation  between  the  two,  in  not  be¬ 
ing  able  on  the  one  hand  to  conceive  of  anything  developed 
and  really  present  in  man,  which  had  not  been  acquired 
through  instruction,  through  history,  through  divine  com¬ 
munication  and  revelation,  nor  on  the  other  hand,  of  any¬ 
thing,  which  had  come  altogether  to  and  into  him  from  with¬ 
out,  unless  there  is  something  analogous  in  man  himself,  with 
which  he  recognizes  that  of  which  he  may  obtain  a  know¬ 
ledge  (which  exists  for  him),  receives  it,  reflects  on  it,  devel- 
opes  and  advances  it,  as  much  as  he  is  able.  He  thus,  for 
instance,  attacked,  in  his  prize-essay  on  the  Origin  of  Lan¬ 
guage,  the  apparently  pious,  but  really  mechanical  view,  that 
man  received  language  altogether  as  a  divine  communication, 
whilst  he  himself  thought  that  the  origin  can  only  be  pro¬ 
perly  regarded  as  divine,  in  so  far  as  it  is  human.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  there  was  not  that  contrast  between  the  divine  and  hu- 
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man  for  Herder,  which  is  usually  thought  of  in  connection 
with  these  words,  according  to  which  God  backs  all  that  is 
human  and  man  all  that  is  divine,  or  at  least  only  an  external 
approach  of  the  one  to  the  other  takes  place  ;  he  wanted  to 
see  the  divine  brought  about  or  mediated  through  the  human, 
and  the  human  glorified  and  ennobled  by  the  divine.  To 
him  all  was  divine  and  all  human,  according  to  the  view  you 
take  of  the  matter.  We  have  called  Herder  a  priest  of  the 
purely  human,  a  priest  of  humanity.  We  will  pursue  this 
thought  farther,  before  we  contemplate  him  as  a  theolo¬ 
gian. 

Let  us  now  embrace  poetry,  philosophy  and  history,  which 
we  have  thus  far  contemplated  as  separate  branches  of  his 
nature  and  activity,  in  that  one  word  which  he  emphasized 
more  than  any  other,  which  he  continually  had  in  his  mouth, 
but  still  more  in  his  soul,  in  the  word  Humanity .  This 
word,  like  the  word  tolerance  and  similar  party  words,  be¬ 
came  a  shibboleth  of  that  age,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary, 
that  here  with  the  representative  of  humanity  we  also  obtain 
a  clear  idea  of  the  word,  with  which  a  great  part  of  modern 
history  is  connected,  that  we  consider  the  relation  which  this 
modern  humanity  has  taken  to  the  Christianity  and  Protes¬ 
tantism  of  the  age.  We  properly  ask  in  the  first  place : 
What  did  Herder  himself  understand  by  the  word  ?  Herder 
knew  very  well  that  a  word  does  not  decide  a  matter  and  that 
an  odium  is  easily  cast  upon  the  word ;  but  still  he  knew 
none  that  was  better.*  The  dignity  of  human  nature,  he 
thought,  is  a  characteristic  of  our  race,  to  which  it  must  first 
be  brought  by  education.  The  beautiful  word  philanthropy, 
he  thought,  had  become  so  trivial  that  the  human  race  is 
mostly  loved,  so  as  really  to  love  no  one  among  men.  He 
therefore  chose  the  foreign  word  humanity.  In  it  he  sees 
the  character  of  our  race  which,  however,  is  only  potentially 
innate,  and  which  must  properly  be  acquired  by  cultivation. 
“We  do  not  bring  it,”  he  says,  “really  with  us  into  the  world, 
but  in  the  world  it  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  our  striving,  the 
sum  of  our  efforts,  our  dignity.  The  divine  in  our  race  is 
therefore  cultivation,  leading  to  humanity  ;  all  great  and  good 
men,  lawgivers,  inventors,  philosophers,  poets,  artists,  all 
noble  men  in  every  rank  of  society  have  aided  in  this  work 
by  the  education  of  their  children,  by  the  performance  of 

*See  especially  the  letters  on  humanity,  and  the  ideas  for  a  history  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  human  race  (Werke  zur  Phil,  und  Gesch.  Vol. 
Ill,  p.  217). 
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their  duties,  by  example,  conduct,  precepts  and  doctrines. 
Humanity  is  the  treasure  and  profit  of  all  human  labors,  the 
art,  as  it  were,  of  our  race.  The  education,  leading  to  it,  is 
a  work  which  must  be  carried  unceasingly,  or  we  sink,  higher 
and  lower  classes,  back  to  rude  brutishness  and  barbarity.” 
He  does  not  regard  humanity  as  old  as  the  human  race. 
Whilst  the  notion  of  man  brings  to  mind  his  weakness  and 
frailty,  it  also  calls  to  mind  his  human  nature,  his  sympathy, 
with  his  fellow  men.  Knowledge  of  human  nature,  develop¬ 
ment  of  man’s  powers  and  talents  in  a  manner  conformable 
to  this  nature,  the  gathering  of  all,  called  man,  into  the  one 
city  of  God  which  is  governed  by  only  one  law,  the  law  of 
common  (universal)  reason,  this  is  according  to  Herder  the 
task  to  be  performed  by  Humanity.  “I  wish,”  he  says,  “that 
in  the  word  Humanity  I  could  comprehend  all  that  I  have 
heretofore  said  about  man’s  noble  education,  leading  to  rea¬ 
son  and  freedom,  to  the  filling  and  the  dominion  over  the 
earth :  for  man  has  no  nobler  word  for  his  design,  than  he 
himself  is.’’  So  far  Herder  himself. 

Now  we  may  ask,  is  not  all  this  the  object  of  Christianity  ? 
Certainly.  Herder  too  regarded  it  in  this  light.  “ Christiani¬ 
ty,"  he  says,  “ commands  the  purest  humanity  in  the  purest 
way.”  But  why  then,  we  ask  further,  beside  the  preaching 
of  Christianity,  that  of  humanity  ?  The  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  can  best  be  given  historically,  and  therefore  permit  me 
to  give  this  historical  explanation  of  the  relation  of  Humani¬ 
ty  to  Christianity  and  Protestantism,  as  a  supplement,  as  it 
were,  to  Herder’s  life.  Christianity  is  of  course  the  religion 
of  the  human  race.  Christ  the  son  of  man  is  also  the  best 
friend  of  man  and  his  spirit  the  true  educator  of  Humanity. 
But  we  know,  how  soon  these  simple  ideas  were  lost  sight  of, 
how  the  Christian  doctrine  had  been  alienated  from  man  by 
the  accumulation  of  heterogeneous  precepts,  and  how  from  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  doctrines  of  natural  depravity,  it 
was  believed,  at  one  time,  that  man  ought  to  be  deprived  of  his 
human  nature,  whilst  at  another  the  superhuman  was  deman¬ 
ded  of  him.  Christianity  of  course  requires  more  than  the 
mere  cultivation  of  the  natural  man ;  it  wants  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  man  to  the  image  of  Grod.  In  this  respect  it  differs 
from  Humanity  in  the  ancient,  ante-Christian  sense.  It 
knows  an  old  and  a  new  man.  We  are  to  lay  aside  the  old 
man,  destroying  himself  with  his  lusts,  and  are  to  put  on  the 
new  man,  formed  after  the  image  of  God  in  righteousness 
and  holiness.  But  this  new  man  created  in  God’s  image  is 
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again  to  become  natural  for  us  through  God’s  grace  ;  Christ 
is  to  live  in  us,  the  inner  man  is  to  renew  himself  day  by 
day,  and  this  new  man  is  not  to  fit  us  merely  as  a  new  dress, 
in  which  me  move  stiffly  and  feel  uncomfortable  but  is  to  be¬ 
come  a  second  nature  to  us,  is  to  conquer  the  old  that  is  in 
us  and  to  permit  us  to  take  sure,  free  steps,  as  those  that  are 
regenerated,  called,  and  illuminated,  even  as  the  sons  of  God. 
For  a  long  time,  however,  Christendom  did  not  comprehend 
•this  becoming-natural  of  the  supernatural,  this  entering  of 
the  divine  into  the  human  and  the  elevation  of  the  human  to 
the  divine.  The  old  variance  between  the  human  and  the 
divine  always  appeared  again,  persons  always  thought  they 
were  accomplishing  something  particularly  holy  by  stifling, 
dislodging  and  wrenching  human  thoughts  and  impulses ; 
hence  the  excrescence  of  monkish  piety  in  the  middle  ages 
which  disowned  human  nature;  hence  the  abortion  of  schol¬ 
asticism  which  turned  the  mind  away  from  a  healthy  contem¬ 
plation  of  itself  and  nature. '  These  phenomena,  though  they 
had  grown  on  Christian  soil,  were  in  opposition  to  humanity. 
The  Reformation  restored  the  divine,  as  well  as  the  human, 
to  its  rights.  Indeed,  even  before  this,  the  interest  in  human 
affairs,  for  human  life  and  efforts  had  been  awakened  by  the 
restoration  of  the  sciences  and  the  revival  of  the  study  of 
the  ancients  ;  still  this  humanism  (as  we  call  it  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  modern  “humanity)”  was  not  sufficient,  since  it 
connected  itself  too  much  with  the  old  word  of  the  Grecians 
and  Romans  and  only  externally  with  Christianity.  A  great¬ 
er  revival,  proceeding  from  the  deepest  religious  experience, 
and  a  regeneration,  proceeding  from  faith  were  necessary, 
which  actually  occurred  in  the  Reformation.  But  how  was 
Humanity  related  to  this  work  of  the  Reformation?  We  do 
not  deny,  that  Luther  had  a  sense  for  the  purely  human,  for 
it  often  appears  in  him  in  its  most  lovely  naivete.  But  this 
very  naivete  indicates  that  the  purely  human  never  came  to 
consciousness  in  him.  His  sense  for  the  human,  as  such,  re¬ 
cedes  far  behind  his  enthusiasm  for  the  divine  purposes  he 
served,  and  in  his  position  this  was  very  proper.*  The  harsh¬ 
ness  of  his  natural  disposition  may  also  have  hid  many  pure 
expressions  of  the  humanity  in  him,  whilst  the  calmer,  finer 
Melanchthon  rather  makes  the  impression  of  a  human  theolo¬ 
gian.  Afterwards  humanity  was,  however,  again  driven 

‘*S(  henkel  in  his  ‘‘Wesen  des  Protestantismus”  has  shown  that  in 
Luthers  Christology  the  human  does  not  receive  its  due. 
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from  theology.  The  rough,  heartless  quarrels  frightened  it 
away,  and  only  a  few  noble  men,  like  Valentine  Andreae  (a 
favorite  of  Herder),  projected  with  their  bright  human  physi¬ 
ognomies  above  the  heads  of  the  combatants.  Neither  was 
pietism,  though  it  accomplished  much  good,  compared  with 
the  old  orthodoxy,  exactly  distinguished  for  Humanity.  It 
is  true  that  in  its  earliest  period,  in  the  days  of  Spener  and 
Fran  eke  and,  still  later,  it  developed  a  great  deal  of  active 
philanthropy,  and  its  grand  institutions  are  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree,  institutions  of  Humanity  and  noble  witnesses  of  the 
same.  But  the  other,  the  more  ideal  side  of  Humanity,  that 
open  sense  for  the  most  various  human  developments,  for  the 
cultivation  of  all  talents,  the  artistic  too  in  one  word,  the 
sense  for  the  beautiful,  was  wanting  in  pietism.  It  was, 
therefore,  reserved  for  the  eighteenth  century  to  understand, 
to  cherish,  to  exercise  and  vivify  this  sense,  which  then 
awakened  on  every  hand  and  manifested  itself  in  all  the  ten¬ 
dencies  ;  and  in  this  century  it  was  Herder  who  took  the  lead 
and  opened  a  new  way.  What  the  philanthropy  of  Basedow 
had  commenced  awkwardly  and  in  a  rough  manner  and  what 
the  noble  Iselin  had  already  attempted  in  a  finer  way  but  on¬ 
ly  in  timid  intimations  and  to  a  more  limited  extent,  that 
Herder  now  accomplished  through  his  deeper  truth,  his  nobler 
tendency  and  the  greater  extension  of  his  works,  and  thus 
Herder  promoted  the  cause  of  Evangelical  Protestantism, 
since  he,  as  it  were,  introduced  Humanity  into  it,  and  human¬ 
ized  the  Reformation. 

But  everything  has  its  shady  side,  and  we  dare  not  close 
our  eyes  against  the  fact  that  the  enthusiasm  for  Humanity , 
every  where  met  with,  at  that  time,  could  easily  take  a  wrong 
direction,  and  that  that  which  was  intended  to  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  Evangelical  Protest¬ 
antism  produced  disagreeable  effects,  where  it,  severed  from 
the  whole,  developed  in  a  poetical  manner.  From  the  very 
effort  and  zeal  to  seek  only  the  man  in  man,  man  could  final¬ 
ly  not  be  found,  and  what  Herder  said  of  the  beautiful  word 
philanthropy  could  soon  be  said  of  Humanity — that  many  had 
it  on  their  tongues,  without  even  showing  themselves  human 
in  life.  The  charm  which  always  lies  in  the  sound  of  a  new 
word  could  lead  many  away  from  these  simple  Evangelical 
truths,  and  to  look  down  upon  Christianity  haughtily  as  a 
lower  grade  of  Humanity,  if  indeed  it  did  not  appear  to  their 
eyes  like  barbarity.  What  was  called  Humanity  of  course 
was  opposed  to  the  limitations  of  nations  and  confessions  of 
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former  times.  Every  one  was  to  feel  himself  a  man,  and  in 
this  feeling  all  was  to  vanish,  that  separates  the  members  of 
one  nation  from  those  of  another,  and  the  professors  of  one 
religion  from  the  professors  of  a  different  one.  If  this  were 
so  understood,  that  it  is  only  the  partial,  the  selfish  and  the 
wrong  which  separates  man  from  man  under  the  garb  of  na¬ 
tionality  and  religion  and  which  leads  to  contracted  reserve 
and  senseless  hatred  towards  others,  then  the  preaching  of 
humanity  was  quite  in  place.  But  how  easily  this  lauded  hu¬ 
manity  became  indifferent  to  all  that  is  popular  and  religious, 
and  produced  cosmopolitanism  in  politics  and  indifferentism 
in  religion  !  How  soon  did  the  ideal  love  for  the  Patago¬ 
nians  and  Iroquois  supplant  the  active  love  for  the  neighbor  ; 
and  how  soon  did  the  professors  of  humanity  withdraw  from 
the  Christian  community,  in  heart  at  least,  and  revile,  in  the 
most  inhuman  manner,  all  that  was  accomplished  by  the 
Church  or  proceeded  from  it !  Whilst  it  had  formerly  been 
demanded  that  the  man  should  be  put  off  in  order  to  become 
a  Christian,  it  was  now  demanded  that  Christ  should  be  put 
off  in  order  to  be — man.  From  what  has  already  been  said 
it  must  be  evident,  that  this  was  not  Herder’s  view.  As  far 
as  the  national  is  concerned,  none  had  a  more  German  heart 
than  his,  however  susceptible  and  open  his  sense  for  all  the 
different  nationalities ;  and  in  reference  to  Christianity  it 
might  perhaps  be  acknowledged  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  permitted  what  is  peculiar  to  Christianity  to  disappear 
too  much  in  its  historic  and  dogmatic  distinctness,  before  the 
idea  of  the  purely  human,  as  he  called  it.  But  of  this  we 
cannot  judge,  till  we  have  learned  to  know  Herder  the  theolo¬ 
gian  more  fully.  Let  me  here  quote  the  proposition  which 
Herder  regards  as  the  watchword  of  both  Humanity  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  :  “Whilst  bad  morality  is  satisfied  with  the  proverb 
‘Every  one  for  himself,  no  one  for  all the  saying,  ‘No  one 
for  himself,  every  one  for  all,’  is  the  watchword  of  Christian¬ 
ity” — and  also  of  Humanity  in  Herder’s  sense  of  the  word. 

We  have  considered  Herder  the  poet,  the  philosophical  his¬ 
torian,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  the  historical  philosopher,  Herder 
the  prophet  and  representative  of  Humanity,  and  have  also 
attempted  to  explain  the  nature  of  humanity  as  a  co-operat¬ 
ing  power  in  the  department  of  mind.  We  now  come  to 
speak  of  Herder,  the  theologian.  The  above  remarks  had  to 
precede  in  order  that  the  present  view  we  take  of  Herder 
might  have  a  foundation  ;  for  Herder  the  theologian  stands 
on  the  foundation  that  we  have  seen  spread  out  before  us,  on 
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the  foundation  of  a  general  human  education,  on  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  humanity.  His  theological  were  not  separated  from 
his  other  labors  ;  he  was  not  a  scholar,  who  occasionally 
wrote  poetry  as  a  recreation  ;  not  a  preacher  who,  when  he 
had  no  preaching  to  do,  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of  his¬ 
tory  as  a  favorite  occupation.  All  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
same  to  him.  He  was  a  theological  poet  and  a  poetical  theo¬ 
logian.  Poetry  and  prose,  the  spiritual  and  the  natural,  the 
scientific  and  the  popular  were  given  in  and  with  one  another 
by  him.  In  his  works,  not  theological,  he  was  just  as  apt  to 
appear  too  theological  for  the  worldly-minded,  as  on  the  oth¬ 
er  hand  too  little  theological  to  stiff  piofessional  men  in  his 
theological  woj'ks,  and  to  the  anxiously  pious  too  worldly. 
He  has  also  drawn  Theology  into  the  sphere  of  what  is  purely 
human,  into  the  sphere  of  Humanity.  Bible  and  Christianity, 
divine  in  their  origin,  have  been  humanized  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  by  him.  Persons  may  be  frightened  at  this  thought  of 
humanization,  but  the  fear  will  vanish  or  at  least  decrease, 
when  we  explain  ourselves  more  fully.  All  depends  on  what 
you  understand  by  the  human,  with  what  measure  you  meas¬ 
ure  man.  If  by  the  human  you  understand  the  bad,  the  frail, 
the  sinful,  the  miserable,  then  indeed  it  sounds  like  blasphe¬ 
my  to  call  Christianity  a  human  religion  and  the  Bible  a  hu¬ 
man  book  ;  then  it  would  amount  to  this  :  What  you  have  re¬ 
garded  as  divine  till  now,  and  venerated  as  such,  is  an  empty 
human  work,  a  human  invention,  an  arbitrary  despotic  com¬ 
mand,  sheer  deception.  Such  language  was  indeed  made  use  of 
already  before  Herder’s  time  and  has  been  used  at  all  times.  But 
whoever  thinks  that  Herder,  in  the  least,  chimed  in  with  such 
language  would  only  show  his  ignorance  of  the  thoughts  of 
the  great  man.  Herder  wanted  the  very  opposite.  The  Bible 
which  so  many  labored  to  remove  as  an  obsolete,  incompre¬ 
hensible  book,  as  an  arsenal  of  old  prejudices,  this  very  Bible 
he  labored  to  place  as  the  candle  in  the  centre  of  the  sanctu¬ 
ary,  just  as  Luther  had  done  in  the  days  of  the  Reformation. 
The  despised,  the  reviled  form  of  the  son  of  man  which  the 
meanest  souls  ever  thought  they  had  a  right  to  deride,  he 
wanted  to  revive  again  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  so 
present  in  its  innate  glory,  His  majesty  in  the  form  of  a  ser¬ 
vant,  and  (of  course  in  a  different  sense  from  that  of  Pilate) 
to  exclaim,  “Behold  the  man  !”  He  wanted  to  proclaim  the 
fact  that  he  too  knew  no  other  name,  by  which  men  can  be 
saved,  than  the  name  Jesus  Christ. 

All  the  efforts  of  Herder  appeared  to  be  apologetieal  and 
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displayed  a  fresh  courage  to  defend  the  divinity  of  the  Bible 
and  Christianity  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  freethinking. 
This  we  find  especially  in  Herder’s  earlier  writings,  in  the 
most  decided,  most  powerful  language,  even  at  the  risk  of 
being  regarded  as  a  blockhead  by  the  “Aufklarer.”  But  it 
must  certainly  have  grieved  Herder,  when  the  theologians,  by 
their  awkward  defences  gave  weapons  into  the  hands  of  their 
opponents,  when  they  sought  the  divinity  of  the  Bible  and 
Christianity,  where  it  ought  not  to  be  sought,  when  they 
were  zealous  for  the  letter,  whilst  they  suffered  the  spirit  to 
vanish,  or  again,  when  they,  on  the  other  hand,  too  easily 
abandoned  what  ought  not  to  be  abandoned  and  when  they 
themselves  assisted  in  bringing  the  Bible  into  disrepute  by 
their  artful  and  forced  interpretation.  Herder  required  of 
every  person  who  wanted  to  have  an  opinion  to  express  about 
the  Bible  and  Christianity,  that  he  should  understand  them 
clearly  and  should  not  cling  merely  to  given  words  and  con¬ 
ceptions,  but  should  read  the  Bible,  as  it  ought  to  be  read,  as 
a  book  which,  with  all  its  divinity,  with  its  divine  origin  and 
divine  ends,  is  still  written  by  human  hands  for  human  beings, 
for  a  human  eye,  a  human  heart,  a  human  understanding  ; 
as  a  book  which,  though  written  for  all  times,  even  for  eterni¬ 
ty,  still  refers  to  certain  times  and  occasions  and  must  be  in¬ 
terpreted  from  these  given  times  and  occasions.-  This  genu¬ 
ine,  purely  humanAiew  of  the  Bible,  which  Luther  had  already 
laid  great  stress  upon,  and  in  which  light  only  it  gains  the 
favor  of  man,  was  again  made  conspicuous  by  Herder,  and  in 
this  sense  he  began  his  letters  on  the  study  of  theology  with 
the  words  :  “It  is  true,  my  dear  sir  !  the  best  study  of  divini¬ 
ty  is  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  the  best  reading  of  this  di¬ 
vine  book  is  human.  The  Bible  must  be  read  in  a  human 
manner,  for  it  is  a  book  written  by  men  for  men.  The  more 
humanly  we  read  the  Word  of  God,  the  nearer  we  come  to 
the  design  of  its  Author,  who  created  man  in  His  image  and 
acts  humanly  in  all  His  actions  and  kindnesses,  in  which  He 
manifests  himself  as  our  God.”  Each  one  must  see  that  this 
human  was  not  to  be  in  the  way  of  the  divine,  but  was  rather 
to  serve  as  a  support  for  it.  And  in  how  childlike  a  manner, 
how  humbly  did  Herder  himself  open  his  heart  and  his  mind 
to  the  divine  Spirit  which  speaks  to  us  through  the  Bible  ! 
“As  a  child,”  so  he  writes  in  his  letters  to  Theophron,  “hears 
the  voice  of  its  father,  as  the  lover  hears  the  voice  of  his 
bride,  so  we  hear  God's  voice  in  the  Scriptures  and  perceive 
the  sound  of  eternity  in  it . Whilst  God’s  Word 
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in  the  hands  of  the  critic  appeals  to  me  like  a  squeezed  lemon  ; 
God  be  praised  !  it  appears  to  me  now  again  as  a  fruit,  which 
flourishes  on  the  living  tree.”  However  necessary  Herder 
regarded  a  scientific  method  of  treating  the  Bible  and  scien¬ 
tific  inquiries'^  reference  to  it  and  its  history ;  and  however 
little  he  desired  to  check  labors  of  this  kind,  to  which  such 
as  Wetstein,  Sender,  Ernesti  and  others  had  given  an  im¬ 
pulse  ;  still  he  was  decidedly  opposed  to  all  hypercriticism, 
to  all  artificial  and  distorted  interpretations,  with  which  many 
at  that  time  began  to  martyr  the  Bible. 

He  who  was  the  first  to  hold  the  principle,  that  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  must  be  comprehended  and  enjoyed  with  a  poetical  sense, 
strongly  opposed  the  levity  of  those  who  wanted  to  make  the 
historical  part  of  the  Bible  mere  poetry.  “Then,”  he  says, 
“I  would  rather  wish  all  poetry  away  and  in  its  place  the 
most  naked  and  driest  history.”  Thus  here,  too,  his  histori¬ 
cal  sense  balanced  the  poetical.  “Truly  it  is,”  Herder  con¬ 
tinues,  “a  fine  thread  which  passes  through  the  Bible,  Old 
and  New  Testament,  especially  in  those  places,  in  which  fig¬ 
ure  and  fact,  history  and  poetry  are  blended.  Rough  hands 
can  seldom  follow  it,  much  less  unroll  it,  without  tearing  and 
tangling  it,  without  injuring  either  the  poetry  or  the  history, 
which  are  spun  by  this  thread  into  one  web.  Then,  indeed, 
interpreting  belongs  to  God,  or  to  that  man,  on  whom  the 
spirit  of  the  gods,  the  genius  of  all  ages  and,  as  it  were,  the 
infancy  of  the  race  rests.  If  persons  attempt  it,  who  know 
nothing  of  this  spirit,  to  whom  nothing  is  more  foreign 
than  a  poetical  feeling,  especially  that  of  the  Orient,  and 
though  they  are  the  greatest  dogmatists  and  critics  in  the 
world — the  plant  grows  pale  at  their  breath  and  withers  in 
their  hands.”  Truly  golden  words  which  ought  to  be  placed 
in  large  letters  over  the  judgment-seats  of  many  critics  of 
modern  times  ! 

This  poetical  feeling  of  the  Orient,  demanded  by  Herder, 
he  himself  possessed  in  the  highest  degree,  and  it  assisted 
him  in  all  his  labors.  It  was  not,  however,  a  feeling  acquir¬ 
ed  by  study,  but  was  experienced.  Had  Herder  been  so  for¬ 
tunate  as  to  make  a  journey  to  the  Orient,  what  a  profit  might 
then  the  Occident  have  gained  !  But  even  in  the  Occident 
Herder  felt  Oriental,  because  he  everywhere  looked  for  the 
key-note  of  nature  with  the  susceptible  feeling  of  the  Orient, 
Thus  his  voyage  from  Riga  to  Nantes  was  a  living  commen- 
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tary  to  him,  partly  for  understanding  Ossian,  partly,  too,  for 
understanding  the  Bible.  “What  great  spheres  of  thought,” 
he  exclaims  in  his  journal  of  travel,  “does  not  a  ship,  hovering 
between  heaven  and  earth,  give  occasion  to  think  of?  Here 
all  gives  thought  wings  and  motion  and  atmosphere  !  The 
fluttering  sail,  the'  ever-moving  ship,  the  roaring  waves,  the 
boundless  view  !  On  the  earth,  one  is  fixed  to  a  dead  point 
and  is  confined  to  a  small  place.  Frequently  the  former  is 
the  student’s  chair  in  a  gloomy  room,  the  seat  by  a  plain 
rented  table,  a  pulpit,  a  lecturer’s  chair — often  the  latter  is 
only  a  small  city,  with  a  uniformity  of  occupation. 

Let  one  now  suddenly  step  out,  or  rather  let  one  be  cast  out 
without  books,  writings  or  occupation — what  a  different 
prospect !  Where  is  the  fixed  ground,  on  which  I  stood  so 
firmly,  and  the  small  pulpit  and  the  student’s  and  lecturer’s 
chair,  on  which  I  felt  myself  proud  ?  Where  are  those,  whom 
I  feared  and  whom  I  loved  ?  0  my  soul  !  how  will  it  be 

with  thee  when  thou  leavest  this  world  ?  The  narrow,  fixed, 
limited  centre  has  vanished,  thou  flutterest  in  the  air  or  swim- 
mest  on  a  sea — the  world  vanishes  from  thy  view — is 
gone  l  ...  A  philosopher  he  even,  who  has  learned  to 
philosophize  from  nature  but  poorly,  without  books  and  in¬ 
struments  !  Could  I  have  done  this,  what  a  standpoint,  sit¬ 
ting,  under  a  mast  on  the  wide  ocean,  to  philosophize  on 
heaven,  the  sun,  stars,  moon,  air,  wind,  the  ocean,  rain,  storm, 
fishes,  the  depth  of  the  sea,  and  to  discover  the  physics  of  all 
these.  Philosopher  of  nature,  this  should  be  thy  standpoint 
with  the  youth  whom  thou  instructest !”  And  this  standpoint 
Herder  also  sought  to  gain  for  his  interpretation  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble.  “The  crew,”  he  says  among  other  things,  “are  always 
a  people,  who  are  chiefly  attached  to  the  superstitious  and 
wonderful.  Since  they  are  necessitated  to  pay  attention  to 
wind  and  weather,  to  little  indications  and  foretokens,  and 
since  their  fate  depends  on  phenomena  in  the  heavens,  suffi¬ 
cient  occasion  is  given  to  notice  little  signs  and  forebodings 
and  also  to  inspire  them  with  a  kind  of  reverential  awe  and 
induce  them  to  study  omens.  ....  What  man  will 
not  pray  during  a  storm  in  a  fearfully  dark  night  in  tem¬ 
pests,  in  places  where  pale  death  dwells  ?  Where  human  aid 
fails,  man  always  falls  back  on  divine  aid.  .  .  .  Whoever 

believes  and  prays  will,  though  he  were  in  other  respects  a 
rough  wicked  fellow,  in  view  of  the  objects  on  the  sea  have 
pious  words  in  his  mouth,  and  not  ask  how  was  Jonah  in  the 
whale’s  belly  ?  for  he  considers  nothing  impossible  for  the 
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great  God,  although  he  may  think  himself  able  to  make  his 
own  religion,  and  maj  reject  the  Bible.  The  entire  ship-lan¬ 
guage,  the  waking,  the  change  of  the  watch  is  therefore  in 
such  pious  expressions  and  as  solemn  as  a  song  from  the  bel¬ 
ly  of  a  fish.”*  Thus  Herder  studied  his  sublime  philosophy, 
but  also  his  exegesis  and  theology  in  the  sea-breeze,  among 
the  sailors,  as  Luther  in  the  Wartburg  once  reflected  on  his 
Bible,  and  pursued  theological  thoughts  while  in  the  chase. 
Such  studies  of  nature,  in  the  higher  sense,  have  always  pro¬ 
moted  a  sound  divinity  more  than  mere  book-learning.  The 
ideas,  which  Herder  laid  down  in  his  “Oldest  records  of  the 
Human  Race,”  in  which  he  took  the  Mosaic  account  of  crea¬ 
tion  from  the  hands  of  those  who  want  to  see  a  mere  compen¬ 
dium  to  physics  in  it,  are  indebted  to  these  powerful  impres¬ 
sions  from  nature  for  their  origin.  To  him  sunrise,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  anew  every  day,  is  the  living  picture  of  the  first  morn¬ 
ing  of  creation,  and  as  then  nature  gradually  awakes,  as  fogs 
and  vapor  vanish  and  the  earth  and  firmament  continually 
become  more  definite  and  distinct;  as  gradually  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  kingdom  unfolds  itself,  as  the  animals  leave  their  hiding 
places  and  man  awakes  to  consciousness — this  was  to  him  like 
the  theme  of  Genesis  repeated  daily ;  herein  he  found  the 
eternal  truth  of  the  six-days’  creation.  In  a  similar  manner 
Herder  viewed  many  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
poetical,  living  contemplation  is  always  the  most  prominent, 
as  it  appears  so  beautifully  in  his  work  on  the  Spirit  of  He¬ 
brew  Poetry,  through  which  he  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the 
study  of  the  Old  Testament. 

But  Herder’s  theological  character  is  only  half  understood, 
if  we  see  in  him  only  the  ingenious  interpreter  of  the  figura¬ 
tive  language  of  the  old  Testament,  and  the  eloquent  defend¬ 
er  of  the  oldest  revelations.  We  are  particularly  concerned 
to  know  Herder’s  Christian  convictions  and  his  more  definite 
relation  to  the  Evangelical  Protestant  Church,  to  its  doctrines, 
its  government,  its  entire  development.  Herder  wrote  no 
system  of  Christian  doctrines  ;f  he  only  explained  isolated 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Epistles  of  the  brothers  of 
Jesus,  James  and  Jude;  he  has  almost  left  entirely  untouch¬ 
ed  the  great  treasure  of  Paul’s  Epistles  which  properly  foTm 
the  dogmatic  foundation  and  kernel  of  the  doctrines  of  the 

*  This  is  probably  the  correct  reading  instead  of  “Ship/’ 

fSuch  a  system  was  afterwards  formed  from  his  works  with  the  title, 
“Herder’s  Dogmatics.”  Jeua  lb05. 
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Evangelical  Church,  though  he  esteemed  the  Apostle  and  his' 
teachings  very  highly.  He,  however,  understood  more  clear¬ 
ly  than  many  in  his  day,  that  Christ  himself  is  the  centre  of 
Christianity,  not  only  the  doctrine,  but  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ,  whose  image  he  was  anxious  to  stamp  on  the  souls  of 
his  hearers  and  readers,  just  as  he  bore  it  in  his  own  soul.* 
Here  Herder  again  followed  his  own  course  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected.  He  had  an  aversion  to  all  learned  disputes  about  the 
divine  and  human  nature  of  Christ  and  their  union,  because 
in  such  learned  definitions  he  saw  the  death  of  all  religion. 
Still  he  was  fully  convinced  that  in  Christ,  both  the  divine 
and  human  must  be  viewed,  and  these  again  in  the  most  inti 
mate  union.  The  two  works,  “Of  the  Redeemer  of  Man”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  first  three  Evangelists  and  “Of  the  Son  of 
God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world”  (according  to  the  Gospel  of 
John)  are  supplemental  to  each  other,  so  that  in  the  one,  the 
Son  of  man,  the  teacher,  the  prophet,  is  more  prominent,  and 
in  the  other,  the  Word  of  God  revealed  as  man,  Logos  made 
flesh.  Whilst  those  who  made  Christ  a  mere  popular  teacher, 
took  offence  at  the  Gospel  of  John  and  regarded  it  with  sus¬ 
picious  eyes  as  the  mine  of  mysticism,  Herder  on  the  other 
hand  said  “that  little  book  is  a  still,  deep  sea  in  which  . 
the  heavens  with  the  sun  and  stars  are  mirrored,  and  if  there 
are  eternal  truths  (and  such  there  are)  for  the  human  race, 
they  are  to  be  found  in  the  Gospel  of  John.’’  He  did  not 
fear  the  depth  of  the  Christian  mysteries ;  he  required,  however, 
that  persons  to  enter  them  must  be  provided  with  an  antici¬ 
pating  spirit  and  must  be  prepared  to  look  into  their  depths, 
and  not  to  approach  them  with  the  vain  presumption  of  hu¬ 
man  criticism,  which  touches  holy  things  with  rough,  unskill¬ 
ed  hands.  Here  again  he  was  assisted  by  his  Orientalism. 
He  attempted  to  explain  the  mystic  expressions  and  sacred 
figures  of  the  New  Testament  by  means  of  the  newly  discov¬ 
ered  oriental  source  of  Zoroaster’s  teachings.  But  he  did 
not  stop  with  the  figures ;  he  insisted  on  the  kernel,  the  con- 

*“The  kingdom  of  God,”  he  says — the  sermon  as  Weimar  mentioned 
above,  ‘kind  Christ’s  feast  are  not  intended  to  be  word  and  figure,  but 
to  become  truth  and  reality:  we  are  to  taste  and  see  what  joys  God  has 
prepared  for  us  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  entrance  into  his  nature,  to 
his  feast  of  noble  equality.  In  every  act,  every  circumstance  of  life  we 
ought  to  feel  ourselves  as  brethren  at  the  same  table  ;  in  the  will  and 
love  of  the  great  King  of  the  world  we  should  rest  as  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  at  the  feast  of  our  beloved.  The  elevated,  quiet  joy  of  Jesus,  the 
spirit  which  breathes  in  the  eternal  kingdom  of  God,  ought  to  speak 
through  us,  pass  over  to  others  and  silently  to  testify  of  us,” 
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tents,  the  fact,  lying  at  the  basis  of  the  figurative  expression. 
“It  is  evident,”  he  says,  “from  the  entire  N.  T.  that  Jesus 
must  be  regarded  as  the  first  active  source  of  the  purification, 
of  the  deliverance  and  of  the  blessing  of  the  world,  not  with 
an  ‘as  it  were’  or  ‘that  was  only  so  and  so,’  but  in  reality.” 

As  Herder  gave  the  advice,  that  the  Bible  ought  to  be 
read  in  a  human  manner,  so  he  also  preferred  to  make  the  hu¬ 
man  in  Christ  conspicuous,  that  is,  the  divine,  as  it  appears  in 
human  relations  and  circumstances.  Everywhere  he  calls 
attention  to  the  fine,  tender  shades  in  Christ’s  character,  as 
represented  in  the  Gospels,  and  lets  us,  as  it  were,  obtain 
glimpses  of  the  divine  through  the  human.  As  Jesus  is  to 
him  the  revealer  and  representative  of  divinity  among  men, 
so  he  regards  him  also  as  the  representative  of  Humanity, 
always  laying  perhaps  too  much  stress  on  the  expression  “Son 
of  man.”  It  may  be  that,  if  the  sum  is  taken  of  all  that 
Herder  said  about  Christ,  the  human  mode  of  view  prepon¬ 
derates,  yes,  that  this  sometimes  passes  over  into  cosmopolitan¬ 
ism.  Thus  it  may  surprise  some,  when  Herder  says  in  va¬ 
rious  places,  that  Christianity  would  still  continue,  though 
the  name  of  its  Founder  were  forgotten.  But  there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  difference  between  living  under  the  shadow  of  a  tree, 
yea,  feeling  ourselves  branches  of  the  tree  and  absorbing  its 
nourishing  sap,  and  merely  receiving  the  fruit  from  a  third 
person.  This  Herder  must  have  known  and  felt.  But  why 
shall  we  conceal  it  ?  A  thoughtful  and  impartial  reader 
of  Herder’s  writings  cannot  easily  fail  to  discover,  that  the 
author  in  his  later  theological  works,  and  exactly  in  those 
which  are  entitled  “Christian  writings,”  has  here  and  there 
sunk  from  the  height  of  that  enthusiastic  contemplation  on 
which  we  behold  him  in  the  writings  of  his  younger  days  ; 
that  he  has  approached  very  much  the  level  regions  of  a  mode 
of  contemplation,  which  makes  all  even,  wipes  out  all  sharp 
outlines,  without  however,  which  is  to  be  well  marked,  be¬ 
coming  flat  himself. 

Whoever  reads  this  author  with  attention  and  does  not 
merely  admire  and  echo  his  sentiments,  must  find  it  possible 
to  refute  Herder  with  Herder ;  so  that  Gervinus  in  his  “Na¬ 
tional  Literature  of  the  Germans”  justly  remarks,  that  with 
all  love  and  regard  for  him  one  can  frequently  not  be  a  fol¬ 
lower  of  his  without  at  the  same  time  becoming  his  opponent. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  most  intimate  friends  of  Herder, 
as  Ilamann,  who  accused  him  of  leaving  his  former  princi¬ 
ples.  But  we  would  as  little  like  to  say  on  this  account  with 
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Niebuhr,  that  Herder  ever  ceased  to  be  religious,  as  to  de¬ 
note  with  Gervinus  this  period  of  greater  sobriety  as  his 
brightest  period.  We  rather  agree  with  the  editor  of  Her¬ 
der’s  works,  J.  G.  Mueller,  when,  in  his  Preface  to  the 
Christian  writings,  he  says  :  “The  spirit  in  which  these  wri¬ 
tings  too  have  been  written  is  pure,  open,  honest,  noble,  to¬ 
wards  the  holy  reverential,  and  in  this  respect  certainly 
truly  Christian.  As  nowhere,  so  here,  too,  Herder  never 
dissembles.  Christianity  was  to  him  a  matter  of  the  heart 
from  his  youth.  Every  reader  of  these  writings  will  feel 
this,  who  has  an  ear  for  the  language  of  the  heart  and  of 
conviction.  Love  of  God  and  of  the  truth  are  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  and  he,  who  has  these,  perhaps  losing  nothing, 
if  here  and  there  in  less  important  matters  his  views  do  not 
quite  hit  the  truth.  Who  has  ever  known  it  fully  ?” 

What  interests  us  particularly  in  Herder  and  also  ena¬ 
bles  us  to  overlook  the  change  and  shades  of  his  views,  to  a 
certain  extent,  is  this,  that  he  did  not  place  the  essence  of 
religion  in  dogmas  as  such,  but  separated  it  from  them. 
Whilst  others  still  made  religion  a  matter  of  the  head  or  an 
empty  external  show  and  performance,  he  made  it  a  matter  of 
the  heart.  “Dogmas,”  he  says,  “separate  and  irritate,  re¬ 
ligion  unites.  Let  words  and  syllables  be  idolized,  and  the 
intoxication  will  last  for  a  while  ;  then  it  ceases  and  the  nak¬ 
ed  scaffold  remains.  Religion  on  the  other  hand  is  a  living 
fountain ;  though  it  be  dammed  up  and  obstructed,  still  it 
will  break  forth  out  of  its  depths  and  purify  itself,  will  quick¬ 
en  and  animate.”  “Religion  is  (this  Herder  knew  distinctly 
before  it  was  confirmed  by  Jacobi  and  Schleiermacher)  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  soul,  of  the  inmost  consciousness ;  ....  it 

is  the  marrow  of  a  man’s  disposition,  .  the  most 

careful  conscientiousness  of  his  inner  consciousness,  the  altar 
of  his  heart.”  We  will  not,  therefore,  stop  to  learn  Herder’s 
dogmas  one  by  one,  or  to  harmonize  them,  where  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  contradict  each  other.  He  was  not  a  school-dogma¬ 
tist  and  did  not  want  to  be  one,  though  he  knew  how  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  scientific  value  of  exact  definitions  in  their  place. 
He  regarded  the  character  more  than  knowledge  in  the  man, 
as  well  as  in  the  scholar,  in  the  Christian  as  well  as  in  the 
Theologian.  “I  think,”  he  says,  “the  most  important  thing 
in  our  being  is  character ,  not  knowledge  and  science.  These 
are  only  finely  ground  instruments,  with  which  much  good,  but 
also  much  that  is  useless  and  injurious  may  be  done  ;  it  de¬ 
pends  on  the  hand  that  uses  them.  It  is,  for  instance,  imma- 
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terial  for  practical  purposes,  whether  I  understand  a  moral 
truth,  symbolically  or  in  a  general  form  ;  it  is  sufficient  if  I 
understand  it  in  a  living  manner  and  obey  it.” 

Let  ,us  therefore  examine  Herder’s  theological  character 
more  closely,  whilst  we  see  him  moving  in  his  practical  theo¬ 
logical  sphere,  as  preacher,  as  pastor,  as  superior  of  the 
Church  and  as  schoolman.  Certainly,  no  one  has  ever  call¬ 
ed  Herder  a  pietist.  But  still  he  had  this  in  common  with 
pietism  and  its  founder  Spener,  and  also  with  Luther  and 
the  other  Reformers,  that  he  required  more  of  the  minister 
than  a  mere  scientific  or  learned  preparation  or  speculative 
mis-preparation,  since  he  regarded  piety, — a  Christian  piety, 
nourished  by  Scripture, — as  the  soul  of  Theology.  “A  Theo¬ 
logian,”  Herder  says,  “ought  to  be  reasonably  well  educated 
and  ought  to  learn  from  childhood  the  Bible  as  practical  re¬ 
ligion.  He  ought  early  to  have  the  example  of  pious,  ac¬ 
tive  parents,  and  to  use  all  diligence,  like  Timothy,  to  be¬ 
come  an  active  man  of  God,  skilled  in  doctrine  and  in  life. 
Boorish,  rough  and  wild  manners,  low  aims  of  avarice,  of  pride, 
indolence  and  other  wrong  motives,  on  account  of  which 
Theology  may  be  chosen,  are  injurious  to  an  understanding  as 
well  as  to  a  feeling  and  application  of  the  truth.  No  ray  of 
light  can  pierce  through  a  hard  earthen  vessel  ;  much  less 
can  such  a  vessel  be  made  a  mirror  to  reflect  light  to  others.” 
“Let  prayer  and  reading  of  the  Bible,”  so  he  advises  the 
young  theologian,  “be  your  food  morning  and  evening.”  “A 
taste  for  God  and  divine  things,  this  is  the  genuine  study  of 
Theology.”  ....  “A  quiet  fervor,  a  heart  warm,  in¬ 
nocent,  modest,  but  still  high  and  noble  in  its  aspirations!” — 
this  he  valued  above  all  other  things  in  young  men  who  de¬ 
voted  themselves  to  the  ministry.  And  how  high  and  noble 
were  Herder’s  ideas  of  this  office  !  I  have  already  mention¬ 
ed  in  my  former  Lectures,  that  the  tendency  of  time  was  to 
make  all  things  practically  useful,  and  that  even  the  pious 
and  well-meaning  Spalding  assisted  this  tendency  in  his  work, 
“On  the  usefulness  of  the  Ministerial  Office.”  Herder  esteem¬ 
ed  the  author  himself  highly,  and  indeed  never  attacked  the 
book  directly ;  but  it  was  the  occasion  of  his  attacking  for¬ 
cibly  low  views  of  the  ministerial  office.  This  he  did  in  the 
Provincial  papers.  The  patriarchs  of  the  old  Covenant,  the 
priests  and  prophets,  Christ  and  his  apostles — these  he  re¬ 
garded  as  the  patterns  for  all  ages,  whose  example  even  the 
poorest  preacher  of  the  Word  ought  to  follow.  He  ought  to 
imitate  them,  and  not  pliantly  accommodate  himself  to  the 
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requirements  of  an  effeminate  and  secularizing  age.  These 
were  Herder’s  views  on  the  duties  of  the  ministry.  lie  re- 
garded  the  office  of  the  preacher,  as  G  od’s  office.  To  him  all 
real  wisdom  rests  on  Theology  as  its  deepest  root.  It  was  a 
very  repugnant  thought  to  Herder,  that  preachers  ought  only 
to  be  teachers  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  as  the  spirit  of  that  age 
asserted.  “Why  then,”  he  asks,  “do  you  not  come  down 
from  your  pulpits,  which  are  clumsy  chairs  for  teaching  ?  .  . 

.  .  Of  what  use  then  are  these  Gothic  buildings,  these  altars, 

etc.  No  !  religion,  true  religion  must  return,  or  a  preacher  will 
continue  to  be  the  most  indefinite,  the  idlest  and  most  indiffer¬ 
ent  thing  on  earth.  .  .  .  Teachers  of  religion  !  true  min¬ 

isters  of  the  Word  of  God  !  what  a  work  have  you  to  perform 
in  our  century  !  The  harvest  is  great,  but  unfortunately  the 
laborers  are  so  few.”  .  .  .  “But  in  order  to  aid  in  this 

matter,”  the  animated  speaker  continues,  “it  must  be  believ¬ 
ed  that  there  is  a  revelation  of  God  in  the  Bible  and  also  in 
the  course  of  the  human  race,  and  thus  we  must  naturally  al¬ 
ways  and  everywhere  come  back  to  the  great  centre,  around 
which  all  revolves  and  arranges  itself — Jesus  Christ,  the  Cor¬ 
ner-stone  and  Heir,  the  greatest  Messenger,  Teacher,  Pattern, 
but  also  according  to  his  person  the  Corner-stone  of  salva¬ 
tion,  on  which  we  must  found  all  that  the  other  world  will 
approve.” 

Whilst  it  was  the  tendency  of  the  times  to  separate  relig¬ 
ious  instruction  from  history  and  use  the  latter  merely  as  a 
collection  of  examples  for  morality,  Herder  recommended  as 
strongly  as  possible  the  history  of  religion,  as  the  foundation 
of  religious  education,  on  which  all  must  be  based.  For  him 
the  beautiful  plant  of  God  grows  from  the  living  seed  of  the 
facts,  of  history ;  its  soil  is  revelation,  its  main  sap  and  power, 
faith.  Interpretation  of  Scripture  is,  however,  to  be  the 
principal  business  of  the  preacher ;  not  mere  preaching  and 
reasoning  on  morality.”  “If  morality,”  he  says,  “is  the  chief 
business  of  the  preacher,  and  the  Bible,  and  words  of  Jesus  are 
mere  quotations  which  come  from  God,  just  as  all  truth  comes 
from  Him, — then  farewell  Christianity,  religion,  revelation — 
the  names  become  polite  masks,  and  that  is  about  all.”  Then,  he 
thought,  we  might  as  well  preach  from  Seneca  and  Epictetus 
as  from  the  Bible.  Therefore  Herder  also  disapproved  very 
much,  that  pulpit  eloquence  was  modelled  after  worldly 
heathen  patterns,  after  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,”  who  treat¬ 
ed  entirely  different  subjects,  had  different  audiences  and 
aimed  at  results  also  very  different.  He,  therefore,  rejected 
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all  those  theories  of  pulpit  eloquence,  with  which  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  day  began  to  teem,  as  a  miserable  invention  of  the 
age.  He  himself  in  preaching,  despising  all  vain  display, 
adopted  the  simple  form  of  explaining  Scripture,  the  oldest 
form,  the  homily.  According  to  the  testimony  of  those,  who 
saw  and  heard  him,  his  appearance  in  the  pulpit  was  very  im¬ 
posing,  though  he  did  not  assist  in  this  with  gestures,  but  on 
the  contrary  stood  almost  motionless  J  but  the  expression  of 
his  voice  must  have  been  powerful.  Let  us  hear  an  unsus¬ 
pected  witness  on  this  subject.  A  witty  author  of  those  days, 
Helfrick  Peter  Sturz,  a  man  by  no  means  agreeing  with 
Herder’s  writings,  says  the  following  in  a  letter “I  have 
heard  Herder  preach  in  Pyrmont,  and  I  wish  all  good  Chris¬ 
tians  who,  incited  by  their  leaders,  hate  him  so  orthodoxly,- 
could  hear  him.  Our  high-lived  congregation  was  not  in  as 
susceptible  a  spirit  of  devotion  as  the  primitive  Churches,  and 
yet  you  ought  to  have  seen,  how  in  a  few  moments  he 
changed  the  bustle  of  distraction,  curiosity  and  vanity  to  the 
stillness  of  a  Moravian  congregation.  All  hearts  wrere  open¬ 
ed,  every  eye  was  fixed  on  him  and  rejoiced  in  unaccustomed 
tears,  only  sobs  of  emotion  wTere  heard  in  the  affected  congre¬ 
gation.  My  dear  friend  !  no  one  preaches  in  such  a  manner, 
or  religion  would  be  to  all  what  it  ought  to  be,  the  dearest, 
most  confidential  friend  of  man.  He  preached  on  the  text 
of  the  day,  without  enthusiastic  extravagance,  with  that  en¬ 
lightened,  high  simplicity,  which  does  not  need  the  figures 
and  arts  of  the  school  to  transcend  the  wisdom  of  the  world. 
Nothing  was  explained,  because  all  was  clear,  no  reference 
was  made  to  theological  metaphysics,  which  neither  teach  how 
to  live  or  die,  but  how  to  quarrel  scientifically.  It  was  no 
exercise  of  devotion,  not  an  attack  on  hardened  sinners,  divi¬ 
ded  in  three  blows,  nor  any  other  of  the  current  articles  of 
pulpit  manufacture;  neither  was  it  a  cold  heathen  morality 
which  only  looks  for  Socrates  in  the  Bible,  and  can  therefore' 
dispense  with  Christ  and  the  Bible,  but  he  proclaimed  the 
faith  of  love,  proclaimed  by  the  God  of  love,  which  faith 
teaches  us  to  be  patient,  to  suffer,  to  persevere  and  hope  and 
which  rewards  with  its  own  peace  and  satisfaction,  independ¬ 
ently  of  all  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  world.  So  I  think,  the 
followers  of  the  apostles  must  have  preached,  wdio  were  not 
examined  in  dogmatics,  and  did  not  play  with  systems  and 
compendium  words,  as  children  play  with  counters.  You 
know  how  differently  I  think  of  Herder  the  author  :  we  only 
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go  together  a  short  distance,  then  he  escapes  from  me  rush¬ 
ing,  shining  and  quick  as  a  rocket ;  but  as  a  preacher  and 
a  man  he  is  a  true  man,  and  on  the  short  way  which  we  can 
journey  together,  he  is  my  dearest  companion.” 

Herder  did  not  write  his  sermons,  but  made  mere  sketches 
of  them  and  from  these  the  most  is  taken  which  we  possess 
of  him  under  the  name  of  sermons.  Herder’s  sermons  are 
very  peculiar  and  cannot  be  compared  with  others.  His  in¬ 
tentional  deviation  from  the  pulpit  language  goes  so  far,  that 
he  brings  into  his  sermons  all  the  expressions  of  common  life, 
all  foreign  words,  altogether  adopts  the  language  of  common 
conversation  and  even  gives  free  course  to  satire.  Of  many 
of  his  sermons  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  they  have  ever 
been  preached.  If  they  were  to  be  read  before  an  audience 
for  edification  they  would  shock  every  moment,  but  one  may 
very  appropriately  read  them  alone.  Herder’s  language  in 
his  sermons  is  so  peculiar  and  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  relations  in  which  he  was  placed,  that  it  can  by  no  means 
be  recommended  as  a  model  for  imitation.  But  the  sermons 
recommend  themselves  so  much  the  more  ;  they  elevate  them¬ 
selves  above  what  are  called  model  sermons,  for  their  excel¬ 
lence  does  not  consist  in  the  regular,  the  methodical,  but  in 
the  original,  the  individual,  the  characteristic,  and  these 
qualities  can  never  be  imitated.* 

Herder’s  manner  of  preaching  and  sermonizing  was  con¬ 
nected  with  his  views  of  worship  in  general,  and  in  this  de¬ 
partment  he  also  exerted  an  influence  with  his  reformatory 

*“Herder’s  sermons,”  W.  von  Humboldt  writes  in  his  letters  to  a  friend, 
“were  very  interesting.  They  were  always  thought  too  short  and  were 
wished  as  long  again.  But  those  which  I  beard  were  not  edifying;  they 
touched  the  heart  but  little.”  Schiller  in  his  correspondence  with 
Koerner  says  :  “The  entire  sermon  (of  Herder)  was  like  a  conversation 
which  a  person  carries  on  by  himself,  very  plain,  popular  and  natural. 
It  was  less  a  discourse  than  a  rational  conversation.  A  proposition  of 
practical  philosophy,  applied  to  certain  particulars  of  common  life,  doc¬ 
trine,  which  would  as  soon  be  expected  in  a  mosque  as  in  a  Christian 
Church.  The  delivery  was  as  simple  as  the  contents  of  the  sermon  : 
no  pantomime,  no  play  of  the  voice,  but  an  earnest  calm  expression.  It 
can  easily  be  seen,  that  he  is  conscious  of  his  dignity  .  .  .  Herders 

sermon  pleased  me  better  than  any  other  I  have  ever  heard ;  but  I  must 
honestly  confess  that  no  sermon  pleases  me.”  With  this  confession  the 
criticism  loses  much  of  its  force.  Afterwards  he  accused  Herder,  that 
he  preached  of  himself  after  his  return  from  Italy  and  had  a  Te  Deum 
sung  on  himself  of  which  he  (Herder)  had  composed  the  words,  and  had 
them  scattered  through  the  Church.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  belongs 
to  the  gossippiug  mentioned  above,  in  which  Weimar  life  was  rich  ; 
poor  miserable  wealth ! 
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spirit.  He  had  a  great  aversion  to  mere  forms  and  ceremo¬ 
nies,  no  matter  how  fine  and  beautiful,  externally.  “It  has 
alas  !”  he  says  in  one  of  his  sermons,  “become  so  usual  to 
confound  devotion  and  a  sleeping  of  the  soul,  piety  and 
sluggishness  of  thought,  that  no  one  wants  to  think  with  the 
preacher,  but  each  one  wants  the  Spirit  of  God  to  think  for 
him.”  Whatever,  therefore,  was  not  calculated  to  rouse  the 
thinking  mind  and  the  moral  powers  of  man,  but  only  indis¬ 
tinct,  gloomy  feelings,  found  no  advocate  in  him.  He  was 
most  fond  of  the  simplest,  the  truest,  clearest  and  the  most 
powerful  in  the  divine  service.  Herder  did  not,  however, 
regard  public  worship  as  a  mere  exercise  of  thought  or  a  dry 
moral  institution,  but  his  poetical  disposition  led  him  to  the 
truth  here  especially  in  reference  to  Church  hymns  and  spir¬ 
itual  songs  generally . Of  his  numerous  poems 

few  are  intended  for  use  in  public  worship,  and  of  these  but  a 
small  number  can  be  sung  by  the  congregation  ;  they  are  Can¬ 
tata,  hymns  or  poems,  free  in  their  form.  Herder  never  at¬ 
tained  the  proper  spirit  of  Church  hymns,  because  he  lived  in 
a  time,  to  which  this  spirit  was  foreign.  He  was  unwilling  to 
imitate,  and  the  most  gifted  cannot  create,  if  the  age  does  not 
support  him. 

We  have  now  gained  the  standpoint  from  which  we  can 
view  Herder’s  position  in  reference  to  the  history  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Evangelical  Protestantism,  and  from  which  we 
can  also  determine  what  link  he  forms  in  the  chain  of  this 
development. 

As  we  have  already  found  the  essence  of  Protestantism  to 
consist  in  this,  that  the  spirit  striving  for  progress,  greater 
freedom  and  clearness  boldly  follows  its  course  in  spite  of 
all  the  enmity  and  suspicions  of  erring  judgments  ;  that  with 
all  this  progress,  however,  it  looks  back  to  the  foundation 
once  firmly  laid,  that  it  does  not  only  find  pleasure  in  protest¬ 
ing,  but  rather  builds  on  and  alters  than  destroys,  and  there¬ 
fore  opposes,  as  far  as  possible,  all  violent  and  forcible  re¬ 
forms  and  revolutions  with  calmness  ;  we  have  in  Herder  the 
picture  of  a  true  Protestant,  a  Protestant  adapted  to  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.  We  find  in  him  both  a  man  of  progress 
and  yet  conservative,  a  man  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  in 
so  far  as  he  was  adapted  to  bring  forth  things,  both  old  and 
new,  out  of  his  treasure  and  to  mediate  the  two  in  an  intellec¬ 
tual  manner.  This  must  be  evident  from  "the  representative 
of  his  theological  system  and  his  theological  mode  of  think¬ 
ing  and  acting,  with  which  we  have  been  occupied  in  the  pre- 
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vious  Lecture.  Compared  with  the  violent  modern  minds 
and  the  Aufklarer,  Ilerder  is  orthodox,  and  compared  with 
the  stiff  orthodox  lie  is  a  bold  modem  mind.  Vulgar  Ration¬ 
alism  will  make  him  out  a  mystical  supernaturalist,  and  vul¬ 
gar  Supernaturalism  a  dangerous  rationalist,  against  whom 
one  can  not  be  too  well  guarded.  But  it  must  be  so  and  al¬ 
ways  will  be  so,  where  a  genuine  reformatory  spirit  lives  and 
acts.  It  was  so  with  Luther,  who  in  opposition  to  the  Pope 
appeared  an  enemy  to  peace  and  order,  even  as  a  rebel,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  rebels  as  a  servile  subject  of  princes  and 
a  despot  in  matters  of  religion.  There  will  always  be  men 
for  whom  genuine  Protestantism  goes  too  far,  and  again  oth¬ 
ers  for  whom  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  But  it  would  be 
very  unjust  to  charge  Herder  with  a  characterless  halfness. 
The  true  medium,  to  which  Protestantism  and  also  Herder  be¬ 
long,  differs  from  the  false  medium,  which  of  course  often  calls 
itself  the  right  and  true  medium,  in  this,  that  it  does  not 
vacillate,  without  principle  and  character,  between  the  ex¬ 
tremes,  but  that  it  holds  a  firm  definite  position  above  the 
extremes  ;  that  it  moves  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left ;  that  it 
does  not  reject  every  means  of  reconciliation  harshly  and 
peremptorily,  but  yields  where  it  ought  to  yield,  and  clings  at 
the  peril  of  life  to  what  it  ought  to  hold,  and  that  it  is  con¬ 
scious  of  what  it  does,  and  with  all  apparent  inclination  in 
this  or  that  direction,  neither  loses  sight  of  its  object,  nor  its 
.centre  of  gravity. 

In  order  that  we  may  estimate  Herder’s  Protestant  dispo¬ 
sition,  we  must  still  view  him  in  his  practical  sphere,  in  which 
we  have  just  left  him.  We  have  learned  to  know  him  as 
preacher  and  religious  poet.  In  his  views  of  Church  hymns 
his  genuine  Protestant  spirit  revealed  itself ;  on  the  one 
hand  his  Lutheran  heart,  which  felt  itself  grown  together 
with  the  roots  of  Protestantism,  felt  itself  one  with  the  vital 
nerve  of  the  Reformation,  and  that  would  not  permit  itself  to 
be  robbed  of  the  faith  of  its  fathers  by  the  first  whim  of  the 
custom  and  taste  of  the  age  ;  on  the  other  hand,  however,  a 
free,  open,  calm,  incompatible  glance,  which  knows  how  to 
discover  the  errors  of  the  old  as  well  as  the  good  of  the  new, 
and  which  therefore  knows  no  close  in  the  productions  of  the 
Christian  life  and  spirit,  but  always  expects  further  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  distant  future  and  assists  in  producing  them. 
With  the  contemplation  of  Ilerder,  as  preacher  and  poet,  we 
have  not  yet  exhausted  the  practical  activity  of  the  man. 
The  large  field  of  Church-direction,  which  was  open  to  him 
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as  general  superintendent,  the  management  of  the  Church- 
business  and  especially  the  reform  of  the  school  system,  for 
•which  he  labored  as  part  of  the  duties  of  his  office  and  also 
from  love,  are  still  to  be  considered.  Here  we  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  preserving  spirit  of  Herder,  which  protected  the 
old  and  authentic  in  all  its  greatness,  in  a  time,  too,  which 
thought  it  could  not  remove  too  much  of  the  old. 

We  have  already  seen  from  Herder’s  relations  in  Biicke- 
burg,  how  conscientious  he  was  in  his  pastoral  duties.  But 
in  Weimar,  too  in  the  city  of  polite  scholars  he  ventured  to 
advocate  the  old  church  discipline,  which  had  become  unfash¬ 
ionable.  And  in  this  matter  he  placed  himself  directly  on 
the  true  foundation  of  old  approved  Protestantism.  What 
had  made  the  Reformation  necessary,  but  the  sale  of  indul¬ 
gences,  the  redemption  of  sins  through  money  ?  What  had 
at  that  time  proceeded  from  the  Pope  now  proceeded  from 
the  haughty,  frivolous  spirit  of  the  age.  Many  of  the  rich 
and  educated  thought  they  could  redeem  themselves  from 
Church  discipline  through  money  and  fines.  Herder  protest¬ 
ed  against  this.  Regardless  of  the  judgment  of  the  members 
influenced  by  rationalistic  tendencies,  he  says  :  “The  penance 
and  censorship  of  the  Church,  taken  purely  in  the  Scriptural, 
apostolical  sense,  according  to  which  public  stumbling-blocks 
are  removed  from  the  communion  of  the  Church  and  repent¬ 
ing  sinners  are  received  again,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  laid 
aside,  nor  to  be  changed  into  anything  which  it  is  not  intended 
to  be,  as  long  as  the  Bible  exists  and  we  believe  in  a  commu¬ 
nion  of  saints,  which  consists  in  forgiveness  of  sins,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  third  article  of  the  Apostles’  creed,  or  pretend  to 
believe  it.  From  this  no  rank  is  to  be  excluded,  no  one  is  to 
be  excepted ;  for  there  is  no  rank  in  Christianity.  Soldiers, 
court-officers,  princes  and  ministers  are  Christians  ;  no  sin 
can  be  redeemed  with  money,  and  no  prince  can  except  sins 
and  excuse  them.” 

Strict  as  Herder’s  views  were  on  this  subject,  they  were 
just  as  strict  in  reference  to  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  and 
the  abuse  of  the  so-called  freedom  of  instruction.  At  this  time, 
in  which  the  free  word  and  free  press  are  the  party-words  of 
an  unbounded  reformatory  tendency  of  the  age,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  hear  Herder’s  views  on  this  subject.  “That  all 
which  calls  itself  science,”  Herder  says,  “ought  to  be  suffered 
without  inspection  and  direction  in  a  state  ;  I  believe  no  old 
lawgiver  would  ever  have  thought  of  such  a  freedom.  It  is 
undeniable,  that  there  are  abuses  of  science  which  can  only 
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adorn  themselves  with  impudence,  wantonness  and  licentious¬ 
ness,  and  which  are  certainly  injurious  to  the  morals  and 
thinking  of  a  community.  Whoever  will,  let  him  excuse  pub¬ 
lic  blasphemy  or,  which  is  just  as  bad,  a  reviling  of  sound 
reason,  honesty  and  virtue,  ever  praise  it  if  he  like ;  but  the 
State  is  not  only  at  liberty,  but  in  duty  bound  to  defend  and 
preserve  its  members  against  these.  In  respect  to  the  sound¬ 
ness  and  blessedness  of  certain  points  in  thinking  all  are 
agreed  ;  the  government  must  now  suffer  itself  to  be  driven 
from  these  points,  or  it  will  go  to  destruction.  This  is  the 
more  so,  because  the  very  seed  of  such  insects  is  corrupt  and 
is  anxious  to  lead  the  whole  to  ruin,  in  which  it  frequently 
results.  The  body,  which  has  been  left  by  the  regulating 
spirit,  whose  pulse  has  ceased  to  beat  and  whose  conscious¬ 
ness  is  gone  is  unquestionably  the  prey  of  corruption.  Let 
us  suppose  that  blasphemous,  wanton,  scandalous  writings 
are  allowed  to  be  published  by  the  State,  whom  will  they  in¬ 
fluence?  None  but  the  weak,  the  sick  and  unprotected  part 
of  the  State,  the  very  persons  on  whom  the  influence  will 
be  most  injurious.  The  steady  man,  the  thinking,  honest, 
industrious  citizen  scornfully  casts  such  things  aside  and 
nothing  is  to  be  feared  on  his  account.  But  the  idle  tender¬ 
ling,  the  weak  woman,  the  inexperienced  youth,  perhaps  even 
the  innocent  child,  will  read  them ;  the  more  elegant,  more 
beautiful  and  attractive  they  are,  the  more  they  will  be  read 
by  these  persons  and  the  worst  influence  will  be  exerted  on 

this  class  of  readers . The  State  is  the  mother  of 

all  the  children  and  ought  to  take  care  of  the  health,  the 
strength  and  innocence  of  all.”  “Every  science,”  Herder 

continues,  “has  its  abuse . Philosophy  may  lead 

to  such  bad  results  by  false  reasoning  ;  criticism  may  become 
so  rude ,  impudent  and  villainous  ;  history  so  false  and  dis¬ 
torted  in  its  application,  that  the  government  ought  not  al¬ 
ways  to  remain  indifferent  to  see  so  much  talent  misused, 
true  science  decreasing  and  the  false  increasing,  so  many  im¬ 
pediments  placed  in  the  way  of  the  former,  and  so  many  re¬ 
treats  offered  to  the  latter,  and  finally  to  see  all  the  good  in¬ 
fluence  of  literature  destroyed.”  ‘Does  it  not  seem  to  every 
one,  as  if  Herder  spoke  in  our  age  and  to  our  age  ?  I,  at 
least,  can  find  nothing  illiberal  in  this  nor  in  his  dramas 
which  he  wanted  to  be  placed  under  a  strict  censorship,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  Gervinus,  when,  in  his  National 
Literature  of  the  Germans,  he  compares  these  and  similar  se¬ 
vere  Lectures  with  the  blustering  polemics  of  the  superintend- 
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ents  general  of  the  seventeenth  century.  I,  of  course,  recog¬ 
nize  in  it  something  of  the  same  spirit  of  discipline,  of  order, 
of  lawfulness,  which  however,  belongs  to  the  Spirit  of  Pro¬ 
testantism  ;  I  even  recognize  in  it  the  spirit  of  Luther.  Her¬ 
der  knew  that  he  agreed  with  Luther  in  this  respect,  and 
appealed  to  him  with  a  good  conscience,  where  he  attempted 
to  show,  that  change  of  government  is  not  necessarily  an 
improvement  of  it,  that  Ochlocracy  is  the  worst  tyranny, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  the  pride  of  the  Germans,  not  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  French  in  reference  to  loyalty  and  faith  and  old  dis¬ 
cipline  and  customs.  Herder  properly  attempted  to  form 
this  feeling  of  loyalty  from  the  very  foundation  and  to  lay 
its  basis  in  the  schools ;  for  he  regards  education  as  the  im¬ 
pelling  power  of  the  nations. 

We  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  form  an  estimate  of 
Herder’s  pedagogical  views  which  he  developed  most  fully  in 
his  school-addresses  and  in  which  he  was  far  from  agreeing 
with  the  enlightening  philanthropy.  We  now  leave  Herder 
for  some  time,  without,  however,  losing  sight  of  him  for  he 
will  frequently  be  of  service  to  us  as  a  magnitude  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  and  by  which  we  can  measure  other  mag¬ 
nitudes,  as  a  person  whom  we  have  placed  at  the  entrance  of 
the  garden,  by  whom  we  may  find  our  way  out  again  in  the  va¬ 
rious  labyrinths  of  the  same. 

We  now  turn  our  attention  to  another  subject.  As  we 
must  follow  the  course  of  modern  German  philosophy,  we 
must  now  turn  to  that  point,  where  this  development  com¬ 
menced,  to  Kant.  It  may  appear  strange  that  wTe  speak  of 
Kant  after  Herder  ;  for  though  they  were  cotemporaries,  still 
Kant  was.  the  older  and  was  Herder’s  teacher.  I  have,  how¬ 
ever,  done  this  intentionally ;  for  Herder  was  far  from  being 
a  follower  of  Kant ;  he  rather  appeared  as  an  opponent 
to  him,  and  then  in  his  entire  education  a  greater  influ¬ 
ence  was  exerted  on  him  by  ancient  times  than  on  Kant,  who 
tore  loose  from  it  as  much  as  possible.  Besides  Herder, 
though  the  younger,  had  already  gained  a  literary  reputation 
before  Kant’s  Critique  had  excited  much  attention,  so  that 
as  an  author  he  has  seniority  in  his  favor.  But  finally,  and  this 
is  the  main  reason,  Herder’s  personality  seemed  much  better 
adapted  to  be  the  first  contemplated  in  this  course  of  Lec¬ 
tures,  because  it  is  so  multiform  and  interesting,  whilst  with 
Kant  the  system,  separated  from  his  personality,  will  more 
especially  require  our  attention.  I  had  some  scruples,  too, 
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about  commencing  with  a  system,  that  is  with,  something  life¬ 
less,  abstract.  I  wanted  to  lay  a  foundation  of  another  kind 
first,  and  this  Herder  afforded.  Strengthened  and  warmed 
by  him,  we  may  now  approach  the  marble  bust  of  the  great 
thinker. 

In  1769  Herder  wrote  an  essay  on  the  ideal  of  a  school, 
in  which  he  agreed  with  Basedow  in  some  things,  and  of 
course  attacked  others.  Like  Basedow  he  censured  the  ex¬ 
clusive  prevalence  of  the  Latin  language  in  the  schools  and 
called  it  Papistic-Gothic.  It  was  his  principle,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  new  pedagogical  science  in  general,  that  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  instruction  the  child’s  attention  must  first  be  direct¬ 
ed  to  what  surrounds  it,  before  the  memory  is  burdened  with 
names  of  things  farther  removed  from  it,  and  that  therefore 
all  instruction,  if  possible,  must  be  in  some  way  connected 
with  life  and  the  things  surrounding  the  child.  “It  should 
be  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  a  teacher  to  give  the  boy 
living  conceptions  of  all  that  he  sees,  speaks  about  and  en¬ 
joys  in  order  to  place  him  in  his  wTorld  and  to  impress  him 
for  life  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  same.” 

But,  however,  much  Herder  agreed  with  Rousseau  and 
Basedow  in  reference  to  that  part  of  education  merely  human, 
and  refering  to  the  development  of  the  consciousness  of  the 
world,  he  differed  widely  from  them  in  reference  to  the  awa¬ 
kening  of  the  consciousness  of  God,  in  the  principles  of  re¬ 
ligious  education.  In  this  respect  he  stood  on  the  positive 
foundation  and  wanted  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  arts, 
by  means  of  which  the  children  were  prepared  to  approach 
God  and  of  the  tender  roundabout  way,  on  which  it  was 
thought  they  ought  to  be  led  to  heaven.  In  direct  opposition 
to  the  untimely  philanthropinising  and  reforming,  he  says : 
“Luther  s  Catechism  must  he  thoroughly  learned  by  heart 
and  must  remain  forever.  Explanations  on  it  are  a  treas¬ 
ure  of  duties  and  of  the  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Base- 
dowT  may  say  what  he  pleases  about  the  Jewish  character  of 
the  ten  commandments,  they  are  a  fine  morality  for  chil¬ 
dren.”  He  also  defends  the  use  of  Biblical  accounts,  only 
select  portions  of  which  he  wants,  however,  to  be  used  for  the 
first  stages  of  instruction.  Herder  is  firmly  convinced  that 
good  Biblical  instruction  produces  high  regard  and  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  religion  for  life,  and  this  he  regards  as  the  best 
means  of  creating  a  new  Christian  public.  Just  as  Herder 
thought  more  deeply  of  religion  than  the  realistic  pedagogues 
of  that  age,  so  he  also  thought  more  profoundly  of  language 
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and  philological  studies.  IIow  could  he  who,  so  to  speak,  re¬ 
garded  language  and  reason  as  the  same,  value  philological 
studies  lightly  ;  and  though  he  opposed  the  excess  of  Latin, 
he  estimated  the  study  of  the  German  very  highly,  and  gave 
excellent  hints  for  its  improvement.  Herder  laid  down  his 
chief  pedagogical  principles  later  in  the  School  addresses 
delivered  at  Weimar,  which  have  been  published  under  the 
name  of  “Sophron.”  In  them  there  is,  here  and  there,  an 
echo  found  yet  of  the  ecclesiastical  tone,  which  continually 
became  less  and  less  in  the  New  School  language.  Thus 
Herder  is  not  ashamed  to  designate  the  Schools,  the  workshops 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  “Our  ancestors,”  he  says,  in  one  of 
these  addresses,  “called  the  Schools,  workshops  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  an  old-fashioned  appellation,  and  it  will 
perhaps  appear  strange  that  I  repeat  it  in  our  day  and  do  not 
rather  speak  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  of  the  Muses  and 
Graces.  The  appellation,  however,  properly  understood, 
expresses  something  so  noble  and  indeed  more  truly  and 
deeply  than  all  those  idol- expressions  of  the  temple  of  Apol¬ 
lo,  of  the  Muses  and  Graces  can  possibly  do. 

According  to  Herder,  all  education  is  to  aim  at  giving  the 
man  an  inner  power,  an  indwelling  wisdom,  a  pure  eye,  a  clear 
understanding,  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  which  all  acquired 
knowledge  and  skill  become  idle  apparatus  or  means  of  des¬ 
truction.  “How  beautifully,”  he  says,  “does  every  trial  of 
moral  culture  adorn  the  child  and  the  youth  !”  Is  there 
a  more  lovely  brow  and  more  beautiful  eye  than  those,  in 
which  modesty  and  shame,  uprightness,  confidence,  humility 
and  love,  the  Spirit  of  God,  dwell  ?  Is  there  a  more  beau¬ 
tiful  charm  of  the  gestures  and  limbs  than  when  they  are 
anointed  and  anointed  daily,  with  pure  innocence  and  mild 
complaisance,  as  it  were  with  the  oil  of  joy  for  beautiful  ac¬ 
tivity  ?  The  expression  of  the  Hebrew  youth  in  whom  the 
Spirit  of  God  dwelt  from  childhood,  ‘How  then  can  I  do 
this  great  wickedness,  and  sin  against  God,  the  holy  thing 
that  is  in  me  ?’  has  something  so  beautiful  and  powerful, 
that  it  alone  is  able  to  keep  a  youth  who  has  this  holy  thing 
within  him,  who  recognizes  himself  a  temple  of  the  Holy 

Spirit,  from  all  that  is  low,  common  and  wicked . 

All  distinguished  men  had  this  noble  feeling,  which  was  the 
very  thing  that  distinguished  them  from  the  common  man,  and 
preserved  them  from  all  that  is  base  and  low.  He  -was  their 
shield  and  buckler,  their  counsellor  and  guardian,  their  warn- 
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ing  friend,  their  ruling  genius,  which  impelled  them  to  take 
the  narrow,'waj,  and  to  press  through  the  straight  gate,  in¬ 
stead  of  taking  the  broad  road  of  wanton  fancy  and  concu¬ 
piscence.”  .  .  .  “Spirit  of  God,”  he  exclaims,  “return  to 

our  schools  to  lay  a  good  foundation  in  the  minds  of  the 
young,  to  form  in  them  a  firm  and  pure  character,  which  can¬ 
not  be  led  astray  by  wild  immorality,  bold  impudence  and 
saucy  importunity,  which  now  prevail  in  so  many  books.”. 

“It  is  not  good,”  he  says  in  another  place,  “to  moralize 
much  with  youth  in  religious  instruction  ;  but  it  makes  a  liv- 
ing  impression  to  explain  the  doctrines  and  the  proofs  clearly, 
and  to  support  the  rules  of  morality  with  reasons  and  exam¬ 
ples  of  common  life,  and  of  biblical  and  other  anecdotes.” 
According  to  these  principles  he  revised  Luther’s  Catechism, 
which  he  preferred  before  the  new-fashioned  Catechisms, 
which  moralized  and  reasoned  much.  “Of  the  twenty  or 
thirty  catechisms,’’  he  writes  to  a  colleague,  “which  I  had  before 
me,  I  have  used  much,  but  I  could  not  make  one,  the  basis, 
because  in  the  most  a  too  unnatural,  compounded,  theological 
language  prevailed,  and  in  the  rest  the  most  shameful  reck¬ 
lessness.”  Finally,  Herder  was  also  active  in  the  arrange- 

ment  of  a  Seminary  for  teachers  in  Weimar,  and  it  will  most 

*/ 

likely  not  be  without  interest  for  our  times,  in  which  so  much 
is  said  about  public  schools,  and  reforms  in  them,  to  hear  the 
views  of  a  man  whom  probably  no  one  has  ever  numbered 
among  the  blockheads. 

“The  object  of  a  Seminary  is  not  to  give  young  persons, 
who  want  to  prepare  themselves  to  become  country  school 
teachers,  a  useless  kind  of  enlightenment,  with  w7hich  they 
will  think  themselves  overwise,  and  with  which  they  will 
sooner  be  of  disadvantage  than  benefit  to  their  future  pupils  ; 
for  too  much  clearness  and  argument  spread  carelessly  among 
ranks  of  society,  in  which  they  do  not  belong,  promotes 
neither  the  welfare  of  the  State,  nor  the  happiness  of  the 
individual,  but  chiefly  not  of  the  private  life  of  the  poorer 
clas's.  Still  less  is  its  object  to  procure  young  persons  a  com¬ 
fortable  living,  etc.  It  is  rather  its  only  object,  far  from  all 
the  ostentation  and  pedagogical  playthings  of  our  age,  to  give 
young  persons,  who  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  of 
teaching,  a  convenient  opportunity  of  learning  from  instruc¬ 
tion  and  personal  application,  what  is  necessary  and  really 
useful  for  their  future  calling ;  for  the  best  ability  of  a  teach¬ 
er  is  only  acquired  by  method  and  exercise .” 
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Herder,  the  great  proclaimer  of  Humanity,  was  far  re¬ 
moved  from  all  the  effeminateness  of  the  so-called  Philanthro- 
pinism.  School  discipline  he  regarded  as  a  necessary  require¬ 
ment  of  a  good  school.  A  great  number  cannot  exist  togeth¬ 
er  without  order,  without  a  strict  arrangement  and  regulation. 
“A  School  which  has  much  discipline,  many  and  strict 
exercises  in  good,  and  all  kinds  of  good,  to  whicn  children  are 
to  be  trained,  that  is  a  good  school.  x\  Gymnasium  which 
daily  becomes  a  wrestling  place,  both  in  virtues  and  abilities 
for  noble  young  souls,  which  wrestle  and  practice  diligently 
and  with  emulation,  only  that  is  a  true  and  a  good  Gymnasium. 
Where  there  is  not  this  discipline,  this  good  exercise  in 
science  and  morals,  there  is  a  dead  sea,  though  in  and  around 
it  dwelt  all  the  Muses.”* 


ARTICLE  III. 

THE  IMPERISHABLENESS  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  DEDUCED 
FROM  ITS  HOLD  UPON  THE  PRACTICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF 
OUR  NATURE. 


By  Samuel  Sprecher,  D.D.,  President  of  Wittenberg  College, 

Springfield,  0. 

The  stability  and  prevalence  of  Christianity  rest  upon  a 
mental  necessity.  All  kinds  of  necessity  are  grounds  of 
certainty.  There  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and  when  it  is 
apprehended  there  is  an  absolute  certainty  of  knowledge.  It 
is  depsndent  upon  no  power.  No  man  can  conceive  it  to  be 
possible,  even  for  Omnipotence  to  change  it.  There  is  a  phys¬ 
ical  necessity,  and  when  it  is  cognized,  there  is  certainty  of 
knowledge,  within  the  range  of  nature.  Nature  has  no  al- 

*This  article  and  that  on  Fichte,  contained  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Evangelical  Review,  furm  a  part  of  the  sketches  of  Philosophers  and 
Eminent  Literary  men  of  Germany  in  their  relation  to  Christianity,  by 
one  most  able  to  discuss  the  subject.  The  list  embraces  also  sketches 
of  Schleiermacher,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Gellert,  Schelling,  Kant,  Hegel 
and  others.  We  believe  the  translation  of  the  whole  series,  published 
in  a  volume,  would  be  an  acceptable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
Church. — Editor. 
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ternative  to  its  action  ;  it  can  no  more  change  or  originate 
any  thing  new  than  it  could  purchase  itself.  Its  inward  ef¬ 
ficiency  necessitates  its  processes,  and  the  knowledge  of  this 
efficiency  makes  us  certain  of  the  processes.  Its  events  are 
assure  as  its  doings;  and  will  be  everywhere  and  evermore 
the  same,  except  as  they  are  modified  or  suspended  by  a 
supernatural  efficiency.  And  there  are  mental  necessities, 
the  cognition  of  which  gives  certainty  of  knowledge.  Cer¬ 
tain  occasions  of  mental  action  being  given,  the  effects  are  ne¬ 
cessary  and  certain.  No  man,  for  instance,  can  doubt,  that 
perceptions,  thought,  emotion  will  always  be  the  result  of 
the  reciprocal  action  of  mind  and  matter. 

In  some  cases  we  can  apprehend  the  law  of  mental  action, 
and  then  we  have  speculative  principles;  principles  which 
determine,  as  far  as  they  go,  all  our  knowledge,  and  afford  a 
light  for  the  satisfactory  exposition  of  all  the  facts  of  con¬ 
sciousness.  But  some  of  these  intellectual  necessities  have 
never  been,  perhaps,  never  can  be  apprehended ;  yet  they 
exist,  and  though  they  do  not  give  science,  they  do  notwith¬ 
standing  produce  certain  beliefs  which  are  as  invariable,  as 
are  the  results  of  the  clearest  demonstration.  Could  we  trace 
back  these  beliefs,  we  know,  we  would  find  their  roots,  in 
some  mental  necessity ;  for  we  know  that,  though  all  know¬ 
ledge  begins  in  experience,  it  does  not  end  there ;  but  leads 
us  to  the  cognition  of  a  mental  constitution  lying  back  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  making  it  possible  for  it  to  be.  Chronologically, 
experience  is  first,  but  logically,  an  intellectual  constitution 
must  have  been  prior  to  it  and  conditional  for  it.  Hence 
these  mental  necessities  produce  their  effects  as  well  before 
as  after ;  when  they  are  and  when  they  are  not,  when  they 
can  and  when  they  cannot  be  apprehended.  For  we  know  of 
those,  that  can  be  apprehended,  that  they  condition  and  de¬ 
termine  all  intellectual  phenomena  in  minds,  which  do  not 
cognize  them,  as  well  as,  in  those  which  do.  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  is  that  in  the  one  case,  the  effect  is  knowledge,  in  the 
other  belief;  in  the  one  a  practical  impression  of  the  reality 
of  things ;  in  the  other  a  scientific  exposition  of  things ;  in 
the  one  practical,  in  the  other  speculative  principles.  When¬ 
ever  impressions  are  made  upon  the  mind,  leading  to  mental 
action,  these  practical  principles  are  as  invariably  determina¬ 
tive  of  the  result  as  speculative  principles ;  the  effects  of  in¬ 
tellectual  necessities  not  being,  as  we  have  seen,  in  every 
case,  dependent  upon  our  own  apprehension  of  them.  When¬ 
ever  the  mind  comes  in  contact  with  appropriate  objects,  im- 
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pressions  of  reality  will  thus  be  produced,  which  cannot  be 
eradicated  or  overborne  by  any  merely  speculative  pro¬ 
cess. 

Hence  we  know  something  to  be  imperishable.  Though 
we  cannot  demonstrate  their  indestructibility,  we  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  convinced  of  their  durability ;  we  feel  that  they  will 
be  evermore.  Though  the  future  be  dark,  and  in  regard  to 
most  things,  we  know  not,  what  a  day  may  bring  forth  ;  yet  it 
is  not  all  uncertain.  While  its  isolated  facts  and  individual 
events  are  known  only  to  the  Omniscent  eye,  there  are  some 
well  ascertained  principles  of  human  thought  and  action; 
practical  principles  which  will,  in  the  midst  of  the  mutations 
of  all  other  things,  remain  the  same  and  which  will  exert  a 
controlling  influence,  in  the  future,  as  they  have  done,  in  the 
past.  There  is  a  logic  of  life,  around  the  principles  of  which 
all  satisfactory  and  effective  thinking  of  men,  on  all  questions 
of  greatest  interest  to  them,  as  moral  and  spiritual  beings,  in 
all  conditions  and  circumstances,  will  be  found,  at  last,  to 
have  revolved  ;  a  logic,  the  principles  of  which  must  be  as¬ 
sumed  without  a  speculative  apprehension  of  their  grounds, 
in  intellectual  necessity;  but  whose  conclusions  will  be  con¬ 
stantly  verified  by  experience  ;  a  logic,  in  which  from  prem¬ 
ises,  in  present  possession,  conclusions  may  be  infallibly 
drawn,  in  regard  to  some  things,  in  all  time  to  come.  Suc¬ 
cess  or  failure,  happiness  or  misery,  are  constantly  and  truly 
predicted,  and  necessarily  result,  according  as  men  adopt  or 
reject,  obey  or  resist  these  principles.  They  will  remain, 
whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  men.  Principles  live,  and  men 
die.  Though  inexplicable  they  are  known  to  be  comprehen¬ 
sive,  and  though  assumed,  they  are  invariable.  No  experi¬ 
ence  in  life  is  possible  ‘without  them  ;  and  all  experience 
whether  joyful  or  painful,  must  be  made  under  their  control. 
No  matter  how  numerous  the  experiments  of  man,  they  will 
find,  as  the  last  result  of  their  conduct,  in  weal  or  woe,  that 
they  must  assume  their  existence,  and  that  early  recognition 
of  them,  and  immediate  obedience  to  them,  would  have  saved 
for  them  a  life-time  of  wearisome  search,  and  procured 
for  them  the  greatest  possible  satisfaction  of  mind  and 
heart. 

Among  these  practical  principles  are  some  which  always 
come  into  play,  whenever  the  Bible  comes  in  contact  with 
the  human  mind,  and  which,  in  the  absence  of  all  possible 
demonstration,  and  in  spite  of  all  speculative  processes,  give 
it  an  imperishable  dominion  and  an  unyielding  hold  upon  the 
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human  mind.  There  may  be  no  possibility  of  demonstrating 
the  truths  revealed  in  the  Gospel,  or  of  discovering  the  falla¬ 
cy  of  the  speculative  reasonings  which  may  be  raised  against 
their  reality.  Yet,  men  will  find  that  they  must  receive 
them  or  they  cannot  think  satisfactorily  on  any  of  the  sub¬ 
jects,  most  closely  connected  with  their  rational  nature  and 
their  spiritual  well-being.  They  will  be  perpetually  driven 
to  neglect  their  personal  interest  in  these  great  subjects  or 
to  attempt  the  impossibility  of  ignoring  some  practical  prin¬ 
ciple  of  their  minds,  until  they  receive  these  truths.  All 
satisfactory  philosophy,  no  matter  how  vast  its  range  or  com¬ 
prehensive  its  attainments,  must,  at  last,  terminate,  just 
where  revealed  religion  begins  ;  it  must  receive  its  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  spiritual  relations  and  destinies  of  men, 
and  admit  the  evidences  of  its  divine  origin,  and  the  reality 
of  its  manifestations,  or  reject  those  practical  principles  of 
the  mind,  which,  in  all  other  cases  of  the  kind,  govern  the 
belief  and  determine  the  action  of  the  mind.  If  it  would 
gain  principles,  by  which  it  may  comprehend  the  universe, 
in  its  origination  and  destiny  and  expound  the  meaning  and 
end  of  human  existence,  amid  all  the  ‘fills  to  which  flesh  is 
heir,:;  with  satisfaction  and  hope,  it  must  find  them  in  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

We  propose  to  elucidate  this  truth ;  to  show  that  Christi¬ 
anity  lays  hold  upon  these  practical  principles  of  our  nature 
with  so  firm  a  grasp,  that  the  human  mind  cannot  be  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  its  power  to  affect  it,  nor  entirely  free  itself  from  its 
impressions,  except  by  the  suspension  of  all  practical  spirit¬ 
ual  activity  or  the  sacrifice  of  all  satisfactory  spiritual  think¬ 
ing ;  that  it  must  sacrifice  some  of  its  practical  principles 
and  all  of  its  peace  ;  or  admit  its  reality  and  yield  to  its 
claims. 

In  consequence  of  these  practical  principles,  we  have  im¬ 
pressions  in  consciousness  of  the  reality  of  objects,  independ¬ 
ently  of  any  process  of  the  understanding  in  reasoning. 
We  are  so  constituted  that,  whenever  any  representation  is 
made  to  a  capacity  of  the  mind,  there  is  a  phenomenon  or 
appearance  in  consciousness,  accompanied  by  the  belief  of 
the  valid  being  of  the  object  so  represented.  Our  faculties 
are  not  infallible  and  illusions  may  occur,  false  impressions 
may  be  received,  and  these  may  be  dissipated,  but  this  will 
be  done  by  showing  that  there  has  been  some  antinomy  of 
intellectual  faculties,  or  an  absence  of  some  of  the  necessary 
conditions  of  their  action ;  and  further  than  this,  reasoning 
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can  not  go.  The  belief  of  the  reality  of  any  faculty,  wheth¬ 
er  of  the  sense,  the  understanding  or  the  reason,  cannot  be 
wholly  eradicated  from  the  mind.  Men  may  neglect  the 
means  by  which  the  impression  is  made  or  they  may,  by  ne¬ 
glect,  fail  to  realize  the  force  of  it,  but  they  cannot  destroy 
the  belief  of  the  reality  of  its  object,  while  it  has  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  mind.  “All  things  will  double  one  against  anoth¬ 
er,  and  God  hath  made  nothing  imperfect.”  There  is  an  in- 
*  ner  and  an  outer  world,  “the  I  and  the  not  I,”  and  the  ac¬ 
tion  and  reaction  of  these  produce  appearances,  in  conscious¬ 
ness,  together  with  the  belief  of  the  reality,  or  valid  being 
of  those  objects,  whose  mode  of  becoming  known  to  us  they 
use.  Representations  are  thus  made  in  consciousness  from 
within  and  from  without,  from  ourselves  and  from  objects 
other  than  ourselves. 

Thus  there  are  in  consciousness  the  phenomena  of  the 
qualities  of  an  external  world  and  of  the  operations  of  an 
internal  world,  and  accompanying  these,  is  the  belief  of  the 
valid  being  of  those  qualities  and  of  those  operations,  and 
of  their  being  connected  ;  the  former  in  a  common  ground 
in  the  outer,  and  the  latter,  in  a  common  ground  in'  the  inner 
w?orld  ;  the  belief  of  the  reality  of  constant  substance,  in 
which  external  qualities  inhere,  and  producing  cause  to 
which  external  effects  adhere  ;  of  a  permanent  source  of  the 
internal  operations  ;  of  real  mental  being  and  of  a  real  nature 
of  things  ;  of  the  reality  of  mind  and  of  matter. 

There  are  also  thus  producedyin  consciousness,  moral  phenom¬ 
ena  ;  the  idea  of  right,  of  moral  law,  of  a  will  in  liberty,  of 
praiseworthiness  and  blameworthiness,  the  feeling  of  obliga¬ 
tion  and  of  responsibility,  of  approbation  and  disapprobation, 
of  complacency  in  virtue  and  reprobation  of  vice,  together 
with  the  belief  of  the  reality  of  moral  being  and  moral 
relations,  of  an  interior  and  an  exterior  moral  world,  the 
belief,  that  we,  and  beings  like  ourselves,  though  connected 
with  nature,  are  not  of  it,  but  distinct  from  it,  that  our 
proper  self  is  supernatural,  not  bound  in  the  chain  of  cause 
and  effect,  which  holds  and  controls  all  the  operations  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  but  that  we  are  free  agents,  spirits,  capable  of  origina¬ 
ting  action  from  ourselves,  in  contravention  of  nature’s  im- 
pulses  and  appetites  ;  that  we  are  bound  by  an  ultimate  rule 
of  right,  grounded  in  spiritual  worthiness,  that  the  excellency 
and  integrity  of  the  spirit  must  not  be  bartered  for  any 
animal  gratification  or  given  up  for  any  consideration  what¬ 
ever. 
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There  are  also  thus  produced,  in  the  common  conscious¬ 
ness,  what  may  be  called  religious  phenomena;  the  cognition 
of  the  supernatural  and  the  superhuman,  of  Deity,  of  a 
personal  Creator,  who  is  in  the  world  but  not  of  it,  who  com¬ 
prehends  it  in  its  beginning  and  end,  and  yet  is  distinct  from 
it ;  the  idea  of  the  soul  and  of  immortality,  and  the  feeling 
of  worship  and  accountability,  accompanied  by  the  belief  of 
the  valid  being  of  these  spiritual  objects. 

But  the  mind  has  been  affected,  not  only  by  nature  but  by  • 
that  which  we  believe  to  be  above  nature,  by  a  supernatural 
world.  Representations  have  not  only  been  made  in  con¬ 
sciousness  from  within  and  from  without,  but  also  from  above  ; 
by  Christianity  through  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

In  consequence  of  these  representations,  there  are  in  the 
consciousness  of  those  to  whom  they  have  been  made,  what 
might  be  called  Christian  phenomena,  the  ideas  and  feelings 
of  personal  accountability  to  a  personal  Judge;  of  sin,  de¬ 
pravity,  guilt,  redemption,  pardon,  peace,  joy,  hope,  love. 
The  Bible  begins  with  a  representation  of  the  creation,  of 
man’s  primitive  state  and  nature,  and  of  his  fall  ;  and 
throughout  the  Old  Testament,  in  various  ways,  impresses 
the  attentive  mind  with  the  idea  of  sin  and  guilt,  with  the 
obligation  and  beauty  of  holiness,  with  the  necessity  and  the 
hope  of  redemption  and  regeneration  ;  and  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  reveals,  by  descriptions  of  the  life,  teachings  and 
death  of  Jesus,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  the  real  perfec¬ 
tions  of  the  Deity  and  the  original  perfections  of  Humanity, 
and  the  reconciliation  of  the  Holy  God  and  sinful  man, 
through  Christ.  We  know  enough  of  the  power  of  the 
Gospel,  to  conclude,  that  were  there  no  special  hindrances  in 
the  way  ;  hindrances  which  are  peculiar  to  this  case,  the 
effects  of  these  representations  would  be  as  certain,  as  inva¬ 
riable  and  as  decided,  as  in  the  case  of  those  of  the  natural 
world  ;  that  the  Christian  phenomena  would  be  always  pro¬ 
duced  in  consciousness  together  wTith  the  belief  of  the  valid 
being  of  the  things  so  represented.  If  there  were  special 
hindrances  preventing  the  attention  of  the  mind  to  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  external  world,  there  would  be  few  distinct 
phenomena  in  the  natural  consciousness,  and  little  conscious 
faith  in  the  real  existence  of  an  external  world.  We  can 
conceive  of  the  possible  case  of  a  man’s  natural  sense  being 
so  stupified,  or  of  his  mind  being  so  absorbed  by  inner  ob¬ 
jects,  that  he  would  receive  no  impressions  of  the  reality  of 
an  outer  world.  There  are  indeed  actual  cases  of  men,  being 
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so  shut  up  within  themselves,  so  listless  and  idle,  that  they 
have  comparatively  few  and  faint  impressions  of  the  real 
nature  of  things  around  them.  In  no  case  is  there  the  clear 
perception  in  consciousness  or  the  full  belief  of  the  reality  of 
the  object  perceived  without  the  attention  of  the  mind,  without 
the  operation  of  a  distinguishing  faculty.  A  clock  may 
strike  every  hour  of  the  day,  in  the  presence  of  a  man  deep¬ 
ly  absorbed  in  study,  and  through  every  other  condition  of  a 
clear  perception  of  sound  and  the  belief  of  its  reality  is  pre¬ 
sent,  vet  for  the  want  of  the  attention  of  the  mind,  the  im- 
pression  entirely  fails  of  this  effect.  And  so  moral  depravi¬ 
ty  may  stupify  the  spiritual  sense,  harden  the  religious  sus¬ 
ceptibility,  and  hinder  the  attention  of  men  to  the  represen¬ 
tations  of  spiritual  realities;  and  thus  their  impressions  may 
be  comparatively  faint.  As  there  is  a  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  degrees  of  the  conscious  apprehension  of  natural 
things,  in  different  men  ;  so  it  is  manifest  there  must  be  a 
great  difference,  in  the  first  instance,  perhaps  during  the 
whole  of  the  present  life,  between  the  degrees  of  the  vivid¬ 
ness  of  appearances  in  consciousness  and  the  strength  of  be¬ 
lief  in  the  valid  being  of  the  objects  represented,  in  these 
two  cases  ;  for  men  have  no  natural  dislike  of  natural  reali¬ 
ties,  while  there  is  abundant  evidence,  that  they  are  alienat¬ 
ed  from  God  and  have  a  repugnance  to  spiritual  things.  The 
Apostle  is  manifestly  right  when  he  ascribes  the  stupidity  of 
men  in  regard  to  natural'  religion,  not  to  the  want  of  any 
natural  faculty  for  the  supernatural  or  to  any  want  of  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  existence  of  God,  but  to  the  moral  depravity 
of  men.  “Because  that  which  may  be  known  of  God,  is 
manifested  in  them,  for  God  hath  shown  it  unto  them  ;  for 
the  invisible  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are 
clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made, 
even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead  ;  so  that  they  are  with¬ 
out  excuse.”  And  Jesus  recognized  this  fact  as  a  hinderance 
to  the  Gospel.  “He  that  is  of  God  heareth  my  words;  ye 
therefore  hear  them  not,  because  ye  are  not  of  God.”  We 
have  a  spiritual  eye  or  sense,  as  well  as  a  natural  eye  or  sense; 
but,  in  the  former  case  a  blindness  and  a  stupidity  has  mani¬ 
festly  been  superinduced,  which  has  not  happened  in  the 
same  degree  to  the  latter,  and  hence,  “the  natural  man  re- 
ceiveth  not  the  things  of  the  spirit,  for  they  are  spiritually 
discerned.”  But  much  as  men  neglect  the  representations 
of  the  Bible  ;  compared  with  the  attention  which  they  give  to 
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nature,  it  does  produce  great  impressions  upon  all  who  have 
come  within  the  reach  of  its  influence.  The  objects,  which  it 
represents,  are  so  suited  to  the  natural  and  real  wants  of  men, 
that  they  can  no  more  be  entirely  indifferent  to  them,  than 
they  can  be  to  the  light  which  they  see,  or  the  air  which  they 
breathe.  These  representations  are  penetrative ;  “for  the 
word  of  God  is  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any 
two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  the 
soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  dis- 
cerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.”  It,  no 
doubt,  produces,  the  Christian  phenomena  more  or  less,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  belief  of  the  reality  of  their  objects  in  the 
minds  of  all,  with  whom  it  comes  in  contact.  The  object  of 
the  Bible  is  to  produce  faith;  and  God  says,  “My  word  shall 
not  return  unto  me  void  ;  but  it  shall  accomplish  that  where- 
unto  I  sent  it.”  The  belief  is  real,-  but  it  is  not  always  saving 
faith.  It  is  an  awful  test,  like  the  sun  of  heaven,  if  it  be  not 
properly  received  it  may  blind  the  eye,  like  the  forces  of  na¬ 
ture,  resisted,  it  may  destroy.  “If  your  Gospel  be  hid,” 
says  the  Apostle,  “it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost,  in  whom 
the  God  of  this  world  hath  blinded  the  eyes  of  them  that  be¬ 
lieve  not,  lest  they  might  behold  the  light  of  the  glory  of 
God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.”  It  does  make  impressions, 
whether  they  be  saving  or  otherwise  depends  upon  the  volun¬ 
tary  choice  of  him  upon  whom  the  impression  is  made.  It 
must  make  some  conscious  impression  of  the  reality  of  the 
objects  which  it  represents  or  the  consequences  of  the  accep¬ 
tance  or  the  rejection  of  its  requirements  could  not  be  so 
great  as  the  Apostle  thinks;  for  his  language  in  regard  to 
his  own  preaching  of  it  is  :  “Thanks  be  to  God  who  always 
maketh  us  to  triumph  in  Christ,  and  maketh  manifest  the 
savor  of  his  knowledge  by  us,  in  every  place  ;  for  we  are 
unto  God,  a  sweet  savor  of  Christ,  in  them  that  are  saved, 
and  in  them  that  perish  ;  to  the  one  a  savor  of  life  unto  life, 
and  to  the  other  a  savor  of  death  unto  death.”'  That  im¬ 
pressions  more  or  less  deep  and  a  belief  more  or  less  con¬ 
scious,  is  produced  in  the  minds  of  all  whose  attention  has 
been  at  all  given  to  the  Bible,  is  manifest,  to  all  who  have 
closely  observed  the  conduct,  in  hours  of  trial  and  danger,  of 
even  the  most  reckless  of  men  ;  impressions  that  are  indeli¬ 
ble  and  will  always  be  the  basis  of  the  happiness  or  misery, 
of  the  subjects  of  them,  in  reference  to  the  moral  govern¬ 
ment  of  God.  This  is  evident  also  from  the  fact  that,  its  ef¬ 
ficacy  has  been  experienced  by  thousands  of  obedient  sub- 
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jects.  The  Apostle  says,  “But  we  all,  with  open  face  behold¬ 
ing  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the 
same  image  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord.”  In  the  attentive  subject  of  its  representations,  the 
Bible  produces  the  phenomena  of  conviction  of  sin,  and  the 
sense  of  forgiveness,  the  evidences  of  spiritual  renewal  and 
the  hope  of  everlasting  glory,  together  with  a  faith  in  the 
reality  of  the  objects  of  these  phenomena,  which  is  well  de¬ 
fined  as,  “the  evidence  of  things  not  seen  and  the  substance 
of  things  hoped  for.”  He  experiences  communion  -with  God; 
“having  been  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God  and 
access  unto  him  through  that  grace  wherein,  we  stand.” 
He  realizes  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Bible  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  promise,  of  the  Saviour  that  He  would  come 
with  the  Father  and  take  up  his  abode  with  him,  and  of  the 
Apostle’s  declaration  :  “Ye  are  the  temple  of  the  living  God,” 
as  God  hath  said,  “I  will  dwell  in  them  and  walk  in  them, 
and  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people.”  It 
effects  an  actual  and  conscious  communion  wTith  God  ;  Christ 
is  said  to  “dwell  in  our  hearts  by  faith.”  Just  as  the  con¬ 
tact,  of  the  outer  world  produces  the  appearance  of  its  quali¬ 
ties,  in  consciousness  together  with  such  a  practical  belief  of 
its  valid  being,  that  it  may  be  said  to  dwell  in  us,  to  fill  our 
capacities  with  its  qualities,  so  the  contact  of  Christ  with  the 
soul,  by  means  of  the  representatives  of  his  word,  produces 
in  us  a  consciousness  of  his  excellencies,  with  such  a  lively 
faith  in  the  reality  of  his  person,  that  he  may  be  said  to 
dwell  in  us,  to  fill  our  soul  with  his  glorious  attributes.  The 
natural  sense  is  improved  by  use  ;  so  is  the  spiritual.  “To 
him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  that  he  may  have  more  abund¬ 
antly  ;  but  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even 
that  'which  he  hath.”  This  must  be  true  everywhere,  and 
now,  if  men  would  generally  use  the  capacity  which  they 
have  for  spiritual  things,  and  would  follow  the  dictates  of 
consciousness,  in  the  moral  and  religious  impression  which 
even  nature  makes  upon  them  ;  if  they  would  do  the  will  of 
God  only  so  far  as  the  “law  is  written  upon  their  hearts, 
would  they  not  be  likely  generally  to  realize  the  truth  of  the 
Saviour’s  declaration,  “If  any  man  will  do  the  will  of  my 
Father  in  Heaven,  he  shall  know  of  this  doctrine  whether  it 
be  of  God.”  The  validity  of  the  impressions  made  by  the 
Bible  according  to  him,  is  to  be  determined  and  can  be  de¬ 
termined,  in  the  same  way  in  which,  our  belief  in  the  reality 
of  the  objects  of  natural  consciousness  is  determined,  name- 
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ly  by  the  practical  principles,  of  our  nature.  Speculative 
proof  may  not  be  possible,  and  it  is  not  necessary  in  either 
case ;  certainly  not  in  one  more  than  in  the  other.  It  is  not 
by  the  state  of  our  ideas,  but  by  the  state  of  our  affections, 
that  we  become  fully  capacitated  to  receive  the  impressions 
and  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  “Ye  have  received  not  the 
spirit  which  is  of  the  world,  but  the  spirit  which  is  of  God, 
that  ye  might  know  the  things  that  are  fully  given  us  of 
him.”  If  men  were  as  full  of  love  for  the  holy  realities  of 
the  spiritual  world,  as  they  are  of  the  love  of  visible  objects, 
they  would  receive  from  the  representations  of  the  Bible,  as 
clear  and  lively  apprehensions  of  them,  and  as  unwavering 
and  indestructible  a  belief  of  their  valid  being.  This  is  the 
only  condition  that  the  Apostle  presents:  “That ye,  being 
rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  might  be  able  to  comprehend 
with  all  saints,  what  is  the  height  and  depth  and  length  and 
breadth,  and  know  the  love  of  Christ  which  passeth  all 
knowledge  (all  speculative  knowledge)  and  be  filled  with  all 
the  fulness  of  God.”  The  consciousness  of  the  Christian 
phenomena  and  the  belief  of  them  can  thus,  we  see,  be  pro¬ 
duced  not  by  the  speculative  but  by  the  practical  principles 
of  our  nature.  This  result  follows  from  a  careful  and  af¬ 
fectionate  attention  of  the  mind,  either  to  visible  things,  or 
to  spiritual  things.  Who  would  wonder  that  a  man,  who 
(were  it  possible)  had  been  entirely  removed  from  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  sense,  might  be  engaged,  in  vain,  in  speculative 
attempts  to  receive,  in  consciousness,  the  phenomena  and  the 
belief  of  the  reality  of  the  properties  of  an  external  world. 
And  shall  it  be  a  matter  of  wonder  and  a  reason  for  doubting 
the  efficacy  of  the  Scriptures  to  produce  in  human  conscious¬ 
ness  the  Christian  phenomena,  and  faith  in  the  valid  being 
of  their  objects,  that  men,  who  do  not  apply  their  spiritual 
capacities  to  the  Bible,  but  spend  their  lives  either  in  entire 
neglect  of  religious  interests,  or  study  them  only  speculative¬ 
ly,  do  not  experience  it  ?  Those,  who  love  the  Bible  and  who 
study  and  practice  its  precepts,  believe  as  firmly  in  the  real¬ 
ity  of  the  spiritual  objects  which  it  represents,  as  they  do  in 
the  valid  being  of  the  material  world. 

Now  the  belief,  which  accompanies  the  phenomena  of  na¬ 
tural  consciousness,  is  indestructible.  Illusions  may  occur  ; 
but  notwithstanding  this  liability  to  obscure  and  even  decep¬ 
tive  appearances  in  consciousness,  we  never  lose  our  faith  in 
the  valid  being  of  the  objective  world.  By  certain  apparent 
demonstrations  the  conclusion  may  be  brought  out,  that  it 
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does  not  exist,  and  that  if  it  did,  we  could  not  know  it,  and 
yet  such  is  the  force  of  the  practical  principles  of  our  na¬ 
ture,  that  the  philosopher  himself,  who  has  led  us  by  a  spec¬ 
ulative  process  to  this  conclusion,  admits  that  practically  and 
actually  this  belief  remains  in  the  mind,  and  that  the  mind 
can  never  free  itself  from  it.  In  the  same  way  the  belief  of 
the  realities  of  the  objects  of  the  Christian  consciousness  is 
imperishable,  notwithstanding  our  liability  to  religious  delu¬ 
sion,  and  against  all  reasoning  to  the  contrary,  it  remains; 
we  may  forget,  but  we  cannot  destroy  it. 

These  beliefs  must  be  the  same  in  kind,  however  much 
they  may  differ  in  degree  ;  and  they  must  be  equally  indes¬ 
tructible,  because,  in  the  first  place,  they  are  produced  in  the 
same  way.  All  knowledge  begins  in  experience,  or  by  some 
phenomena  or  appearance  in  consciousness.  There  could  be 
no  consciousness  without  some  contact  of  the  “me  and  the 
not  me”  ;  or  without  something  to  awaken  or  arouse  the 
mind  to  action  ;  and  whenever  this  occurs,  there  is  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  in  consciousness  ;  together  with  the  intuitive  belief 
of  the  reality  of  the  object,  which  impresses  us,  and  of  the 
mind  which  is  thus  impressed.  These  convictions  of  subjec¬ 
tive  and  objective  validity,  of  the  valid  being  of  certain 
capacities  within  us  and  of  certain  things  exterior  to  us,  are 
produced  by  nature  and  the  Bible  in  the  same  way,  viz  : 
by  representations  to  the  mind  ;  the  one  is  ordinary,  the  other 
extraordinary,  but  they  are  not  opposed  to  each  other  ; 
they  do  not  differ  in  kind,  but  only  in  degree  of  effect.  The 
latter  is  only  in  addition  to  the  former  ;  and,  from  moral 
hinderances  oftener  fails  to  arouse  the  attention  of  the  mind  ; 
and  from  the  greatness  of  the  objects  which  it  represents, 
oftener  fails  to  produce  adequate  phenomena  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness.  But  the  modes  of  representation  are  similar  and  the 
resulting  conviction  of  the  reality  of  their  respective  objects, 
is  as  certain  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  whenever  moral 
hinderances  are  absent  and  the  attention  is  gained.  What  is 
the  external  world  ?  It  does  not  come  into  consciousness 
a  perceptive  is  not  intuitive  with  the  thing  perceived,  a 
thought  with  the  object  of  thought,  nor  an  idea  with  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  which  it  is  the  exposition.  All  we  know  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  world,  is,  that  it  is  something  which  has  power  to  affect 
the  mind  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  mental  operations  which 
result  in  certain  appearances  in  consciousness,  and  the  con¬ 
viction  of  the  reality  of  the  mind  perceiving,  thinking  or 
comprehending,  and  of  things  so  perceived,  thought  or  coni- 
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prehendcd.  It  is  something  which  can  reach,  impress 
and  arouse  our  mental  faculties.  What  is  the  inner  world  ? 
It  does  not  come  into  consciousness  ;  all  which  we  know  of 
it  is,  that  it  is  the  source  of  the  operations  which  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  contact  given  from  without,  produce  phenomena 
in  consciousness,  while  it  does  not  itself  appear.  What  is 
the  spiritual  world  ?  It  does  not  come  into  consciousness  ; 
and  all  that  we  know  of  it  is,  that  it  is  something  which  by 
means  of  the  Bible  makes  certain  renresentations  to  our 

X 

minds,  which  result  in  the  phenomena  of  the  Christian  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  the  belief  of  the  reality  of  their  objects. 
The  Bible  is  God’s  work  and  God’s  instrumentality  as  fully 
as  the  material  world.  Like  nature  it  is  a  symbol  of  invisi¬ 
ble  things.  It  is  not  science  nor  is  it  poetry,  but  a  symbol 
of  spiritual  things,  a  representation  of  spiritual  realities.  If 
there  be  science  and  poetry  in  the  Bible,  it  is  only  in  the 
same  sense  that  there  are  science  and  poetry  in  nature. 
Like  nature  it  is  only  the  occasion  of  science  and  poetry. 
Its  language,  in  the  strict  sense  is  neither  literal  nor  figura¬ 
tive;  neither  addressed  in  any  of  its  forms  of  expression  to 
the  understanding  alone,  nor  to  the  imagination  alone,  but  to 
the  soul,  by  at  once  impressing  all  the  faculties  and  suscepti¬ 
bilities  of  the  mind.  Its  forms  of  literal  words  or  figures  of 
speech  are  employed  not  simply  to  express  and  adorn  truth  ; 
but  to  arouse  the  mind  to  spiritual  action,  to  bring  the  soul 
in  contact  with  spiritual  realities.  It  is  an  instrumentality, 
in  which  God  employs  human  words  and  human  actions,  the 
forms  and  laws  of  nature  and  of  humanity,  the  history  of  a 
chosen  people,  and  extraordinary  institutions  and  ceremonies 
which  he  instituted  among  them  ;  the  history  of  a  life,  in 
which  could  be  seen  the  real  perfections  of  Deity  and  of  the 
true  perfections  of  humanity  ;  the  description  of  a  death,  in 
which  could  be  seen  the  fullest  illustration  of  Divine  wisdom 
and  justice  and  love  ;  and  the  exhibition  of  salvation  by 
words  and  significant  institutions  as  to  produce  in  the  mind  a 
consciousness  of  spiritual  realities,  which  could  not,  or  wmuld 
not  have  been  produced,  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  represen¬ 
tation  or  by  the  material  world  alone.  We  are  made  in  the 
image  of  God ;  here  we  have  capacities  for  the  spiritual,  the 
supernatural  world.  These  capacities  are  reached  by  the 
representations  of  the  Bible,  and  the  result  is  the  cognition 
of  spiritual  objects,  and  the  belief  of  the  reality  of  them. 
The  method  is  fundamentally  the  same,  with  that  of  the 
material  world  ;  both  presuppose  appropriate  faculties,  and 
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both  consist  in  making  suggestions  to  the  mind  and  arousing 
it  to  action. 

Again,  the  belief  of  the  natural,  and  of  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness,  rests  on  the  same  grounds.  How  do  we  become 
assured  that  appearances  in  natural  consciousness  are  not 
deceptive  ?  Not  by  comparing  the  phenomenon  with  the 
object,  for  that  would  be  impossible  ;  and  if  it  were  possible, 
it  would  be  absurd,  because  if  we  could  get  the  object  itself  to 
be  compared,  there  would  be  no  longer  any  need  of  the 
comparison.  The  notion  that  we  are  more  sure  that  we  know 
material  things  better  than  we  do  spiritual,  because  they  are 
so  tangible  or  near  to  us,  is  a  delusion.  There  are  no  more 
in  consciousness  and  no  nearer  to  us  than  spiritual  objects. 
All  we  can  do  or  ever  attempt,  is  to  examine  whether  we  may 
not  have  mistaken  the  action  of  one  faculty  for  that  of 
another  ;  or  to  appeal  to  the  consciousness  of  another  name, 
and  this  can  be  done  with  as  much  facility,  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other.  If  I  suspect  that  I  have  mistaken  a  more 
seeming  for  a  real  preception,  I  can  examine  whether  my 
preceptive  capacity  was  affected  by  an  operation  of  the  fancy 
or  by  that  of  a  real  distinguishing  faculty.  And  so  if  I 
suspect  that  I  have  mistaken  a  superstitious  notion  for  a  real 
religious  idea,  I  can  examine  whether  my  religious  suscepti¬ 
bility  was  affected  through  reason  and  conscience,  or  by 
means  of  the  imagination.  Or  if,  in  a  case  of  natural  con¬ 
sciousness,  I  can  appeal  to  the  common  consciousness  of  all 
those  who  have  had  similar  experience  ;  I  can  also  in  a 
case  of  Christian  consciousness  appeal  to  thousands  of 
Christians.  We  admit  that  as  there  are  moral  hinderances  in 
the  way  of  the  development  of  Christian  consciousness,  it  is 
not  as  common  even  in  Christian  countries  and  in  Christian 
professors  as  the  natural  consciousness  ;  but  the  appeal  to  it, 
as  a  criterion,  can  be  made  with  sufficient  facility  on  all 
questions  involving  the  great  fundamental  Christian  phenom¬ 
ena.  I  find  in  a  German  Periodical  an  extract  from  a  late 
work  of  Dr.  Kahnis,  which  is  in  point  here.  “If  Christianity 
be,  in  its  nature,  a  saving  communion  with  God  through 
Jesus  Christ,  then  does  its  claim  rest  not  only  upon  the 
truth  of  its  idea  ;  but  also  on  the  consciousness  of  individuals 
who  are  reconciled  to  God.  Every  true  Christian  is  a  child 
of  God;  who  knows  himself  to  be  in  a  communion  of  recon¬ 
ciliation,  of  a  new  life,  of  a  striving  after  perfection,  which 
rests  not  upon  feelings  which  come  and  go,  but  upon  Divine 
powers  and  realities.  The  Christian  knows  what  he  is  from 
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himself,  and  what  he  lias  become  through  God,  and  is  secur¬ 
ed,  by  the  never  ending  conflict  between  these  two  powers, 
against  the  danger  of  an  apotheosis  of  the  living  powers  of 
his  own  human  nature.  It  is  true,  that  an  unbelieving  criti- 
cism  has  always  answered  to  this,  that  every  man  finds  his 
satisfaction,  within  the  bounds  of  his  religion.  It  can  only  be 
said,  at  last,  the  Christian  believes  himself  to  be  in  communion 
with  God.  Whether  this  communion  holds  also  on  the  part  of 
God,  is  another  question.  In  truth,  to  outsiders,  there  can 
no  proof  be  given  than,  “Come  and  see  !”  The  Apostolic 
age  had  the  evidence  of  the  spirit  and  of  power.  Instead  of 
this,  we  know  the  world  of  effects  which  Christianity  has  pro¬ 
duced  in  eighteen  hundred  years.  For  many  hundreds  of  years, 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  all  races,  ranks,  nations,  idio- 
syncracies,  and  degress  of  culture  have,  in  good  and  in 
evil  days,  borne  testimony  to  the  peace  of  God  which  passeth 
all  understanding.  The  man,  who  occupies  a  general  religious 
standpoint,  will  find  much,  in  the  religious  books  of  the 
Hindoos,  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Moham- 
edans,  which  is  true  and  refreshing;  out  of  them,  as  they  are, 
he  will  not  be  edified.  But  in  Genesis,  there  flaws  a  foun¬ 
tain  of  primitive  life,  which  precisely,  in  this  madly  excited, 
artificial,  perishing  time,  is  a  real  life-battle  to  all  who  have 
any  remaining  longing  for  the  Divine  origin  of  humanity. 
In  the  Psalms,  the  pious  of  all  ages  have  found  the  most 
profound  expressions  of  their  inner  experience.  Not  only  to 
all  Christians,  but  to  all  men,  in  whom  there  is  any  remain¬ 
ing  notion  of  the  image  of  God  in  us,  the  words  of  Christ 
in  the  Gospels  would  seem  to  say,  “Take  off  thy  shoes  for  the 
ground  whereon  thou  standpst  is  holy.’’  What  streams  of 
living  water  have  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  which,  during  so 
many  hundreds  of  years,  have  been  read  and  expounded  in 
the  Christian  congregations,  like  “the  rod  of  God,”  struck 
out  of  the  rock  of  the  human  heart !  There  breathes  in  the 
sermons,  liturgies  and  hymns  of  every  century,  one  and  the 
same  spirit.  Whatever  was  edifying,  said  by  Augustine 
in  the  ancient  Church,  by  Bernard  in  the  Middle  Age, 
by  Luther  in  the  Reformation  period,  still  quickens  us,  like 
the  song  of  the  birds  which,  in  early  Spring,  come  from  the 
more  genial  South.  Out  of  the  features  of  the  personalities 
of  every  century,  there  looks  out  upon  us  a  common  spirit, 
a  family  spirit  of  which  Jesus  Christ  is  the  arche-type. 
Against  this  world  of  witnesses  must  those  oppose  themselves, 
who  would  declare  the  life-experience  of  the  individual 
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Christian  to  bo  an  illusion.  But  he  who,  from  that  which  he 
has  experienced,  calls  Christ  his  life,  needs  no  proof  of  the 
truth  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  The  Christ  in  us,  is  security  for 
the  Christ  before  us,  for  us,  over  us.  This  living,  saving 
communion  of  man  with  God  through  Christ,  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,  is  the  wonderful  ring,  in  which  the  nature  and  truth  of 
Christianity  lie.  Not  upon  the  inspiration  and  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  not  upon  dogmatic  ideas,  not  upon  the 
mediation  of  science  ;  but  upon  the  life-part  of  his  real 
communion  with  God  through  Christ,  the  true  Christian  bases 
his  Christianity.  And  as  it  is  thus  the  immovable  ground 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  it  is  evident  that  the  nature  of 
Christianity  lies  in  it. 

The  beliefs  of  the  natural  and  of  the  Christian  conscious¬ 
ness  bear  the  same  relation  to  all  speculative  arguments 
against  the  validity  of  their  objects.  Objections,  in  both  in¬ 
stances,  are  derived  from  the  same  source  and  are  overborne 
in  the  same  practical  way.  The  reader  will  have  learned 
from  the  history  of  Philosophy,  with  what  appearance  of 
demonstration  the  reality  of  both  the  outer  qualities  and  the 
inner  operations,  both  the  subjective  and  the  objective,  in  our 
perceptions,  has  been  denied.  The  materialist  taking  his 
position  upon  the  fact,  that  the  impression  upon  the  organs  of 
sense  is  material,  as  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  draws  the  con¬ 
clusion,  that  it  continues  to  be  such,  in  the  completed  percep¬ 
tion,  and  consequently,  that  there  is  no  mental  operation 
in  mind.  The  Berklean,  taking  his  position  upon  the  fact  that 
all  sensation  is  in  the  mind,  declares  that,  “the  existence  of 
a  body  out  of  a  mind,  perceiving  it,  is  not  only  impossible, 
and  a  contradiction  in  terms,  but  were  it  possible  and  even 
real,  it  were  impossible  that  the  mind  should  ever  know  it.” 
The  Fichtean,  assuming  the  ego  or  the  i,  as  that  which  we 
know  certainly,  demonstrates  that  what  appears  to  be  ex¬ 
ternal  to  the  mind,  or  the  not  I,  is  only  the  mind  objectifying 
the  limits  of  its  own  operations,  and  thus  leads  us  to  the 
system  of  Egotistic  idealism.  The  Hegelian,  beginning 
with  thought  as  the  known,  shows  that  what  appears  to  be 
exterior  to  thought  is  only  the  reflection  of  its  own  process¬ 
es  according  to  inherent  convictions  of  its  evolution,  and 
thus  ends  in  absolute  idealism.  But  whenever,  the  practical 
principles  of  our  nature  are  called  into  action,  the  mind  rais¬ 
es  an  unceasing  protest  against  these  conclusions,  and  causes 
us  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  an  inner  and  an  outer  world ; 
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these  things  are  felt  to  be  practically  real  and  true,  even  if 
they  were  speculatively  proved  to  be  false  and  deceptive. 
And  so  the  consistent  disciple  of  the  sensational  school  of 
philosophy,  in  following  out  the  doctrine,  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  intellect,  which  was  not  first  in  the  sense,  and  find¬ 
ing  that  power  was  not  an  object  of  perception,  that  sub¬ 
stance  and  cause  cannot  be  obtained  from  any  analysis  of  the 
contents  of  the  sense,  denies  the  validity  of  substance  and 
cause,  declares  that  the  notion  of  any  efficiency  in  what  is 
called  the  cause  to  produce  its  consequent  as  the  effect,  is  a 
delusion,  that  the  external  world  consists  solely  of  phenome¬ 
na,  with  juxta-position  in  space  and  succession  in  time,  but 
without  any  inherence  in  substance,  or  adherence  to  cause, 
that  mind  is  only  a  coacervation  and  succession  of  ideas,  with 
no  connection,  no  common  ground  or  constant  source.  But 
no  matter  how  legitimate  might  appear  the  argument  which 
led  us  to  this  conclusion,  we  could  never  be  satisfied  with  our 
philosophy,  for  the  practical  principles  of  our  nature  would 
so  constantly  and  irresistibly  give  phenomena,  from  within 
and  from  without,  to  be  connected  in  thought,  and  the  notion 
of  substance  and  cause  would  so  inevitably  be  employed,  as 
the  only  possible  regulative  of  all  our  thinking,  that  we 
would  be  obliged  practically  to  treat  them  as  real,  and  we 
would,  in  general,  have  no  satisfactory  thinking,  no  rest  in 
our  thoughts,  until  we  admitted  their  valid  being.  Even 
when  unconscious  of  its  own  laws  the  mind  cannot  ignore 
them,  and  consequently  whenever  any  practical  interest  is 
involved,  it  will  receive  the  testimony  of  consciousness,  and 
accept  results,  the  rational  ground  of  which,  it  cannot  or 
does  not  see,  and  which  may  seem  to  be  ignored  by  specula¬ 
tive  reasoning. 

The  necessitarian,  taking  his  stand  upon  the  conditional 
connections  of  the  understanding,  brings  out,  in  clear  dem¬ 
onstration,  the  conclusion  that  all  things  are  bound  in  the 
chains  of  either  a  material  or  an  intellectual  necessity,  and 
that  consequently,  all  ideas  of  freedom  and  responsibility  of 
right  and  obligation,  all  distinctions  of  holiness  and  sin,  of 
virtue  and  vice,  are  a  delusion  ;  and  that  all  the  phenomena 
of  moral  feeling  and  action  are  the  mere  result  of  habit  and 
education.  But  the  practical  laws  of  our  being  are  too 
strong  for  our  speculative  powers.  When  practical  interests 
are  involved,  men  have  no  resting  place  for  their  thinking, 
no  satisfactory  conclusions,  until  they  admit  moral  intuitions, 
assume,  as  unquestionable  principles,  the  light  of  conscience 
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and  the  ultimate  rule  of  right.  No  matter  how  much  false 
reasoning  may  do  to  ignore,  and  sinful  desires  to  suppress, 
these  moral  impulses,  yet  will  men  be  obliged  particularly  to 
recognize  their  freedom  and  responsibility.  However  much 
conscience  may  be  suppressed,  men  are  practically  obliged  to 
feel,  that  it  is  the  ruling  principle  of  their  being,  that  it  is  the 
rightful  governer  of  it,  that  it  ought  to  reign,  and  that,  at 
last,  all  other  things  will  be  subjected  to  it,  in  the  way  of 
either  reward  or  punishment. 

The  same  thing  holds  in  regard  to  the  facts  of  spiritual 
being;  God,  the  soul,  and  immortality.  The  Atheist,  follow¬ 
ing  out  a  little  further  the  demonstration  of  the  materialist, 
comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  nothing  supernatural, 
no  God.  The  Pantheist,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
logical  understanding,  finds  neither  end  nor  beginning  of  the 
process,  and  according  as  he  follows  the  ideal  or  the  phenom¬ 
enal  process,  fixes  his  attention  upon  the  inner  or  the  outer 
world,  he  ends  in  a  material  or  ideal  pantheism.  Thus  he 
denies  all  personality  to  the  Deity,  and  explains  the  phenom¬ 
ena  of  religion  as  the  results  of  human  ignorance,  as  super¬ 
stitious  ideas,  the  results  of  the  blind  imagination  or  the 
stupid  fears  of  ignorant  men.  But  the  facts  of  religion  lie  • 
so  near  to  the  practical  principles  of  our  nature,  they  so  con¬ 
stantly  press  themselves  upon  the  consciousness  that  men 
cannot,  generally,  or  for  a  long  time,  be  atheists.  Nor  can 
the  mind  be  practically  satisfied  with  that  idealism  which, 
while  it  admits  that  the  religious  ideas  are  not  the  result  of 
ignorance,  but  of  the  conditional  evolution  of  thought,  the 
production  not  of  an  unenlightened  imagination,  nor  of  ig¬ 
norant  fears,  but  of  the  necessities  of  thought,  and  of  the 
highest  laws  and  of  the  fullest  development  of  thinking, 
notwithstanding,  regards  them  as  purely  subjective,  as  only 
the  regulatives  of  thought,  the  necessary  order  of  our 
thoughts,  without  any  objective  reality  corresponding  to 
them.  Amid  their  spiritual  wants  and  the  ever-recurring 
life  questions,  in  the  course  of  their  inner  and  outer  life,  men 
can,  practically,  no  more  be  satisfied  with  an  ideal,  than  with 
a  material  pantheism.  Having  the  faculty  of  design  them¬ 
selves,  they  will  recognize  design  in  the  world  around  them, 
being  persons  themselves,  they  will  believe  the  Deity  to  be  a 
person.  They  can  neither  deify  the  soul  nor  deny  its  exist¬ 
ence.  No  mind  in  the  circumstances  of  humanity,  can  be 
always  without  belief  in  the  reality  of  God,  the  soul  and  im¬ 
mortality,  and  yet  be  satisfied  in  life  and  happy  in  death. 
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In  like  manner  the  phenomena  of  Christian  consciousness 
have  been  called  in  question.  Rationalism  admits  the  objec¬ 
tive  validity  of  the  religious  ideas,  which  have  just  been 
mentioned,  but  regards  them  as  sufficient,  and  as  it  considers 
them  to  be  the  production  of  unaided  reason,  concludes  that 
reason  is  a  sufficient  guide  in  our  religious  life.  Rationalists 
endeavor  to  satisfy  themselves  with  what  they  deem  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  unassisted  reason,  and  forgetting  their  indebtedness 
to  the  Bible  for  the  very  education,  by  which  the  ideas  of 
the  reason  were  developed,  for  the  very  influence,  under  which 
they  have  been  enabled  to  prove  the  being  of  God,  of  the 
soul,  and  of  immortality,  to  cognize  the  evidences  of  these 
great  truths  and  to  build  their  system  of  rationalism,  imag¬ 
ine  themselves  independendent  of  it,  and  reject  the  great 
scheme  of  redemption  and  salvation  which  it  reveals.  But 
men  can  only  regard  the  truths  thus  demonstrated  (and  as 
the  rationalists  supposes  discovered)  by  reason,  as  sufficient, 
while  they  live  in  the  sphere  of  intellectual  speculation. 
When  they  come  in  contact  with  the  facts  of  real  life,  give 
their  attention  to  our  character,  condition  and  work  in  this 
world  sufficiently  to  come  under  the  influence  of  the  practi- 
.  cal  principles  of  their  nature,  they  will  find  that  other  truths 
are  demanded,  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  rational,  moral  and 
sentient  capacities.  When  personal  and  practical  interests 
raise  the  questions,  what  is  my  moral  character  and  condition, 
and  what  relation  do  I  bear  to  God  and  his  government  ? 
Whence  am  I,  and  what  will  be  my  destiny  in  eternity  ? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  world  of  sin,  and  what  is  the 
great  end  of  life,  and  how  can  it  be  attained?  These  ques¬ 
tions  reason  can  never  satisfactorily  answer.  It  is  only  by 
the  plan  of  salvation,  revealed  in  the  Bible,  that  a  spiritual 
world,  into  which  sin  has  entered,  can  be  comprehended  in 
its  beginning  and  end.  And  especially  when  men  are  brought 
to  deal  practically  with  the  reality  arid  consequences  of  sin, 
in  their  own  persons,  facts  which  rationalism  itself  admits, 
and  wffiich  the  practical  principles  of  our  nature  will,  in  no 
case,  entirely  fail  to  force  upon  the  consciousness ;  when 
they  are  made  to  ask,  for  some  solid  ground  for  the  hope  of 
the  forgiveness  of  sin,  the  justification  of  a  sinner,  how  the 
soul  once  “alienated  from  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul”  can  be 
regenerated  and  restored  to  holy  communion  with  God,  by 
what  power  the  fetters  of  sinful  habit  can  be  broken,  and  in 
what  form  or  way,  the  infinitely  holy  God  can  present  him¬ 
self  to  the  creature,  which  hates  holiness,  so  as  to  be  an  ob* 
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jcct  attractive  enough,  to  win  the  confidence  and  love  of  the 
heart  to  raise  it  above  the  objects  of  grovelling  appetites  and 
passions,  and  to  fill  it  with  holy  and  enduring  joys ;  when 
they  are  brought  to  realize  their  frailty  in  life  and  their  help¬ 
lessness  in  death,  they  will  feel  that  there  is  more  com¬ 
fort  in  a  single  sentence  of  the  Bible,  in  a  solitary  promise 
of  the  Gospel  than  in  all  the  speculations  of  a  rationalistic, 
or  the  dreams  of  a  mystic,  philosophy.  Thus  it  is,  that  men 
attain  to  a  true  rationalism  and  a  real  transcendentalism,  to 
a  practical,  as  well  as  a  rational  philosophy  which  decides, 
that  the  truths,  revealed  in  the  Bible,  are  so  suited,  to  the 
capacities  and  wants  of  the  spirit  in  its  present  condition, 
that  they  cannot  but  be  as  reliable  and  as  real  as  the  light 
which  we  see,  and  the  air  which  we  breathe.  It  was  because, 
these  principles  were  in  lively  exercise  in  the  mind  of  Soc¬ 
rates,  that  he  became  almost  a  Christian  without  revelation, 
or  at  least,  became  somewhat  conscious  of  the  necessity  of 
some  such  interposition  ;  and  that  which  makes  infidels,  in 
spite  of  the  Bible,  we  may  well  suppose,  is  not  a  complete 
analysis  of  the  condition  and  wants  of  man,  nor  a  perfect 
apprehension  of  his  powers  and  destination.  It  must  result, 
from  a  want  of  due  attention  to  the  means  by  which,  truth  is 
impressed  upon  the  mind  :  and  hence  it  is  only  necessary  that 
practical  principles  should  present  their  demands,  in  such  a 
way,  that  it  must  be  attended  to,  and  the  necessity  of  revela¬ 
tion  will  be  found  to  lie  in  the  very  nature  and  condition  of 
our  moral  and  spiritual  being.  Nature  and  reason  demand 
personal  acquaintance  wdth  God  and  communion  with  him, 
as  the  necessary  conditions  of  spiritual  satisfaction.  If  God 
and  the  soul  be  realities ;  then,  in  the  original  and  normal 
state  of  man,  the  knowledge  of  God  and  communion  with 
him,  would  be  natural  and  uninterrupted,  knowing  him  as 
intuitive,  as  the  beholding  of  the  sun,  and  communion  with 
him  as  natural,  as  the  breathing  of  the  surrounding  atmos¬ 
phere.  As  man  does  not  now  sustain  this  relation ;  a  reve¬ 
lation  of  the  person  and  will  of  God,  such  a  scheme  of  re¬ 
demption,  such  a  method  of  restoration  as  the  Bible  proposes 
to  give,  must  be  very  desirable.  Only,  by  such  a  revelation 
can  we  have  full  and  satisfactory  knowledge  of  his  origin 
and  destiny,  of  the  ground  of  his  duty  and  his  hope,  and  of 
the  source  of  his  strength  and  happiness.  Beautifully  and 
truthfully  it  has  been  said :  “Were  our  hearts  right  with 
God,  miraculous  interpositions  would  be  unnecessary,  every 
creature,  every  event  should  promote  our  acquaintance  with 
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our  Maker.  And  suck  is  the  condescension  of  the  Most 
High,  that  he  vouchsafes  to  cure  our  ignorance,  inattention 
or  unbelief,  by  making  the  mighty  sacrifice  of  that  stated 
order  of  things,  which  his  wisdom  settled  at  first,  and  which 
his  power  continues  to  impart.  Rather  than  man  shall  re¬ 
main  unchanged,  unredeemed,  the  great  system  of  nature 
shall  undergo  alteration  ;  fire  shall  cease  to  burn,  the  Nile 
shall  run  blood  instead  of  water,  the  sun  shall  forget  to  shine 
for  days  together,  the  eternal,  uncreated  word  shall  be¬ 
come  man,  and  the  fountain  of  life  to  all  shall  expire  in 
death.” 

The  same  thing  holds  in  regard  to  the  external  evidences 
of  Christianity.  The  sacred  writers  are  so  manifestly  relia¬ 
ble  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  the  facts,  to  which  they  bear  tes¬ 
timony,  that  we  question  whether  any  reader,  who  is  guided 
merely  by  common  sense,  and  judges  of  them  as  he  does  in 
other  questions  relating  to  matters  of  fact,  ever  doubted  of 
their  sincerity  or  competency.  And  the  same  test  applied  to 
any  theories,  which  give  a  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  historical  records  of  it, 
on  any  other  supposition,  whether  they  be  the  gross  theories 
of  the  French  and  English  infidels  or  the  subtile  hypotheses 
of  the  later  German  rationalists,  will  make  a  practical  think¬ 
er  feel  that  they  must  be  rejected ;  that  we  must  receive 
the  testimony  of  the  sacred  writers  or  ignore  all  the  laws  of 
mind.  For  to  deny  it  would  bring  us  in  conflict  with  those 
practical  principles,  by  which  we  do  always  practically  be¬ 
lieve  testimony  of  such  a  character ;  and  to  ignore  one  law 
of  mind  is  to  ignore  all.  If  we  doubt  that  consciousness, 
which  is  the  light  of  all  our  seeing,  on  one  point,  we 
must  doubt  it  on  all,  and  become  universal  sceptics, 
and  this  we  can  never  practically  be.  That  this  is  the  case 
is  manifest  from  the  fact,  that  the  last  resort  of  scepticism 
in  its  efforts  to  destroy  confidence  in  the  validity  of  testi¬ 
mony,  is  to  an  a  priori  philosophy  making  some  speculative 
principle  determinative  of  the  facts  of  history,  conferring 
upon  philosophy  the  right  to  ignore  all  facts  of  history,  sa¬ 
cred  as  well  as  profane,  whose  exposition  cannot  be  made 
consistently  with  the  philosopher's  assumed  necessary  law  of 
mental  development :  thus  adopting  a  principle  which  com¬ 
mon  sense  universally  rejects,  and  at  the  same  time  tacitly 
granting,  that  if  the  facts  of  Christianity  be  historically  true, 
they  are  supernatural,  surperhuman,  miraculous,  and  that 
all  former  efforts  of  rationalism  to  explain  the  New  Testa- 
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ment,  consistently  with  the  denial  of  its  miraculous  origin 
and  superhuman  facts,  has  failed  ;  and  that  if  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  be  authentic,  then  the  doctrines  of  orthodox  and 
evangelical  Christianity  are  true. 

The  very  latest  writers  of  this  character,  plant  themselves 
upon  the  assumption,  that  miracles  are  so  highly  improbable, 
that  they  cannot  be  believed  on  any  account  of  testimony. 
I  quote  from  an  article  of  a  friend  of  the  School,  translated 
for  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  :  “The  chief  element  of  such  inde¬ 
pendence,  Strauss  considered  to  be  disbelief  in  miracles.  He 
asserted  that  our  frequent  experience  of  the  imperfection  of 
human  observation,  of  the  falsity  of  tradition,  of  the  un¬ 
trustworthiness  of  narratives,  through  designed  or  undesigned 
invention,  render  it  much  less  probable,  that  a  miracle  occured 
than  that  the  historian  has  to  deal  in  the  Gospel  with  a  ficti¬ 
tious  narrative.”  When  charged  by  his  opponents  with  put¬ 
ting  Christianity  in  a  position,  in  which  its  supernatural  and 
miraculous  elements  shall  disappear,  he  (Baur)  replies : 
“Such  must  necessarily  be  the  tendency  of  all  historical  in¬ 
quiry.  Its  office  is  to  investigate  events  in  connection  with 
their  causes  and  results.  A  miracle,  however,  destroys  this 
natural  connection.  It  assumes  a  position  in  which,  not 
from  the  want  of  adequate  information,  but  from  the  very 
necessity  of  the  case,  it  is  impossible  to  consider  one  thing 
as  the  natural  consequence  of  another.” 

Now  it  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  convictions  of 
mankind  generally,  that  there  should  be  miraculous  interposi¬ 
tions.  It  was  not  common  sense,  but  speculative  philosophy, 
which  originated  the  doubt  of  the  competency  of  human  tes¬ 
timony,  for  the  proof  of  miracles.  And  only  a  single  step 
is  necessary,  to  show  that  the  speculative  process,  by  which 
this  denial  is  brought  about,  comes  in  conflict  with  common 
consciousness.  Creation  is  a  miracle;  for  a  miracle  is  an 
event  which  is  contrary  to  the  uniform  course  of  things  ;  a 
case  in  which  “it  is  impossible  to  consider  one  thing  as  the 
natural  consequence  of  another,”  consequently  as  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  world  was  an  event,  contrary  to  what  was  uni¬ 
formly  before,  contrary  to  what  was  the  natural  or  ordinary 
state  of  being,  it  was  a  miracle.  To  denyjffie  credibility  of 
a  miracle  then,  is  to  deny  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  and  to 
deny  creation  is  to  deny,  that  the  Deity  is  a  person,  for,  if 
there  be  no  creation,  then  we  must  accept  atheism  or  pan¬ 
theism,  as  the  true  philosophy  of  the  universe.  But  if  the 
Deity  be  not  a  person,  then  we  are  not  persons ;  but  to  deny 
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our  personality  would  involve  the  denial  of  all  the  phenome¬ 
na  of  moral  consciousness,  the  sense  of  responsibility,  free¬ 
dom,  etc. 

But  we  have  already  seen,  that  such  is  the  force  of  the 
practical  principles  of  our  nature,  that  we  must  practically 
believe  in  the  reality  of  the  objects  of  moral  phenomena 
against  all  speculative  processes  ;  or  we  will  have  no  satisfac¬ 
tory  thought,  feeling  or  action.  The  denial,  therefore,  of 
even  the  external  or  historical  evidences  of  Christianity, 
brings  us  into  conflict  with  the  practical  principles  of  our 
nature.  Thus  have  we  seen  that  the  objections  to  the  beliefs 
in  natural  consciousness,  and  to  those  in  the  Christian  con¬ 
sciousness,  come  from  the  same  source,  and  are  met,  in  both 
cases,  by  the  same  protest  of  the  mind,  under  the  influence 
of  practical  principles.  This  is  not  always  done  in  so  high  a 
degree  in  the  latter,  as  in  the  former,  because  Revelation,  on 
account  of  our  moral  blindness,  perversity  and  callousness, 
is  met  by  peculiar  hinderances,  but  where  these  are  overcome 
or  removed,  and  the  attention  is  gained,  the  result  invariably 
follows.  It  does  lay  hold  upon  the  practical  principles  of  our 
nature,  and  faith  in  the  reality  of  its  objects  is  produced,  in 
some  minds  immediately,  as,  in  the  case  of  little  children, 
of  whom  emphatically  “is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven;”  in  some 
by  a  later  conversion  ;  and  when  men  do  not  receive  it,  all 
true  satisfaction  is  destroyed,  and  real  misery  is  produced, 
whenever  they  are  brought  to  think  of  the  great  interests  of 
the  spirit,  which  must  sooner  or  later,  be  the  case.  Hume 
confesses,  that  philosophical  scepticism  had  this  effect  upon 
him.  He  says:  “The  intense  view  of  these  manifold  contra¬ 
dictions  and  imperfections  of  human  nature  have  so  wrought 
upon  me,  and  heated  my  brain,  that  I  am  ready  to  reject  all 
belief  and  reasoning,  and  can  look  upon  no  opinion  even  as 
more  probable  or  likely  than  another ;  and  I  wish  I  had 
never  been  born.”  When  we  trace  the  history  of  religious 
scepticism,  and  see  how  one  generation  of  sceptics  have  reared 
systems,  only  to  be  demolished  by  their  successors,  and  how 
the  works  of  these  in  turn  have  vanished,  “like  the  baseless 
fabric  of  a  vision,  leaving  not  a  trace  behind,”  when  we  have 
seen  their  uneasiness,  and  the  eagerness,  with  which  they 
have  seized  upon  every  new  fact,  discovered  in  science,  to  turn 
it,  if  possible,  against  Christianity,  we  cannot  but  believe 
that  there  is  here  no  alternative,  but  faith  or  misery.  Hap¬ 
py  the  sceptic,  whose  mental  dissatisfaction,  at  last,  leads 
him  to  receive  the  love  of  the  truth.  Ail  the  advantages, 
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indeed,  on  such  a  subject,  which  the  speculative  thinker,  who, 
at  last,  recognizes  the  controlling  claims  of  these  principles, 
has  over  the  practical  man,  who  has  not  stopped  to  question 
the  facts  of  which  the  mind  is  made  cognizant  in  this  way, 
but  who  has  always  acted  upon  them  ;  all  that  compensates 
for  the  loss  of  time  and  of  spiritual  blessings,  is  some  expe¬ 
rience,  experience  always  valuable,  if  made  in  due  time, 
though  it  be  bitter  and  dearly  bought,  happy  experience  of 
escape  from  dangers,  by  which  thousands  have  perished  ! 
For  of  the  multitudes,  who  seek  for  some  other  solution  of 
these  facts,  who  seek  for  speculative  principles,  where  none 
but  moral  or  probable  evidence  is  possible  ;  who  set  out  with 
the  determination  of  receiving  these  facts,  only  when  they 
are  seen  to  rest  upon  a  scientific  basis,  to  ignore,  if  they 
cannot  demonstrate  them,  few  return  without  harm  from  the 
pursuit.  In  this  case,  it  is  emphatically  true,  “that  expe¬ 
rience  is  like  the  stern-light  of  a  ship  which  illuminates  only 
its  wakes.”  Blessed  is  the  man  who,  without  question  or 
delay  yields  to  practical  truth  in  this  case,  for  here  specula¬ 
tion  can,  at  best,  end  only  in  bitter  experience  and  repen¬ 
tance,  and  is,  most  likely,  to  result  in  spiritual  blindness  and 
death  ! 

It  adds  greatly  to  the  strength  of  our  position,  to  notice, 
that,  as  men  attend  more  to  the  observation  of  facts,  in  the 
progress  of  knowledge,  science  and  revelation  are  brought 
more  and  more  into  harmony.  Butler’s  analogy  of  religion 
is  a  specimen  of  what  may  be  done,  by  an  observation  of 
things  as  they  really  are,  to  show  that  there  is  an  analogy 
between  the  course  of  nature  and  the  scheme  of  revelation, 
and  to  expose  the  futility  of  all  a  priori  assumptions  against 
the  Bible,  A  wider  induction  and  a  deeper  analysis  of  psy¬ 
chological  facts  are  gradually  bringing  philosophy  to  find 
its  end,  just  where  religion  begins.  Formerly  men  could 
only  appeal  to  common  sense,  against  the  conclusions  of  spec¬ 
ulative  reasonings  which  were  in  conflict  with  the  beliefs  in 
consciousness  ;  now  some  progress  has  been  made  in  demon¬ 
strating  the  unsoundness  of  the  process  itself.  Animal  his¬ 
tory  in  the  hands  of  an  Agassiz,  is  turned  from  the  support 
of  Pantheism  to  the  support  of  Theism.  Geology,  in  the 
hands  of  Hugh  Miller,  is  found  not  only  to  agree  with  the 
Mosaic  account  of  creation,  but  to  prove  the  fact  of  creation  ; 
and  by  proving  one  miracle,  to  refute  forever  the  argument 
drawn  from  the  supposed  antecedent  improbability  of  mira* 
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cles.  One  miracle  proved,  that  of  original  creation  or  that  of 
the  superinduction  of  a  new  force  or  forces  afterwards,  for 
instance,  and  all  miracles  become  credible  ;  facts  which  can 
be  safely  received  on  the  ground  of  testimony.  And  what 
can  be  believed  from  the  testimony  of  the  rocks,  may  certain¬ 
ly  be  received  as  credible  on  the  word  of  such  men  as  John 
and  Paul  and  the  early  Christians  generally. 

It  has  led  also  to  a  more  complete  discovery  of  the  analo¬ 
gy  between  nature  and  revelation,  of  the  general  similarity, 
in  Providence,  in  nature  and  in  grace.  It  has  demolished 
many  of  the  positions  assumed  by  the  opponents  of  Christianity 
by  pointing  out  many  analogies  between  the  theology  of  na¬ 
ture  and  the  theology  of  revelation.  If  men  had  hastily 
concluded  against  the  system  of  grace,  that  its  progress  was 
slow  and  parcelled  out  into  different  dispensations  ;  this  sci¬ 
ence  by  bringing  to  light  the  long  pre-Adamic  ages  of  our 
earth,  the  different  and  distinct  organizations  of  those  per¬ 
iods,  the  convulsions  that  have  rent  the  earth  and  destroyed 
successively  the  races  of  animals  to  make  room  for  higher 
and  more  perfect  organizations,  has  shown,  that  God  op¬ 
erates  in  nature  by  slow  steps  and  gradual  processes,  precise¬ 
ly  as  the  Bible  represents  him  as  having  done  in  revelation 
and  in  the  diffusion  of  the  plan  of  salvation,  and  that  the 
prophetic  change  of  our  world  which  is  to  result,  in  “new 
heavens  and  anew  earth,  in  which  shall  dwell  righteousness/’ 
has  its  types  in  the  first  revolutions  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  It  joins  the  Bible,  in  regarding  all  the  changes 
of  nature,  as  a  preparative  for  the  creation  of  man  ;  and  in 
looking  upon  all  the  movements  of  Providence,  as  a  provision 
for  the  coming  of  the  new  man,  upon  all  the  changes 
in  the  earth  as  so  many  prophetic  types  of  the  dis¬ 
pensations  of  grace,  and  upon  all  the  events  of  nature  as 
only  so  many  means  for  the  promotion  of  moral  ends,  as  so 
many  preparations  for  the  final  reign  of  grace  all  over  the 
world. 

If  men  had  objected  to  the  moral  probability  of  revelation 
and  miracles,  if  they  could  not  deem  it  consistent  with  the 
wisdom  of  God  to  adopt  such  a  vast  and  extensive  scheme  of 
salvation  for  such  creatures  as  men,  if  the  exhibitions  of  the 
worlds  in  space  made  it  seem  a  thing  incredible,  that  God 
should  send  his  Son  to  die,  for  so  insignificant  a  portion  of 
the  great  family  of  rational  beings,  as  the  inference  drawn 
from  the  assumption,  that  the  immense  and  countless  worlds 
in  space  were  the  abodes  of  high  intelligences,  would  make 
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it  to  be ;  then  the  history  of  our  world  in  time  has  answer¬ 
ed  the  objection.  It  proves,  that  in  the  Divine  plan  a  world 
may  be,  and  that  our  earth  actually  was,  the  abode  only  of 
animals  of  the  lower  orders,  for  long  ages,  before  it  was  pre¬ 
pared  and  fitted  to  be  the  abode  of  rational  beings.  It  shows 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  the  conclusion,  that  those  num¬ 
erous  worlds  in  space  must  already  be  the  homes  of  ration-- 
al  beings,  but  that  they  may  be  only  in  a  state  of  slow  and 
gradual  preparation  for  the  reception  of  intelligent  inhabi¬ 
tants.  It  shows,  that  we  may  be  only  in  that  period  of  time, 
which  is  the  infancy  of  moral  being  in  the  universe,  that  the 
history  of  moral  worlds  may  be  first  begun;  that  this  may 
be  the  seed  time  of  the  moral  universe,  and  that  as  such  cre¬ 
ative  periods  are  generally  determinative  of  all  time  to  come, 
it  is  worthy  of  God,  to  expend  the  treasures  of  his  wisdom 
and  power  and  love  upon  it.  Our  earth  may  not  only  be  the 
laboratory  of  truth  for  the  universe,  but  the  very  nursery  of 
the  intelligent  and  moral  but  future  occupants  of  those 
“many  mansions  of  our  heavenly  Father’s  house.’’  It  is 
probable,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  angels  spoken  of 
in  the  Bible,  men  may  be  the  only  rational  creatures  in  the 
universe,  or  at  least,  the  only  family  of  rational  beings, 
where  creatures  are  born  and  die,  where  one  generation  goeth 
and  another  cometh,  and  where  all  individuals  and  genera¬ 
tions  are  so  connected,  that  what  is  done  for  one  is  done  for 
all,  and  who  consequently  can  be  most  properly  the  subjects, 
in  whose  redemption  fro*m  sin  and  death  might  be  made 
manifest  to  principalities  and  powers,  in  heavenly  places, 
now  existing,  or  yet  to  be  brought  into  being,  the  manifold 
wisdom  of  God,  and  the  history  of  whose  justification  and 
sanctification,  social  and  final  happiness  on  earth,  and  indi¬ 
vidual  eternal  happiness  in  heaven  might  be  afforded  a  dis¬ 
play  of  God’s  moral  character,  and  of  the  beauty  and  neces¬ 
sity  of  holiness  in  the  creature,  sufficient  to  confirm  and 
establish  all  innocent  beings  in  perpetual  obedience  and 
blessedness.  It  may  be,  that  humanity  has  been  taken  into 
union  with  the  Deity,  in  the  person  of  the  Godman,  in  order 
that  her  children  might  be  prepared,  by  the  processes  of  re¬ 
demption,  in  due  time,  to  take  secure  and  happy  possession 
of  the  different  portions  of  the  physical  empire  of  Jehovah, 
so  fast  as  they  shall  have  been  prepared  for  rational  beings  in 
any  part  of  the  immensity  of  space.  Or  at  least,  it  may  be 
that,  in  accordance  with  their  higher  destiny,  as  the  members 
and  spouse  of  Christ,  as  the  sharers  of  his  image,  his  glories, 
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and  his  throne,  they  may  not  only  be  saved  by  the  plan  of 
salvation  themselves,  but  be  here  qualified  to  be  kings  and 
priests  unto  God  throughout  the  universe,  to  be  the  instruc¬ 
tors  and  governors  of  its  more  youthful  and  less  experienced 
population,  and  in  every  place  show  forth  his  praises,  when 
he  shall  have  come  to  “be  glorified  in  his  saints  and  admired 
in  all  them  that  believe. ”  Thus  will  the  music  of  the  spheres 
be  found,  at  last,  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  “the  song  of 
Moses  and  of  the  Lamb.” 

In  a  similar  manner  does  the  observation  of  moral  phe¬ 
nomena  in  the  history  of  man,  both  as  an  individual  and  as 
a  society,  confirm  this  truth.  Wherever  there  is  observed  an 
intellect  alive  to  the  great  questions  of  existence  and  destiny 
and  yet  satisfied,  it  is  found  to  have  derived  its  satisfaction 
from  “the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.”  Wherever  there  is  a  con¬ 
science  awake  to  the  reality  of  law  and  of  sin  and  yet  full 
of  peace,  it  is  seen  to  have  found  that  peace  in  the  wounds  of 
a  crucified  Saviour.  Wherever  there  is  a  will  that  has  brok¬ 
en  the  chains  of  spiritual  bondage  and  rejoices  in  the  power 
to  obey  the  right,  it  is  found  to  have  the  liberty  “wherewith 
the  Son  of  God  makes  free.”  Wherever  there  is  a  heart, 
sensible  of  the  emptiness  of  all  earthly  enjoyments,  and  yet 
satisfied,  it  is  found  to  have  quenched  its  thirst  with  that  wa¬ 
ter  “of  which  if  a  man  drink  he  shall  never  thirst,  but  which 
shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water,  springing  up  unto  eternal 
life.”  Wrherever  there  is  a  soul,  which  has  sighed  and  groan¬ 
ed,  amid  the  scenes  of  earthly  fra  iky  and  mortality,  and  yet 
rejoices  in  the  hope  of  another  and  a  better  world,  it  is  found 
to  believe  in  Him  who  could  say,  “I  am  the  resurrection  and 
life  ;  he  that  believeth  in  me  though  he  were  dead  yet  shall 
he  live.” 

And,  in  proportion,  as  men  look  at  the  social  history  of 
mankind,  and  observe,  how  the  Bible  has  gone,  hand  in  hand 
■with  all  intellectual  and  moral  progress  ;  how  the  existence 
of  nation  after  nation,  has  afforded  series  of  experiments, 
all  resulting:  in  the  exhibition  of  the  truth,  that  there  is  a 
world  of  moral  evils  for  which  Christianity  is  the  only  reme¬ 
dy  ;  how  the  present  moral  condition  of  every  part  of  the 
earth  corresponds  precisely  with  the  presence  or  absence 
of  this  source  of  all  spiritual  good  ;  how  the  different  de¬ 
grees  of  intellectual  power  and  moral  excellence,  to  which  the 
nations  have  respectively  attained,  is  exactly  commensurate 
with  the  prevalence  of  Christianity,  in  any  part  ol  the 
world;  that  where  knowledge  and  purity  prevail  at  all,  there 
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the  Gospel  has  been,  and  that  where  the  nations  have  made 
the  highest  attainment  in  these  respects,  there  it  has  had  the 
freest  “course  to  run  and  be  glorified,'5  they  will  feel  that 
“God  in  Christ”  must  sustain  a  relation  to  the  moral  system, 
similar  to  that  of  the  sun  in  in  the  planetary  world. 

How  wonderful  have  been  its  progress  and  achievements 
in  the  world  !  A  holy  cause  in  a  world  of  depravity,  a  pow¬ 
er  to  whose  claims  are  opposed  all  the  natural  inclinations 
and  prevalent  desires  and  habits  of  a  sinful  race,  keeps  its 
place  among  them,  makes  its  home  in  the  palace  and  in  the 
cottage,  in  the  halls  of  the  learned  and  in  the  hovels  of  the 
ignorant,  dwells  with  the  high  and  the  powerful  and  with 
the  humble  and  the  lowly ;  in  the  shop  of  the  artizan  upon 
the  land  and  in  the  ship  of  the  merchant  upon  the  sea ; 
amid  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  turmoils  of  war;  sometimes 
wearing  the  martyr’s  crown  and  sometimes  wielding  the 
monarch’s  sceptre,  producing  peace  to  all  penitents  who 
yield  to  the  claims  of  the  holiness  which  it  preaches,  and  at  the 
same  time,  so  arousing  the  energies  of  men,  that  a  conflict  of 
principles  begins  in  human  society,  and  wars  and  rumors  of 
wars  are  occasioned.  Its  “life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God,” 
and  yet  it  connects  itself  with  all  the  powers  and  activities  of 
men,  takes  hold  of  all  their  energies,  and  lays  all  their  science 
and  art  under  contribution  for  its  exhibition  and  diffusion. 
It  begs  its  way  through  the  world,  beseeching  men  in  Christ’s 
stead,  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  and  yet  controls  all  the  move¬ 
ments  of  society.  It  does  “not  lift  up  its  voice  in  the 
streets;”  but  accommodates  itself  to  all  the  conditions  and 
developments  of  men.  It  walks  in  the  path  of  the  world’s 
great  movements,  and  pitches  its  tent  in  the  out-posts  of  so¬ 
ciety.  It  connects  itself  with  nations  of  the  highest  civili¬ 
zation,  infuses  life  into  dead  forms  and  uses  the  beauties  of 
literature  and  art  to  point  the  way  to  “the  chief  among  ten 
thousands  and  the  one  altogether  lovely,”  and,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  found  in  the  deep  forests  of  the  earth,  and  in  the 
lonely  islands  of  the  sea,  producing  refinement  in  the  rude 
hut  of  the  barbarian  and  using  the  very  wretchedness  of  tem¬ 
poral  and  spiritual  poverty  to  lead  men  to  the  inexhaustible 
fountain  of  life  and  peace.  And  thus  when  one  nation  per¬ 
ishes,  it  is  found  to  have  secured  a  home  in  the  abodes  of  its 
successor.  Nations  die,  but  Christianity  lives  and  goes  on 
“from  conquering  to  conquer.” 

When  we  look  at  these  facts  we  feel  that  Christianity  has 
indeed  a  strong  hold  upon  the  practical  principles  of  our  na- 
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ture,  and  that  is  imperishable.  Other  things  may  change, 
“old  things  may  pass  away  and  all  things  become  new,”  but 
Christianity,  in  all  its  relations  to  the  temporal  amelioration 
and  the  eternal  salvation  of  man,  remains  the  same,  “yester¬ 
day,  to-day,  and  forever.”  To  this  sea  of  life,  with  the  alter¬ 
ation  of  one  word  we  may  apply  the  poet’s  apostrophe  to  the 
natural  ocean : 

“Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow, 

Such  as  redemption’s  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now.” 

Imperishable  as  the  starry  firmament  over  our  heads,  is  the 
everlasting  Gospel  in  its  requirements  and  its  effects.  Nay 
the  most  permanent  thing  in  nature  can  only  be  used  as  an 
illustration  of  the  immutability  of  the  plan  of  salvation,  in 
the  way  of  contrast.  “Lift  up  thine  eye,  saith  Jehovah  to 
the  heavens  and  look  upon  the  earth  beneath  ;  the  heavens 
shall  vanish  like  smoke  ;  the  earth  shall  perish  and  all  that 
dwell  therein  shall  die,  but  my  salvation  is  forever,  my  right¬ 
eousness  shall  not  be  abolished.’’ 

And  when  we  behold,  how  Divine  Providence  has  in  all 
ages  overruled  all  the  great  movements  of  society  ;  for  its 
diffusion  and  prevalence,  we  are  confident  that  its  dominion 
will,  at  last,  be  universal.  All  the  nations  have  been  made 
wittingly  or  unwittingly  to  subserve  this  great  purpose.  Cen¬ 
tury  after  century  has  passed  since  the  mustard  seed  of  the 
Gospel  was  planted,  and  though  apparently  the  least  of  all 
seeds,  it  has  become  a  great  tree.  Political  storms  have 
swept  away  the  nations,  principalities  and  powers  have  been 
swallowed  by  the  billows  of  time,  but  triumphant  over  the 
storm  and  the  wave  has  stood  this  heavenly  tree  ;  and  thus  it 
will  stand  a  tree  of  life  with  “leaves  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations,”  and  branches,  which  shall  spread  until  they  have 
reached  the  ends  of  earth,  and  sheltered  the  whole  family 
of  man,  amid  the  noon-day  of  Millennial  Glory.  At  every 
footstep  in  the  movements  of  his  Providence,  God  seems  to 
say  :  “Behold  I  have  set  my  king  upon  my  holy  hill  of  Zion, 
I  will  declare  the  decree,  Ask  of  me,  and  I  will  give  thee 
the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth,  for  thy  possession.” 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  RACES  OF  MEN  IN  FRENCH  HISTORY. 

By  Henry  Coppee,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  CTni- 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

In  considering  the  races  of  men  in  French  History,  we 
have  reached  a  subject  which  presents  one  of  the  most  cur¬ 
ious  and  difficult  problems  in  European  Ethnology.  We 
have  stated  in  a  former  article,  that  when  two  races  of  men 
come  together  the  stronger  race,  by  an  invariable  Ethnic 
law,  will  destroy  the  weaker;  such  was  the  case  as  we  have 
seen  with  the  Kelts  in  Britain  when  the  Saxons  came  upon 
them,  and  such  the  fate  of  the  American  Indian  in  his  con¬ 
tact  with  white  civilization.  To  this  general  remark  it  may 
be  added  that  almost  always,  when  two  races  thus  come  to¬ 
gether,  one  will  soon  demonstrate  itself  to  be  radically  stron¬ 
ger  than  the  other,  and  drive  the  weaker  away  before  its  tri¬ 
umphant  march.  How  much  then  are  we  astonished  to  find 
so  different  a  result  in  France!  to  find  two  races,  for  four¬ 
teen  centuries,  living  side  by  side,  in  the  same  territory,  or 
rather  the  one  master,  the  other  slave,  and  yet  neither  im¬ 
paired  by  the  conflict  or  giving  way  before  the  collisions  of  a 
constant  enmity.  Such,  in  simple  language,  is  the  curious 
and  difficult  problem  in  French  History. 

That  first  classic  wave,  to  which  you  will  remember  wre 
only  reason  back  by  analogy,  there  being  no  record  of  its 
coming,  was  of  the  Keltic  variety  and  Phoenician  in  its  ele¬ 
ments,  and  seemed  to  pass  from  headland  to  headland  in  the 
Mediterranean  ;  giving  what  human  science  would  call  aborig¬ 
ines  or  indigenous  races  to  Greece,  Italy,  Gaul  and  Spain 
and  what  the  Greeks  in  their  presumption  called  autochthones, 
and  to  indicate  which,  they  wore  in  their  hair  the  golden 
grasshopper.  By  the  time  that  Julius  Caesar  had  conquered 
Gaul,  it  was  discovered  that  this  race  had  been  divided  into 
many  different  tribes,  and  Gaul  itself  was  divided  by  him 
into  three  parts,  inhabited  by  Belgians,  Kelts  and  Aquita- 
nians.  It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to  dwell  upon  these 
distinctions,  but  rather,  taking  the  Gauls  all  to  be  Kelts,  to 
treat  the  race  as  one.  It  was  the  Keltic  race  ;  it  was  re¬ 
inforced  by  continual  accessions  from  the  East,  of  the  same 
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blood,  and  it  assumed  new  characteristics  from  its  new  resi¬ 
dence.  The  Gauls  differed  widely  from  the  German  race, 
being  of  smaller  size,  darker  complexion,  and  oposite  physi¬ 
cal  features  ;  they  were  of  great  personal  bravery,  as  is 
shown  by  their  wonderful  deeds  as  they  journeyed  to  France. 
They  had  taken  Delphi,  the  seat  of  the  Oracles  ;  they  had 
crossed  the  Alps  before  Hannibal,  and  sacked  Rome  four  cen¬ 
turies  before  Christ,  when  Rome  was  a  collection  of  wooden 
and  earthen  huts  ;  the  Senonian  Gauls  had  founded  Milan, 
and  settled  themselves  in  that  beautiful  valley  of  the  Po,  to 
which  the  Romans  gave  the  name  of  Cis-Alpine  or  Hither 
Gaul. 

They  were  of  an  impetuous  and  generous  spirit,  but  had  a 
great  nobility  of  character.  They  lacked  constancy,  and  above 
all  displayed  a  decided  repugnance  to  the  ideas  of  discipline 
and  order,  which  marked  the  German  tribes,  even  in  their 
wildest  adventures. 

If  as  asserted  by  Amedee  Thierry,  the  Historian  of  the 
Gauls,  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  French  of  to-day  are  the 
decendants  of  these  Gauls,  we  may  expect  to  find  their  traits 
reproduced  now,  and  to  learn  much  of  the  philosophy  of 
French  History,  by  forming  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  Gauls.  We  shall  find  some  strange  reproductions  in 
modern  times  of  Gaulish  character  and  Gaulish  vitality. 

It  was  upon  such  a  race,  domiciled  in  Gaul,  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  exerted  their  ubiquitous  influence.  Remaining  in  a 
wild  and  semi-barbarous  state  ;  shut  off  from  their  brethren 
the  Keltiberians  of  Spain  by  the  Pyrenees  ;  from  Rome  by 
the  Alps,  whose  mountain  passes  were  half  the  year  piled 
with  snow,  and  defended  from  human  escalade  by  sentinel 
avalanches,  poised  upon  a  whisper,  and  started  by  foot-fall ; 
marked  off  from  the  Northern  nations  by  the  Rhine,  they 
might  have  remained  in  peaceful  Gaulish  barbarism,  or,  per¬ 
haps,  aided  by  their  beautiful  geography,  whose  splendid 
river-arteries  send  tribute,  and  bring  tide  from  three  oceans, 
they  might  have  achieved  a  civilization  equal  to  any,  which 
paganism  had  produced,  but  the  Romans,  the  ever-present 
Romans  were  about  to  make  through  them  their  strongest  im¬ 
pression  on  modern  civilization.  There  is  a  story,  that  as  the 
Britons  asked  the  Saxon  aid  against  the  Piets  and  Scots,  so  at 
this  early  time,  the  Gauls  had  been  annoyed  by  the  Helvetic, 
their  Swiss  neighbors,  and  had  begged  for  Roman  assistance. 
But  no  such  statistics  are  needed.  The  Romans  came  as 
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they  went  every  where  and,  unlike  the  result,  in  Britain ; 
the  Romans  transmuted  everything  they  touched. 

The  Gauls  were  an  easy,  because  a  willing  conquest. 
Fighting  at  first  against  the  very  name  of  invasion  as  vas 
natural,  they  bowed  without  a  murmur  to  the  magnificence 
of  Roman  civilization  ;  they  opened  their  eyes  with  admira¬ 
tion  at  the  splendor  of  Roman  arms,  they  drank  in  eagerly 
instruction  in  those  beautiful  Roman  letters  which  they  have 
called,  in  their  Creole  tongue,  Belles  Lettres ;  they  fell  delic¬ 
iously  into  the  abomination  of  Roman  luxury,  and  forgetting 
their  ancestry  and  their  eastern  achievements,  fighting 
against  each  other  and  thus  for  Rome,  the  conclusion  was  soon 
established  ;  they  became  Roman  in  form,  Roman  in  name, 
and  decidedly  of  great  importance  to  the  great  West  of  the 
Roman  provinces.  They  had  received  from  Rome  its  pagan¬ 
ism  ;  in  turn  they  received  its  Christianity,  and  were  content 
with  both  as  the  product  of  the  great  creator  and  protector, 
Rome.  The  time  of  the  Roman  occupancy  was  not  much 
Ion o;er  than  that  of  their  residence  in  Britain,  about  five 
hundred  years,  and  yet  how  different  was  the  result  ! 

The  Britains  had  learned  nothing,  had  forgotten  nothing, 
had  gone  on  from  generation  to  generation,  the  slaves  of  Ro¬ 
man  masters  ;  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  The 
Gauls,  on  the  contrary  became  perfectly  Romanized,  they 
gave  up  their  language,  and  learned  the  Latin  ;  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  best  families  of  Gaul  to  look  for  and  to  receive 
preferment  in  the  Roman  army  or  the  Roman  senate.  In 
that  beautiful  South  of  France  on  this  side  the  Alps,  water¬ 
ed  by  the  arrowy  Rhone,  the  Romans  established  Provincia, 
the  Roman  province  by  pre-eminence,  which  has  only  been 
slightly  altered  to  make  it  the  Provence  of  our  day.  To 
show  how  Roman  every  thing  in  Gaul  had  become,  we  need 
but  look  at  the  language  and  the  antiquities  which  remain. 
At  Nimes  in  the  Province  are  more  numerous  and  interesting 
monuments  of  Roman  art  than  in  any  other  city  in  Europe, 
Rome  excepted.  The  maison  carre,  marks  the  Roman  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  South,  as  clearly  as  the  splendid  Druidic  circles  in 
Picardy  and  Brittany  tell  of  Keltic  predominance  in  the 
North.  With  all  this  there  was  comparatively  small  contam¬ 
ination  of  blood  among  the  people  ;  the  Romanized  Gauls 
were  still  Gauls  in  all  their  integrity,  mastered  by  Roman  in¬ 
fluence,  clothed  with  the  Roman  toga  but  ready  now  to  lie 
supine  when  any  other  master  should  appear  to  assume  tha£ 
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rod,  which  Rome  was  just  about  to  give  up  forever.  The 
Western  Empire  was  declining  to  its  fall ;  all  over  eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  was  the  sound  of  Gothic  horns  and  the  clash  of  Gothic 
steel,  on  their  way  to  Rome;  in  the  West,  on  the  Rhine,  the 
confederate  Franks  were  singing  loud  battle  songs  and  march¬ 
ing  down  upon  Roman  Gaul.  It  was  yet  Roman  Gaul  in 
name,  although  for  a  long  time,  as  a  Gaulish  poet  has  truly 
said,  they  felt  but  the  shadow  of  the  Empire.  Portavimus 
umhram  imperii. 

These  were  all  German  tribes  of  the  great  Scythian  wave, 
coming  down  upon  the  Gauls  of  the  Keltic  wave,  in  their 
Westward  march  ;  but  they  were  not  now  to  meet  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  and  uninterrupted  success.  Of  these  German  tribes,  the 
Goths  and  Burgundians  had  first  come  down  and  overrun 
Gaul,  the  Burgundians  with  very  just  instinct  making  them¬ 
selves  masters  of  the  Roman  province  on  the  Rhone ;  and 
the  Goths  settling  in  the  low  country  about  the  Garonne, 
which,  was  called  Aquitania,  accustomed  to  the  easy  fitting 
yoke  of  Rome.  By  these  new  conquerors  the  Gauls  were 
mastered  and  kept  down.  But  it  was  to  be  for  a  brief  space, 
for  Germans  were  to  drive  out  Germans.  And  now  the  new 
invasion  from  the  North  threatens,  and  the  Gauls  are  not  sor¬ 
ry  to  see  it  come,  only  their  new  masters,  the  Burgundians 
and  Goths  dread  it  sorely.  What  more  fruitful  country 
than  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  what  more  beautiful  home  than 
the  Rhone,  straight  and  swift  as  an  arrow  in  its  flight  !  But 
who  are  these  new  comers  ?  and  why  are  they  to  be  dreaded, 
why  not  opposed  ?  Between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe  had 
consolidated  themselves  many  German  tribes,  under  the  gen¬ 
eric  name  of  Franks  ;  those  on  the  north-east  on  the  river 
Saale,  were  called  the  Salian  Franks  ;  those  on  the  Rhine  the 
Ripuarian  Franks  or  Franks  of  the  river  bank. 

Like  the  Teuton  type,  they  were  large  in  person,  fierce  in 
temper,  personally  independent,  shrinking  from  no  danger 
nor  hardship  ;  barbarous  national  foot-pads  on  land,  as  the 
Saxons  were  pirates  on  the  ocean.  The  motto,  which  they 
adopted,  as  indicating  their  character,  was,  Frank  und  frei, 
frank  and  free.  Frank  and  free  themselves,  they  were  in¬ 
clined  to  enslave  all  they  met.  To  illustrate  their  wonderful 
energy  and  indomitable  purpose,  we  know  that  all  the  prison¬ 
ers  of  a  Frankish  tribe,  taken  by  the  Romans  on  one  occasion, 
had  been  sent  in  exile  as  a  colony  to  the  Black  Sea,  but  after 
being  taken  there  they  had  marched  to  the  Mediterranean, 
which  they  had  never  seen,  had  seized  shipping  forcibly,  had 
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pillaged  the  coast  and  the  Islands  of  the  Mediterranean  on 
their  way  homeward,  and,  passing  the  straits  of  Gibraltar, 
had  made  for  their  old  camping  grounds  on  the  Rhine,  to  the 
astonishment  of  their  fellows  and  the  utter  consternation  of 
the  Romans. 

These  were  the  men,  who  with  that  striking  German  indi¬ 
viduality,  now  made  their  appearance  under  Chlodowig  or 
Clovis  with  his  Merowings,  and  rushed  furiously  upon  the 
oppressed  and  the  oppressors,  the  Gaulish  nation,  and  the 
Gothic  and  Burgundian  master.  It  was  not  a  doubtful  con¬ 
flict,  for  to  a  considerable  extent  the  Goths  and  Burgundians 
had  adopted  Roman  manners,  and  become  already  softened 
by  the  luxuriousness  of  Roman  habits. 

To  realize  such  a  march  we  must  look  at  them  in  detail ; 
we  must  see  not  any  thing  analogous  to  Frenchmen  of  to-day 
elegant  in  costume,  courteous,  civic  or  military,  alike  in  peace 
and  war,  progressive  in  science,  original  in  art ;  we  must  see 
them  with  their  long  and  tangled  hair,  the  mark  of  honor, 
clothed  in  the  skins  of  wild  boars  and  bears  and  seals,  their 
war  chariots  drawn  by  huge  oxen  ;  we  must  look  upon  that 
army  which  Chateaubriand  has  described,  standing  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle,  in  which  could  be  distinguished  nothing 
but  a  forest  of  javelins,  of  wild  beast  skins  and  half-naked 
bodies,  and  which,  when  it  moved,  moved  with  the  swiftness 
and  ravage  of  a  thunder  bolt. 

Hark  !  to  the  clang  of  shield  and  spear  as  they  move 
forward  they  join  their  voices  in  chorus :  “Pharamond, 
Pharamond,  we  have  fought  with  the  sword ;  we  have 
hurled  the  battle  axe  with  two  blades,  sweat  ran  from 
the  brow  of  the  wTarriors  and  trickled  down  their  arms. 
The  eagles  and  birds  with  yellow  feet  uttered  screams  of  joy, 
the  crows  swam  in  the  blood  of  the  dead ;  all  ocean  was 
but  a  wound.  The  virgins  have  long  wept.  Our  fathers  fell 
in  battle,  all  the  vultures  moaned  at  it.  Our  father’s  satiated 
them  with  courage.  Let  us  choose  wives,  where  milk  shall 
be  blood,  and  shall  fill  with  valour  the  hearts  of  our  sons. 
Pharamond  !  the  song  of  the  Bard  is  ended,  the  hours  of  life 
are  passing  away  ;  we  will  smile  when  we  must  die.” 

Thus  as  they  marched  sang  forty  thousand  barbarians.  The 
riders  raised  and  lowered  their  white  shields  in  cadence,  and 
at  each  burden  they  struck  their  iron-clad  chests  with  the 
iron  of  their  javelins.  Such  a  spirit,  such  a  cry,  such  an 
advance  was  irresistible  ! 
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Before  such  a  host,  the  tenants  of  France,  new  and  old, 
were  like  chaff  before  the  storm-wind.  Clovis  with  his  long¬ 
haired  Merowings  had  reached  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  and 
now  from  that  natural  entrenchment  they  had  sallied  forth 
and  swept  down,  overturning  Goth  and  Burgundian,  overun- 
ning  Auverne,  the  Avernia  of  the  Latins,  seizing  its  rich 
flocks,  its  silver  and  gold  ;  until  at  length  they  were  stopped 
like  the  ocean  spray  by  the  ridges  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and 
then  returning  in  triumph  through  the  devastation  to  the 
strong  natural  entrenchment  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire. 

But  it  is  time  now  to  look  at  the  position  of  the  Gaulish  race 
which  was  thus  buffeted  about  like  a  foot-ball  in  Gaul. 

John  Bull  is  a  name  pleasantly  given  by  the  English  them¬ 
selves  to  the  ideal  representative  of  the  English  Nation,  and 
thanks  to  Punch,  Mr.  Bull  will  long  be  thus  known.  So  the 
French,  when  they  would  speak  of  themselves,  have  nick-named 
France,  personified  as  Jacques  Bonhomme.  Now  Bonhomme 
from  good  man,  has  grown  into  simple  or  foolish  fellow,  and 
so  when  French  writers  would  satirize  the  follies  of  the  great 
French  people,  they  have  dwelt  particularly  upon  that  Bon¬ 
homme  which  has  allowed  the  French  to  be  ruled  despotically 
for  so  many  centuries.  The  truth  is,  that,  fond  of  novelty 
and  finding  a  charm  of  society  in  each  new  comer,  seeking 
always  some  unknown  good,  Jacques  Bonhomme,  who  is 
strong  enough  and  brave  enough  to  fight,  had  yielded  too 
readily  to  the  demands  of  his  conquerors.  After  the  Roman 
power  and  influence  had  done  its  work,  he  was  too  much  ac¬ 
customed  to  servitude  to  dream  of  freedom  ;  his  masters 
came  too  rapidly  and  were  too  august  for  him  to  doubt  their 
right.  When  Caesar  and  the  legions  had  passed  the  Alps  into 
Provence,  he  had  stared  in  wonderment,  he  had  cried  Yivat 
imperator,  with  the  legions,  to  the  hook-nosed  fellows  of 
Ptome  ;  he  had  suffered  himself  supinely  to  be  called  no  longer 
Keltos,  or  Gallus,  but  Romanus,  the  Roman  ;  he  had  opened 
his  eyes  wider,  had  stood  speechless  with  wonder,  and  knelt 
with  proper  humiliation  when  Goth,  Vandal  and  Burgundian, 
sweeping  by  him  like  a  magic  host,  had  settled  in  his  fairest 
southern  provinces  ;  and  now  as  he  saw  the  hairy  Franks  com¬ 
ing  down  to  be  his  masters  and  perhaps  to  destroy  the  old 
mastery,  what  could  he  do  but  stammer  out  in  a  most  lach¬ 
rymal  countenance,  Yivat  rex ,  Long  live  the  Frankodo 
Koning. 

But  this  was  a  worse  irruption  for  him  than  Roman  or 
Goth;  they  made  Jacques  work  ;  they  divided  his  land  and 
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agricultural  furniture  and  then  made  him  till  the  soil ;  they 
burdened  him  with  taxes  and  titles,  they  called  him  lit  us, 
which  they  translated  vilanus  noster ;  but  he  said,  “Why  do 
ye  call  me  thus,  my  name  is  Romanus,  the  Roman  ?”  He  was 
told  that  litus  was  the  Latin  form  of  the  German  let  or  lat, 
to  permit,  and  that  he  was  called  Litus ,  because  he  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  live  by  the  kindness  of  his  new  masters,  and  that 
to  be  truly  grateful  for  that  permission  must  be  the  business 
of  his  life. 

Such  then  was  the  condition  of  the  Gaulish  race,  at  the 
time  of  the  coming  of  the  Franks.  Sweeping  down  from 
their  entrenchments  behind  the  Loire,  they  conquered  as  we 
have  seen  the  Burgundians,  and  thus  relieved  the  Gauls  in 
Burgundy  of  one  set  of  masters  to  give  them  another,  they 
drove  out  the  Septimanian  Goths,  who  abandoned  Aquitanie 
and  joined  their  brethren  the  Wisigoths  in  Spain,  and  then 
leaving  garrisons  in  the  conquered  country,  recrossed  the 
Loire  to  their  firm  kingdom  of-  Neustria.  Thus  began 
that  Merovingian  power,  which  gradually  and  successively 
spread  itself  over  France,  and  encircled,  without  absorbing, 
that  little  north-western  corner  to  which  the  Britons  had  fled 
from  Saxon  oppression. 

When  the  Franks  had  appeared  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Loire,  they  were  Pagans,  having  for  a  religious  creed  the. 
cold,  unenthusiastic,  but  philosophical  German  theology. 
On  the  other  hand  Goths  and  Burgundians,  like  most  of 
the  Germans,  were  Arian  Christians,  and  were  thus,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Gauls,  heretics.  The  Gauls,  having  received  their 
orthodox  creed  from  Rome,  now  looked  hopefully  even  to  the 
pagan  Franks;  better  pagans  than  heretics. 

Providence  has  decreed  that  the  conversion  of  one  man 
should  establish  orthodox  Christianity  in  France,  as  two  cen¬ 
turies  before,  the  conversion  of  one  man  had  spread  the  Christian 
faith  through  the  immense  empire  of  Rome.  That  man  was 
Clovis  the  leader  of  the  Merovingians,  by  chance  apparently 
he  had  married  Clotilda  the  only  orthodox  princess  of  the 
Teutonic  race,  and  woman’s  influence  had  won  him  from  his 
gods,  and  given  a  Christian  destiny  to  France.  You  remem¬ 
ber  the  story.  It  was  like  the  toss  of  a  copper,  if  he  should 
be  successful  in  battle,  he  would  become  a  Christian  ;  he  was 
successful  and  fulfilled  his  promise. 

We  cannot  forbear,  for  a  moment,  to  dwell  on  the  rich  his¬ 
toric  picture.  St.  Remigius,  the  holy  Bishop  of  Rheims,  bap¬ 
tized  and  anointed  with  miraculous  oil,  brought  by  a  dove 
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from  Heaven,  him  who  was  to  be  the  first  most  Christian 
majesty  of  France.  A  spectacle  of  Roman  magnificence 
was  prepared  in  the  Cathedral  Church  ;  gold  and  silver  glis¬ 
tened  everywhere,  diamonds  in  profusion  sparkled  on  the 
robes  of  the  saints  before  the  astonished  gaze  of  the  barbar¬ 
ian  king  ;  the  streaming  light,  heavy  with  fragrant  incense, 
splendid  coronation  robes,  lulling  Christian  music  intoxicated 
the  heart  and  senses,  and  he  cried  out  to  the  artful  bishop : 
“This  then  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  you  have  promised  me, 
is  it  not  Such  was  the  Christianity  which  Clovis  had  won 
on  the  hazard  of  a  battle.  Here  then  was  a  new  bond  be¬ 
tween  Gaul  and  Frank,  the  bond  of  a  common  creed,  one 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism.  From  the  time  that  Clovis 
was  declared  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  conquest  over  the  Gauls 
was  almost  bloodless,  although  none  the  less  oppressive  for 
the  willingness  of  the  Gauls. 

But  of  the  time-civilizing  effect  of  Christianity  in  France 
■we  find  as  yet  no  germ  even.  We  have  seen  that  Clovis 
regarded  its  rewards  as  a  sensual  paradise ;  if  we  look 
at  the  influence  of  this  Merovingian  sway  upon  order 
and  morals,  we  shall  find  it  in  a  deplorable  state  of  socie¬ 
ty  and,  a  vile  perversion  of  the  system  and  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  Lnlike  the  Saxons,  the  confederate  Franks 
were  polygamists,  and  were  the  originators  of  some  of  the 
monstrous  socialistic  doctrines  of  modern  French  com¬ 
munists  ;  after  their  conversion,  they  found  to  their  de¬ 
light,  as  they  said,  full  authority  for  many  wives  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  nothing  whatever  against  polygamy  in  the 
New.  In  that  very  graphic  picture  of  Augustine  Thierry, 
Recit  des  Temps  Merovingiens ,  we  find  full  lengths  of  cru¬ 
elty  and  vice  among  the  Frankish  kings,  which  almost  equal 
the  palmy  days  of  Commodus,  Caligula  and  Nero.  In  the 
year  561,  Clother,  himself  the  son  of  Clovis,  set  out  against 
one  of  his  rebellious  sons  ;  having  made  him  prisoner  with  his 
wife  and  children,  he  simply  burned  them  all,  as  a  just  punish¬ 
ment  ;  and  died  soon  after  himself,  the  historian  informs  us, 
with  a  clear  conscience.  It  was,  but  the  issue  of  that  horrid 
principle  of  war  which  lived  from  the  time  of  antiquity  to 
that  of  Grotius,  and  which  took  no  heed  of  parental  ties, 
that  the  vanquished  becomes  the  absolute  property  of  their 
victor.  His  four  sons,  succeeding  to  his  kingdom,  were  con¬ 
stantly  engaged  in  the  most  treacherous  and  cruel  wars  against 
each  other,  violating  treaties  and  oaths,  sworn  upon  the  relics 
of  the  holiest  martyrs ;  stealing,  lying,  killing,  committing 
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adultery,  in  short  breaking  every  law  of  the  decalogue  with 
a  religious  impunity. 

The  saint  of  this  family,  Gonthraum  lost  his  hunting 
horn,  and  wantonly  put  a  number  of  freed  men  to  the  torture, 
until  it  should  be  found  to  humiliate  others  in  the  search, 
although  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  loss.  There  are 
few  stories,  more  interesting  or  better  as  illustrations  than 
the  stories  of  the  marriages  of  Hilperik,  king  of  Neustria 
and  Sighebert  king  of  Austrasia  with  the  daughters  of  Ath- 
anagild  king  of  the  Spanish  Goths. 

They  repudiated  their  former  wives,  and  determined  by 
the  precept  of  the  priests  to  live  a  new  life  ;  they  married 
sorely  against  their  will  the  royal  Gothic  maidens  and  then 
began  a  record  of  crime,  worthy  the  Borgias  in  their  glory  ; 
the  jealous,  repudiated  women  seek  the  lives  of  the  Queens, 
spy  after  spy  is  seized,  who  at  their  instance  seek  to  murder 
them,  and  flayed  or  roasted  them  alive  ;  at  length  one  husband 
is  privy  to  his  wife’s  death,  in  order  that  he  may  have  back  his 
former  state,  and  relapse  from  a  poor  attempt  at  a  Christian 
life  with  the  conservatism  and  consistency  of  a  Frankish 
barbarism. 

Christianity  had  not  come  unto  France  with  the  Romans 
or  with  the  Franks,  as  alone  it  must  come  to  make  a  people 
feel  its  power,  like  cloven  tongues  upon  its  teachers’  heads, 
and  like  the  rushing,  mighty  wind,  potent  to  sweep  away  the 
vices,  the  crimes,  the  filthy  coarsenesses  of  a  barbarous  peo¬ 
ple,  and  to  leave  behind  it  a  calmer  atmosphere,  a  serener 
sky,  and  the  promise  of  a  fruitful  moral  harvest. 

Such  then,  under  the  Merovingian  Franks,  was  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  Gaul ;  the  Gauls  strangely  supine,  now  no  longer  en- 
joying  the  conquest  for  its  novelty,  but  deploring  it  for  its  op¬ 
pression.  The  country  was  divided  into  the  kingdoms  of  Au- 
trasia,  Oster  Rike  or  Eastern  kingdom,  Neustria,  NeosterRike, 
or  Eastern  kingdom,  Aquitania,  Burgundia  and  Brittany  ; 
these  sometimes  under  one  king  as  in  the  time  of  Clovis, 
and  sometimes  under  many,  as  when  divided  among  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  a  royal  family. 

We  have  said  that  the  Gaulish  race  received  little  or  no  in¬ 
fusion  from  the  Franks  ;  they  were  governed  indeed  by 
these  Franks,  but  little  otherwise  affected  by  the  contact. 
Not  so  however  the  Neustrian  Franks  themselves  ;  they 
had  become  as  idle,  enervate,  and  powerless  as  the  Gauls 
themselves.  The  name  of  Clovis  and  his  long-haired  Mer- 
owings  had  sent  an  electric  thrill  of  terror  at  his  coming  ; 
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but  not  three  centuries  after  the  successors  of  these  very  re¬ 
nowned  warriors  limited  their  ambition  to  gratifying  gluttony 
and  lust,  and  to  be  driven  about  in  clumsy  chariots,  drawn  by 
trained  oxen.  These  were  the  roi-faineans,  the  sluggard 
kings  of  the  Frankish  race.  And  here  we  have  a  special 
explanation  to  offer,  and  it  is  one  which  may  chance  to  throw 
a  little  light  upon  these  Iioi-Faineans.  The  use  of  the  word 
king  in  compendiums  of  French  History  is  by  no  means  the 
same  as  its  use  in  English  History.  The  kings  of  England 
are  our  standard  ;  the  French  Kings  were  only  chiefs.  We 
understand  the  kings  of  the  Heptarchy,  from  war  chiefs  they 
had  become  kings  ;  we  know  how  long  it  was  before  the  King 
of  the  West  Saxons  became  King  of  England  ;  but  as  for 
the  kings  of  France,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term, 
there  was  no  king  properly  so  called  of  France,  until  Charles 
the  Bald,  the  grandson  of  Charlemagne,  and  no  king  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  territory  until  Philip  Augustus.  The 
kingdom  of  France  was  very  long  in  forming.  It  was  the 
custom  among  the  Franks  to  call  the  director  of  a  warlike 
enterprise  as  well  as  the  president  of  a  peaceful  commission, 
Koning  ;  and  the  name  was  applied  thus  to  many  inferior 
chiefs  ;  there  were  great  chiefs,  oberkoning  ;  less  chiefs,  unter- 
koning  ;  semi-chiefs,  half-koning  ;  chiefs  for  the  sea,  season¬ 
ing,  army  chiefs,  heer  koning,  people’s  chiefs,  folks  koning  ; 
and  these  konings  were  in  every  case  elective. 

Such,  says  a  French  writer,  was  the  idea,  which  presented 
itself  to  the  minds  of  the  Gauls,  when  translating  the  words 
Frankodo  koning  into  Latin,  as  Rex  Francorum  ;  such  was 
the  true  authority  of  the  Chlodowigs  and  Karls,  chiefs  of 
the  Franks,  whom  our  modern  historians,  at  once  learning 
proper  names  and  titles,  call  Clovis  and  Charles,  kings  of 
France. 

Originally  then,  a  French  king  was  but  a  leader  and  chief 
of  the  people,  in  process  of  time  he  became  a  tyrant  of  the 
people,  and  his  name  a  synonym  for  oppression,  and  the 
slavery  and  subjection  of  that  people  ;  now  the  Roi-Faineans 
were  kings,  in  the  primitive  meaning  of  the  word,  and  when 
they  became  enervate,  were  deposed  by  the  Franks  themselves. 

And  now  we  come  to  a  curious  piece  of  philosophy,  and 
one  which,  we  believe,  has  been  misunderstood.  The  com¬ 
pendiums  tell  us  that  when  the  assembly  of  the  nation, 
observe  it  was  the  act  of  the  people,  had  deposed  Chil- 
deric  the  III,  the  last  of  the  Merovingians,  and  placed 
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Pepin  le  Bref,  upon  the  throne  ;  the  Pope  sanctioned  the 
election,  and  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  took  place.  In  pro¬ 
per  language,  if  we  may  be  critical,  it  was  not  Carlovingian 
but  the  dynasty  of  the  Karolingi  or  Karlings,  i.  e.,  children 
of  Karl. 

But  that  will  be  admitted  to  be  the  explanation  which  the 
compends  gave  of  the  process,  by  which  the  dynasty  was 
changed.  Charles  Martel  struck  the  effete  Government  with  a 
blow  of  the  same  hammer,  with  which  at  Tours  he  had  demolish¬ 
ed  the  Saracens  and  saved  Europe  ;  and  tumbling  the  old  race 
from  the  throne  had  placed  upon  it  as  the  reward  of  his 
prowess,  his  own  family,  in  the  person  of  his  son  Pepin  the 
Short,  the  chief  steward  of  the  palace.  Pepin  simply 
arranged  the  seat  for  Charlemagne.  True  in  words,  but  most 
false  and  unsatisfactory  in  spirit. 

The  Franks  of  Neustria,  the  most  populous  and  pleasant 
part  of  the  new  kingdom,  had  become  enervated  and  Galli- 
cised.  The  Franks  of  Austrasia,  on  the  contrary,  receiving 
constantly  fresh  infusions  of  the  old  Ripuarian  spirit  ;  coveting 
the  goodly  land  of  Neustria,  and  finding  its  first  Frankish 
possessors  now  unfit  to  hold  it,  made  the  second  Frankish 
invasion  upon  these,  their  imbecile  brethren,  and  thus  changed 
the  dynasty,  and  renewed  a  vigorous  Frankish  rule.  Thus 
Clovis  and  Charles  Martel  stand  as  the  leaders  of  two  distinct 
incursions  of  the  French  into  Gaul. 

But  we  must  hurry  forward  to  touch,  but  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  on  other  prominent  matters.  With  Charles  Martel 
came  a  new  feature  of  monarchy.  Charles  wished  his  son 
not  a  konig  or  chief,  but  a  real  rex  or  king ;  he  made 
permanent  grants  of  land  and  titles,  and  thus  established 
an  aristocracy,  unlike  anything  the  Franks  had  ever  seen, 
an  aristocracy  which  was  to  strengthen  the  throne  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  and  be  the  hereditary  stock  of  the  old  French 
'  Regime. 

The  sway  of  Charlemagne  was  over  many  petty  kingdoms, 
acknowledging  his  crown,  but  entirely  governed  by  dukes, 
counts  and  lords,  who  were  themselves  supreme  in  their  own 
dominions.  The  lower  people  acknowledged  only  these 
barons,  dukes  and  counts  as  their  superiors  ;  they  heard,  in¬ 
deed,  that  there  was  a  mighty  Emperor,  sometimes  at 
Paris,  sometimes  in  Rome  ;  and  they  supposed  that  those 
whom  he  governed  must  fear  him  greatly,  but  those  who 
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did  not  live  on  the  routes  of  his  progress  did  not  conceive 
that  they  were  in  any  degree  amenable  to  him,  and  they  were 
almost  entirely  right. 

Charlemagne’s  was  the  perfection  of  Frankish  rule. 
But  now  there  came  a  new  whirlwind  from  the  North. 
The  Danes,  under  the  name  of  Northmen,  urged  by  the  spirit 
of  maritime  adventure,  land  on  the  coast  of  Neustria,  and 
give  cause  of  tears  and  lamentations  to  the  far-seeing 
Charlemagne.  While  they  were  warring  in  England  as 
Danes,  they  had  no  time  to  trouble  France  much,  but  when 
they  made  peace  with  Alfred,  they  returned  in  numbers  and 
strength  to  France. 

These  Normans  or  Northmen  were  a  hardy  and  impu¬ 
dent  race  ;  they  exposed  their  infants  to  let  the  weakly  die  ; 
the  eldest  son  inherited  his  father’s  estate  ;  by  a  stringent 
law  all  other  sons  must  migrate  beyond  seas  ;  no  wonder  they 
were  pirates  ;  “and  they  are  rightly  termed  sea  kings,”  says  a 
Norwegian  writer,  “who  never  seek  shelter  under  a  roof,  and 
never  drain  their  drinking  horn  at  a  cottage  fire.” 

Their  religion  was  martial  and  bloody  ;  if  they  fell  in 
battle,  Valhalla  was  theirs.  “Whatever  distinction  of  sects,” 
says  Wheaton,  “may  have  existed  among  the  Northern  Pa¬ 
gans,  the  favorite  god  of  the  Vi-kingr,  was  a  Mars  and  a 
Moloch.”  Having  contented  themselves  at  first  with  plunder 
they  were  now  looking  for  a  settlement.  Ender  Rollo,  Roll 
or  Rou,  that  marvellous  character,  who  is  chronicled  in  the 
Roman  de  Rou,  of  Robert  Wace,  one  of  the  distinguished 
Trouveres  ;  the  Normans  conquered  Neustria,  and  had  innate 
power  to  give  it  their  name  of  Normandy.  It  is  pitiful  to 
see  how  the  Franks  were  driven  back  by  these  fierce  North¬ 
men.  Checked  by  Louis  III,  whom  the  Bards  sang  as  a 
deliverer,  they  returned  to  the  shock,  until  their  conquest 
was  complete,  until  Paris  had  been  desolated,  and  an  enervate 
king,  Charles  the  Simple,  had  given  them  the  fairest  province 
in  the  world.  There  is  a  little  anecdote  of  the  time,  which 
gives  a  very  just  idea  of  the  relative  bearing  and  courage  of 
the  Normans  and  the  French  at  this  time,  of  the  light  in 
which  they  regarded  each  other. 

The  cession  of  Neustria  was  made,  and  Charles  the  Sim¬ 
ple  had  an  interview  with  Rollo  to  receive  his  homage  for 
the  gift.  When  the  assembled  Franks  beheld  the  Norman 
chieftain,  struck  with  his  martial  bearing  and  commanding 
person,  they  declared  he  was  worthy  the  seignior,  with  which 
he  was  to  be  invested ;  among  the  ceremonies  of  homage  was 
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kissing  the  king’s  foot ;  this  Rolla  refused  to  do,  but  deputed 
one  of  his  followers  to  do  it  in  his  stead;  “the  insolent  bar¬ 
barian,  lifted  up  the  king’s  foot,  which  he  offered  him  to  kiss, 
so  high  that  Charles  was  thrown  backward  on  the  ground,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  the  spectators.”  He  had  confirmed 
the  gift,  by  the  marriage  of  Rolla  with  a  natural  daughter  of 
his  own.  With  them  came  the  Feudal  system  ;  it  pervaded 
France  and  gave  rise  to  those  various  distinctions,  wThieh  led 
eventually  to  the  destruction  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty 
and  the  accession  of  Hugh  Capet,  Count  of  Paris,  Duke  of 
the  Isle  of  France,  Lord  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy,  by  pow¬ 
er  and  territorial  possession  ;  the  founder  of  the  race  of 
Kings  which  is  now  floating  throneless  over  the  surface  of 
Europe.  This  Feudal  system  was  afterwards  taken  from  Nor¬ 
mandy  into  England,  by  William  the  Conqueror.  And  this 
perhaps  is  all  that  the  Normans  brought  unto  the  land  of  the 
Franks;  they  left  everything  else  behind,  and  became  ac¬ 
climatized.  They  had  no  power  even  to  impose  their  lan¬ 
guage,  but  adopted  and  indeed  aided  in  forming  that  Lcingue 
d'oui  which  however  it  may  differ  from  the  langue  d' oc  boasts 
no  very  considerable  infusion  of  the  Teutonic  roots. 

We  now  come  after  having  lost  sight  of  them  to  a  distinct 
trace  of  the  Gaulish  people.  When  the  great  Frankish  and 
Norman  lords,  smitten  with  a  holy  zeal  for  the  conquest  of 
the  Holy  Land,  sold  their  possessions  to  raise  money  for  the 
crusades,  they  were  purchased  by  Gaulish  vassals.  Often 
thus  the  rude  Frankish  confiscations  returned  into  Gaulish 
hands,  and  thus  began  a  new  popular  movement  which,  how¬ 
ever  slight,  has  never  since  ceased  to  be  felt  and,  we  may  safe¬ 
ly  assert,  never  will  cease  to  be  felt.  Strange  to  say,  with 
equal  steps  came  the  monarchy  ;  but  this  is  strange  only  in 
appearance,  for  all  the  efforts  of  the  masses  had  been  directed, 
not  against  the  monarch,  but  against  the  oppressions  of  the 
petty  suzerains,  and  they  regarded  the  monarch,  who  like 
them  was  trying  to  crush  the  powrer  of  the  aristocracy  as  a 
friend  and  co-adjutor.  So  democracy  and  monarchy,  went 
hand  in  hand  in  the  new  form  of  Frankish  dominion,  kno>vn 
as  the  Capetian  Dynasty. 

Philip  Augustus  united  the  great  Fiefs  of  Eastern  France 
in  the  Xlllth  century,  and  stripped  John  of  England  of  many 
of  his  French  possessions  ;  for  England  had  possessed  in  the 
time  of  Henry  II,  twenty-eight  departments,  as  at  present  di¬ 
vided  and  the  whole  of  Armorica.  And  now  began  a  new  act 
in  French  History;  one  which  made  the  Gauls  forget  the 
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difference  of  race,  the  Ethnic  quarrel,  and  unite  together 
bravely  and  boldly  to  defend  the  country  against  foreign  in¬ 
vasion. 

The  wars,  which  were  waged  in  France  by  England  from 
the  time  of  Edward  III  to  Henry  VI,  united  the  French  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  monarch,  and  the  aristocracy  to  both,  until  France 
was  free  from  English  dominion.  They  were  all  necessary 
to  each  other,  monarch,  nobles  and  tiers-etat. 

Louis  XI  was  an  artful  and  designing  Prince,  coming  to 
the  throne  in  1461.  After  this  war  was  closed,  he  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  provisional,  this  temporary  unity,  to  strength¬ 
en  the  perogatives  of  the  crown  ;  in  a  word,  now  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  thus  voluntarily  but  dangerously  near  the  throne, 
he  bound  them  to  it  with  bonds  of  steel. 

Er  ancia  I  was  destined  to  bring  the  French  people,  as  a  nation, 
into  the  great  whirl  of  European  politics.  Louis  XIV,  the 
grand  monarque,  found  that  all  these  elements  of  kingly  power 
was  to  make  amends  to  the  French  people  for  a  despotic  rule, 
by  the  flattering  unction,  that  they  were  the  greatest  nation 
in  Europe.  Voltaire  called  that  age  Le  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV. 
French  diplomacy  ruled  Europe ;  French  fashions  modelled 
its  courts;  the  French  langauage  was  the  passe-partout; 
can  you  wonder  that  the  French  were  proud  of  their  golden 
chains  notwithstanding  their  weight  ?  The  question  and  issue 
of  Race  slept  under  an  anodyne,  which  sent  beautiful  dreams 
through  the  ivory  gate.  Candenti  perfecta  nitens  ele- 
phanto. 

But  it  was  to  awake,  like  the  drunkard  from  his  intoxica¬ 
tion,  and  the  awakening  was  to  be  with  redness  of  eyes  and 
unsteadiness  of  gait  throughout  France,  and  Europe.  Some 
there  were  even  then  who  were  weeping  in  secret  and  plot¬ 
ting  in  secret  during  these  brilliant  times.  They  had  paid, 
they  had  bled  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  Frankish  rule  ; 
they  would  pay  and  bleed  no  longer.  And  in  the  intervals 
of  Louis’  glory,  electric  thrills  of  such  a  latent  fury  made 
themselves  felt. 

And  thus  when  the  historic  prestige  of  Louis  XIV  had 
passed  away;  when  Philip  of  Orleans  with  his  roues  and 
his  filth  had  excited  a  disgust  in  Europe,  when  the  councils 
of  war,  and  the  great  proceedings  of  diplomacy  were  held 
in  and  issued  from  the  ante-chambers  of  the  Luc  de  Choiseul 
and  the  boudoirs  of  Mesdames  de  Pompadour  and  Du  Barri, 
the  principle  of  Race  came  back  ;  the  Gaulish  people  rose 
from  their  supineness  and  recumbence ;  the  genius  of  the 
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conquest  passed  away  forever.  Yes,  each  day’s  history 
echoes  forever  ! 

The  nobility  of  the  Bourbons  had  traced  itself  directly  to 
the  privileged  men  of  the  days  of  Francis  I;  these  declared 
their  legitimacy  in  that  their  fathers  had  possessed  the  lands 
and  persons  of  the  villein  Gauls  in  the  days  of  Philip  Augus¬ 
tus  ;  these  in  turn  claimed  to  come  by  lineal  descent  from 
Charlemagne  or  rather  the  grants  of  his  grandfather  Charles 
the  Hammerer,  and  these  to  be  the  issue  of  the  men  who  had 
spread  terror  and  devastation,  when  they  came  wTith  Clovis 
from  the  Scheldt  to  the  Loire  and  from  the  Loire  to  the 
Pyrenees. 

And  now  the  approaching  revolution  was  but  the-  new 
quarrel  between  the  two  races,  or  in  more  correct  phrase  the 
Gaulish  race,  and  the  principles  and  forms  of  government, 
which  the  Franks  had  established.  A  French  writer  has 
called  them  two  nations,  hostile  in  their  recollections,  the  one 
plotting  to  continue  the  rule  of  twenty  centuries;  the  other 
to  throw  it  off  finally  and  forever.  Such  was  the  terrible 
significance  of  the  questions  and  answers,  which  formed  the 
revolutionary  catechism.  Questceque  le  tiers  etat  ?  Tout  ! 
Qu  a-t-il  ete  jusqu  a  present  dans  Vordre  politique  f 
Fien  !  Que  demande-t-il  ?  Etre  quelquechose  !  In  this  rev¬ 
olution  incited  by  our  example  they  attempted  to  do  what 
America  had  done ;  but  the  English  dominion  here  was  but 
of  a  century  only  ;  it  had  not  always  been  oppressive  and 
when  it  was,  it  had  been  met  from  .the  first  by  a  firm  and 
manly  resistance  ;  the  dominion  in  Gaul  of  Romans,  Goths  and 
Franks  combined  was  of  nineteen  centuries,  and  of  many 
successive  masters.  We  occupied  a  territory  separated  from 
the  seat  of  our  oppression,  by  a  vast  ocean  ;  they  lived  in  the 
same  land  and  were  bound  to  their  rules  by  a  thousand  ties 
of  habit  and  consociation. 

At  length  the  shock  of  battle  came  ;  shall  we  wonder  that 
it  was  a  day  of  shuddering  horror?  We  must  confess  to  a 
strong  sympathy  with  the  French  revolution  ;  not  its  mur¬ 
ders  and  lusts,  not  its  Dantons  and  Desmoulins,  its  Heberts 
and  its  Barreres,  not  its  atheism  and  harlotry  ;  but  with  the 
effort  of  a  mighty  people  to  accomplish,  at  the  last,  that  free¬ 
dom,  which  they  should  have  guarded  with  a  more  jealous 
care,  at  the  first.  The  elements  were  surcharged,  the  thun¬ 
der-storm  came  in  fury,  and,  when  it  had  passed  away,  the  air 
was  pure  and  the  sky  serener. 
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Read  it  in  the  light  of  Ethnic  philosphy,  and  the  noyades 
of  Lyons  and  Nantes,  the  Mitraillades  of  Toulon  the  guill¬ 
otines  of  Paris,  were  but  the  efforts  of  the  infuriated  Gauls 
to  get  rid  of  Frankish  tyranny.  They  did  not  themselves 
call  things  by  their  historic  names ;  they  did  not  see  the 
philosophical  connections ;  but  the  feeling  was  instinct  in 
their  hearts,  and  the  long  accumulating  wrath  burst  forth  by 
its  own  spontaneous  combustion. 

The  captives,  snatched  from  the  chains  of  twenty  centu¬ 
ries,  flung  their  unmanacled  arms  around  them  with  a  fury 
and  a  power,  never  before  witnessed  in  history.  God  grant 
it  may  never  again  be  seen  !  And  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  now 
no  riddle  in  history,  was  but  the  creature  of  the  Revolution, 
the  champion  of  the  Gaulish  people  ;  the  soldier  of  democ¬ 
racy.  It  has  been  objected  that  he  was  not  French,  no  he 
was  not  a  Frank,  but  he  was  of  the  same  Keltic  blood  op¬ 
posed  to  Frank,  whose  cause  he  had  now  espoused,  and  in 
which  he  had  seemed  gifted  with  superior  strength. 

We  are  apt  to  speak  of  great  men,  as  of  some  undue,  some 
extraneous  element  in  history  ;  not  so,  historic  biographers 
fill  but  a  necessary  niche  in  historic  philosophy.  We  would 
not  undervalue  their  greatness  or  their  labours, 

For  ever  sincte  the  iron  days  of  old, 

Arose,  amid  the  pigmies  of  their  age, 

Minds  of  a  massive  and  gigantic  mould, 

Whom  we  must  measure,  as  the  Cretan  sage 
Measured  the  pyramids  of  ages  past  ; 

By  the  far  reaching  shadows  that  they  cast. 

But  what  Julius  Caesar,  with  his  dandyism,  his  egotism,  his 
pride,  his  celeritas  conficiendi ,  witnessed  in  fifty  pitched  bat¬ 
tles,  was  but  the  impersonation  of  Roman  fashion,  Roman 
egotism  and  Rome’s  unlimited  extension  ;  Clovis,  the  one 
historic  name  for  the  first  wave  of  Frankish  invasion  ;  Char¬ 
lemagne,  the  type  of  the  second  incursion  and  the  higher 
type  of  a  reproduced  empire  of  the  West  ;  Philip  Augus¬ 
tus,  monarchy  uniting  with  democracy,  to  keep  down  the 
nobles ;  Louis  XIV  the  impersonation  of  France,  in  the  great 
scale  of  European  powers  ;  and  Napoleon  the  appointed  de¬ 
liverer  to  give  the  great  French  people  freedom,  and  Europe 
democracy. 

And  when  after  Napoleon’s  defeat  and  exile,  the  old  con¬ 
querors  came  back,  even  restricted  as  Louis  XVIII  was  by 
the  new  constitution,  it  was  a  Punic  faith,  which  in  1830  was 
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again  broken.  Charles  X  was  the  victim  of  the  old  quarrel. 
Had  the  French  people  been  equal  to  the  emergency,  that 
would  have  been  the  end  of  kings  ;  then  the  race  was  free, 
but  they  had  borne  the  yoke  too  long,  they  felt  giddy  without 
it,  so  they  made  a  lighter  one,  they  created  a  citizen  king,  to 
whom  they  might  always  point  and  say;  France  is  ours; 
you  are  but  king  of  the  French;  we  are  now  free;  you,  not 
we,  are  litas  ;  we  permit  you  to  reign  ;  while  in  reality  they 
were  ruled  as  mufch  as  ever.  Could  such  a  dynasty  long  re¬ 
main  ? 

We  have  already  transgressed  the  limits  of  time,  in  which 
we  might  be  permitted  to  draw  conclusions  from  the  language 
and  dialects  of  France  as  to  the  races  which  have  tenanted  it  ; 
but  that  is  so  distinct  and  so  beautiful  a  subject,  that  we 
must  not  now  do  it  the  injustice  to  touch  it.  And  now  hav¬ 
ing  presented  what  we  believe  to  be  the  thread  of  Ethnic 
Philosophy  in  French  History,  there  remain  certain  conclu¬ 
sions  or  inferences  to  be  stated  before  we  close.  And  the 
first  of  these  is,  that  there  seems  in  the  Geography  of  France, 
as  the  abode  of  its  people,  a  wonderfully  preserving  and 
vivifying  power. 

In  France  we  have  seen  the  Gaulish  race,  maintaining  its 
identity,  its  strength  and  its  elasticity,  when  to  the  casual 
observer  it  seemed  supine  and  lifeless.  We  see  it  under  its 
oppressors,  the  hereditary  foe  of  England,  reclaiming  its 
territory,  prosecuting  foreign  wars,  astonishing  the  world  by 
its  achievements.  We  have  seen  it,  under  the  man  of  its 
choice,  victorious  over  the  combined  troops  of  Europe,  sub¬ 
verting  obsolete  systems  of  war,  and  teaching  the  whole 
world  the  true  application  of  the  art  military. 

Again,  every  great  element  in  modern  progress  has  passed 
through  France  on  its  way  to  Western  Europe,  and  has  been 
Gallicised  in  the  passage.  Christianity  twice  passed  through 
France  on  its  way  to  England.  The  Normans,  who  conquer¬ 
ed  England  and  introduced  forms  and  methods,  avenues  and 
channels  for  Saxon  law  and  government,  passed  through  a 
refining  process  in  France  ;  the  Norman  law-forms  which  still 
continue  in  use  in  England  never  came  from  the  North  land, 
they  are  French  ;  “Le  roi  le  vent,”  is  the  signature  of  the 
king  to  a  bill  ;  “leroi  s’avisera”  is  his  respectable  and  delicate 
veto  ;  “oyez”  is  the  cry  in  the  courts  ;  and  when  in  national 
conflict  England’s  king  would  appeal  to  the  chancery  of 
Heaven,  his-banner  cry  is,  “Dieu  et  mon  droit.”  But  again, 
the  crusades  sprang  from  France;  were  preached  there,  main- 
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tained  by  Frenchmen,  sanctioned  by  a  French  Pope  ;  the  name 
of  Frank,  which  had  now  compassed  both  races,  was  the  name 
by  pre-eminence  given  by  the  Romans  to  all  Western  Eu¬ 
ropeans.  Chivalry,  although  of  German  origin  owes  its  name, 
most  of  its  war  phrases,  and  how  much  of  its  romance  to  the 
transforming  touch  of  the  French  genius  for  adventure  and 
prowess  in  battle.  But  these  are  not  even  Frankish  phrases, 
nor  Frankish  thoughts  ;  no  they  spring  from  that  Gaulish 
race,  which- in  spite  of  their  humility,  serfdom,  oppression, 
have  stamped  their  Romanized  name  and  nature  upon  every 
being  and  every  institution  which  comes  within  its  grasp. 

We  have  spoken  of  Saxon  adventure  and  Saxon  success  ; 
that  race,  we  have  suggested  as  the  great  modern  nomad ; 
the  great  missionary  race  ;  not  destined  to  infuse  much  of  its 
spirit  or  institutions  into  continental  Europe,  although  these 
had  no  great  respect,  but  to  act  its  lofty  part  beyond  seas, 
and  to  reform  and  people  the  distant  countries  of  the  world. 
But  if  the  Gaulish  race  be  true  to  itself ;  what  may  we  not 
now  expect  from  their  own  soil,  if  in  the  day  of  their  humility 
they  could  by  the  will  of  a  monarch  subsidize  all  Europe  ;  now 
when  they  are  free,  for  Louis  Napoleon  is  but  an  accident  of 
oppression,  a  declining  ray  of  his  uncle’s  glory,  what  will  they 
not  achieve  ?  They  lead  the  van  in  science  ;  they  instruct  the 
world  in  art ;  and  with  the  lighter  refinements  of  fashion, 
potent  moral  instruments,  they  cover  the  globe.  The  phil¬ 
osophers  of  France  in  the  dangers  of  the  revolution,  like 
Archimedes  worked  out  their  problems,  until  the  tumbrel  came. 
Its  poets  like  Chenier,  sang  immortal  strains  until  the  death 
bell  tolled ;  its  reign  of  Blouse  after  revolutionary  times  told 
monarchy  how  precarious  was  its  seat  in  those  precincts  ;  its 
armies,  what  had  long  lain  silently  and  sadly  under  the  veil 
of  the  peninsula  and  unjustly  under  the  stigma  of  Waterloo 
threw  it  off  with  a  rush  and  a  shout,  and  a  success  at  the  Mal- 
akoff ;  the  day  is  passed  when  Jacques  Bonhomme  maybe 
derided  ;  the  day  has  come  when  he  is  to  be  respected  and 
feared  ;  his  temporizing  cry  has  been,  as  he  was  laughed  at 
by  Roman,  Goth  and  Frank,  just  what  his  triumphant  cry  is 
now,  “11  viva  hien  qui  viva  le  dernier. 

We  have  thus,  briefly  demonstrated,  that  the  ancient  race 
in  Gaul  was  Keltic  ;  that  it  became  completely  Romanized, 
after  the  conquest  of  Caesar ;  that  it  lay  supine  under  Goth 
and  Burgundian  and  Frank  ;  that  the  French  revolution  was 
its  marvellous  apparition,  after  so  many  centuries  of  bondage 
and  we  have  seen,  as  far  as  human  foresight  goes,  that  it  has 
the  elements  of  a  brilliant  future  in  its  own  hands. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  DECEASED  LUTHERAN  MINISTERS. 

LIII. 

Jacob  Miller,  D.  D. 

The  subject  of  the  present  sketch  was  born  December  11th 
1788,  in  Goshenhoppen,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.  The  place 
of  his  birth  was  one  of  the  most  intensely  German  districts 
in  the  Commonwealth  and  still  retains  this  characteristic. 
He  was  the  son  of  John  Jacob  and  Hannah  Miller,  and  was 
in  infancy  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  was  reared  under  religious 
influences,  in  accordance  with  the  views  and  practices  of  the 
Lutheran  Church.  On  reaching  a  suitable  age,  he  attended 
a  course  of  Catechetical  instruction,  conducted  by  his  Pas¬ 
tor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Geissenhainer  and,  by  the  rite  of  Confir¬ 
mation,  was  received  into  regular  communion  with  the  Church. 
His  youth  gave  promise  of  more  than  ordinary  success.  He 
exhibited  mental  strength,  peculiar  to  one  of  his  age,  and 
great  diligence  in  efforts  for  self-improvement.  His  deport¬ 
ment  was  so  exemplary  and  his  character  so  stable,  that  he 
attracted  the  notice  and  won  the  admiration  of  his  Pastor, 
who  evinced  a  strong  desire,  that  the  young  man  should  be 
educated  for  the  Christian  Ministry  and  encouraged  in  Lis 
preparation  for  the  work.  Having  obtained  the  consent  of 
his  father,  he  early  commenced  his  studies  with  Dr.  Geissen¬ 
hainer,  under  whose  direction  he  continued,  for  the  space 
of  five  years,  their  prosecution  faithfully  and  success¬ 
fully,  and  in  no  respect  dissappointing  the  high  expecta¬ 
tions,  which  had  been  entertained  in  reference  to  the  result. 
In  the  year  1808,  his  Preceptor,  having  received  and  accept¬ 
ed  a  call  to  the  city  of  New  York,  he  repaired  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  complete  his  Theological  studies,  and  placed  himself 
under  the  instruction  of  Drs.  Helmuth  and  Schmidt,  who, 
at  that  time,  had  charge  of  a  private  Seminary  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  candidates  for  the  ministry.* 

*This  institution  was  commenced  in  1785,  and  was  in  successful  oper¬ 
ation  about  twenty  years.  Here  at  an  early  period,  in  the  history  of 
our  Church,  were  educated  some  of  our  ablest  and  most  influential  min¬ 
isters. 
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On  the  removal  of  Dr.  Geissenhainer  to  New  York,  Mr. 
Miller,  although  he  had  not  yet  finished  his  course  of  study, 
received  a  unanimous  call  from  the  united  congregations  of 
Falkner  Swamp,  which  at  the  time  included  Goshenhoppen  and 
Boyer’s  Church.  This  call  may  be  regarded  as  an  evidence 
of  the  strong  hold  he  had  upon  the  affections  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  in  whose  midst  he  had  lived  all  his  life,  and  the  con¬ 
fidence  they  had  in  his  abilities  as  a  preacher.  He  consent¬ 
ed,  in  obedience  to  the  advice  of  his  Professors,  to  supply 
the  vacancy  temporarily,  and  to  fill  appointments,  once  in  four 
weeks,  until  the  completion  of  his  studies.  Soon  after  du¬ 
ring  the  same  year,  on  his  licensure  to  preach  the  Gospel  by 
the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  the  call  was  renewed,  which  he 
accepted  and,  at  once,  entered  upon  the  regular  discharge  of 
its  duties.  Here,  among  the  people  of  his  first  charge,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  and  the  friends  of  his 
youth  he  labored  for  twenty-one  years,  “not  only  with  accep¬ 
tance,”  says  the  record,  “but  with  profit.”  During  this  per¬ 
iod  Limerick  and  Schutz’s  were  added  to  the  charge. 

In  the  year  1829,  on  the  occasion  of  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlen¬ 
berg's*  resignation,  as  Pastor  of  Trinity  Church,  Reading, 

*Henry  A.  Muhlenberg,  D.  D.,  was  the  oldest  son  of  Henry  Ernestus 
Muhlenberg,  D.  D.,  and  grandson  of  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  D.  D., 
so  generally  recognized  as  the  Patriarch  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America.  He  was  born  in  Lancaster  in  the  year  1782  and  after  passing 
through  a  thorough  and  liberal  education,  he  commenced  his  Theologi¬ 
cal  studies  under  the  direction  of  his  uncle,  Rev.  Dr.  Kunze  of  New 
York.  In  1802  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Synod  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  immediately  received  and  accepted  a  call  from  the 
Church  at  Reading.  The  union,  thus  formed,  was  one  of  uninterrupted 
harmony,  for  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years.  He  also,  enjoyed  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  regard  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry.  He  filled  succes¬ 
sively  all  the  offices  in  the  ecclesiastical  body,  with  which  he  was  con¬ 
nected,  and  was  by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  the  Synod  retained  in  the 
Presidency,  so  long  as  the  Constitution  permitted.  In  the  year  1824, 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  conferred  upon  him  the  Doctorate  of 
Divinity. 

In  1827,  his  health,  having  become  impaired  by  the  sedentary  charac¬ 
ter  of  his  pursuits,  he  expressed  a  determination  to  withdraw  from  the 
active  duties  of  the  ministry  and  to  retire  to  a  residence  in  the  country. 
As  soon  as  the  fact  became  known,  the  attention  of  his  fellow-citizens 
was  immediately  directed  to  him  as  a  suitable  individual  to  represent 
them  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Urged  by  his  numerous 
friends  he  finally  acquiesced  in  the  nomination.  He  was  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Twenty-First  Congress  and  continued  to  occupy  a  seat  in  the 
body  for  nine  years,  with  credit  to  himself  and  honor  to  his  constituents. 
In  1837,  he  was  tendered  by  President  Van  Buren  a  position  in  the 
Cabinet,  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  subsequently  the  Mission  to  Rus¬ 
sia,  both  of  which  he  declined.  In  1838,  on  the  creation  of  the  Mission 
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Pa.,  he  was  unanimously  invited  to  become  his  successor,  but, 
as  he  did  not  desire  to  make  a  change  in  his  field  of  labor, 
being  veiy  much  attached  to  the  people  ,  whom  he  had  so 
long  served  and  believing  that  he  was  usefully  employed,  he 
returned  the  call.  Another  importunate  effort  was,  however, 
made  to  secure  his  services,  which  proved  successful.  After 
carefully  considering  the  question  and  conferring  with  friends, 
in  whose  judgment  he  had  reason  to  confide,  he  changed  his 
decision  and  yielded  his  personal  preference.  He  accordingly 
removed  to  Reading,  on  the  5th  of  May,  1829.  The  charge, 
at  the  time,  embraced  the  congregation  in  the  town,  together 
with  four  others  in  the  country,  viz.  Sinking-Spring,  Alsace, 
Spies  and  Schwarzwald.  He  regularly  preached  in  Reading 
on  the  morning  of  the  Lord’s  Day,  and  in  the  afternoon  in 
one  of  the  country  Churches,  and  for  some  years  he  officiated 
in  the  town,  in  an  alternate  evening  service  with  the  German 
Reformed  minister,  with  whom  he  sustained  the  most  friendly 
relations. 

During  Dr.  Miller’s  residence  at  Reading,  he  was  frequent¬ 
ly  invited  to  other  positions  in  the  Church,  more  eligible  and 
important,  but  he  had  no  disposition  again  to  sever  his  pasto¬ 
ral  relations.  He  was  very  much  attached  to  his  congrega¬ 
tions  and  he  knew  this  feeling  was  reciprocated  by  them. 
He  continued  their  Pastor  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
the  16th  of  May,  1850,  in  the  62nd  year  of  his  age  and  the 
42nd  of  his  ministry,  having  been  connected  with  each  of  his 
two  charges,  just  twenty-one  years.  His  health  had  been  in 
a  precarious  condition  for  about  a  year,  preceding  his  death. 
He  was  often  subject  to  attacks  of  vertigo,  one  of  which 
seized  him  in  the  pulpit  during  the  services,  preparatory  to 
the  Communion.  The  symptoms  seriously  alarmed  his 
friends,  and,  in  obedience  to  the  advice  of  his  Physician,  he 
suspended  his  official  duties  with  a  view  to  his  resuscitation. 
But  as  he  found  no  relief  and  the  prospects  of  his  permanent 
recovery  were  very  doubtful,  he  tendered  his  resignation  as 

to  Austria,  he  was  selected  by  the  Executive,  as  peculiarly  fitted  to  dis¬ 
charge  its  duties  and  was  unanimously  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  In 
1844,  he  was  nominated  as  a  candidate  for  the  Gubernatorial  Chair  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  during  the  canvass,  with  every  prospect  of  a  successful 
result,  he  was  stricken  down  by  the  hand  of  Death  to  the  grief  of  a  large 
circle  of  admiring  friends.  He  was  the  father  of  Hon.  Henry  A.  Muh¬ 
lenberg,  who  died  in  1854,  whilst  a  member  of  the  Thirty-Third  Con¬ 
gress,  and  of  H.  H.  Muhlenberg,  M.  D.,  so  highly  esteemed,  as  well  for 
liis  personal  character,  as  for  his  intelligent  and  liberal  efforts  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  interests  of  our  Church. 
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Pastor  with  the  expectation,  that  provision  would  immediately 
be  made  for  a  successor.  The  congregations,  however,  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  it.  He  was  therefore  continued  as  Pastor 
and  the  services  of  a  substitute  procured,  in  the  hope  that 
he  might  yet  be  able  to  resume  his  duties  ;  but  his  health 
gradually  declined  and  this  hope  was  dissipated.  Although 
his  illness  was  protracted  and  was  one  of  great  physical  suf¬ 
fering,  it  extorted  no  expressions  of  murmur  or  complaint  ; 
he  bore  his  pains  with  patience  and  Christian  resignation. 
He  was  submissive,  cheerful,  affectionate  and  happy,  answer- 
ering  words  of  inquiry,  expressing  devout  gratitude  to  his 
Heavenly  Father  for  the  many  mercies  he  enjoyed,  and  ad¬ 
monishing  those  around  him  to  be  strong  in  the  faith.  Con¬ 
scious  of  his  approaching  end,  he  reposed  with  comfort  and  joy 
on  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  welcomed  death  as 
the  entrance  into  that  world,  where  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  funeral,  the  long  procession  of 
mourners  testified  by  their  presence,  that  he  was  not  less 
lamented  in  the  community  as  a  citizen  than  as  a  Christian 
Pastor.  The  Church,  in  which  the  exercises  were  held,  was 
filled,  and  many  of  the  audience  were  deeply  affected  to  tears, 
as  a  touching  tribute  to  the  character  and  life  of  the  deceas¬ 
ed  was  presented  by  the  Minister  of  God,  in  a  tender  and 
impressive  discourse.  The  Rev.  Hr.  Demme,  delivered  the 
discourse  from  the  words,  “In  my  Father’s  house  are  many 
mansions  ;  if  it  were  not  so  I  would  have  told  you.  I  go  to 
prepare  a  place  for  you.  And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for 
you,  I  will  come  again  and  receive  you  unto  myself ;  that 
where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also.”  The  services  at  the 
altar  and  at  the  grave  were  performed  by  Rev.  C.  F.  Welden. 

Dr.  Miller  was  married  March  22nd  1813,  to  Anna  Maria, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gessenhainer.  From  this  union 
there  were  four  children,  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  The 
sons  had  claimed  much  of  the  attention  of  their  devoted 
father,  who  watched  over  their  interests,  intellectual  and 
moral,  with  rare  fidelity.  They  were  young  men  of  more 
than  ordinary  promise.  According  to  general  testimony 
they  were  model  children.  From  choice  they  were  all  three 
engaged  in  the  study  of  Theology,  and  were  anticipating  with 
delight  their  entrance  upon  the  work.  The  eldest,  however, 
took,  as  it  was  supposed,  a  severe  cold,  and  in  the  Spring  of 
1833,  only  a  few  months  before  the  meeting  of  Synod,  when 
he  intended  to  make  application  as  a  candidate,  just  as  he 
was  upon  the  threshold  of  the  sacred  office,  he  was  transfer- 
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red  to  the  upper  sanctuary.  Two  years  after,  the  second  also 
died  in  the  bloom  of  his  youth.  The  third,  and  only  re¬ 
maining  son,  who  was  also  designed  for  the  ministry,  now  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  his  father,  relinquishes  the 
study  of  Divinity,  and  directs  his  attention  to  the  medical 
profession  as  one  less  sedentary,  and  requiring  more  active 
exercise.  But  he,  too,  in  the  course  of  twTo  years,  fell  a  vic¬ 
tim  to  that  insidious  disease,  which  has  so  often  blasted  the 
fond  hopes  of  friends,  and  consigned  to  an  early  tomb  those 
whose  prospects  at  one  time  seemed  the  brightest.  The 
daughter,  Mrs.  E.  N.  Endlieh,  wife  of  John  Endlich,  Esq., 
late  United  States  Consul  to  Basle,  with  her  mother,  still 
survives. 

Dr.  Miller  was  a  man  of  marked,  unquestioned  ability. 
He  possessed  great  quickness  of  thought,  and  fine  powers 
of  discrimination.  His  natural  endowments,  it  is  generally 
admitted,  wrere  of  a  superior  order,  and  had  been  brought 
under  the  influence  of  careful  culture.  If  his  education  had 
not  been  of  so  private  a  character  and  in  earlier  life,  when 
his  opinions  were  in  a  formative  process,  he  had  mingled,  to 
a  greater  extent,  with  others  of  the  same  age  and  similar 
pursuits,  we  have  no  doubt,  it  would  have  been  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  him  ;  his  views  on  some  subjects  would  have  been 
greatly  modified,  and  the  results  of  his  life  rendered  more 
effective.  His  personal  appearance  was  striking,  such  as  to 
attract  and  command  attention  ;  his  high  expansive  forehead 
and  expressive,  penetrating  eye,  reminded  one  very 
much  of  Daniel  Webster.  He  would  certainly  have  shone 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  and  in  political  life  could  have  ex¬ 
ercised  an  unbounded  influence.  He  was  honored  in  1838, 
by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  with  the  Doctorate  of 
Divinity,  but  he  never  recognized,  or  used  the  degree.  Any 
other  title  than  that  of  Jacob  Miller ,  Lutheran  Minister , 
was  distasteful  to  him. 

As  a  preacher  he  occupied  a  front  rank  in  our  Ministry. 
His  exhibitions  of  the  truth  were  plain,  strong  and  practical  ; 
the  arrangement  of  his  subject,  always  lucid  and  logical, 
his  illustrations  clear,  and  the  matter  solid  and  edifying. 
His  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  earnest  and  impressive.  He 
was  gifted  with  powers  of  eloquence,  which  few  possess. 
His  Church  in  Reading  was  large,  but  it  was  always  well  filled, 
and  he  had  the  undivided  attention  of  his  auditory,  always 
averaging  from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand,  until  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  services.  We  remember,  on  a  certain  occa- 
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sion,  bearing  a  gentleman  of  intelligence  and  judgment 
remark,  that  he  had  never  heard  Dr.  Miller’s  equal  in  the 
pulpit,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Demme. 

He  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  love  of  his  people,  old  and 
young,  and  was  regarded  by  them  as  their  personal  friend  as 
well  as  their  Pastor.  It  was  his  regular  practice  to  visit  all 
his  members,  rich  and  poor,  at  least  once  a  year.  He  often 
said  that  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  if  he  wished  to  do  good 
must  have  an  acquaintance  with  his  whole  flock,  and  exer¬ 
cise  a  personal  influence  over  every  member.  He  appeared 
very  much  interested  in  the  youth  of  his  charge,  and  his 
Catechetical  instructions  made  a  deep  impression  upon  their 
minds.  “I  was,”  writes  an  intelligent  and  influential  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  Church,”  one  of  his  first  class  of  Catechumens, 
and  well  remember  the  interest,  with  which  I  listened  to  his 
instructions  and  explanations  of  the  Catechism  and  of  the 
principles  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.  His  Lectures 
were  adapted  to  the  simplest  capacity,  and  yet  so  clear  that 
the  impression  made  was  lasting.  His  arguments,  and  even 
on  many  points  his  very  words,  yet  remain  in  my  memory. 
If  any  thing  in  his  public  Lectures  was  not  understood,  and 
he  was  asked  privately  for  an  explanation,  it  was  given  with 
the  utmost  kindness,  and  so  thoroughly  that  it  could  not  be 
misunderstood.”  He  possessed  fine  social  qualities,  and, 
although  naturally  quiet  and  reserved,  and  to  some  apparently 
stern  and  rigid,  he  was  a  man  of  tender  heart  and  warm 
sympathies,  of  -a  frank,  genial  and  cheerful  disposition.  He 
was  enthusiastic  in  his  devotion  to  music.  When  a  lad,  it  is 
said,  he  frequently  rose  from  his  bed  at  midnight  and  prac¬ 
ticed  on  the  Piano  and  Yiolin,  until  the  day  dawned  upon 
him. 

Dr.  Miller  wielded  an  immense  influence.  In  whatever  po¬ 
sition  he  was  placed,  his  power  was  felt.  In  the  ecclesiastical 
body,  with  which  he  was  connected,  he  was  very  prominent. 
He  was  a  good  debater  and  an  able  leader.  If  any  measure 
was  to  be  carried,  it  was  deemed  important  to  secure  for  it  his 
countenance  and  support.  Yet  in  consequence  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar  views,  which  he  entertained  on  some  subjects,  he  did  not 
always  succeed.  His  friends  often  differed  from  him,  al¬ 
though  they  gave  him  all  credit  for  sincerity  and  honesty. 
He  was  a  man  of  strong  prejudices  and  his  memoir  is  instruc¬ 
tive,  as  it  illustrates  the  connexion  between  an  individual’s 
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early  and  subsequent  life.  Early  influences  and  associations 
often  give  tinge  or  character  to  our  whole  future. 

Quo  semel  est  imbuta  recens,  servabit  odorem 

Testa  din. 

One  of  his  strong  prejudices  was  seen  in  the  great  tenacious¬ 
ness,  with  which  he  clung  to  the  German  language,  and  his 
violent  opposition,  manifested  for  a  long  time,  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  English  into  the  services  of  the  sanctuary. 
Whilst  he  recognized  the  English  as  the  language  of  the 
land,  he  thought  all  persons  of  a  liberal  education,  especially 
those  of  German  extraction,  should  learn  and  speak  the  Ger¬ 
man,  as  excelling  the  English  in  copiousness,  clearness  and 
facility  for  expressing  ideas.  He  would  never  hear  the  lan¬ 
guage  disparaged  or  sneered  at  without  an  instant  rebuke, 
earnestly  offering  words  in  its  defence  and  successfully  si¬ 
lencing  those  who  ventured  the  attack.  Although  the  English 
was  used  in  his  family  and  he  spoke  it  with  great  fluency, 
with  only  a  slight  German  accent,  which  was  not  at  all  un¬ 
pleasant,  he  never  employed  it  in  any  public  service  or  official 
act.  The  German  Parochial  School,  connected  with  his 
Church,  would  have  been  kept  up  by  him,  if  it  had  been  at 
all  practicable,  but  the  times  were  against  him  ;  it  gradually 
declined  and  was  finally  abandoned.  Although  his  prejudices 
often  seemed  inveterate  and  his  opinions  fixed  and  positive, 
still  he  was  open  to  conviction.  He  was  ever  willing  to  have 
the  opposite  side  presented  and  defended,  and  to  furnish 
the  explanation  and  arguments  in  support  of  his  own  views. 
He  was  ready  to  abandon  his  ground,  when  it  was  shown  to 
be  erroneous.  When  he  was  fully  satisfied  that  the  young 
people  of  his  charge  were  growing  up  in  comparative  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  German,  and  that,  therefore,  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  could  not  properly  be  conveyed  to  them  in  that  language, 
he  at  once  yielded  his  judgment  and  consented  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  English  into  the  exercises  of  public  worship. 
He  also  exerted  his  influence  to  procure  the  services  of  an 
English  Pastor  as  a  colleague-*  with  whom  he  labored  in  har- 
mony  until  the  close  of  his  life. 

*Rev.  F.  A.  M.  Keller  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  as 
Colleague  Pastor,  1842.  We  remember,  soon  after  he  had  taken  charge, 
visiting  his  Sabbath  School,  numbering,  at  the  time,  over  six  hundred 
Scholars,  an  evidence  of  the  great  necessity  for  the  introduction  of  the 
English  language.  There  are  now  in  the  city  of  Reading  four  reg-  • 
ular  Lutheran  Churches,  viz  :  Trinity  Church ,  in  which  the  services  are 
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Dr.  Miller’s  strong  feeling  was  also  evinced  in  what  might 
be  regarded  as  an  undue  attachment  to  the  Church  of  his 
birth.  He  thought  it  for  superior,  in  its  doctrines  and  its 
government,  to  all  other  Churches.  He.  however,  never  for 
one  moment,  supposed  that  there  was  no  salvation  out  of  the 
Lutheran  Church.  He  did  not  exclude  other  religious  de¬ 
nominations  from  the  Christian  fold  or  maintain  that  their 
systems  did  not  possess  many  excellencies,  or  that  they  were 
deficient  in  opportunities  for  doing  good,  but  only  that  no 
Church  was  comparable  to  the  Church  of  the  Reformation. 
He  was  accustomed  to  say,  that  it  was  the  real  trunk,  that 
other  Churches  were  mere  branches,  and  the  Catholic  Church 
was  a  decayed  stem. 

He  was  also  an  uncompromising  opponent  of  the  General 
Synod  of  our  Church.  His  objection  to  it  was  based  princi¬ 
pally  upon  the  abuse  of  power  by  the  ecclesiastical  councils, 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church.  He  distrusted  human  na¬ 
ture.  He  had  witnessed  so  many  exhibitions  of  human 
frailty,  that  he  thought  such  bodies  might  be  used  as  a  mere 
scheme  for  religious  and  even  political  influence,  and  that 
ambitious  men,  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  own  sinister 
purposes,  might  sacrifice  the  Church  and  the  truth.  It  wras 
also  his  opinion  that  these  ecclesiastical  associations  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  freedom  of  the  congregations  and  destroyed 
much  of  their  independent  character.  In  his  views  of  Church 
government  he  was  very  much  of  a  Congregationalism  On 
every  occasion  he  advocated  the  most  ample,  individual  and 
congregational,  liberty,  consistent  with  religious  truth  and 
compatible  with  the  interests  of  the  Church.  He  was  also 
at  one  period  in  his  history  strongly  opposed  to  Theological 
Seminaries.  He  supposed  that  candidates  for  the  Christian 
Ministry  could  accomplish  more  in  private  study,  under  the 
direction  of  some  faithful  Pastor,  and  thus  more  readily  and 
successfully  acquire  the  practical  part  of  the  work.  But  on 
this  subject  his  views  underwent  a  change,  as  he  found  the 
number  of  ministers  could  not  be  adequately  multiplied  for 
the  wants  of  the  Church.  Still  he  did  not  favor  a  General 

exclusively  English,  of  which  Rev.  C.  Rightmever  is  Pastor;  St. 
Matthew' s  Church ,  also  English,  organized  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Schock  in  1841, 
of  which  Rev.  M.  Valentine  is  the  present  Pastor  ;  St.  James'  Church, 
established  in  1851  by  Rev.  F.  A.  M.  Keller,  the  present  Pastor,  in  which 
there  is  an  occasional  German  service;  and  St.  Johns ,  exclusively  Ger¬ 
man,  of  which  Rev.  J.  J.  Kiindig  is  Pastor. 
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Theological  Seminary.  He  preferred  confiding  the  care  of 
such  an  Institution  to  the  supervision  of  the  District 
Synod,  which  should  be  responsible  for  its  proper  manage¬ 
ment  and  carefully  guard  its  interests.  He  did  not  sympa¬ 
thize  with  our  Church,  or  with  his  own  Synod,  in  efforts  put 
forth  on  behalf  of  the  cause  of  Foreign  Missions.  He 
thought,  that,  as  a  Church,  we  were  not  yet  prepared  for  the 
work,  that  the  multitudes  of  German  immigrants,  brought 
to  our  very  door,.  had  the  strongest  claims  upon  our  atten¬ 
tion.  Although  strictly  temperate  himself,  he  did  not  look 
with  favor  upon  Temperance  Societies.  He  had  no  confi¬ 
dence  in  Associations  or  any  organization,  which  proposed  to 
operate  independently  of  the  Church.  He  supposed  that  all 
such  efforts  would  be  unavailing,  productive  of  no  perma¬ 
nent  benefit.  Fie  did  not  approve  of  Protracted  meetings, 
nor  did  he  ever  hold  public  religious  services  during  the  week, 
except  on  the  Festivals,  appointed  by  the  Church.  He  was 
also  violently  opposed  to  religious  Fairs  so  fashionable,  some 
years  ago,  in  many  of  the  Churches.  On  some  of  these  points, 
however,  his  sentiments  were  considerably  modified  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life. 

Dr.  Miller  was,  as  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been 
said,  a  man  of  very  positive  character,  great  firmness,  and  of 
a  strong,  energetic  will.  He  never  compromised  that  which 
he  supposed  was  right.  Nothing  could  drive  him  from  his 
opinions,  when  once  formed,  except  conviction. 

“Uumoved 

Unshaken,  unseduced,  nnterrified” 

he  was  bold  and  fearless  in  the  maintenance  of  his  position. 
It  was  no  spirit  of  defiance,  but  a  calm  decision  of  character, 
which  attracted  the  admiration,  even  of  those  who  felt  com¬ 
pelled  to  differ  from  him  in  sentiment.  Strange  and  incon¬ 
sistent  as  it  may  seem,  he  was,  in  many  respects,  also  a  very 
timid  man.  He  never  entered  the  pulpit  without  great  trep¬ 
idation  and  fear,  although  as  a  preacher  he  was  so  much  of  a 
favorite  and  always  secured  attention.  He  sustained  an  un¬ 
sullied  character,  and  is  represented  by  those,  who  knew  him 
intimately,  as  being  truly  conscientious  and  upright,  punctil¬ 
ious  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty,  incumbent  upon  him,  and 
executing  with  unswerving  fidelity  whatever  trust  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  charge.  He  was  a  man  of  unostentatious  be¬ 
nevolence,  animated  in  his  intercourse  with  those,  to  whom  he 
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was  attached  by  the  most  untiring  kindness.  His  congrega¬ 
tion,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  regarded  his  loss  as  irrepara¬ 
ble.  “They  felt,”  writes  one  who  knew  him  well,  “as  if  they 
would  never  again  be  supplied  with  a  shepherd ;  for  in  the 
affectionate  hearts  of  his  flock,  every  other  one  was  compared 
with  him  and  found  deficient.  He  will  never  be  forgotten 
or  cease  to  be  loved  by  those,  who  enjoyed  his  friendship  or 
sat  under  his  ministry.” 


LIY. 

Frederick  Ruthrauff 

was  born  on  the  25th  of  October,  1796,  at  Greencastle, 
Franklin  Co.,  Pa.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Ruth¬ 
rauff,  an  evangelical  and  devoted  Minister  of  the  Gospel, 
who  for  many  years  preached  in  Greencastle  and  the  vicinity, 
with  great  fidelity  apd  success.*  His  mother’s  maiden  name 
was  Ann  Maria  Hamme.  His  parents,  according  to  his  own 
testimony,  endeavored  faithfully  to  train  their  children  in  the 
way  they  should  go.  “They  were,’’  he  says,  “pious,  kind 
and  affectionate,  but  rigid  in  their  discipline.”  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  attended  a  course  of  Catechetical  instruction,  con¬ 
ducted  by  his  father,  the  good  impressions  of  which  were 
never  effaced  from  his  mind.  “Although  the  truth,”  he  re¬ 
marks,  “was,  for  a  season,  obscured  by  youthful  follies  and 
love  of  the  world  and  its  pleasures,  my  conscience  remained 
a  faithful  monitor,  and  often  severely  rebuked  me.  Though 
I  lived  in  sin,  yet  I  was  mercifully  restrained  from  becoming 
entirely  enslaved  to  its  power.”  He  continued  to  observe 
the  habit  of  reading  the  Scriptures  and  of  secret  prayer, 
which  had  been  taught  him  in  his  youth.  The  spark  of 
grace  seemed  to  remain  unextinguished  in  his  heart,  which 
subsequently  kindled  into  a  glowing  flame  and  animated  his 
whole  life. 

In  his  childhood,  whilst  under  the  paternal  roof,  he  labored 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  mill,  belonging  to  his  father.  On 
leaving  home,  in  the  expectation  of  preparing  for  the  mer¬ 
cantile  business,  he  was  for  a  time  in  a  store,  first  at  Martins- 
burg,  Ya.,  and  then  in  his  native  place.  Subsequently  his 
plans  were  changed,  and  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to 
the  medical  profession.  An  older  brother,  having  removed 
to  Washington  Pa.,  he  became  a  member  of  his  family,  and 

*See  Evangelical  Review,  Yol.  IX,  p,  384 
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in  the  year  1818,  entered  Washington  College  as  a  student. 
Here  he  remained  two  years.  During  his  connection  with 
the  Institution  he  suffered  from  a  severe  attack  of  sickness, 
and  very  little  hope  was  entertained  of  his  recovery.  His 
spiritual  condition  arrested  his  serious  attention.  He  was 
visited  by  Rev.  Drs.  Wiley  and  Brown,  who  were  faithful  in 
their  ministrations  to  his  soul.  The  disease,  however,  took 
a  favorable  turn.  With  a  vigorous  constitution  his  system 
rallied,  and  he  was  speedily  restored  to  health.  But  with  his 
recovery  his  religious  impressions  vanished,  and  his  good 
resolutions  were  forgotten.  Still,  God  did  not  abandon  him. 
He  was  a  child  of  the  covenant,  the  subject  of  frequent 
and  importunate  prayer,  “a  chosen  vessel,”  designed,  in  the 
Providence  of  God,  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  many  people. 
Soon  after,  during  the  delivery  of  a  pungent  and  heart¬ 
searching  discourse  in  the  College  Chapel,  by  President 
Wiley,  he  was  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  perilous  condition, 
his  guilt  in  trifling  with  serious  things,  and  his  exposure  to 
the  Divine  wrath.  The  truth  entered  his  soul  like  a  barbed 
arrow.  He  determined  to  surrender  his  heart  to  the  Lord, 
and  to  commence  a  new  life  in  Christ  Jesus.  He  went  to 
his  room,  addressed  his  brother  Jonathan,*  who  was  also 
now  a  member  of  the  Institution,  on  the  subject  of  their  sal¬ 
vation,  and  added,  that  “unless  they  repented  and  turned  to 
God,  they  would  both  perish.”  The  result  was  that  they 
entered  into  a  vow,  that  they  would  begin  the  service  of  God 
at  once  by  erecting  an  altar  of  prayer  in  their  room  to  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  This  was  the  commencement  of  his  re¬ 
ligious  life.  At  length  he  came  to  a  perception  of  grace, 
free  and  boundless,  through  a  crucified  Redeemer,  clung  re¬ 
joicingly  to  it,  appropriated  the  Gospel  with  its  soothing 
words  and  heavenly  promises,  and  enjoyed  that  peace  of 
God  “which  passeth  all  understanding.”  He  felt  that  he  was 
a  new  creature.  “It  was,”  he  writes,  nearly  fifty  years  after, 
on  referring  to  this  period,  “like  the  dawning  of  the  morning, 
some  rays  of  light  darting  through  clouds  of  ignorance, 
doubt  and  infirmity  ;  and  amidst  many  vicissitudes  in  my 
religious  experience,  I  must  bear  my  testimony  to  the  fidelity 
of  my  covenant  God,  and  the  matchless  grace  of  my  Saviour. 
Indeed  if  any  one,  who  was  ever  permitted  to  record  his 
name  among  the  followers  of  Christ,  has  reason  to  sing — 

*See  Reminiscences  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Ruthrauff,  Evangelical  Review, 
Vol.  IX  p,  390. 
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“ 0  !  to  grace  how  great  a  debtor 
Daily  I’m  constrained  to  be  1” 
it  is  the  writer  of  these  lines.” 

This  change  in  the  views  and  feelings  of  young  Ruthrauff 
exerted  an  influence  upon  his  future  plans  and  career*  “It 
was  indeed,  “he  remarks,”  the  day  of  small  things  in  the 
development,  which  gave  a  new  direction  to  my  whole  life.” 
He  now  gives  up  the  idea  of  studying  medicine,  and  with  the 
consecration  of  his  affections  to  the  service  of  the  Redeemer, 
he  resolves  thenceforward  to  devote  all  his  powers  to  the 
ministry  of  reconciliation,  to  carry  into  execution  a  desire  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  which  many  years  before  had  been  awaken¬ 
ed  in  his  breast  on  a  certain  occasion,  whilst  listening  to  a 
young  man,  urging  upon  his  hearers  the  claims  of  religion. 
In  consequence  of  his  father’s  embarrassed  pecuniary  re¬ 
sources,  he  was  not  permitted  to  complete  his  collegiate  edu¬ 
cation.  He  therefore,  immediately,  in  the  year  1820,  com¬ 
menced  his  Theological  course,  under  the  direction  of  J.  G. 
Lochman,  D.  D.*  whose  reputation  as  a  successful  instructor 
brought  to  his  residence  candidates  for  the  ministry  from  all 
parts  of  the  Church.  To  his  venerable  preceptor  he  evinced, 
till  the  last,  the  most  cordial  attachment,  and  frequently 
spoke  of  his  valuable  instructions.  “The  Doctor,”  he  writes, 
“was  interested  in  his  work.  He  was  a  father  to  us  all,  al¬ 
ways  pleasant  and  communicative.  He  was  easily  approach¬ 
ed,  patient,  ever  ready  to  solve  our  difficulties,  and  devote  his 
time  cheerfully  to  us.  His  benevolent  countenance  and  warm 
heart  attracted  his  students  to  him.”  He  continued  his  The¬ 
ological  studies  for  two  years,  when  he  made  application  for 
licensure  to  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  Synod,  convened  at 
Cumberland  in  1822.  Being  unable  to  attend  the  meeting,  in 
consequence  of  an  attack  of  fever,  the  Synod  appointed  a 
committee,  composed  of  Drs.  B.  Kurtz  and  D.  F.  Schaeffer, 
who  subsequently  examined  him  at  Hagerstown,  and  invested 
him  with  ministerial  authority.  Having  received  a  call  to 
the  Williamsport  charge,  he  soon  entered  upon  the  discharge 
of  his  pastoral  duties.  This  was  to  him  an  important  field 
of  labor,  rich  in  experience  and  profitable  in  instruction. 
He  refers  to  the  pleasant  Conference  meetings,  which  were 
held  during  his  connection  with  this  charge,  in  which  were 
united  Dr.  B.  Kurtz,  then  Pastor  at  Hagerstown,  Dr.  C.  P. 
Krauth,  of  Martinsburg,  Rev.  A.  Reck,  of  Winchester,  and 
Rev.  J.  Winter,  of  Gerardstown,  Va.  He  speaks  of  these 

*See  sketch  of  Rev.  Dr.  Luckman,  Evangelical  Review,  Yol.  VI  p,  15. 
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brethren  as  being  of  one  mind,  and  engaged  in  earnest  effort 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Church  and  their  own  spiritual 
improvement.  “We  would  come  together,”  he  says,  “every 
six  weeks  and  spend  several  days  in  preaching  and  discussing 
pastoral  questions.”  In  the  Spring  of  1826,  he  removed  to 
Hagerstown  and,  in  connection  with  Rev.  J.  Medtard,  sup¬ 
plied  Rev.  Dr.  Kurtz’s  place,  during  his  absence  in  Europe, 
on  an  agency  for  the  Theological  Seminary,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 
Here  he  remained,  until  the  close  of  the  year  1827,  when  he 
accepted  a  call  to  Lancaster  county,  which  at  the  time  em¬ 
braced  the  congregations  at  Mavtown,  Marietta,  Elizabethtown 
and  Mount  Joy.  From  this  charge  he  was  called  to  Gettys¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  May,  1832,  where  he  continued  as  Pastor,  just 
four  years.  His  next  charge  was  in  Chester  county,  where  his 
ministry  extended  over  a  space  of  seven  years,  and  was 
crowned  with  the  most  abundant  success.  At  the  time  of  his 
leaving  this  field  of  labor,  an  old  Quaker  preacher,  residing 
in  the  neighborhood,  remarked,  that  friend  Ruthrauff,  by  his 
faithful  labors,  had  brought  about  a  greater  reformation 
among  the  people,  than  he  supposed  could  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  during  the  space  of  fifty  years.  The  influence  of  his 
labors  here  is  still  seen  in  all  the  congregations,  and  his 
memory  cherished  in  affectionate  remembrance.  He  often 
encountered  the  most  violent  opposition  in  his  efforts  to  ele¬ 
vate  the  standard  of  piety  and  to  promote  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Temperance  Reformation.  Never  perhaps 
did  malignity  exhibit  greater  bitterness  than  in  its  attacks 
upon  this  man,  because  of  his  fearless  discharge  of  duty. 
He  was,  however,  surrounded  by  warm,  devoted  friends,  who 
appreciated  his  services.  Tn  the  Spring  of  1843,  he  accept¬ 
ed  a  call  to  Manchester,  Md.,  where  he  was  engaged  about 
two  years.  Thence  he  was  transferred  to  Milton,  Pa.  In 

this  field  he  labored  for  nearly  six  years  with  much 

•/  •/ 

acceptance.  He  added  to  the  Church  a  large  number  of 
members,  many  of  whom  are  still  among  the  most  devoted 
and  active  in  the  Church  ;  several  of  the  accessions  were 
from  Roman  Catholic  families.  He  resigned  this  charge  in 
1850,  and  was  then  successively  located  at  Loysville,  Pa., 
Centreville,  Pa.,  Mifflinburg,  Pa.,  Wrightsville,  Pa.,  and 
Littlestown,  Pa.,  his  residence  at  each  of  these  places  avera¬ 
ging  not  quite  two  years.  In  the  Fall  of  1858,  he  received 
and  accepted  a  call  to  Worthington,  Pa.,  where  he  closed  his 
earthly  labors,  September,  18th  1859,  in  the  63d  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  38th  of  his  Ministry.  He  died  after  a  brief 
illness.  He  was  attacked  with  asthma  on  Monday  ;  the  next 
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day  he  seemed  quite  ill  and  thought  he  would  not  recover. 
He  spoke  calmly  of  his  approaching  end,  and  expressed  a 
perfect  willingness  to  die,  if  it  were  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord. 
He  felt  as  if  he  could  confidently  commit  his  family  to  his 
covenant-keeping  Father,  who  had  always  taken  care  of  him. 
“In  a  review  of  his  past  life,”  he  said,  “he  was  deeply  sensi¬ 
ble  of  his  many  imperfections  and  short  comings,  that  he  was 
a  poor  weak  vessel,  yet  it  was  a  source  of  comfort  to  him  to 
know,  that  his  labors  in  the  Lord  had  not  been  in  vain,  and 
that  some,  who  had  been  brought,  through  his  instrumentality 
under  God,  into  the  kingdom,  were  now  waiting  to  receive  him 
on  the  other  shore.”  From  Thursday  he  seemed  to  improve, 
and  on  Saturday  was  apparently  quite  well.  He  proposed 
to  fill  his  regular  appointments  on  the  following  day.  At 
evening  worship,  the  services  were  unusually  protracted  ;  he 
sang  and  prayed  with  deep  fervor  and  great  earnestness. 
He  remarked  before  retiring,  that  he  felt  so  well.  But  about 
two  o’clock,  disease  again  suddenly  attacked  him  and  at  nine 
on  Sabbath  morning,  his  vital  energies  were  exhausted,  his 
manly  form  yielded,  and  his  emancipated  spirit,  released  from 
its  tenement  of  clay,  ascended  to  join  the  sacramental  host 
of  God’s  elect.  So  quietly  and  peacefully  did  he  pass  away, 
that  one  could  readily  adopt  the  sentiment  of  the  poet : 

“There  is  no  death  ;  what  seems  such  is  transition, 

The  life  of  mortal  breath 

Is  but  the  suburb  of  that  life  elysian, 

Whose  portals  we  call  death.” 

The  people  at  Worthington  had  become  devotedly  attached 
to  him  and  mourned  with  sincere  sorrow  his  early  removal 
from  them.  The  funeral  services,  notwithstanding  the  inclem¬ 
ency  of  the  weather,  were  largely  attended.  The  exercises 
were  conducted  by  Rev.  Messrs.  G.  A.  Reichert,  L.  M. 
Kuhns,  A.  C.  Ehrenfeld,  J.  Wright  and  M.  Schweigert.  Mr. 
Reichert  delivered  a  discourse  in  German,  from  the  words, 
“Remember  them  which  have  the  rule  over  you,  who  have 
spoken  unto  you  the  word  of  God  :  whose  faith  follow,  con¬ 
sidering  the  end  of  their  conversation :  Jesus  Christ  the 
same  yesterday  and  to-day  and  forever  ;”  and  Mr.  Kuhns  in 
English,  from  that  beautiful  passage,  “I  have  fought  a  good 
fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith  ;  hence¬ 
forth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which 
the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day, 
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and  not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all  them  also  that  love  his  ap¬ 
pearing.” 

The  remains  of  Mr.  Ruthrauff  lay,  for  some  time,  interred 
in  the  grave-yard  at  Worthington,  but,  a  year  ago,  they  were 
removed  to  the  cemetery  at  Milton,  which  had  been,  for  some 
time,  the  scene  of  his  labors  and  is  now  the  home  of  his  family. 
A  plain  white  stone,  with  the  simple  inscription  of  his  name, 
and  the  date  of  his  birth  and  death,  marks  his  final  resting 
place. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Zeig- 
ler  of  Harrisburg,  in  November  1822,  who,  with  five  chil¬ 
dren,  four  daughters  and  one  son  with  the  ministry  in  view, 
still  survives. 

Mr.  Ruthrauff  was  extensively  and  favorably  known 
throughout  the  Church,  and  his  death  -was  an  occasion  of 
general  regret.  The  Synod  of  East  and  W est  Pennsylvania, 
with  both  of  which  he  had  been  connected  at  different  periods 
in  his  ministry,  convening  soon  after  his  death,  unanimously 
adopted  resolutions,  indicative  of  their  strong  confidence  in 
his  character  and  appreciative  of  the  important  services  he 
had  rendered  the  Church.  They  refer  to  his  “unfeigned 
piety,  his  earnest  zeal,  his  active  and  faithful  efforts  and  his 
sincere  devotion  to  the  interests  of  our  beloved  Zion;”  they 
speak  of  him  “as  the  fearless  preacher,  the  successful  instruc¬ 
tor  of  the  young,  the  faithful  pastor,  the  advocate  of  vital 
godliness,  the  man  of  undoubted  integrity.”  Even  those, 
who  differed  most  from  him  in  sentiment,  and  were  most 
ready  to  detect  any  frailties,  that  seemed  to  cling  to  him, 
acknowledged,  that  he  was  a  good  man,  earnestly  devoted  to 
the  work,  to  which  .he  had  consecrated  his  life,  and  desirous 
of  advancing  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness. 

From  our  own  recollection  and  the  testimony  of  others  we 
are  disposed  to  place,  as  the  most  prominent  among  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  Mr.  Ruthrauff,  his  deep,  unaffected  and  pro¬ 
gressive  piety.  He  was  strong  in  faith  and  full  of  hope. 
His  life  was  consistent  with  his  principles  and  given  up  to 
much  prayer  and  meditation.  “I  always  felt  stimulated,” 
writes  a  ministerial  brother,  “by  personal  intercourse  with 
him  to  become  a  better  man  and  a  more  devoted  Christian.” 
“He  was  always,”  says  another,  “who  was  intimately  associ¬ 
ated  with  him,  “wholly  consecrated  to  the  service  of  his  Mas¬ 
ter.  His  walk  and  conversation  gave  clear  evidence,  that  he 
was  a  good  man  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.”  He  was 
entirely  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  with  which  no 
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other  objects  were  permitted  to  interfere.  His  highest  aim 
was  to  lead  sinners  to  Christ  and  build  up  saints  in  their 
faith.  “I  believe,”  writes  one  of  his  spiritual  children,  who 
is  now  connected  with  our  ministry,  “that  love  to  God  and 
zeal  for  his  cause  wrere  eminently  the  governing  motives  of 
his  life.  He  always  exhibited  the  same  devotional  spirit,  the 
same  love  to  Christ  and  his  kingdom,  the  same  ardent  long¬ 
ing  for  the  salvation  of  sinners  and  the  edification  of  the 
flock  of  Christ.” 

As  a  preacher  he  was  earnest,  deeply  spiritual  and  practi¬ 
cal.  “He  was,”  says  Dr.  Kurtz,  “a  sound  theologian  and 
an  able  sermonizer.  His  sermons  were  systematic  and  thor¬ 
oughly  imbued  with  Gospel  truth.”  His  language  was  sim¬ 
ple,  from  choice  and  cultivation,  that  of  the  people;  his  man¬ 
ner  solemn,  his  defense  of  the  truth  fearless,  his  exhortations 
powerful  and  effective.  His  appeals  were  very  pointed  and 
his  rebukes  often  withering.  Passing  events  and  striking  in¬ 
cidents  were  employed  by  him,  as  illustrations  in  his  discour¬ 
ses,  with  happy  effect.  The  truth  produced  an  impression 
upon  the  heart,  and  the  conversions  under  his  ministry  were 
numerous.  “He  preached,”  writes  one  who  frequently  listen¬ 
ed  to  him,  “the  whole  counsel  of  God.  I  think  I  can  yet 
hear  his  clarion  voice,  thundering  forth  the  appeals  of  God’s 
word  against  the  finally  impenitent,  and  pleading  with  them 
to  flee  the  wrath  to  come;  then  in  the  most  tender  accents, 
assuring  his  hearers,  if  they  would  repent,  they  would  find 
mercy.  With  paternal  solicitude  he  labored  to  bring  Chris¬ 
tians  nearer  the  cross  and  lead  them  to  higher  attainments  in 
the  Divine  life.  How  his  own  heart  seemed  moved,  and  the 
tears  would  start  in  his  eyes,  when  he  spoke  of  the  love  of 
God  !  He  delighted  to  dwell  upon  ‘Jesus  and  him  crucified,’ 
as  his  great  theme  in  the  pulpit.”  As  an  illustration,  not 
only  of  his  idea  of  what  constituted  the  proper  kind  of  preach¬ 
ing,  but  of  the  character  of  the  man,  the  following  incident 
may  not  be  uninteresting.  There  was  a  certain  minister, 
from  whose  sermons  he  had,  at  one  time,  derived  great  bene¬ 
fit,  but  who,  at  a  later  period,  had  very  much  departed  from 
the  plain,  simple  mode  of  presenting  the  Gospel,  which  he 
had  adopted  at  the  commencement  of  his  ministry.  Mr.  R. 
had  not  heard  him  for  many  years.  An  opportunity  hav¬ 
ing  once  more  offered,  he  gladly  embraced  it.  But  how 
great  his  surprise  and  disappointment  to  find  his  manner  and 
style  so  much  changed.  Meeting  him  the  next  morning  he 
addressed  him  thus,  “Dear  Brother,  last  night  I  went  to  hear 
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you  preach  with  the  expectation  of  having  my  bread  butter¬ 
ed  on  both  sides,  as  I  had,  on  former  occasions,  but  alas  !  I 
got  butter  on  neither  side  —  it  was  hard  crust !”  He  preach¬ 
ed  with  acceptance  in  the  German  as  well  as  in  the  English 
language.  In  the  former  he  was  regarded  by  many  as  quite 
eloquent  and  often  powerful.  “His  full,  strong  voice,  forci¬ 
ble  emphasis  and  commanding  appearance,”  writes  one  of 
our  ministers,  “gave  that  degree  of  life  to  his  pulpit  efforts, 
which  always  secured  attention.  I  have  never  heard  any 
man  preach,  who  has  answered  to  my  ideal  of  Luther  in  the 
pulpit  more  than  Mr.  Ruthrauff.”  At  the  commencement  of 
his  ministry,  he  wrote  out  his  sermons  in  full  and  read  them. 
He  subsequently  changed  his  practice,  and  preached  merely 
from  a  skeleton,  without  the  manuscript.  His  prayers  were 
characterized  by  great  fervor  ;  they  were  often  overpowering 
and  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  hearer. 

As  a  Catechist,  Mr.  Ruthrauff  possessed  great  ability. 
Here  he  was  always  at  home.  He  was  ever  successful  in 
illustrating  and  enforcing  the  great  truths  of  religion.  “I 
have  never  known  any  one  to  equal  him,”  says  a  communica¬ 
tion  now  lying  on  our  table,  “in  catechising.  He  was  plain, 
simple,  familiar,  earnest  and  pathetic.  He  dwelt  distinctly 
upon  the  doctrinal,  practical  and  experimental  parts  of  re¬ 
ligion.  His  lectures  were  a  complete  system  of  Divinity, 
adapted  to  the  youthful  mind.  Subsequently  when  I  studied 
theology,  as  a  science,  I  found  that  one  of  the  very  best 
preparations,  which  I  had,  was  the  course  of  catechetical  in¬ 
struction,  which  I  received  from  the  lips  of  this  faithful  pas¬ 
tor.”  He  always  placed  a  very  high  estimate  upon  this  de¬ 
partment  of  Christian  labor,  and  often  seemed  to  regret,  that 
it  was  so  much  neglected  by  many  of  our  ministers,  or  its 
duties  so  superficially  performed.  On  one  occasion,  as  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  East  Pennsylvania  Synod,  in  his  official  Report, 
he  used  the  following  emphatic  language  :  “I  would  here  call 
your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  expressing  our  views  on 
the  subject  of  catechetical  instruction,  previous  to  Confirma¬ 
tion.  This  usage  we  consider  one  of  the  glories  of  our  Zion, 
and  in  the  hands  of  converted  and  faithful  Pastors,  it  affords 
the  best  opportunity  of  leading  men  to  a  saving  acquaintance 
with  the  Saviour  of  sinners.  The  faithful  performance  of 
this  duty  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance.”  In  sea¬ 
sons  of  affliction,  at  the  sick-couch  and  in  his  counsels  to 
awakened  souls,  he  is  said  to  have  been  very  happy,  so  sym- 
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pathetic  and  kind,  so  full  of  love  and  instruction.  He  was 
also  the  devoted  friend  of  genuine  revivals  of  religion  and  of 
active  efforts  to  promote  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  yet  he 
never  evinced  anything  like  sympathy  with  fanaticism  or  ap¬ 
proved  of  disorder,  connected  with  the  services  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary.  Even  those,  who  felt  unwilling  to  endorse  some  of  the 
measures  which  he  adopted  during  seasons  of  religious  awak¬ 
ening,  were  always  satisfied  as  to  his  sincerity,  and  cordially 
admitted,  that  he  acted  consistently  with  his  principles  and 
was  influenced  by  an  ardent  desire  to  do  good. 

Mr.  Ruthrauff  always  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the 
young  men  of  his  charge,  especially  in  directing  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Ministry.  He  invariably  submitted  the  question 
to  all  of  promising  talents  and  piety,  earnestly  urging  them 
to  a  prayerful  consideration  of  the  subject,  so  that  they 
might  ascertain  what  God’s  will  was  in  reference  to  them. 
There  are  now  many,  preaching  the  Gospel  in  different  parts 
of  the  Church,  who  were  brought  under  the  influence  of  Di¬ 
vine  truth,  and  introduced  into  the  sacred  office,  through  his 
instrumentality.  He  was  also  a  faithful  and  uncompromi¬ 
sing  advocate  of  the  Temperance  Reform,  at  a  time  too, 
when  it  was  unpopular  to  espouse  the  cause.  He  was  in 
several  sections  of  the  country,  one  of  its  pioneers.  When 
he  was  once  convinced  that  he  was  in  the  path  of  duty, 
there  was  nothing  which  could  divert  or  seduce  him  from 
his  purpose.  The  threats  and  persecutions  of  those,  who 
were  opposed  to  him,  never  intimidated  him.  He  was  con¬ 
scientious  and  courageous,  bold  as  a  lion  in  the  presentation 
of  the  truth.  He  was  very  firm  in  carrying  out  his  honest 
convictions,  and  this  sometimes  made  him  appear  imperious 
and  overbearing.  Yet  inconsistent  as  it  may  seem,  he 
was  very  diffident  of  his  own  powers,  and  was  ever  rea¬ 
dy  to  examine  and  weigh  the  reasons,  which  favored 
the  other  side  of  the  question.  Although  his  manner  some¬ 
times  seemed  harsh,  and  his  language  severe,  he  was  at 
heart  as  tender  as  a  child,  and  possessed  great  gentleness 
of  disposition.  He  was  strongly  attached  to  his  friends,  and 
they,  in  turn,  were  most  devoted  to  him.  He  had  the  facul¬ 
ty  of  inspiring  confidence,  and  of  awakening  the  warmest 
esteem.  Often,  too,  he  excited  the  most  bitter  hostility. 
He  had  strong  prejudices.  His  was  no  negative  character. 
There  were  in  his  composition  some  strong,  affirmative  points,, 
and  these  would  naturally  arouse  opposition.  His  course, 
too,  was  perhaps  not  always  the  most  judicious.  When  his 
efforts  were,  however,  well  intended,  they  were  often  misun- 
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derstood,  his  words  misinterpreted,  and  his  character  assailed. 
He  lacked  administrative  power.  He  was  deficient  in  tact. 
He  would  never  have  made  a  good  General.  He  possessed 
a  very  transparent  character.  He  was  free  and  open,  and 
always  candid  in  the  expression  of  his  sentiments.  There 
was  in  him  no  deception,  no  concealment  of  purpose.  He 
never  pursued  a  serpentine  course.  He  could  not  manoeuvre. 
He  spoke  just  as  he  thought,  and  thought  as  he  spoke.  No 
one  ever  even  suspected  him  of  duplicity.  "When  he  encoun¬ 
tered  difficulties  in  his  pastoral  relations,  and  observed  any 
disaffection  among  his  people,  or  had  reason  to  suppose  that 
his  influence  was  diminishing,  he  immediately  sought  a 
change.  Sometimes,  it  may  be,  he  was  precipitate  in  his 
decision,  but  he  thought  otherwise.  He  imsgined  another 
might  succeed  him,  and  be  more  useful  to  the  congregation. 
On  one  occasion,  when  allusion  was  made  to  the  itinerant 
character  of  his  ministry,  his  reply  was,  “That  the  Lord  w^as 
using  him  as  an  ice-boat,  to  break  the  way  for  others.” 
Wherever  he  labored,  he  did  good.  We  have  the  united  tes¬ 
timony  of  several,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  different  charges, 
“that  they  reaped  much  of  the  fruit  of  his  labors.”  The 
results  of  his  ministry  were  everywhere  perceptible.  The 
most  wonderful  changes  on  the  subject  of  religion  were 
effected.  Even  in  those  places  where  the  tongue  of  slander 
was  most  busy  in  efforts  to  injure  his  character,  and  the  most 
malicious  reports  were  put  in  circulation,  to  blast  his  reputa¬ 
tion,  he  triumphed  over  his  enemies,  and  lived  to  see  those, 
who  had  been  most  violent  in  their  opposition  to  him,  confess 
the  injustice  they  had  done  him. 

“Virtue  may  be  assailed,  but  never  hurt, 

Surprised  by  unjust  force,  but  not  enthralled  ; 

Yes,  even  that,  which  mischief  meant  most  harm, 

Shall  in  the  happy  trial  prove  most  glorv/’ 

Mr.  Ruthrauff  was  never  regarded  as  a  man  of  great  learn¬ 
ing.  As  a  scholar  he  did  not  take  the  highest  rank  in  the 
Ministry.  He  had  not  the  same  opportunities  for  mental 
training,  which  are  now  afforded  candidates  for  the  Ministry- 
in  our  Church,  although  at  the  time  of  his  licensure  he  was 
considered  well  prepared  for  the  work.  After  his  introduction 
into  the  sacred  office,  his  labors  were  so  extensive  and  ardu¬ 
ous,  as  to  allow  little  leisure  for  studious  effort  ;  yet  he 
possessed  a  well-balanced  mind,  a  large  share  of  good  com¬ 
mon  sense,  and  had  made  very  respectable  attainments. 
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His  experience  and  observation  were  the  great  sources,  from 
which  he  drew  much  of  the  material,  which  he  used  with 
advantage  for  the  instruction  and  edification  of  his  hearers. 
He  accomplished  more  during  his  ministry,  than  many  who 
have  been  more  highly  favored. 

Mr.  Ruthrauff  was  very  much  attached  to  his  Church.  He 
was  a  Lutheran  by  birth  and  by  education.  He  loved  its 
principles,  its  doctrines,  its  usages,  its  distinctive  features. 
Yet  he  was  no  sectarian. 

“Bound  to  no  party,  to  no  sect  confined ; 

The  world  his  home,  his  brethren  all  mankind,” 

he  was  always  willing  to  co-operate  with  Christians  of  all  de¬ 
nominations  in  efforts  to  do  good.  He  was  very  devoted  to 
his  family  and  seemed  deeply  interested  in  their  spiritual 
condition.  At  Family  worship,  it  was  often  his  practice,  to 
pray  for  his  children,  each  one  by  name,  thus  producing  in 
them  the  most  solemn  feelings  and  impressing  them  deeply 
with  a  sense  of  their  obligations.  It  was  quite  common  for 
him,  also,  to  conclude  this  religious  exercise,  by  repeating  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  or  the  Apostles’  Creed,  in  which  the  wrhole 
family  united. 

He  was  very  fond  of  sacred  music.  He  had  a  fine,  melo¬ 
dious  voice,  and  many  will  remember,  how  he  loved  to  sing 
the  songs  of  Zion.  The  exercise  seemed  to  him  always  a 
source  of  great  enjoyment.  He  often  employed  this  talent 
with  good  effect.  In  preaching,  it  was  his  custom  to  stop  in 
the  midst  of  his  discourse,  when  he  saw  any  of  his  auditors 
sleeping,  and  to  sing  a  few  stanzas  of  a  Hymn.  It  always 
had  the  desired  effect  and  secured  attention.  Every  eye  was 
open,  during  the  remainder  of  the  service. 

Mr.  Ruthrauff  was  a  man  of  fine  personal  appearance, 
tall,  about  six  feet,  well-formed,  with  an  expanded  chest,  and 
of  unusual  muscular  strength,  neat  in  his  dress,  erect  and 
dignified  in  his  bearing.  In  a  crowd  he  would  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  stranger.  The  last  time  we  met  with  him 
was  at  the  Convention  of  the  General  Synod,  assembled  at 
Pittsburg,  in  1859.  Pie  presided  at  one  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Lutheran  Publication  Society,  and  we  suppose  a  man  of 
more  commanding,  imposing  appearance  could  scarcely  have 
been  selected  for  the  occasion.  During  the  whole  of  his  ac¬ 
tive  life,  he  enjoyed  almost  uninterrupted  health,  and  gave 
promise  of  a  long-continued  career  in  the  ministry,  and  of  a 
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ripe  old  age.  But  neither  health  nor  strength  can  evade  the 
power  of  disease,  or  resist  the  strong  arm  of  death. 

Our  friend  has  gone  !  His  earthly  labors  have  closed  ! 
Nearly  forty  years  he  was  engaged  in  active,  earnest,  con¬ 
stant  service  in  the  Gospel  ministry.  How  much  good  in 
that  eventful  period  was  accomplished,  eternity  will  alone  re¬ 
veal  !  The  train  of  influences,  which  he  put  in  motion,  will 
be  felt  till  the  end  of  time.  He  has  now  entered  upon  “the 
rest,  which  remaineth  to  the  people  of  God.”  He  has,  doubt¬ 
less,  met  in  the  realms  of  glory  hundreds  of  those,  whom  he 
was  the  honored  instrument  of  leading  to  the  Saviour,  whom 
God  gave  him  as  seals  of  his  ministry,  and  has  joined  with 
them  in  the  music  of  celestial  choirs.  A  few  years  before 
his  death,  he  revisited  the  scenes  of  his  labors  in  one  of  his 
former  charges,  and  seemed  so  much  to  enjoy  the  intercourse 
he  had  with  Christian  friends.  “How  happy,”  he  writes,  “I 
was,  last  week,  in  Chester  County,  in  those  blessed  re-unions 
of  heart  and  hand  !  But  there  will  be  a  happier  time  yet  in 
glory.  That  will  be  worth  talking  about.  It  will  last  !” 
He  has  now  realized  his  visions  of  the  future,  and  experienced 
that  blessedness,  which  with  so  much  confidence  he  anticipat¬ 
ed,  with  the  Father,  in  whose  “presence  is  fullness  of  joy,” 
and  at  whose  “right  hand  there  are  pleasures  for  evermore.” 
Although  he  may  seem  to  us  to  have  been  prematurely  cut 
down,  in  the  vigor  of  life  and  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness, 
we  must  always  feel,  that  the  time,  which  God  selects  for  his 
servants  to  close  their  work  on  earth,  is  the  most  opportune, 
the  very  best  time.  Even  if  to  our  imperfect  vision  it  ap¬ 
pears  otherwise,  it  may  be  truly  said  of  every  faithful  Chris¬ 
tian,  Felix ,  non  vitce  tantum  elaritate ,  sed  etiam  opportuni - 
tate  mortis. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

LUTHER’S  WORKS. 

By  Rev.  E.  J.  Kooxs,  A.  M.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

The  following  brief  history  of  the  different  editions  of  Lu¬ 
ther’s  Works,  as  a  contribution  to  Bibliography,  possesses  val¬ 
ue  ;  and  as  it  has  not  appeared  in  an  English  dress,  we  think 
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it  well,  that  the  Church  and  the  world,  which  is  shut  out  from 
German  Literature,  should  know  something  of  the  deference, 
paid  to  the  productions  of  the  immortal  Luther.  The  En¬ 
glish  press  teems  with  editions  of  the  works  of  those,  who 
used  the  pen  most  industriously  in  the  English  tongue,  whose 
separate  treatises  are  perhaps  numerically  equal  to  Luther’s, 
whilst  the  burning  thoughts  and  vigorous  language  of  Luth¬ 
er,  which  shook  and  shattered  to  its  very  foundations  the  re¬ 
ligious  fabric  of  Europe  and  modified  the  civil  and  literary 
order  of  things,  are  scarcely  known  but  from  the  effects  pro¬ 
duced. 

We  think  the  idea  a  very  erroneous  one,  that  Luther’s 
works  are  just  the  thing  for  Ms  day,  but  possess  no  practi¬ 
cal  value  for  our  day.  His  object  was  one  and  only  one ,  to 
glorify  God  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Papacy.  The  princi¬ 
ples  of  that  system  do  not  change,  nor  does  human  nature 
change  essentially  ;  consequently  the  reasonings  against  the 
Papal  system  can  only  vary  in  form.  Luther’s  books  against 
the  Papacy,  therefore,  possess  value.  Again,  his  sermons 
and  expositions  possess  value,  because  of  their  clear  insight 
into  the  meaning  of  the  Divine  Word.  .We  need  have  no 
better  evidence  of  this,  than  his  unparalleled  translation  of 
the  Bible.  One  who  can  so  clearly  present  its  meaning,  is 
able  to  profit  those  who  attend  to  his  instructions.  And 
though  we  may  not  approve  of  all  his  inferences  and  deduc¬ 
tions,  we  yet  have  that  which  is  an  emanation  of  the  heart 
and  mind,  in  every  proper  sense,  influenced  by  the  Spir¬ 
it,  and  characterized  by  childlike  simplicity. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  facts  here  presented  are  a 
free  rendering  and  modification  of  a  contribution  to  the 
“ Zeitschrift  fur  Lrotestantismus  und  Kirche.”  It  profes¬ 
ses  to  be  a  “Short  History  and  Characteristic  of  all  the  com¬ 
plete  editions  of  Luther’s  Works,  with  special  reference  to 
the  Erlangen  edition.”  There  were  in  all  six  editions,  but 
of  very  unequal  value. 

I.  The  Wittenberg  Edition,  1539-1558. 

The  earliest  is  the  Wittenberg  Edition,  published  in  the 
years  1639-1558.  John  Frederick,  the  Magnanimous,  de¬ 
sired  that  a  complete  edition  of  Luther’s  works  should  be 
published  during  the  lifetime  of  the  great  Reformer.  Luther 
was  very  unwilling,  that  it  should  be  done,  desiring  much 
rather,  that  all  his  books  “should  remain  in  the  back  ground 
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and  perish.”  As  however  he  could  not  prevent  the  collection 
of  them,  he  comforted  himself  with  the  the  thought,  that 
“in  the  course  of  time  his  books  would  be  covered  with  dust 
and  forgotten,  especially  those  which  by  the  grace  of  God 
had  accomplished  their  object.” 

The  editing  of  this  collection  he  himself  committed  to  M. 
George  Rorer.  He,  aided  by  Caspar  Creuziger,  w'ho  died 
soon  afterwards,  superintended  the  first  four  German  volumes. 
Having  accepted  a  call  from  Denmark,  George  Major  suc¬ 
ceeded  him.  As  long  as  Luther  lived  he  always  read  the 
last  proof  himself.  Immediately  after  his  death,  by  changes 
in  the  text  and  omissions,  a  Calvinistic  coloring  was  given  to 
his  productions.  The  entire  edition  consists  of  twelve  Ger¬ 
man  and  seven  Latin  volumes. 

The  special  history  of  this  edition  is  as  follows.  Of  the 
German  volumes,  the  first  was  published  by  Hans  Lufft  in 
1539  and  contained  a  preface  by  Luther.  The  second  vol¬ 
ume  was  commenced  during  Luther’s  lifetime,  in  the  office  of 
Nicolas  Schirlenzen.  It  was,  however,  finished  in  another 
office,  only  in  1548,  because  of  the  war  disturbances  and 
especially  because  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  Elector.  It 
contains  a  preface,  reputedly  Luther’s,  with  an  addition  by 
George  Rorer.  But  this  does  not  so  much  bear  the  impress 
of  Luther’s  own  work  as  it  does  of  a  compilation  from  his 
works.  The  third  to  the  ninth  volumes  were  published  by 
Hans  Lufft.  The  third  in  1550,  containing  Melanchthon’s 
dedication  to  Christian,  King  of  Denmark  :  the  fourth  in 
1551,  with  Melanchthon’s  dedication  to  Philip,  Duke  of  Slet- 
tin  and  Pomerania  :  the  fifth  in  1552,  with  George  Rorer’s 
dedication  to  the  Count  of  Mansfield ;  the  sixth  in  1553, 
with  Melanchthon’s  dedication  to  the  Princes  and  Counts  of 
Henneburg  ;  the  seventh  in  1554,  with  Melanchthon’s  dedi¬ 
cation  to  Joachim,  Prince  of  Anhalt  ;  the  eighth  in  1556, 
with  Melanchthon’s  dedication  to  John,  Margrave  of  Branden¬ 
burg  ;  the  ninth  in  1557,  with  Melanchthon’s  dedication  to 
Otto  Henry,  Count-palatine,  Elector  and  Duke  of  Bavaria. 
The  tenth  and  eleventh  volumes  were  published  by  Thomas 
Klug  in  1558,  and  contained  dedications  to  Christopher  von 
Steinberg,  by  Basil  Faber  and  John  Guden.  The  twelfth 
was  also  published  by  Hans  Lufft  with  Melanchthon’s  dedica¬ 
tion  to  the  King  of  Denmark.  The  index  to  these  twelve 
volumes  was  made  by  George  Walther,  the  corrector  of 
Lufft’s  publishing  office,  and  issued  by  him  in  1558.  Single 
volumes  of  this  edition  were  afterwards  republished  from  dif- 
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ferent  offices.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  done,  that  from 
1539  to  1600,  one  can  count  from  three  to  four  complete 
editions,  none  of  which  was  arranged  systematically  as  a 
complete  edition. 

The  first  of  the  seven  Latin  volumes  was  issued  by  Hans 
Lufft.  in  1545,  and  contained  two  prefaces,  the  one  by  Luth¬ 
er,  the  other  by  Melanchthon.  In  it  Luther  confesses,  that  in 
his  first  books,  from  humility,  he  had  conceded  many  import¬ 
ant  points  to  the  Pope,  which  he  afterwards  condemned  as  the 
greatest  abominations  and  blasphemy  against  God.  He, 
therefore,  besought  those  reading  them  to  do  it  with  caution 
and  with  great  compassion.  The  second  volume  appeared  in 
1546,  with  Melanchthon’s  preface,  in  which  an  account  of 
Luther’s  life  was  given.  The  third  in  1549,  containing  Me- 
lanchthon’s  dedication  to  Albrecht,  Margrave  of  Branden¬ 
burg ;  the  fourth  in  1552,  with  Melanchthon’s  dedication  to 
John  Frederick,  Duke  of  Saxony;  the  fifth  in  1554,  with 
Melanchthon’s  dedication  to  Wolfgang,  Prince  of  Anhalt,  all 
of  which  were  published  by  Hans  Lufft.  That  the  sixth  and 
seventh  volumes  (1555-1557)  were  issued  from  the  same 
place  is,  indeed,  probable,  but  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
ascertained.  In  opposition  to  these,  there  is  a  sixth  volume 
known,  which  was  published  without  a  dedication,  by  Lau¬ 
rence  Schvyenk,  and  a  seventh  volume  dedicated  by  Melanch¬ 
thon  to  Barnim,  Duke  of  Pomerania,  by  Thomas  Klug  in 
1558.  Selections  from  the  Latin  volumes  were  also  reprint¬ 
ed,  but  never  the  whole. 

As  far  as  the  intrinsic  merits  of  this  edition  are  concerned, 
it  is  remarked, 

1.  That  it  does  not  contain  Luther’s  writings  only,  but  also 
some  by  Melanchthon,  Begius,  0Bugenhagen,  Menius  and 
others. 

2.  Besides  the  original  German  works,  there  are  numerous 
badly  executed  translations  from  the  Latin. 

3.  There  are  wanting,  in  addition  to  some  polemical  works, 
more  than  five  hundred  productions  of  Luther,  which  found  a 
place  in  subsequent  editions. 

4.  The  succession  of  waitings  is  not  chronological,  but,  as 
Luther  himself  would  have  wished,  arranged  according  to 
subjects. 

5.  The  text  has  been  corrupted  in  various  places  by  arbi- 
tary  omissions  and  changes.  For  instance,  in  the  second 
volume  of  1448,  (which  Nicolas  Amsdorff  observed  already 
in  1549),  in  the  book  entitled,  “That  the  words,  This  is  my 
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body,  yet  remain  firm,”  more  than  a  leaf  and  four  entire  par¬ 
agraphs  are  omitted.  In  like  manner  in  the  “Sermon  on  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  against  the  Fan¬ 
atics,”  issued  in  1526,  many  passages  were  altered. 

II.  The  Jena  Edition. 

After  John  Frederick,  Elector  and  Duke  of  Saxony,  by 
his  imprisonment  had  lost  his  Electorate  and  the  F  niversity 
of  Wittenberg,  he  established  the  University  of  Jena.  Here, 
before  the  Wittenberg  edition  of  Luther’s  works  was  complet¬ 
ed,  he  arranged  for  the  publication  of  another  edition,  to  be 
more  carefully  prepared,  and  more  faithful  than  that  one. 
To  this  end,  the  first  issues  of  Luther’s  works  were  carefully 
collected.  George  Rorer  was  recalled  from  Denmark,  ap¬ 
pointed  Librarian  at  Jena,  and  intrusted  with  the  correction 
and  supervision  of  the  printing.  John  Aurifaber,  Court 
preacher  of  Weimar,  was  the  editor  assisted  by  Matthmus 
Batzenberger,  a  much  beloved  friend  of  Luther,  Nicolas  Yon 
Amsdorf,  the  exiled  Bishop  of  Naumburg,  Stoltz,  Court 
preacher  of  Weimar,  and  others.  The  Elector,  it  is  true, 
died  in  1554,  but  his  sons,  John  Frederick  the  Second,  John 
William,  and  John  Frederick  the  Third,  or  youngest,  contin¬ 
ued  the  undertaking,  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of 
their  father. 

The  eight  German  volumes  were  all  issued  from  the  office 
of  Christian  Rodinger,  and  his  heirs.  The  building  was 
formerly  a  Carmelite  convent.  The  first  volume  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1555,  with  a  preface  by  Nicolas  Yon  Amsdorf,  and, 
also,  with  Luther’s  preface  to  the  first  division  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  works  of  the  edition  pf  1539.  Because,  of  a  textual 
change,  permitted  in  this  divison  by  Rorer,  a  faithful  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  original  text  was  insisted  upon  by  Ducal  rescript. 
The  second  volume  appeared,  also,  in  1555,  with  a  very 
short  preface  by  Amsdorf.  The  third  and  fourth  volumes 
appeared  in  1556  ;  the  fifth  and  sixth  in  1557  ;  the  seventh 
and  eighth  in  1558. 

These  volumes  were  again  published  as  a  complete  edition, 
from  1560-1564 ;  and,  also,  from  1575-1580.  Separate 
portions  were  so  often  re-published,  that  •  is  not  possible  to 
ascertain  which  belong  to  the  same  edition.  The  Register 
was  prepared  by  Timothy  Kirchner  of  Assenburg,  Court 
preacher  at  Arnford.  It  was  first  published  in  1564,  in  folio, 
and  again  issued  in  1592. 
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The  four  Latin  volumes  were  published  at  Augsburg.  The 
first  from  1556—1558  ;  the  second  in  1564,  and  subsequent¬ 
ly  ;  the  third  1579-1584;  the  fourth  from  1600—1612. 
Separate  parts  of  them  were  immediately  re-printed,  as  for 
example,  the  first  in  1612  ;  the  second ,  1600  ;  the  third , 
1603  ;  the  fourth ,  1611. 

In  accordance  with  the  Ducal  decree,  this  edition  should 
have  the  following  characteristics  : 

1.  No  changes,  either  in  the  sense  or  in  words  were  to  be 
made. 

2.  Every  article  was  to  be  published  in  its  original  lan¬ 
guage,  and  in  no  part  was  a  translation  to  be  admitted. 

.  3.  The  chronological  order  was  to  be  observed  as  much 
a.*  possible. 

4.  Articles,  not  originating  with  Luther,  were,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  to  be  excluded. 

5.  A  careful  comparison  with  the  original  editions  must  be 
made,  and  the  arrangement  be  the  same. 

In  these  respects  the  Jena  edition  is  far  superior  to  that 
of  Wittenberg.  Not  only  is  the  excellent  ‘‘Interpretation  of 
Genesis,”  which  appeared  at  Niirnberg  already,  in  1554,  in 
four  volumes,  and  was  yet  included  in  the  Wittenberg  edition 
contained  in  this,  but,  also,  the  “Interpretation  of  the  first 
twenty-five  Psalms,”  which  are  wanting  in  the  Wittenberg 
collection,  besides  more  than  five  hundred  other  writings  of 
Luther,  including  the  letters,  which  came  to  light  at  a  later 
period. 

The  Lisleben  Supplementary  Volumes ,  1564-1565. 

John  Aurifaber,  the  Court  preacher  of  Weimar,  who  had 
collected  with  great  diligence  the  yet  unpublished  writings  of 
Luther,  had  suggested  to  the  Elector  already,  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Jena  edition,  that  it  might  begin  with 
some  of  Luther’s  works,  hitherto  unpublished.  “He  was 
confident,  that  he  could  gather  two  thousand  of  Luther’s  let¬ 
ters.  The  wife  of  Spalatin  had  two  hundred;  Dr.  Jonas, 
two  hundred  and  fifty ;  he  knew  of  forty  places,  where  man¬ 
uscripts  of  Luther  could  be  found ;  and  Luther’s  children 
had  a  large  case  full,  which  the  Elector  Moritz  and  Melanch- 
thon  had  Iona:  since  endeavored  to  obtain.  In  addition  to 
these,  M.  Rorer  had  a  priceless  collection  of  Luther’s  ser¬ 
mons,  which  he  wrote  out  from  1523  to  1546,  during  their 
delivery.  Also,  expositions  of  many  books  of  the  Bible, 
Colloquies,  Table-Talk,  Counsel  and  Disputations,  which  had 
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never  been  published  in  a  complete  form,  and  which  would 
make  many  volumes.”  But  the  Elector  answered,  “It  is  a 
question,  whether  it  be  good  to  publish  everything  that  Lu¬ 
ther  has  written,  including  his  letters,  and  whether  in  this 
way  his  other  writings  would  not  be  forgotten.  Besides,  he 
was  not  able  to  cover  the  cost,  as  he  was  already  overloaded 
with  editions.” 

This  occasioned  offence,  and  was  carried  so  far  that  Auri- 
faber  drew  upon  himself  the  ill-will  of  John  Frederick  the 
Second,  and,  as  a  consequence,  he  lost  his  position  as  Court 
preacher.  He  determined,  on  that  account  especially,  to 
publish  at  Jena,  the  manuscripts  of  Luther,  which  he  had 
gathered.  But,  because  the  publisher  of  that  edition  threw 
difficulties  in  his  wav,  he  carried  out  his  intention  atEisleben, 
where  he  was  remunerated  by  Count  Mansfield.  The  first 
volume  appeared  in  1564,  with  a  dedication  to  the  Counts  of 
Mansfield.  The  second  volume  appeared  in  1565,  with  a 
dedication  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II.  A  promised  third 
volume  never  made  its  appearance.  The  manuscript  of  it 
was  purchased  after  the  death  of  Aurifaber,  from  his  widow, 
by  Julius,  Duke  of  Brunswick-Liineburg-Wolfenbiittel,  and 
brought  to  Wolfenbiittel.  It  was  subsequently  placed  in  the 
University  Library  at  Helmstadt.  After  the  abolition  of  this 
University,  it  was  removed  to  Gottingen,  and  thence  to  Wol- 
fenbiittel,  where  it  still  remains. 

In  the  year  1796,  Paul  Jacob  Bruns  published,  in  quarto 
form,  a  part  of  these  manuscripts,  under  the  title  : — “Unpub¬ 
lished  Sermons  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  on  several  Chapters 
of  the  Gospel  by  Matthew.”  Dr.  G.  K.  Bolhnan  republish¬ 
ed  this  volume  in  1817,  increased  by  thirteen  more  sheets, 
but  it  received  so  little  countenance,  that  he  was  unable  to 
continue  the  printing.  In  1847,  however,  the  present  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Ducal  Library  of  Wolfenbiittel,  Dr.  W.  Hock, 
undertook  to  continue  the  publishing  of  these  manuscripts. 
The  title  given  was  : — “Dr.  M.  Luther’s  Unpublished  Ser¬ 
mons,  Yol.  1st.  Sermons  on  John,  3-4,  10,  and  Matthew 
23,  37-24,  34.”  It  was  first  published  at  Berlin,  in  1847 
and  1848.  This  valuable  undertaking  is  worthy  of  our  best 
wishes  for  its  success. 

The  two  volumes  issued  by  Aurifaber  were  republished  at 
Leipzig,  in  1603.  The  writings  of  Luther,  presented  to  the 
public  in  these  volumes,  are  found  with  very  few  exceptions, 
neither  in  the  Wittenberg  nor  in  the  Jena  edition,  and  are 
arranged  chronologically  until  the  year  1538. 
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III.  The  Altenberg  Edition.  1661-1664. 

The  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  special  requirement  of 
the  Electoral  agenda  of  Saxony,  many  of  the  established 
Churches  were  destitute  of  Luther’s  works,  induced  Frederick 
William,  Duke  of  Saxony,  to  prepare  a  complete  edition. 
The  work  was  committed  to  Dr.  John  Siegfried  Sagittarius, 
chief  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  Duke.  The  first  four  vol¬ 
umes, in  folio,  appeared  1661,  the  four  following  in  1662,  the 
ninth  in  1663,  the  tenth  in  1664.  This  edition  is  dedicated  to 
its  originator,  Duke  Frederick  William.  It  professes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Sagittarius,  to  have  four  hundred  and  fifty  articles 
embodied,  which  are  not  found  in  the  Jenaian  edition.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this,  however,  it  is  the  most  defective  and  in¬ 
complete  of  all. 

1st.  The  Latin  works,  in  the  original,  are  entirely  omitted. 

2d.  Of  the  Latin  works,  those  only  are  admitted  which 
were  translated  before  Sagittarius,  the  number  of  which  is 
comparatively  small. 

3d.  Partly  through  inadvertence,  partly  through  a  wrong 
application  of  the  principle,  upon  which  selections  were  made, 
compositions  were  admitted  which  were  not  Luther’s.  For 
instance,  Luther’s  “Short  Reply  to  the  Clamor  of  some 
Papists  concerning  the  IT th  Article,”  and  “The  Decision  of 
the  Committee  of  Cardinals  with  Luther’s  Comments,  1538,” 
which  are  found  in  the  earlier  editions  are  here  omitted. 
Again,  there  are  many  other  works  printed  twice. 

4th.  Finally,  of  Luther’s  German  writings,  the  Church- 
postils,  the  House-postils,  his  Table-Talk,  and  those  works 
collected  at  a  later  period  (1702)  by  Buddeus,  and  published 
in  the  Halle  Volume,  are  omitted.  Besides  these  a  large 
number  of  letters,  and  many  excellent  prefaces,  written  by 
Luther  for  the  books  of  other  men,  are  not  even  mentioned. 

The  first  eight  volumes  of  this  edition  are,  especially,  pure¬ 
ly  a  reprint  of  the  Jenaian  eight  German  volumes,  with  the 
necessary  enlargements  from  the  Wittenberg  and  Eisleben 
volumes.  The  ninth  volume  contains  the  explanation  of 
Genesis,  according  to  the  translation  in  the  Wittenberg  col¬ 
lection.  The  tenth  volume  contains  the  principal  index, 
and  as  far  as  the  compass  of  this  edition  is  concerned,  is 
judicious  and  useful.  This  edition  was  so  little  in  demand  in 
Germany,  that  a  whole  cargo  was  sent  to  Russia  by  sea,  and 
was  lost  by  the  wreck  of  the  vessel.  Another  large  part  of 
the  edition  was  preserved  irj  one  of  the  towers  of  the  wall 
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around  Altenberg,  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury,  but  no  one  cared  or  concerned  himself  about  it. 

The  Hcdle  Supplementary  Volume . 

Inasmuch  as  there  was  yet  a  large  number  of  Luther’s 
works  unpublished,  and  also  several  others,  that  had  been 
published  separately,  but  had  never  found  a  place  in  any  of 
the  complete  editions,  John  Gottfried  Zeidler  undertook  the 
publication  at  Halle.  He  issued  a  folio  volume  in  1702, 
containing  for  the  most  part  Sermons  and  Prefaces  by  Lu¬ 
ther,  but  also  an  explanation  of  the  Ten  Commandments  made 
in  1516  and  1517,  the  very  rare  translation  of  the  Psalms  of 
1524,  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  a  few  of  the  writings 
and  prefaces  of  other  men.  The  most  of  this  volume  was  at 
hand  in  a  printed  form,  very  little  of  it  having  been  taken 
from  manuscript  sources.  A  second  volume,  which  was 
promised,  never  made  its  appearance. 

IV.  The  Leipzig  Edition. 

This  edition  was  edited  by  Dr.  John  Gottlieb  Pfeiffer,  and 
Dr.  Christian  Frederick  Borner,  assisted  by  M.  John  Jacob 
Greiff,  who  compared  the  Altenberg  edition  with  original 
sources,  and  corrected  it,  translated  for  the  first  time  many 
of  the  Latin  works,  and  completed  the  index.  The  first 
four  volumes  appeared  in  1729  ;  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth 
volumes  in  1730  ;  volumes  eleven  and  twelve  in  1731  ;  vol¬ 
umes  thirteen  to  eighteen  in  1732 ;  volumes  nineteen  to  tiven- 
ty-onem  1733;  volume  tiventy-two  in  1734,  and  the  index 
in  1740.  The  order  followed  is  not  chronological,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  subjects.  This  edition  is  in  every  respect  more 
complete  than  that  of  Altenberg.  It  embraces  all  contained 
in  that  edition,  also  the  Halle  supplementary  volume  of  1702, 
numerous  works  not  before  published,  others  which  had  been 
published  only  as  separate  volumes,  and  many  of  the  Latin 
works,  not  before  translated. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  yet  very  defective. 

1st.  All  the  Latin  works  in  their  original  language  are 
omitted. 

2d.  Of  these  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  are  omitted  in 
translations. 

3d.  It  contains  a  great  many  typographical  errors,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  too  rapid  printing,  and  an  avoidance  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  expenditure.  The  loud  complaints  of  the  publisher 
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were  at  fault.  Dr.  Borner  furnished  prefaces  for  the  works 
contained  in  the  first  sixteen  volumes  :  from  the  remainder 
he  stood  aloof,  professedly  because  he  himself  intended  pre¬ 
paring  a  book  concerning  these.  The  index  is  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  and  of  great  value. 

V.  The  Walcii  Edition. 

The  index  of  the  Leipzig  edition  had  not  yet  appeared 
when  Gebauer,  a  book  merchant  of  Halle,  commenced  (1739) 
another  edition  of  Luther’s  works.  The  direction  and  super¬ 
vision  of  this  edition  was  committed  to  Dr.  John  George 
Walch,  Professor  at  Jena.  It  was  pnblished  in  1740-1753, 
in  Quarto  form.  The  first  nine  volumes  contain  the  exeget- 
ical  works  of  Luther ;  the  tenth  his  so-called  Catechetical 
works,  that  is,  productions  whose  subjects  follow  the  order  of 
his  Catechism  ;  the  eleventh  and  twelfth ,  the  Church-postils  ; 
the  thirteenth ,  the  House-postils ;  the  fourteenth ,  the  Pre¬ 
faces,  the  historical  and  philological  works,  together  with  the 
Latin  translation  of  the  Bible ;  the  fifteenth  to  the  seven¬ 
teenth i,  the  historic  works,  treating  of  the  Reformation  ;  the 
eighteenth  and  ninetieth,  the  controversial  works  against  the 
Papists;  the  twentieth,  the  controversial  works  against  the 
Sacramentarians,  Jews  and  Turks ;  the  twenty-first ,  the 
letters,  with  an  appendix;  the  twenty-second,  the  Table- 
Talk  ;  the  twenty -third  and  twenty  fourth,  the  several  indexes 
together  with  the  life  of  Luther,  and  the  history  of  his  works. 
In  the  prefaces  and  introductions  to  each  part  Walch  has  giv¬ 
en  the  necessary  historical  and  literary  remarks  concerning, 
the  works  embraced.  Without  controversy  this  edition  is 
the  most  complete  and  convenient  of  any  published  up  to 
this  time.  It  contains  many  productions  not  before  publish¬ 
ed,  besides  others,  already  printed  in  separate  volumes ;  also 
many  Latin  volumes,  first  furnished  in  translations,  and  a 
large  number  of  the  historical  (Reformation)  and  polemical 
writings  of  others,  calculated  to  elucidate  those  of  Luther. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  virtues  it  has  its  imperfections. 

1st.  It  does  not  give  Luther’s  Latin  works  in  the  original. 
These  are  given  only  in  translations,  and  besides  the  older 
ones  frequently  present,  in  their  translated  form,  considerable 
deviation  from  the  sense  of  the  original.  To  such  an  extent 
does  this  occur,  that  learned  Theologians  have,  alongside  the 
Walchian,  the  Latin  volumes  of  the  Wittenberg  or  Jenaian 
editions,  together  with  such  special  publications  as  are  want- 
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in o-  in  either  or  both  of  the  editions,  last  mentioned.  For 
instance,  the  “Explanation  of  Genesis,”  published  in  four 
quarto  volumes,  at  Niirnberg  in  1554,  and  the  “Explanation 
of  the  first  twenty-five  Psalms,  printed  at  Nurnberg  in  1559. 
Even  when  all  this  is  had,  every  hundred  years  brings  to  light 
other  works  of  Luther,  and  a  deficiency  in  these  editions  is 
felt. 

2d.  The  text  of  this  edition  does  not  give  the  full  force  of 
the  printed  and  manuscript  sources,  selected  as  its  basis.  It  is 
abundant  in  its  assurances,  that  it  has  been  carefully  compar¬ 
ed  with  the  original  editions,  but  it  does  not  give  the  Biblio¬ 
graphical  notes  of  the  sources  used,  and  therefore  affords  no 
guaranty  for  the  genuineness  of  the  text.  And  as  many  of 
Luther’s  works  were  published  at  Wittenberg  two  and  three 
times  a  year,  with  all  kinds  of  alterations,  or,  in  the  course 
of  time,  revised  and  enlarged,  were  again  laid  before  the  peo¬ 
ple,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  reprints  with  wicked  varia¬ 
tions,  concerning  which  Luther  complained  so  bitterly,  it  was 
especially  difficult  to  know  whether,  after  all,  the  proper 
original  source  had  been  used.  Just  so  in  Walch’s  edition, 
it  is  difficult  in  many  places  to  determine,  whether  the  manu¬ 
scripts  used  were  the  original  ones,  or  only  copies,  and 
where  they  are  preserved. 

3d.  The  language  of  the  Walchian  edition  is  not  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Luther,  but  that  of  his  editor.  In  order  to  adapt 
it  to  the  reader,  not  only  have  original  forms  disappeared, 
and  innumerable  small  words  been  either  introduced  or  omit¬ 
ted  from  the  text,  but  also  numerous  proper  predicates,  ex¬ 
changed  for  others,  which  sometimes  changed,  and  sometimes 
perverted  the  sense.  In  addition  to  this,  whole  clauses  and 
sentences  have  been  omitted  through  negligence. 

4th.  Finally,  all  those  letters ,  opinions ,  prefaces  and  ser¬ 
mons ,  are  wanting  in  the  Walch  edition,  which  have  been 
first  brought  to  light  since  1753,  by  Lingke,  Riederer, 
Schiitze,  Faber,  Strobel-Ranner,  Bruns,  Bollman,  Hock  and 
the  Erlangen  edition.  The  compass  of  these  works  is  neith¬ 
er  small  nor  unimportant. 

VI.  The  Erlangen  Edition,  1826-1849. 

Two  causes  seem  to  have  produced  this  edition.  The  de¬ 
fects  of  the  Walchian  edition  impressed  the  originator,  the 
late  Mr.  Charles  Heyder,  with  the  need  of  another.  The 
newly  awakened  spiritual  life  in  the  Protestant  Church  also 
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influenced  the  mind  of  this  devoted  Christian  to  commence 
in  1826,  at  Erlangen,  a  new  cheap,  convenient,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  complete  as  possible,  hand  edition  of  Luther’s 
works.  The  original  languages  were  to  be  followed.  In 
the  advertisement  it  had  been  promised,  that  this  “should  not 
be  a  mere  reprint  of  earlier  editions,  but  should,  with  the  use 
of  all  accessible  helps,  furnish  a  new ,  revised  text”  The 
following  principles  should  Especially  control  the  collation 

1.  Each  article  must  be  compared  with  the  oldest  editions. 

2.  The  text  of  the  new  edition  to  be  that  of  Luther’s  own 
revision,  compared  with  subsequent  editions. 

3.  All  prefaces  and  dedications  by  compilers  and  transla¬ 
tors  to  be  excluded. 

4.  Each  division  to  have  a  brief  historical  introduction 
prefixed. 

5.  The  orthography  and  punctuation  to  be  adapted  to  the 
present  fundamental  principles  upon  those  subjects.  Idioms, 
however,  are  to  remain  unchanged  throughout. 

6.  Complete  indexes  are  to  be  given  to  the  whole. 

These  fundamental  principles  have  not  been  fully  applied 
in  the  homiletical  division,  (vols.  1-20,)  because  the  greater 
part  of  it  did  not  flowr  from  Luther’s  own  pen,  having  been 
written  out  by  those  who  heard  him,  but  notwithstanding 
this,  judges  will  not  deny  that,  in  the  following  forty-four 
volumes,  more  has  been  given  them  than  was  promised. 
Criticisms  upon  this  edition  have  been  rare.  During  the 
long  period  of  twenty-three  years,  not  a  single  periodical  en¬ 
tered  into  a  critical  examination  of  the  contents  and  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  it.  A  reason  for  this  may  be  based  upon  the 
difficulty  of  the  work  itself.  What  appeared  in  several  The¬ 
ological  journals  in  1826  and  1827,  and  in  the  Jena  Literary 
Gazette,  with  reference  to  it,  was  more  an  advertisement  and 
recommendation  than  a  criticism.  The  periodical  paper  of 
Rudelbach  and  Guerike  for  the  whole  Lutheran  Theolog}'  and 
Church,  approvingly  as  it  expresses  itself  upon  the  handling 
of  the  text,  does  not  so  present  the  edition  as  to  furnish  the 
reader  with  a  vivid  picture  either  of  its  character,  or  of  its 
relations  to  the  earlier  editions.  We  believe,  therefore,  that 
we  do  a  service  to  all,  who  could  and  should  interest  them¬ 
selves  for  a  speedy  completion  of  the  Erlangen  edition,  by 
presenting  the  most  necessary  things  upon  these  two  points. 

Without  mentioning,  that  this  is  the  first  edition  for 
236  years,  which  gives  Luther’s  Latin  works  in  their  original, 
it  is  also  the  most  complete  and  the  first  critical  one,  which 
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gives  the  original  text  in  its  integrity.  The  last  Latin  edi¬ 
tion  of  1G00 — 1612,  does  not  even  contain  all  the  works, 
printed  at  that  time.  For  instance,  the  excellent  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Genesis,  issued  at  Niirnberg  in  four  volumes  in 
1554  ;  brief  interpretations  of  the  first  twenty-five  Psalms, 
and  some  of  the  following  ones,  published  by  Veit  Dietrich’s 
heirs  at  the  same  place,  in  1559  ;  Luther’s  Latin  letters,  edi¬ 
ted  by  Obsopous  in  1525,  by  Flacius  in  1549,  and  by  Auri- 
faber  in  1556.  Besides  these  we  may  mention  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  Latin  letters,  thoughts,  prefaces  and  other  works 
which  were  first  published  in  1702  by  Buddeus,  in  1720  by 
Loscher,  in  1740  by  Schwartz,  in  1765  by  Riederer,  in 
1780  by  Schiitze,  in  1814  by  Strobel  Banner,  and  in  1825 
by  De  Wette.  The  first  two  mentioned  larger  works  the  Er¬ 
langen  edition  has  already  furnished  in  twelve  volumes,  and 
the  remaining  will  be  furnished  at  their  proper  time  and 
place.  In  like  manner  it  has  supplied  a  volume  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  works,  wanting  in  the  W alchian  edition.  Immediately 
after  this  volume  two  others  were  furnished,  and  at  a  later 
period  the  remaining  ones  in  their  place. 

The  superiority  of  this  edition  over  every  other  rests  in¬ 
disputably  in  the  restoration  of  the  original  and  pure  text, 
according  to  the  original  one,  printed  at  Wittenberg  under 
Luther’s  own  eyes,  together  with  the  retention  of  all  idioms. 
The  only  variation  is  in  the  adaptation  of  the  orthography 
and  punctuation  to  that  in  use  at  present.  As  is  known, 
many  of  Luther’s  works,  as  found  in  the  first  Wittenberg  edi¬ 
tion,  had  undergone  a  Crypto-Calvinistic  distortion,  and  also 
at  a  later  period,  partly  because  of  an  effort  to  adapt  Luther’s 
German  to  the  vocal  sounds  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
partly  through  carelessness  in  the  management  of  the  first 
proofs  and  of  the  texts,  such  a  number  of  changes,  additions 
and  omissions  in  nearly  all  the  complete  editions,  but  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  W alchian  had  crept  in,  that  it  would  be  incredi¬ 
ble,  if  the  proofs  of  it  had  not  been  furnished  in  the  Erlan¬ 
gen  edition  in  foot-notes.  Whoever  will  put  himself  to  the 
trouble  to  count,  will  find  that  in  the  first  eighteen  German 
volumes  of  the  second  and  third  divisions,  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  four  hundred  and  four  variations  of  the  Walchian 
edition  have  been  collated  and  corrected.  A  great  part  of 
these,  it  must  be  conceded,  do  not  destroy  the  sense  of  the 
original,  but  it  is  equally  undeniable  that  another  great  part 
do  distort  and  pervert  the  sense. 
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In  what  sense  the  language  of  Luther,  as  the  peculiar  im¬ 
press  of  his  own  spirit,  is  left  unchanged,  is,  perceptible  in 
this,  that  not  only  the  form  and  expression,  syntax  and 
phraseology  is  retained,  but  the  sound  of  the  words  itself  is 
so  strictly  reproduced,  that  neither  a  vowel  nor  a  consonant, 
which  is  heard  in  reading  the  original  edition,  has  been 
changed  or  omitted. 

As  additional  superiorities  of  the  Erlangen  edition,  we 
may,  with  propriety,  mention  the  following  : 

1.  In  the  earlier  editions,  the  oftentimes  incorrect  and  in¬ 
complete  quotations  from  the  Scriptures,  and  the  changes  of 
name,  which  occur,  as  for  instance,  Peter  for  Paul,  Jeremiah 
for  Hosea,  are  corrected. 

2.  In  the  older  editions,  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  are 
printed  in  Roman  and  German  characters  ;  in  this,  for  the 
first  time,  they  are  given  in  the  characters,  peculiar  to  those 
languages. 

3.  The  introductions,  containing  the  literary  history,  the 
Bibliographical  review*  of  the  original  issues,  and  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  edition  copied  in  the  several  older  collections,  are 
prefixed  to  every  separate  work,  so  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  a  laborious,  and  oftentimes,  vain  search  for  these,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  Walchian  edition.  As  far  as  the  Bibliographical 
sketches  of  the  original  editions  are  concerned,  these  must 
especially  be  regarded  as  the  more  welcome,  because  unfor¬ 
tunately  as  is  known,  not  a  single  Library  in  Germany  pos¬ 
sesses  a  complete  collection  of  them,  not  even  a  proof  exists 
that  the  various  works  have  been  compared  and  arranged  in 
order  upon  Bibliographical  principles.  The  proofs  of  the 
variations  of  these  editions  often  rest,  as  Reiderer,  Schwartz, 
Panzer,  Beesenmeyer  and  others  have  shown,  upon  minor 
typographical  errors,  (as,  for  instance,  an  i  without  a  dot). 
The  notice  of  such  errors  would  seem  like  pedantry,  if  upon 
a  close  inspection  textual  variations  were  not  found.  It  is, 
therefore,  on  no  account  a  matter  of  indifference  which  text 
of  the  older  editions  is  given  in  a  new  one.  The  Erlan¬ 
gen  shows  this  minutely  in  connection  with  every  separate 
work. 
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Memorial  Volume  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity ,  Lancaster ,  Pa.  Discourses  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Centenary  Jubilee.  By  Rev.  C.  F.  Schaeffer,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Prof.  F. 
A.  Muhlenberg,  A.  M.  With  additional  Historical  Particulars,  from  A. 
D.,  1 7 G 1—1 86 1 .  Lancaster,  John  Baer's  Sons,  1861.  This  is  a  valuable 
volume,  rich  in  matter  of  the  most  interesting  character,  and  well  would 
it  be,  if  all  our  older  congregations  were  to  engage  in  a  similar  effort  to 
rescue  from  obscurity  the  important  materials,  connected  with  their 
early  history.  With  every  successive  year,  as  the  links,  binding  us  to 
a  former  generation,  are  passing  away,  the  difficulty  of  doing  the  work 
increases.  Dr.  Schaeffer  and  Prof.  Muhlenberg,  whose  discourses  the 
volume  contains,  have  executed  the  task  assigned  them,  with  great  abil- 
ily,  with  that  taste,  judgment  and  success,  which  characterize  all  their 
efforts,  whilst  Mr.  Krotel  has  rendered  a  most  important  service  by  gath¬ 
ering  together  facts  and  statistics,  interesting  not  only  to  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  of  which  he  was,  for  several  years,  the  honored  pastor,  but  to  our 
whole  Lutheran  community. 

The  Puritans ,  or  the  Church ,  Court  and  Parliament  of  England, 
during  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI,  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  By  Samuel 
Hopkins.  In  three  volumes.  Vol.  Ill,  Boston  :  Gould  and  Lincoln, 
1861.  This  great  work,  in  three  elegant  octavo  volumes,  is  now  com¬ 
pleted,  and,  in  announcing  the  appearance  of  the  third  volume,  we  repeat 
the  high  praise  we  so  cordially  bestowed  upon  its  predecessors.  It  is  a 
noble  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  an  age,  so  prolific  in  remarkable 
events  and  heroic  men.  The  author  has  reared  a  monument  to  his  own 
name,  whilst  he  has  made  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  history  of 
England  and  the  literature  of  America.  The  work  is  well  adapted  to 
interest  the  reader.  There  is  great  skill  displayed  in  portraying  charac¬ 
ter,  the  style  is  vigorous  and  attractive,  the  narrative  fresh  and  the  histo¬ 
ry  suggestive.  The  better  we  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hopkins  as 
an  historian,  the  more  are  we  disposed  to  respect  the  thoroughness  and 
candor  of  his  investigations. 


Historical  Lectures  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Being  the 
Hulsean  Lectures  for  the  year  1859,  with  notes  critical,  historical  and 
explanatory.  By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  B.  D.,  Professor  of  Divinity,  King's  Col¬ 
lege,  London:  Late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  Gould  &  Lincoln,  1862.  The  author  of  these  Lectures  is  well 
known  by  his  commentaries  on  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  in  this  volume, 
as  in  all  his  other  works,  he  shows  himself  a  ripe  scholar.  There  is 
presented  a  clear,  simple  and  practical  discussion  of  the  most  promin¬ 
ent  events  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  during  his  sojourn  on  earth,  constitut¬ 
ing  a  harmony  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  in  a  form,  well  fitted  to  impress 
and  edify  all,  who  are  interested  in  sacred  studies.  The  work  is  design¬ 
ed,  in  a  measure,  to  meet  and  refute  infidel  tendencies  and  sceptical 
criticism.  Every  page  seems  to  be  the  result  of  deep  thought  and  care¬ 
ful  investigation,  written  in  an  evangelical,  earnest  tone,  and  in  a  style 
concise  and  intelligible  to  the  student  of  the  Scriptures. 

A  Text- Booh  of  the  History  of  Doctrines.  By  Dr.  K.  R.  Hagenbaeh,  Pro. 
fessor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Basle.  The  Edinburgh  Transla 
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tion  of  C.  W.  Bach,  revised  with  large  additions  from  the  fourth  Ger¬ 
man  edition  and  other  sources.  By  Henry  B.  Smith,  D.  1).,  Professor 
in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Vol.  If, 
New  lork:  Sheldon  &  Co.,  1862.  In  a  former  number  of  the  Review , 
on  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume,  we  spoke  of  the  general  plan  and 
great  merit  of  this  excellent  work.  The  present  volume  is  even  more 
attractive  and  valuable  than  the  preceeding.  The  American  Editor,  so 
well  qualified  for  the  task,  has  made  many  important  additions  and  sub¬ 
stantial  improvements  to  the  book.  As  the  information,  which  this  His¬ 
tory  furnishes,  is  so  constantly  needed,  no  one,  interested  in  the  study  of 
Theology,  can  well  afford  to  be  without  the  work.  We  notice  a  few  in¬ 
accuracies,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  corrected  in  a  subsequent  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  volume.  On  p.  450,  it  is  said,  “The  American  Lutherans  gen¬ 
erally  reject  the  strict  doctrine  of  consubstantiation.”  This  doctrine  has 
always  been  repudiated  by  the  whole  Church,  and  the  repetition  of  the 
charge  is  very  offensive.  Also,  on  p.  309,  we  find  the  word  consubstan¬ 
tiation, i  enclosed  in  Parentheses,  as  though  the  expression  occurred  in 
the  original  German  of  Dr.  Hagenbach.  The  word  is  the  Translator’s, 
and,  therefore,  instead  of  the  Parenthetical  marks,  Brackets  should 
have  been  employed.  On  p.  450,  the  term  Evangelical  is  applied  to 
Gettysburg  Lutherans,  just,  after  the  expression  Moderate  Lutheranism  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Synod,  as  if  the  latter  were  not  entitled  to  the  desig¬ 
nation  of  Evangelical ,  which  they  have  used  from  the  very  beginning  of 
their  history.  Two  of  the  Gettysburg  Professors  are  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Synod.  On  p.  443,  the  name  of  the  Patriarch  of  our 
Church  is  printed  Muhlenbzzrg,  instead  of  Muhlenberg.  On  p.  447, 
Princeton  Repository  should  read  Repertory.  Professor  Stuart’s  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Seminary  at  Andover,  terminated  in  1848,  and  not  in 
1852  •,  and  the  first  edition  of  his  Hebrew  Grammar  was  published  in 
1813,  and  not  in  1821.  Some  of  these  mistakes  are  of  minor  impor¬ 
tance,  and  no  doubt,  due  to  the  proof-reader.  We  know  from  ex¬ 
perience  how  difficult  it  is,  with  all  our  care,  to  make  the  types  always 
speak  with  entire  accuracy. 

Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  in  Asia.  Revela¬ 
tions  II,  III.  By  Richard  Chenevix  Trench,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Westmin¬ 
ster.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner,  1862.  All  who  are  familiar  with 
the  productions  of  Dr.  Trench  would  naturally  expect  a  valuable  expo¬ 
sition  on  this  difficult  portion  of  Divine  revelation.  He  is  a  man  of 
great  learning,  and  his  works  are  generally  characterized  by  sound 
judgment,  critical  analysis,  philological  research  and  clear  interpretation. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  his  best  productions,  and  although  we 
do  not  agree  with  the  learned  author  in.  all  his  speculations,  the  book 
abounds  in  [original  thought  and  is  full  of  profitable  suggestions. 

History  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Chronological  Tables:  A  syn¬ 
chronistic  view  of  the  events,  characteristics  and  culture  of  each  period, 
including  the  history  of  polity,  worship,  literature  and  doctrines,  togeth¬ 
er  with  two  supplementary  tables  upon  the  Church  in  America,  and  an 
Appendix,  containing  the  series  of  councils,  patriarchs  aud  other  bish¬ 
ops,  and  a  full  index.  By  Henry  B.  Smith,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Theolo¬ 
gical  Seminary  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Revised  edition,  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner,  1861.  We  have  examined  these  Tables  with  care,  and 
with  much  satisfaction.  They  possess  very  great  value,  and  may  be 
used  as  a  most  convenient  work  for  study  and  reference,  not  only  by 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  Theological  students,  but  by  all  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  History  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  work  is  a  kind  of 
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Manual  in  the  form  of  Synchronistic  Tables,  but  differs  from  a  Manual, 
in  giving  in  parallel  columns,  the  various  departments  of  the  history  in 
each  period.  It  differs  also  from  ordinary  Tables,  in  presenting  not 
only  dates  and  facts,  but  also  a  digest  of  the  subject  matter,  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  best  and  latest  authorities.  The  preparation  of  such  a 
work  requires  a  variety  and  depth  of  learning,  ecclesiastical  and  scho¬ 
lastic,  for  which  Professor  Smith,  by  study  and  professional  labor,  is  emi¬ 
nently  fitted. 

Lessons  in  Life :  A  Series  of  Familiar  Essays  by  Timothy  Titcomb, 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner,  1861.  We  are  not  at  all  surprised,  that 
Dr.  Holland’s  writings  have  been  so  popular.  They  are  marked  by  good 
sense  and  contain  most  valuable  truth  and  practical  wisdom,  expressed 
in  natural  and  vigorous  language,  with  so  much  vivid  description  of  hu¬ 
man  life  and  genial  sympathy  with  humanity,  that  the  author  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  favorite,  and  his  productions  do  good. 

Practical  Christianity.  A  Treatise,  specially  designed  for  Young 
Men.  By  John  S.  C.  Abbott.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  Pub¬ 
lishers,  1862.  These  pages  have  been  written  with  special  reference  to 
young  men,  who  are  thoughtless  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  cannot 
be  persuaded  to  read  standard  books  upon  Christianity,  for  the  purpose 
of  awakening  an  interest  in  their  minds  in  reference  to  the  most  ennob¬ 
ling  and  sublime  themes,  that  can  be  presented  to  the  human  mind. 
Few  writers  surpass  the  author,  in  the  natural  simplicity  of  his  style, 
the  truthfulness  of  his  illustrations  and  the  deep  interest  of  his  narra¬ 
tives.  His  productions  charm  the  young  and  the  old,  whilst  the  noble 
precepts  inculcated  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  heart  and  exert  the  most 
healthful  moral  influence. 

Autobiography  of  William  Neill ,  D.  D,  With  a  selection  from  his 
Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Jones,  D.  D.  Philadelphia:  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication,  1861.  Dr.  Neill  occupied  a  prominent  position 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  all  evaugeli- 
cal  denominations  for  his  personal  worth  and  lovely  Christian  character. 
The  Autobiography  gives  not  only  a  narrative  of  the  author’s  life,  but 
his  views  on  many  important  questions,  connected  with  education  and 
religion.  The  sermons  are  practical  and  earnest  exhibitions  of  Divine 
truth,  just  such  as  we  would  expect  from  the  pen  of  a  pure,  faithful  and 
devoted  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

Twelve  Discourses .  By  Henry  Martyn  Dexter.  Boston,  1860.  These 
are  able  discourses,  deserving  the  permanent  form,  given  to  them  in 
the  beautiful  volume  before  us.  They  are  marked  by  originality,  by  a 
devout,  earnest  spirit,  and  are  highly  suggestive.  The  topics  presented 
are  of  the  deepest  interest  and  very  suitable  to  the  discussions  of  the 
pulpit. 

Street  Thoughts.  By  Rev.  H.  M.  Dexter,  Pastor  of  the  Pine  Street 
Church,  Boston.  With  Illustrations.  1859.  Boston:  Crosby,  Nichols 
&  Co.,  1859.  This  little  book  has  been  for  some  time  before  the  public. 
It  is  a  work  of  merit,  full  of  valuable  truth  and  exhibits  an  acquain¬ 
tance  with  human  nature  in  its  various  phases.  The  subjects  discussed 
are  those  connected  -with  every  day  life  and  were  suggested  to  the  auth¬ 
or  by  incidents,  which  came  to  his  notice  in  passing  through  the  streets 
of  the  crowded  city. 

Poems  with  Autobiographic  and  other  Notes.  Illustrated  by  Darley, 
Hoppin  and  others.  By  T.  H.  Stockton,  Chaplain  to  Congress.  Phila¬ 
delphia:  William  S.  &  Alfred  Martien.  1862.  Dr.  Stockton  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  all,  as  a  man  of  original  genius.  He  seems  to  be  peculiarly 
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gifted,  and  his  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  have  always  won  admiration 
and  secured  esteem.  As  a  pulpit  orator  he  is  best  known  to  the  public, 
having  occupied  important  positions  in  the  Church  and,  on  several  oc¬ 
casions,  been  elected  as  Chaplain  to  Congress.  The  gifts  of  the  author 
are  also  manifest  in  his  poetic  productions.  They  are  full  of  fine  imag¬ 
ery,  of  elevated  thought,  of  the  purest  and  most  patriotic  sentiments, 
clothed  in  choice  and  appropriate  language. 

Mistakes  of  Educated  Men.  By  John  Hart,  LL.  D.,  Editor  of  the 
Sunday  School  Times,  late  Principal  of  the  Philadelphia  High  School, 
etc.,  etc.  Second  Edition,  Philadelphia:  J.  C.  Garrigues,  1862.  This 
sterling  address,  delivered  before  the  Phrenakosmian  Society  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  College  at  the  last  Annual  Commencement,  was,  at  the  time, 
received  with  marked  favor.  A  second  edition  of  the  work  was  soon 
called  for,  in  order  to  supply  the  great  demand,  and  we  are  glad  to 
see  it  given  to  the  public  in  so  attractive  a  form.  The  production  is  one 
of  rare  excellence,  containing  the  results  of  long  experience  and  careful 
observation  in  the  department  of  life,  to  which  it  refers,  and  presenting 
a  series  of  practical  instructions  and  valuable  suggestions,  worthy  the 
consideration  of  all  literary  and  professional  men.  The  vigorous  thought 
and  earnest  words,  the  lucid  style  and  striking  illustrations,  are  calculat¬ 
ed  to  arrest  the  attention  and  make  an  impression. 

Rebellion  Record.  Several  numbers  of  this  valuable  publication  have 
reached  us,  since  our  last  notice.  We  have  no  reason  to  retract  the  fav¬ 
orable  opinion  we  then  expressed.  The  documents  here  gathered  will 
be  useful  for  reference,  whilst  the  beautiful  steel  engravings,  the  maps 
and  diagrams,  which  accompany  the  work,  give  to  it  additional  interest. 

Harped s  Magazine.  This  popular  monthly  makes  its  appearance 
with  great  regularity  and  with  its  usual  variety  of  interesting  matter. 
The  last  numbers  are  exceedingly  attractive.  Its  numerous  elegant  illus¬ 
trations,  so  creditable  to  American  art,  and  its  valuable  contents  give  it  a 
most  prominent  position  among  periodicals  of  its  peculiar  character. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly.  This  magazine  has  entered  upon  its  ninth 
volume  with  a  large  number  of  excellent  articles.  From  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  its  career,  it  has  maintained  a  high  literary  standard,  and  the 
list  of  contributors  embraces  some  of  our  most  popular  and  talented 
authors.  Whilst  we  have  occasionally  objected  to  an  article,  we  always 
find  much,  which  our  judgment  approves. 

The  Ray  of  the  Lord  :  A  Lecture,  delivered  in  St.  John’s  (Lutheran) 
Church,  Philadelphia,  the  twenty-sixth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  A.  D., 

1861.  By  Joseph  A.  Seiss,  L).  D. 

Remarks  at  the  Funeral  of  Henry  Horn,  Philadelphia,  January  16th 

1862.  By  J.  A.  Seiss,  H.  D. 

Thanksgiving  Sermon  :  A  Specific  Remedy  for  National  Calamities 
Preached  in  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Mendon,  N.  Y.,  Nov. 
26th,  1861.  By  Rev.  N.  Van  Alstine. 

“Wait!”  A  Sermon,  on  the  death  of  Joseph  M.  King,  a  member  of 
the  graduating  class  of  1861.  By  S.  Sprecher,  D.  D.,  President  of  Wit¬ 
ten  berg  College,  Springfield,  0. 

The  Great  Rebellion:  A  Discourse,  delivered  at  Camp  Meigs,  Octo¬ 
ber  13th,  1861.  By  Rev.  G.  Stelling,  A,  M.,  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
New  Phil.  0. 

Sermon,  delivered  in  the  Lutheran  Churches  of  the  Blain  Charge  on 
the  National  Fast  Day,  September  26th  1861.  By  Rev.  J.  T.  Williams. 

The  Coward's  Curse  and  Patriot's  Duty:  A  discourse  delivered, 
Sept.  18th  1861,  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  Centreville,  Pa.  By  Rev.  A. 
L.  Guss.  A.  M. 
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